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Chapter  T. 

.T  was  Saturday  night,  a  clear,  fine  evening  in  July,  and 
the  Hilton  people  were  beginning  to  draw  breath  after 
a  hot,  busy  day.  For  Saturday,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
market  day  at  Hilton,  and  about  twice  as  much  business 
is  done  on  that  day  as  during  the  rest  of  the  week, 
when  Hilton  is  as  sleepy  and  lazy  as  most  other  small  country 
towns. 

James  Golding  has  not  time  yet  to  get  breath,  hardly  time  to 
wipe  his  hot  forehead  between  handing  the  square  packet  of  tea, 
and  little  cone  of  sugar  to  one  customer,  and  dropping  the  money 
into  the  till,  and  turning  to  tho  next  with  a  **  Well,  ma'am,  and 
what's  for  you?" 

James  Gelding's  was  only  a  small  shop,  and  stood  quite  in  tho 
outskirts  of  Hilton,  looking  across  the  cricket-field,  and  away  to 
the  river;  there  was  only  himself  and  a  boy  to  attend  to  his 
customers,  and  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen  through  tho  small 
panes  of  his  little  shop  window ;  and  yet  many  a  farmer's  gig  or 
spring  cart  stops  at  Golding's,  as  it  is  driven  out  from  market, 
rather  than  at  Parker's,  the  grand  grocers  in  tho  market-place, 
with  the  large-  plate-glass  windows,  and  the  china  man  with 
a  nodding  head,  and  the  heaps  of  coffee,  and  tho  pyramids  of 
sugar  in  the  window,  and  the  row  of  smart,  obliging  young  men  in 
white  aprons.  For  Golding's  was  an  cjld  established  business,  his 
father  had  kept  the  shop  before  him,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  present  race  t)f  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  had  dealt  there, 
and  found  the  things  good,  before  Parker  or  plate-glass  had  been 
thought  of  in  Hilton. 

A  small,  sharp-faced  man  was  James  Golding,  older  looking 
than  his  years,  which  were  about  forty- live,  his  hair  was  growinj^ 
thin  on  his  temples,  and  there  were  lines  on  his  forehead,  and 
round  his  mouth,  that  told  of  trouble  in  his  life.  Few  people, 
indeed,  see  forty  years  of  this  troublesome  life  without  a  darlc 
cloud  or  two,  and  James  Golding  has  not  been  free,  as  we  shall 
hear,  if  we  listen  to  those  two  women,  who,  having  stowed  away 
the  various  packets  in  their  baskets,  are  turning  home  together  in 
the  fast  growing  dusk. 

"He  must  bo  making  a  smart  bit  of  money,  Master  Golding 
must,"  said  one. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  was  the  answer;  "ho  sticks  to  his  business,  ho  does, 
and  sees  to  things  himself j  and  that's  tho  way  to  make  money." 

**  I  don't  see,  neither,  why  he  need  be  working  so  hard,  when 
he's  only  his  own  mouth  to  fill,  and  not  a  chick  nor  child  to  think 
for.     It  was  a  sad  thing  his  losing  his  wife  and  child  so  sudden." 

"  Yes,  60  I've  heard  tell.     He  felt  it  terrible  bad,  they  say." 

"  Ay,  that  he  did,  I  mind  it  well.  He  weren't  over  young  when 
he  married,  and  folks  did  say  as  how  he  might  have  chosen  better, 
for  she  was  one  of  them  smart  ones,  dressy  and  fond  of  company 
and  that;  and  she  made  the  money  fiy  faster  than  Gk)lding  liked 
altogether.  But  he  was  terrible  foolish  over  her,  and  she  had  her 
way  in  most  things.  They  made  no  end  of  fuss  over  the  baby, 
and  it  was  dressed  up  to  the  skies  pretty  near ;  my  lady's  at  the 
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Hall  was  nothing  to  it  in  its  ribbons  and  laces.  And  then  she 
went  off  to  see  her  people,  they  wasn't  of  these  parts,  lived  t'other 
side  of  London,  or  somewhores,  and  there  she  and  her  baby  died. 
I  never  heard  tell  much  about  it,  but  it  must  have  been  quite 
sudden,  and  James  Golding  felt  it  terrible,  and  couldn't  abear  to 
hear  a  word  of  it ;  but  it  made  an  old  man  of  him." 

"  A  bad  job  for  him,"  replied  the  other ;  '*  but  there,  it's  always 
the  way,  them  as  has  plenty  has  nobody  to  give  it  to,  and  poor 
folk  like  us,  as  find  it  hard  to  make  two  ends  meet,  have  half-a- 
dozen  children,  and  next  to  nothing  to  put  in  their  mouths." 

And  then  their  talk  turned  from  Golding' s  trouble  to  bad  times 
and  babies,  where  we  will  not  follow  it. 

The  little  oil  lamp  was  lighted  in  the  sliop  window  before  the 
customers  ceased  coming.  No  early  closing  on  Saturdays  for  the 
Hilton  shopkeepers.  What  would  the  labourers  wives  have  done, 
who  only  got  their  wages  when  their  husbands  came  home  from 
work,  and  then  had  to  go  to  shop  with  them  ?  So  the  shops  were 
open  later  on  Saturdays,  and  Golding's  was  often  one  of  the  latest. 
Nine  was  striking  from  St.  Peter's  on  the  Hill,  when  Golding  at 
last  bid  the  boy  put  up  tho  shutters;  but  even  then  some  one 
pushed  open  the  door,  with  its  little  jingling  bell,  and  came  up  to 
the  counter.  All  the  afternoon  and  evening  a  woman  had  been 
loitering  about  near  the  shop,  a  dii-ty,  poor-looking  woman,  a 
regular  tramp,  with  broken,  dusty  boots,  and  ragged  bonnet  pulled 
down  low  over  her  face.  A  child  was  with  her,  a  little  boy  about 
three,  a  bright  and  merry  little  follow,  who  seemed  quite  con- 
tented, playing  about  in  the  dust,  and  rolling  on  the  grass. 
Through  tho  hot  afternoon  this  woman  and  child  had  stayed  on  the 
dusty  bit  of  turf  opposite  the  shop,  between  the  road  and  the 
hedge  of  the  cricket-held,  the  woman  dozing,  and  the  child  playing, 
but  Golding  had  been  too  busy  to  notice  them.  He  was  making  up 
his  books  as  tho  woman  entered,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  shop-boy,  who  was  as  much  given  to  mischief  as  most  boys. 

**  Gently,  Tom,  gently,  them  shutters  ain't  made  of  iron — 6  and 
4  is  10  and  9  is  19,  Is.  7d.— mind  that  glass  there — carried  forward 
£2  Is.^Td.  No,  my  good  woman,  I  haven't  anything  for  you. 
Come  be  off,  we're  just  closing." 

The  woman  mado  no  answer,  but  laid  one  thin,  worn  hand,  with 
a  wedding  ring  on  the  third  finger,  near  James  Golding's  on  the 
counter,  while  with  the  other  she  pushed  back  her  ragged  bonnet, 
and  cleared  tho  rough  hair  from  her  forehead  and  eyes,  and  stood 
looking  at  him.  For  a  minute  he  did  not  notice  her,  for  he  was 
still  busy  reckoning,  but  when  ho  had  reached  tho  bottom  of  the 
column,  he  turned  to  her  again,  angrily:  "Come,  did  you  hear 
what  I  said  ? "  and  then  tho  words  died  away  on  his  lips,  as  his 
eyes  met  hers.  There  was  something  more  than  the  entreaty  of  an 
ordinary  beggar  in  thoso  eager  eyes,  and  the  misery  of  that 
haggard,  worn  face. 

"  **  James,"  said  a  weak,  hoarse  voice,  and  the  sound  seemed  to 
break  the  spell  that  kept  James  Golding  staring  at  the  woman's 
face.  '*  I've  nothing  for  you,"  ho  said,  coldly,  and  turned  to  his 
books  again.    ''  I  don't  want  any  beggars  here." 
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"  Haye  you  forgotten "  the  woman  began,  but  he  interrupted 

almost  fiercely,  though  his  voice  was  low,  lest  the  strange  meeting 
should  be  noticed  by  the  boy  outside  the  window.  **  No,"  he  said, 
^'  I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  had  a  wife  once,  but  I  lost  her  two 
years  ago  —Do  you  hear  ?  She  died,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it" 

**  I  don't  ask  anything  for  myself,"  the  woman's  weary,  hopeless 
voice  went  on,  **  God  knows  I've  no  right  to  ask  anything  of  you, 
but  it's  the  child — poor  little  boy — your  boy,  James  Golding,  your 
boy !  have  pity  on  him ! " 

Gelding's  face  was  white  and  set,  and  his  voice  came  hoarsely 
from  his  shut  teeth.  **  If  you  don't  go  off  this  minute  with  that 
brat  of  yours,  I'll  have  the  constable  to  turn  you  out.  And  don't 
let  me  ever  see  your  face  again." 

*'  It  isn't  likely,"  the  woman  said,  as  she  took  the  chQd's  hand, 
"  as  you'll  ever  be  troubled  with  me  again ;  but  the  child,  oh ! 
James  Golding,  the  child !  God  have  mercy  on  it,  if  you  wont !" 

«*  4  and  5  is  9  and  6  is  15." 

James  Golding  was  back  at  his  books  again,  and,  as  the  boy  came 
in  frt)m  putting  up  the  shutters,  he  met  the  ragged  woman  and 
child  going  out  into  the  dark  street  The  woman's  shawl  caught 
on  the  sugar-cask  at  the  door,  and  tore,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it,  passing  on  into  the  night  without  a  look  back,  and  his 
master  was  busy  still  with  his  books  and  took  no  heed.  But  the 
figures  were  dancing  and  swimming  before  Gelding's  eyes,  and  he 
shut  the  book  with  a  bang,  saying  to  himself  that  he  was  tired  and 
must  do  it  another  time. 

The  shop  boy  bid  him  Good  night,  and  ran  off  wliistling  down 
the  street,  and  James  Golding  locked  the  door  after  him  and  turned 
Into  the  little  back-parlour  where  his  solitary  supper  was  set  ready 
for  him.  It  was  all  very  nice  and  comfortable,  but  the  room  seemed 
hot  and  stifling  to  him,  and  he  opened  the  little  casement  and 
looked  out  into  his  garden  behind.  There  were  heavy  clouds 
coming  up,  and  he  said  to  himself  that  a  storm  was  coming,  and 
even  as  he  thought  it,  a  low  rumbling  sound  of  thunder  in  the 
distance,  and  the  first  heavy  drops  of  rain  showed  that  he  had  said 
true.  It  came  on  quickly,  heavy  peals  of  thunder,  bright,  dazzling 
flashes  of  lightning  and  pouring  rain,  a  storm  that  made  one  glad 
to  be  under  a  good  shelter,  as  Golding  was.  His  supper  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  his  pipe  lay  ready  filled  on  the  shelf,  and 
upstairs  his  bed  was  inviting  him  to  rest  after  his  hard  working 
day,  but  he  did  not  seem  inclined  for  either,  but  sat  watching  the 
storm,  and,  forgetting  the  comforts  and  shelter  he  enjoyed,  his  mind 
followed  two  homeless,  shelterless  wanderers,  going  on  with  weary 
feet  and  drenched  clothes,  and  in  spite  of  himself  ho  heard  the 
voice  of  a  tired  little  child  crjmg  in  the  storm,  and  ho  heard 
again  the  woman's  despairing  voice — "It's  the  child!  God  have 
mercy  on  it  if  you  won't !  " 

The  storm  was  passing,  and  James  Golding  got  up  and  shook 

himself,  as  if  to  shake  off  his  oppressive  fancies,  and  spoke  aloud, 

**  I  swore  I'd  done  with  them,  and  I'd  well  nigh  forgotten  them,  and 

I  won't  bo  worried  with  them  now ; "  and  he  turned  to  his  supper 
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and  went  up  to  bed,  and  soon  fell  asleep  and  dreamt  of  olddaysnlion 
ha  was  the  happiest  and  proudest  man  in  Hilton,  with  his  little  boy 
in  his  arms,  and  his  pretty  wife,  and  his  happy  home,  and  he  woke 
with  a  start,  fancying  he  heard  a  child  crying,  and  turned  over 
saying,  "I've  done  with  them  for  ever,"  and  went  to  sleep 
again. 

A  hard  man  was  Tames  Golding,  but  he  had  borne  a  great  deal, 
and  the  cold  touch  of  trouble  had  frozen,  not  broken,  his  heart.  He 
had  idolized  bis  wife  and  baby  with  all  the  love  of  a  narrow  nature  ; 
they  had  been  his  one  thought  and  hope  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  His  very  love  and  fai&  in  Ood  seemed  only  part  of  hie  love 
and  faith  in  them,  and  bis  kindness  to  bis  fellow-men  was  only  the 
overflowing  of  his  exceeding  kindness  to  his  wife  and  baby. 
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Wlien  then  one  day,  as  he  was  thinking  of  the  delight  of  his 
wife's  return  irom  a  visit  to  her  parents  to  the  home  that  was  so 
lonely  without  her,  he  received  a  letter  from  her  father,  full  of 
shame  and  anger,  against  his  daughter,  saying  how  she  had  been 
false  to  her  husband,  and  sinned  against  Qt)d,  and  how  she  had  left 
hor  father's  house,  taking  the  baby  with  her ;  Gelding's  faith,  his 
love,  his  peace  of  mind,  crumbled  to  dust,  and  his  life  was  ruined ; 
words  of  comfort  and  sympathy  wore  added,  but  what  good  were 
they  to  his  crushed  heart.  In  the  bright  morning  of  that  day  the 
neighbours  saw  James  Golding  creep  out  white  and  dazed,  and 
blinking,  like  one  dazzled  in  the  sun,  and  with  his  own  hands  put 
up  the  shutters. 

**  Anything  wrong?"  asked  one,  passing  by. 

*•  Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "  my  wife  and  child  are  dead." 

Chapter  II. 

St.  Peter's  on  the  Hill  was  a  small,  plain  church  at  the  unfashion- 
able end  of  Hilton.  It  had  been  built  when  St.  Margaret's  could 
no  longer  pretend  to  hold  all  the  town,  and  had  been  divided 
into  a  separate  parish,  and  was  now  independent  of  St.  Margaret's 
altogether,  and  had  schools  and  clergymen  of  its  own.  Llr.  Percy 
was  the  name  of  the  incumbent,  and  he  was  much  liked.  A  plain, 
kind-heai'ted  man,  with  free  sympathy  for  all  troubles,  great  or 
small,  from  the  man  who  had  lost  his  fortune  to  the  child  who  had 
broken  its  doll.  He  had  not  many  rich  people  in  his  parish,  for 
at  St.  lilargaret's  were  to  be  found  the  fashionables  of  Hilton,  and 
little  St.  Peter's  had  a  poorer  class  of  worshippers,  who,  I  am  sure, 
praised  God  no  less  heartily  that  they  worked  hard  all  the  week- 
It  was  to  St.  Peter's  that  James  Golding  went  every  Sunday.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  first  to  go  there  when  it  was  consecrated  three 
3'ears  before,  and  his  wife  was  at  his  side  then.  His  baby  was 
baptised  there,  and  Golding  still  went  on  attending  regularly  at  the 
morning  and  evening  service  after  his  trouble  fell  on  him. 

Mr.  Percy  had  noticed  the  change  in  Golding,  caused,  as  ho 
supposed,  by  his  intense  sorrow  at  his  wife's  death,  and  ho  tried  to 
load  the  man  to  speak  of  his  grief,  and  so  lighten  the  load  that  lay 
on  his  heart.  He  spoke  to  him  of  not  sorrowing  as  one  without 
hope,  of  the  pleasant  memory  of  his  peaceful  married  life,  of  the 
troubles  and  sorrows  his  wife  had  escaped,  of  the  safe  haven  she 
and  her  baby  had  found  free  from  the  trials  of  this  transitory  life, 
and  of  the  hope  of  meeting  them  both  again  in  heaven ;  and  he 
never  guessed  how  his  kindly  meant  words  only  sent  a  now  stingy 
into  the  man's  sick  heart.  But  when  he  found  that  all  his  attempts 
at  comfort  were  met  by  respectful  silence,  and  only  added  to  Geld- 
ing's gloom,  he  gave  them  up,  commending  liim  to  a  better 
Comforter.  He  would  not  quite  lot  him  go,  however,  but  tried  to 
win  his  friendship,  though  he  coidd  not  gain  his  confidence.  He 
tried  to  interest  him  in  parochial  matters,  invited  him  to  join  the 
choir,  where  his  bass  voice  was  very  useful,  and  often  consulted  him 
and  talked  over  matters  with  him,  till  Golding  was  called  Mr. 
Percy's  right  hand  man. 
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At  first  Golding  would  rather  have  been  let  alone  ;  but  as  the  pain 
deadened  in  his  heart,  as  the  sharpest  pain  will,  he  began  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  his  position  at  St.  Peter's,  and  to  be  pleased  at  being 
treated  as  a  man  in  authority  and  a  confidential  friend  of  Mr. 
Percy's.  Sunday  was  his  happiest  day,  only  it  was  happy  with  tho 
praise  of  man,  not  of  God. 

Tho  day  following  that  evening  described  in  the  last  chapter  was 
one  of  those  bright,  fresh  days  that  so  often  follow  a  thunder- 
storm, when  the  summer  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  beauty. 
Tho  bells  of  St.  Peter's  were  ringing  as  Golding  locked  his  door 
behind  him  and  turned  up  the  hill.  Groups  of  people  in  their 
Sunday  clothes  were  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  round 
nature,  too,  seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  adorned  to  do  honour  to 
God's  da}*,  oven  the  piece  of  turf,  where  the  beggar  woman  had 
sat  tho  day  before,  was  washed  free  from  dust  and  looked  green  and 
fresh.  But  James  Golding  felt  out  of  tune  with  all  around  him, 
he  avoided  the  groups  of  people  ho  knew,  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  and  grumbled  to  himself  that  the  way  was 
steep  and  the  road  muddy.  In  church,  too,  nothing  pleased  him  ; 
the  prayers  were  tedious,  the  sermon  long  and  dull,  the  singiDg 
flat,  tho  church  hot  and  close.  It  was  generally  the  custom  at  St. 
Peter's  for  the  choir  men  to  stop  at  the  gate  till  Mr.  Percy  came 
out  of  the  vestry,  as  he  often  had  some  remarks  to  make  on  the 
morning  service  or  instruction  to  give  for  the  evening,  and  Golding 
was  always  one  of  those  who  stayed,  but  this  morning  ho  kept  his 
seat  till  the  church  was  quite  empty,  hoping  that  the  talk  would  be 
over  and  Mr.  Percy  and  the  others  gone  before  he  got  out ;  but  ho 
was  disappointed,  for  when  at  last  he  ventured  out,  he  found  that 
Mr.  Percy  had  been  detained  and  the  men  were  still  there,  and  all 
clustered  round  Smith,  tlie  stationer,  who  was  giving  some  descrip- 
tion which  seemed  to  interest  all  his  hearers.  As  Golding 
approached,  tho  circle  opened  to  admit  him,  and  Smith  turned  to 
the  new  comer,  "I  was  just  telling  them,  Master  Golding,  of  the 
woman  who  was  found  dead  in  the  Low  meadows." 

'^Who?" 

**  A  poor  tramp  woman  with  a  little  child." 

It  was  well  for  James  Golding  that  just  at  this  moment  Mr. 
Percy  came  out  and  joined  the  group,  and  the  greetings  to  him 
drew  away  attention  from  the  ashy  paleness  of  Gelding's  face, 
which  otherwise  might  have  betrayed  him.  Tho  story  was  now 
told  to  Mr.  Percy,  and  Golding  was  able  to  listen  unnoticed  with 
strained  hearing  and  beating  heart,  while  Smith  told  tho  few  details 
he  knew. 

Somo  children  coming  to  school  had  heard  a  child  crying  in  tho 
Low  meadows,  and  had  found  a  woman  lying  on  her  face,  as  they 
thought,  asleep.  But  when  they  found  they  could  not  rouse  her, 
they  got  frightened  and  ran  for  help.  But  help  was  too  late ;  she 
had  been  dead,  the  doctor  said,  for  hours,  and  they  carried  the  body 
and  the  little  child  to  tho  workliouse.  ''  I  saw  her,"  said  the  man, 
"as  they  carried  her  by ;  she  was  quite  a  young  woman,  but  worn, 
poor  soul,  almost  to  a  skeleton." 

«  Were  there  any  signs  of  violence  ?  "  asked  one. 
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"Ob,  no ;  she  was  evidently  quite  hopelessly  ill,  and  fell  from 
exhaustion,  and  died  where  she  fell,  that  was  what  the  doctor  said, 
but  they'll  hold  the  inquest  to-morrow.'* 

**  Do  they  know  where  she  came  from  ?" 

**  No,  they  can't  even  tell  her  name,  but  they'll  try  and  find 
out." 

'*  Poor  creature,"  said  Mr.  Percy;  "it's  sad  to  think  of  the  want 
and  poverty  in  this  rich  Christian  land  of  ours.  But  where's  Geld- 
ing ?    I  wanted  a  word  with  him." 

"  He  was  here  a  minute  ago,  Sir,  but  ho  stepped  away  just  now." 

"Well,  good  day." 

"  Good  day.  Sir." 

That  was  a  splendid  Sunday  afternoon,  a  cloudless  blue  sky  and 
golden  sunshine  pouring  down  on  everything  like  God's  great  justice, 
yet  with  a  soft  West  wind  blowing  gently,  like  God's  mercy  temper- 
ing His  justice.  Justice  and  mercy,  sunshine  and  wind,  both 
entered  the  great  bare  workhouse  room  whore  a  rosy,  little  boy  had 
cried  himself  to  sleep  on  the  floor  and  sobbed  even  now  in  his  sleep 
for  "  Mother."  The  sweet,  soft  wind  alone  stole  in  to  that  quiet 
room,  detached  from  the  other  Union  buildings  where  lay  the  body 
of  the  woman  whq  had  been  a  sinner.  It  moved  the  hair  on  her  pale 
forehead  as  gently  as  if  no  brand  of  shame  was  there,  and  stirred 
the  rags  on  her  still  breast  as  tenderly  as  if  the  heart  that  once  beat 
there  had  been  pure — gentle  and  tender  as  God's  great  loving- 
kindness,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

The  sun  beat  fiercely  into  Gelding's  little  parlour  till  he  rose  and 
shut  it  out  impatiently,  for  his  head  ached,  and  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  the  day  were  hateful  to  him.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  all  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  his  brain,  those  hours 
that  he  sat  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hands  and  his  elbows  on 
the  table.  Sometimes  those  bitter  two  years  faded  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  but  sorrow  for  his  pretty  wife ;  but  these  softer 
feelings  were  soon  driven  from  him  by  anger  and  shame.  Had  she 
not  wronged  him  enough  that  she  should  come  back  to  shame  him 
before  everyone  ?  She  had  ruined  his  happiness  and  spoiled  his 
life,  and  now  she  was  come  back  to  hurt  him  more  by  her  death 
than  she  had  in  her  life.  He  had  sworn  to  have  done  with  her,  and 
now  the  world  would  know,  the  little  world  of  Hilton — that  was  the 
whole  world  to  him — that  he  had  been  disgraced,  that  his  wife  had 
died  a  miserable  outcast  almost  at  his  door,  and  his  child  had  been 
taken  in  rags  to  the  workhouse.  How  could  he  look  anyone  in  the 
face  ?  When  would  Mr.  Percy  and  all  hear  of  it  ?  Perhaps  even 
now  they  did  know,  and  were  wondering  and  talking  of  him.  She 
had  robbed  him  of  the  last  thing  he  had  left,  the  respect  and  good 
opinion  of  his  neighbours. 

With  these  thoughts  the  afternoon  passed,  and,  before  he 
thought  the  time  had  nearly  come,  the  old  woman,  who  came 
from  a  neighbouring  cottage  to  attend  to  his  house,  came  in  to  eet 
his  tea,  and  roused  nim  by  her  chatter  about  the  weather  and  the 
storm.  She,  at  any  rate,  had  not  yet  heard  who  the  woman  was, 
and  he  felt  a  moment's  relief.  As  he  finished  his  tea,  the  church 
bells  began  for  evening  service,  and  he  hesitated  whether  he  should 
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go  or  not.  Well,  if  they  all  knew  it,  his  g^ing  would  do  no  harm, 
and  if  they  did  not  know,  they  would  wonder  at  his  not  being 
there.  He  reached  church  just  in  time,  and,  as  he  looked  round, 
his  heart  stood  still,  and  he  told  himself  that  the  worst  had  come, 
for  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  master  of  the  Hilton  Union  fixed 
upon  him.  All  through  the  service  he  was  in  a  dream.  What 
should  he  do  ?  He  would  go  away,  sell  the  business  and  go  with  the 
little  boy ;  a  feeling  of  pleasure  even  came  across  him  at  the  thought 
of  himself  and  his  boy  going  away  together  and  beginning  life 
again  somewhere  else.  But  the  sermon  was  over,  the  blessing  was 
given,  the  organ  soimding,  and  he  must  go  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation.  The  hot  church  is  left  behind,  and  he  is  out  in  the 
open  air  imder  the  beautiful  evening  sky.  He  was  almost  clear  of 
the  congregation,  when  he  heard  a  step  coming  hastily  behind  him, 
and  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  heard  the  master's  voice  say, 
"  Golding,  I  want  a  word  with  you." 

It  was  just  as  he  expected  and  had  pictured  to  himself,  but 
now — ^he  had  not  a  word  to  say,  and  stood  waiting  for  the  next. 

**  Why,  man  alive !"  went  on  Mr.  Giles,  **  are  you  ill?  or  have 
I  startled  you  out  of  your  senses  ?  You're  walking  home,  I'll 
come  with  you,  and  we'll  have  a  pipe  together,  if  you're  at  leisure.  It 
was  about  that  tea  and  sugar  I  wanted  to  speak,  as  I*d  the  chance." 

What  came  next  Golding  did  not  hear  or  care  to  hear,  he  could 
only  say  to  himself  again  and  again  that  he  was  still  safe  and  his 
secret  was  not  known.  And  ti^en  Mr.  Giles  spoke  of  the  dead 
woman,  and  said  that  they  could  not  even  find  out  her  name,  and 
that  there  seemed  no  way  of  finding  out  anything  about  her,  and 
the  child  was  too  young  to  help  them. 

After  Mr.  Giles  was  gone,  James  thought  calmly  over  it  all.  He 
was  safe,  no  one  need  ever  know  the  wretched  story,  unless  indeed 
he  proclaimed  it  himself  and  took  the  child,  and  that  was  out  of  the 
question  now.  He  had  sworn  to  have  done  with  his  wife,  and  he 
had ;  she  had  made  her  bed,  and  must  lie  in  it,  even  though  that 
bed  were  her  death-bed  in  the  long,  damp  grass  of  the  Low 
meadows  or  a  nameless  pauper's  grave,  and  the  child  must  take  its 
chance.  He  would  forget  all  about  it,  and  be  happy  in  his  shop 
and  business,  in  his  respectability,  and  in  being  looked  up  to  by 
other  people. 

{To  he  continued,) 


f^eatts  j&inisi  to  Has  ®^cers3  of  fl)t  dtf^nxtft. 

BY  GEOBQE  VBNABLES,  S.C.L.,  VICAB  OF  FBIEZLAKD. 

THE  WARDENS. 
[HE  day  has  happily  passed  when  Mrs.  Jowler,  whose 
husband    had   recently  been    elected   Churchwarden, 
insisted  on  being  called  'Mrs.  Church wai*den  Jowler,' 
not  because  the  office  was  regarded  as  an  high  and  im- 
portant religious  office,  but  only  because  she  thought  to 
gain  control  over  the  big,  square  pews  and  to  displace  the  wife  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  against  whom  she  had  a  long  standing  grudge. 
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That  day  (let  us  be  glad  of  it)  is  over,  and  so  too  is  the  day 
when  (under  1  Eliz.,  c.  2)  Churchwardens  were  bound  to  levy  a 
fine  of  one  shilling,  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  on  all  such  as  did  not 
attend  Church  on  Sundays  and  Holjdays,  unless  they  could  give  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  their  neglect ;  for  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to 
force  men  to  be  religious,  sad  and  sinful  though  it  bo  for  a  nation 
to  forget  God  in  its  laws. 

And  let  us  rejoice,  too,  that  the  day  is  gone  for  ever  when,  un- 
happily for  the  Church  of  Clirist,  Churchwardens  were  frequently 
notorious  for  being  Non- Communicants,  for  being  quite  unfit  for 
their  important  and  religious  duties,  and  when  their  Wardenship 
was  deemed  worthy  of  Parochial  approval  in  proportion  as  the 
Cliurch-rate  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  poundage,  and 
whou,  as  a  result,  meanness  and  even  filthiness  were  permitted  in 
the  house  of  God  and  at  its  diminished  services,  until  what  even 
came  to  be  known  as  *  Churchwardens*  Mould '  crept,  like  a 
loprosiy,  along  the  walls, — sad  symbol  of  the  spiritual  leprosy 
which  festered  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  many  Church-people  of 
that  period. 

These  things  are  gone.  Let  us  thank  God  for  it.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  they  ai'O  gone. 

But  the  office  of  Churchwarden  has  not  ceased.  It  exists  as  of 
old,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  of  greater  importance  than  ever.  It 
occupies  one  of  the  most  ancient  positions  amongst  the  Lay  Offices 
of  the  Church.  From  the  earliest  days  Laymen  were  called  on  to 
assist  in  Church  matters;  only,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  Ancient  History,  there  was  no  clashing  in  action, 
no  mingling  of  their  respective  functions  betwixt  them  and  the 
Clergy. 

Churchwardens  represent  the  privileges  of  the  Laity  in  things 
spiritual  within  the  Church.  They  are  eminently  the  great  con- 
necting link  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity.  They  would  be 
worth  retaining,  therefore,  if  this  alone  were  the  reason  for  so  doing. 
But  there  are  other  important  reasons  for  this.  The  office  of 
Churchwarden  is  one  of  great  felicity  in  its  mode  of  introducing 
Laymen  for  work  within  as  well  as  outside  of  the  Church,  but  with 
a  well-defined  distinction  between  the  spiritual  function  of  the 
ordained  Deacon  or  Priest,  and  the  religious  duties  or  functions  of 
the  unordained  Churchwarden. 

The  Churchwarden  ministers,  subject  to  law  and  the  Bishop, 
in  many  holy  things  between  the  people  and  the  Priest. 

It  is  his  especial  duty  and  privilege  to  see  to  the  proper  condition 
of  the  Church,  for,  as  the  great  Blackstone  says,  '*  Churchwardens 
are  the  guardians  or  keepers  of  the  Church,  and  representatives  of 
the  body  of  the  parish."  It  is  his  duty  to  assist  in  decently  and 
devoutly  collecting  the  Offertory  every  week  and  to  bring  it  for  pre- 
sentation. 

It  is  his  duty  to  have  regard  to  the  proper  and  due  celebration  of 
the  two  Sacraments,  and  to  see  to  it  that  all  things  are  right  and 
comely  for  the  ministration  of  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  is,  as  it  ever  was,  his  duty  to  secm^e,  if  possible,  the  use,  day 
by  day,  of  public  prayers  in  his  Church,  to  assist  at  these,  and  at  aU 
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occasional  services,  especially  at  Confirmations  and  other  occasions 
of  concourse,  and  generally  to  promote  punctuEdity,  order,  reverence 
and  devotion  in  the  ministration  of  all  services. 

To  the  Churchwarden,  too,  belong  the  privilege  and  duty,  as  the 
representative  at  once  of  the  Bishop  and  the  people,  of  properly 
placing  the  parishioners  in  Church  for  worship,  endeavouring  to 
accommodate  all  who  come,  and  to  promote  the  utmost  reverence 
and  devotion  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

The  Churchwardens  also  ought  to  have  frequent  regard  to  the 
furniture  of  the  Church,  taking  care  that  all  things  are  comely,  and 
in  proper  order,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
They  ought  often  to  look  into  the  BeKry  and  the  Einging  Chamber, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  no  kind  of  misconduct  takes  place  anjrwhere 
within  or  about  the  sacred  edifice.  Churchwardens,  too,  should  take 
care  that  the  Church  is  well  furnished  with  a  Prayer  Desk  for 
the  Prayers,  a  Lectern  for  the  Lessons,  and,  it  may  be,  a  Faldstool 
for  the  Litany,  and  that  the  Pulpit  is  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  also 
that  the  Lord's  Table  is,  in  all  particulars,  adapted  to  the  sacred 
ministration  of  *  that  holy  mystery.' 

May  it  not  be,  too,  that  Churchwardens  ought,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  induce  due  obedience  to  the  wise  orders  of 
the  Rubrics,  which  evidently  intend,  that  after  Non-Communicants 
have  withdi'awn  (after  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  militant)  Com- 
mimicants  shall  be  *  conveniently  placed  for  receiving  the  Holy  Com* 
munion  ?*'  Attention  to  this  would  render  the  celebration  often  a 
much  heartier,  livelier,  and  warmer  act  than  it  now  is,  when  all 
sjrmpathy  is  chilled  by  the  miserable  separation  of  the  people  from 
one  another.  The  whole  power  and  charm  of  the  *  sympathy  of 
numbers '  is  lost  by  inattention  to  this  rubric ;  and  Churchwardens 
could  soon, therefore,  do  a  grand  work  here.  In  a  few  old  Churches 
this  custom  (as  well  as  of  marrying  in  the  body  of  the  Church)  is 
happily  maintained. 

Churchwardens,  too,  may,  by  a  little  tact  and  wisdom,  put  an  end 
to  all  misbehaviour  just  outside  the  Church.  We  have  kno'vfn 
them  issue  forth  always  at  a  certain  hour  (with  more  than  one  object, 
perhaps,  as  it  was  sermon  time !)  professedly  to  see  that  beer-houses 
were  closed,  but,  in  fact,  hy  their  punctuality,  to  keep  them  open 
until  that  time  !  By  irregular  and  imcertain  sallies  out  around  tho 
Church  (and  we  do  not  advise  their  going  far),  they  may  soon  put 
a  complete  stop  to  much  that  is  often  very  annoying  about  the 
House  of  God. 

Especially  should  they  see  to  it  that  ill-behaved  persons  do  not 
congregate  near  tho  Church  just  before  the  close  of  Divine  service. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  thankfulness  that  often,  now-a-days, 
Churchwardens  may  be  seen  not  alone  discharging  their  exact 
duties,  but  displaying  an  amount  of  zeal  and  singleness  of  heart 
and  sdf-denial,  which  it  is  refreshing  to  witness,  and  will,  we  trust, 
extend  on  every  side. 

It  is  the  recognised  duty  of  every  Church-person,  wherever  he  or 
she  may  be,  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  any  of  the  offices  of 
the  Church  (baptisms,  burials,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  happens 
to  be  proceeding)|  and  clearly  it  must  bo  much  more  the  duty 


Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  Tower. 


of  the  Churchwardens  to  do  bo.  Of  course,  every  Church\rarden 
ought  to  be  a  Communicant.  The  primitive  Church  said  that  '*  No 
man  is  a  complete  layman,  but  he  that  is  in  full  communion  with 
the  Church ;"  surely  then  no  man  can  be  a  complete  lay  officer  of 
the  Church  who  is  not  a  Communicant !  But  all  we  urge  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word,  **  Heartiness.'* 

And  we  earnestly  and  affectionately  call  on  all  Churchwardens, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be,  that,  without  delay, 
they  endeavour,  by  the  grace  of  God,  prayerfully  and  wisely  to 
promote  everything  which  may  render  God*s  House  on  earth,  and 
the  services  therein,  warm,  earnest,  and  congregationaL 
,  We  say  to  them,  Work  heartily  with  your  minister  and  your 
people.  Do  nothing  rash.  Do  nothing  rashly.  But  do  something, 
yea,  do  much.  Do  all  wisely,  humbly,  prayerfully,  and  thus  begin 
this  year  with  the  grand  work  of  the  promotion,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  many  religious  functions,  of  **  Heartiness  amongst 
Churchwardens." 


5rf)c  Heto  ¥far. 


Time  slips  from  under  us.     The  year  is  gone ! 

And  now — what  comes  P    Ilark  to  the  headlong  bells, 

Whose  sudden  cries  shoot  through  the  circling  air, 

Like  lightning  through  the  dark.    What  birth  is  next  ? 

The  year, — the  new-bom  year !     Cold,  weak  and  pale, 

She  enters  on  her  round.    No  flowers  awake 

To  herald  her ;  no  winds  start  forth  to  pipe 

Their  Bacchanalian  welcomes  in  her  ear : 

But  silence  and  inanimate  Nature  lie 

In  watch,  awaiting  her  first  look  serene ; 

And,  deep  within  her  breast,  what  marvels  sleep ; 

What  deeds  of  good  and  ill ;  w^hat  dreams, — desires, 

Flowers  like  the  stars,  and  thoughts  beyond  the  flowers ; 

Laughing  delights,  mute  woes,  passionate  tears ; 

And  kindness,  human  sunshine,  softening  all ! 

Barbt  Cornwall. 


Sbix  Ctomas  Jdore  in  ti)e  ^oiuer. 

I  IE  THOMAS  MGEE,  who  was  made  Chancellor  in 
1530,  boldly  opposed  King  Henry  Vlll.'s  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  which  sentence  he  endured  with  courage  and 
dignity. 

Whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  he  would  not  so  much 
as  suffer  himself  to  be  trimmed,  saying,  **  That  there  was'  a  con- 
troversy between  the  king  and  him  for  his  head,  and  till  that  was 
at  a  happy  end,  he  would  be  at  no  cost  about  it." 

Upon  which  quaint  saying  an  old  writer  makes  this  reflection  : 

— '*  Certainly,  all  the  cost  we  bestow  on  ourselves,  to  make  our 

lives  pleasurable  and  joyous  to   us,  is  but  mere  folly  till  it  be 

decided  what  wiU  become  of  the  suit  betwixt  God  and  us,  what 
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viU  be  the  issue  of  the  controversy  that  Ood  hath  against  ue,  and 
that  not  for  our  heads  but  for  our  sotils  whether  for  heaven  or 
heU.  Were  it  not  then  the  wisest  course  to  begin  with  making 
OUT  peace  and  then  we  may  soon  lead  a  happy  life." 
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On  the  rock  of  Thy  commandments 

Fix  me  firmly  lest  I  slide ; 
With  the  glory  of  Thy  presence 

Coyer  mo  on  every  side, 

God,  for  eyer  glorified.  S.  John  Damascene, 

Hymns  ofth$  Eastern  Church, 

|0T  long  since,  tlie  writer  overheard  in  a  public  place  a 
somewhat  sharp  passage  of  words  between  two  earnest, 
intelligent,  but  not  highly  educated  men.  The  lively, 
interesting  discussion  carried  on  with  such  eagerness 
and  vigour  quickly  attracted  several  listeners.  Almost 
at  once  there  were  two  parties  as  well  as  two  talkers.  "With  no 
ordinary  zeal  each  set  of  partizans  attempted  to  aid  its  leader 
with  apt  quotations.  Expressions  of  dissent  or  approval,  as 
arguments  adverse  or  favourable  wore  advanced,  became  frequent 
and  lusty.  Even  the  most  careless  spectator  must  have  observed 
an  unusually  strong  desire  to  come  at  the  right  of  the  matter 
by  some  means  or  other.  Each  word  appeared  to  be  challenged 
•^scrutinised — thoroughly  sifted  and  discussed — before  it  was 
allowed  to  be  taken  as  proved.  Many  were  the  minor  alterations 
of  phrases  before  statements  made  were  conceded.  Inch  by  inch, 
80  to  speak,  was  the  ground  gallantly  contested,  till  at  length  the 
defender  had  to  yield  his  position.  It  was  a  healthy  and  refreshing 
spectacle.  Earnest,  candid,  thinking,  yet  untrained,  men  spending 
their  leisure  time  in  such  a  bracing  and  improving  manner.  Just 
freed  from  engrossing  daily  labour — these  anxious  and  ardent  con- 
troversialists were  ready  at  once  to  enter  with  keenest  zest  on  an 
intellectual  contest  about  matters  of  great  importance. 

As  it  should  seem,  the  occasion  of  this  debate  was  a  recent 
purchase  which  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  disputants.  Passing 
a  book-shop,  he  observed  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  English, 
published  by  Baron  Tauchnitz,  and  edited  by  that  celebrated 
German  scholar,  Constantino  Tischendorf.  To  see  it  was  to  buy; 
and  the  preface  of  that  edition,  in  its  simple  yet  impressive  diction, 
was  read  and  read  again!  The  man  was  resolved  so  far  to 
master  its  conclusions  and  understand  its  terms  as  to  be  able  to 
convey  to  others  some  faint  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  new  dis- 
covery in  the  region  of  Biblical  knowledge ;  and  he  spent  every 
moment  of  the  brief  intervals  of  leisure  in  perusing  with  un- 
abating  diligence,  pencil  in  hand,  chapter  after  chapter.  Each 
search  seemed  to  yield  some  fresh  store  of  wisdom  from  the 
abuiidant  harvest  thus  furnished  by  tlie  casual  investment  in  this 
unpretending  little  volume. 

What  patience,  ability,  acuteness,  were  manifested  in  the  attempt 
to  decipher  the  foot-notes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  some  opinion 
upon  the  consequences  of  the  alterations  suggested  !  The  outlook 
upon  the  Past,  how  strange  it  was  !  When,  but  as  yesterday,  the 
English  Bible  as  in  common  use — as  quoted  from  the  pulpit — was 
held  as  the  very  words  spoken  by  God  to  man — how  quickly  had 
this  dream  of  life  been  dispelled!  Well  into  middle  life — the 
man  had  had  the  most  vague  and  hazy  notions — even  if  any 
notions  at  all  as  to  how  the  Holy  Scriptures  came  into  existence. 
There  was  a  guess,  or  suspicion,  or  idea,  that  somehow  or  other  the 
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book  was  found  by  the  Eefonners  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
mist  which  had  hung  about  the  mind  soon  showed  symptoms  of 
departure  on  the  arrival  of  this  vivid,  powerful,  welcome  beam  of 
light.  The  elements  of  a  sound,  true  and  satisfactory  knowledge 
having  been  thus  introduced  into  the  mind,  there  was  a  thirst  and 
longing  to  obtain  fresh  additions  to  the  present  limited  stock. 

It  should  be  observed,  then,  that  it  was  in  the  very  early  days  of 
possession,  when  almost  in  a  delirium  of  delight,  that  the  controversy 
which  has  been  mentioned  took  place.  By  the  merest  chance  there 
was  this  meeting  with  a  shrewd,  sturdy,  obstinate  stickler  for  the 
belief  that  every  single  syllable  of  the  English  Bible  is  a  special 
and  direct  inspiration  of  God,  Then  came  this  smart,  prolonged 
combat  of  words.  Though  by  far  the  abler  man,  and  with  much 
the  strongest  arguments  in  his  favour,  the  man  of  new  fangled 
notions  was  now  and  again  made  to  feel  extremely  uncomfortable. 
The  management  of  his  new  found  weapons  was  a  difficult  task. 
He  was  now  and  then  consciously  aware  that  he  was  playing  with 
edge  tools  without  sufficient  knowledge  or  practice.  At  intervals 
there  was  a  break,  an  awkward  pause,  a  hesitation,  a  wavering,  a 
waiting  for  the  right  word,  the  correct  date,  which  more  than 
suggested,  that,  however  strong  the  wish  to  become  conqueror  in 
the  arg^ument,  the  power  to  gain  a  decided  advantage  had  yet  to  be 
acquired.  *  Original  language,'  *  canon,'  *  codex,*  'manuscript,' 
'version,'  *  translation,'  *  recension,'  'interpolation,'  'omission,' 
'text,'  'reading,'  these  were  terms  which  as  yet  had  no  clear, 
definite  meaning  in  his  mind. 

It  was  only  of  late  that  he  could  himself  claim  an  acquaintance 
with  those  words,  and  so  it  was  only  likely  that  mistakes  would 
occasionally  occur.  In  such  unpractised  hands  the  wrong  word 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make  its  appearance.  If  a  fact  must 
be  declared,  instead  of  proving  a  formidable  artillery  against  his 
opponent's  position,  the  frequent  misuse  of  terms  delayed  and 
protracted  the  struggle. 

The  end  came,  however,  at  length.  The  defender  of  the 
authorised  English  version  could  not  answer  this  question.  If 
every  English  word  in  the  English  Bible  is  a  special  and  direct 
inspiration  of  God,  how  is  it  that  in  the  Prayer  Book  there  are 
many  words  in  the  Psalms  which  are  not  the  same  as  in  the  Bible  ? 

Now,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  there  are  those  of  our  readers 
who  would  consider  it  the  greatest  profanity  to  suspect  the 
genuineness  of  even  one  English  word  within  the  covers  of  our 
English  Bible,  who  would  almost  avoid  the  company  of  a  doubter 
about  a  verse,  and  who  still  need  more  information  than  what  they  at 
present  possess.  They  are  unacquainted  with  certain  facts  which 
it  is  well  to  be  aware  of  in  these  active  days.  Unacquainted,  not 
willingly,  yet  actually  bo.  Uninformed  simply  because  the  means 
of  enlightenment  have  never  been  within  their  reach.  Wherefore 
some  modest  instalments  of  information  upon  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  may  not  be  ill-timed  now ; 
when  every  tittle  of  reliable  intelligence  is  eagerly  sought  after  and 
received ;  and  it  is  this,  that  the  writer  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  in 
succeeding  papers,  in  as  simple  a  form  as  he  can  use  on  what  is  a 
somewhat  cUfficult  subject.  15 


lEteflection 

ON  A  CniLD  STOPPING  HIS  EARS  WHILE  BEING  TAUGHT. 

BY  JAMES  HILDYABD,  B.D.,  BECTOB  OF  IXQOLDSBY. 

'*  Even  like  tho  deaf  adder  that  stoppcth  her  ears ;  which  refuseth  to  heir  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." — Psalm  IviiL  4,  6. 

IN  an  old  hall  in  tho  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  belonging 
to  a  branch  of  my  family,  hangs  a  veiy  beautiful  picture 
by  a  French  artist — Greuze,  I  believe — of  a  litfle  boy 
about  five  years  of  age  being  taught  his  letters  by  a 
young  and  interesting  mother.  He  stands  by  her  lap, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  her  knees,  with  his  forefingers  in  both  hi9 
ears,  while  the  archness  of  his  look  betrays  a  lively  consciousness 
how  utterly  the  lesson  of  his  painstaking  parent  is  thrown  away 
upon  him!  She  nevertheless  appears  bent  on  persevering ;  and, 
though  doubtless  aware  of  the  little  urchin's  perverseness,  hopes, 
almost  against  hope,  that  some  seed  of  her  instruction  may  slip  in 
between  whiles,  and  take  root  even  in  such  unpromising  ground. 

This  child,  indeed,  is  partly  excusable,  for  he  hardly  knows 
better ;  and  the  kind  mother  bears  meekly  with  his  natural  averse- 
ness  to  learn,  which  seems  part  of  our  original  birth-sin.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  who,  being  no  longer  babes,  but  fuU- 
grown  men  and  women,  thus  obstinately  shut  their  ears  against  the 
truth,  avoid  to  come  within  hearing  of  the  preacher,  or,  if  brought 
to  Church  against  their  will,  shut  tiieir  ears,  and  refuse  to  hear  his 
voice,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

The  charmer,  in  the  case  of  this  little  boy,  was  one  so  fair  and 
lovely,  that  one  would  have  thought  it  scarcely  possible  for  even  a 
child  not  to  listen  to  her  winning  accents.  The  charmer  in  our 
case  is  our  blessed  Saviour,  speaking  to  us  early  and  late,  in  the 
tenderness  of  love,  through  His  appointed  ministers,  anxious  to 
gather  us  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wing, 
but  we  will  not. 

Who  will  not  blame  this  child,  young  as  he  is,  for  making  no 
other  use  of  his  ears  than  to  put  his  fingers  in  them  in  order  to 
block  up  this  principal  avenue  of  instruction  ?  But  naughty  as  he 
is,  we  are  worse.  He  does  but  shut  out  the  voice  of  his  parent 
teaching  him  what  it  was  high  time  and  most  needful  that  he 
should  know.  We,  some  of  us  at  least,  not  only  shut  out  the  voice 
of  Wisdom,  but  open  the  portals  wide  to  the  voice  of  Folly.  We 
listen  eagerly  to  the  sly  whisper  of  the  serpent,  while  we  are  deaf 
to  the  louder  but  loving  note  of  the  dove. 

Unlike  the  wise  Ulysses,  who  stopped  the  ears  of  his  crew  with 
wax  against  the  Sirens'  song,  and  caused  himself  to  be  fast  bound 
to  the  mast,  in  order,  if  by  any  means,  to  escape  their  fascinations  ; 
we  rush  headlong  upon  the  ruin  which  we  know  awaits  us  from  the 
deadly  poison  that  entereth  in  at  the  ear,  and  even  invite  our  com- 
rades to  partake  with  us  of  the  baneful  draught.  But  let  an  angel 
from  heaven  call  upon  us  to  walk  still  in  the  narrow  path  of  duty 
and  shun  the  broad  highway  of  sin,  he  shall  call  to  us  in  vain ;  he 
addresses  himself  to  ears  close  stuffed  with  cotton.  We  are  fast 
bound  by  the  chains  of  our  ains,  and  hug  them  with  a  willing 
mind. 

This  child,  if  he  persisted  long  in  his  obstinacy,  would  grow  up 
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an  ignorant,  and  therefore  an  unhappy,  man,  and  who  to  blame  but 
himself?  The  patient  mother  avoids  compulsion,  and  hopes  to  win 
by  long  endurance ;  and  haplj  she  will  succeed  in  time.     But  what 


of  the  grown-up  reprobate,  who  will  neither  turn  nor  hear,  even 
though  Chriat  bear  long  with  his  wilfuluees,  and  seek  him  once  and 
again  ?  What  of  the  perverBa  spirit  that  would  die  sooner  than 
enter  the  doora  of  a  Church  ;  or  entering,  comea  only  to  acoff  and 
to  despise  ?  I  see  not  the  difference  between  putting  the  fingers  in 
both  ears  during  the  delivery  of  a  aermon,  and  allowing  the  words 
to  pass  through  them  unregarded.  As  well  stay  away  from 
Church  altogether  as  come  with  tboughta  pre-occupied  with 
the  farm  or  the  shop,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  settled  purpoae  to 
refuse  instruction  in  the  way  of  holiness.  "  lie  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,"  said  out  Saviour,  "let  him  hear,"  "He  that  rejecteth  me, 
&nd  receivttA  not  my  tcwii*,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the  word 
that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  tlie  last  day."  We 
shall  be  judged  hereafter  as  surely  for  neglect  of  the  due  use  of  the 
ear,  aa  we  shall  for  the  undue  use  of  the  tongue. 


f3iutf)ttfoxVa  Hast  SSIortrs* 

lAMUEL  RUTHEEFOED  was  one  of  the  ablest  Scotch 
writers  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  displayed  a  fine  Christian  spirit  through  stormy 
times.  He  was  silenced  in  1636  for  preaching  against 
the  articles  of  Perth,  and  was  for  a  time  imprisoned. 
His  letters,  many  of  which  were  written  in  jail,  are  rich  in  Christian 
experience,  and  have  also  a  literary  value  as  specimens  of  the 
English  then  in  use  among  scholars.  In  1639  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  New  College,  St.  Andrew's,  and  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  Westminster  Assembly.  His  Zex 
Rexj  a  Treatise  on  Civil  Polity,  written  in  reply  to  the  Bishop  of 
Eoss,  was,  after  the  Eestoration,  burned  by  order  of  tlie  Committee 
of  Estates.  Anworth^  where  he  fulfilled  his  ministry,  is  one  of  tho. 
loveliest  spots  in  Scotland.  The  Solway,  coming  up  between 
round  hills,  encircled  by  still  rising  heights  covered  with  shrubs  to 
the  top,  presents  a  beautiful  picture  in  simimer.  The  following 
lines  on  his  last  words,  *  Glory^  glory  dwelleth  in  ImmanueVs  Land,* 
which  breathe  the  spirit  of  his  own  works,  were  written  by  a  lady, 
and  some  of  them  are  truly  exquisite. 


TiiE  sands  of  time  are  sinking, 

The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks : 
The  summer  morn  I've  sighed  for, 

The  fair  sweet  mom  awakes ; 
Dark,  dark,  hath  been  the  midnight^ 

But  day-spring  is  at  hand, 
And  glory,  glorv  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel  s  land. 

Oh,  well  it  is  for  ever ! 

Oh,  well  for  evermore ! 
My  nest  hung  in  no  forest 

Of  (dl  this  death-doomed  shore. 
Yea,  let  the  vain  world  perish, 

Ab  from  the  ship  we  strand, 
"While  glory,  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

There  the  red  rose  of  Sharon 

Unfolds  its  heart-most  bloom, 
And  fills  tho  air  of  heaven 

"With  ravishing  perfume : 
Oh,  to  behold  it  blossom, 

Be  by  its  fragrance  fanned, 
"Where  glory,  glorv  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  King  there  in  His  beauty 

"Without  a  veil  is  seen ; 
It  were  a  well-spent  ioumey, 

Though  seven  deatns  lay  between. 
The  Lamb,  with  his  fair  army, 

Doth  on  Mount  Zion  stand, 
And  glory,  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Oh,  Christ,  lie  is  the  fountain. 

The  deep,  sweet  well  of  love ! 
The  streams  on  earth  I've  tasted. 

More  deep  I'll  drink  above. 
There  to  an  ocean  fulness, 

His  mercy  docs  expand. 
And  glory,  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 
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Oft  in  yon  sea-beat  prison 

My  Lord  and  I  held  tryst, 
For  Anworth  was  not  heaven. 

And  preachinff  was  not  Chriti, 
And  aye  my  murkiest  storm-cloud 

"Was  by  a  rainbow  spanned. 
Caught  from  the  glory  dwelling 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

But  that  He  built  a  heaven 

Of  His  surpassing  love, 
A  little  new  Jerusalem, 

Like  to  the  one  above,— 
"Lord  take  me  o'er  tho  water," 

Had  been  my  loud  demand, 
"  Take  me  to  love's  own  country, 

And  to  Immanud'a  land." 

But  flowers  need  night's  cool  darkness. 

The  moonlight  and  the  dew. 
So  Christ  from  one  who  loved  it, 

His  shining  oft  withdrew ; 
And  then  for  cause  of  absence 

My  troubled  soul  I  scanned, 
But  glory  shadeless  shineth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  little  birds  of  Anworth, 

I  used  to  count  them  blest, 
Now  beside  happier  altars 

I  go  to  build  my  nest. 
O'er  these  there  broods  no  silence, 

No  graves  around  them  stand, 
For  glory  deathless  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Fair  Anworth  by  the  Solway, 

To  me  thou  still  art  dear ; 
E'en  from  the  verge  of  heaven 

I  drop  for  thee  a  tear. 
If  but  one  soul  from  Anworth 

Meet  me  at  God's  right  hand. 
My  heaven  will  be  two  heavens 

In  Immanuel's  land. 


New  Yeat^s  Day. 


Tve  wrestled  on  toward  hGavcn 

'Gkunst  Btorm,  and  wind,  and  tide ; 
Kow,  like  a  weary  traveller 

That  Icaneth  on  his  guide, 
As  fiedl  the  shades  of  evening, 

While  sinks  life's  lingering  sand, 
I  hail  the  glory  dawning 

From  Immanuel's  land. 

Deep  waters  crossed  life's  pathway, 

The  hedge  of  thorns  was  sharp  ! 
Now  these  lie  all  behind  mo — 

Oh,  for  a  well-tuned  harp ! 
Oh,  to  join  Hallelujah ! 

With  yon  triumphant  hand, 
Who  sing  where  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

With  mercy  and  with  judgment 

My  web  of  time  He  wove : 
Bat  aye  the  dens  of  sorrow 

Were  Instered  bv  His  love. 
1*11  bless  the  Hana  that  guided, 

I'll  bless  the  Heart  that  planned, 
When  throned  where  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Soon  shall  the  cup  of  glory 

Wash  down  life's  bitterest  woes, 
Soon  shall  the  desert  briar 

Break  into  Eden's  roi^c. 
The  curse  shall  change  to  blossinp:, 

The  name  on  earth  that's  banned, 
Bo  graven  on  the  white  stone 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Oh,  I  am  my  Beloved's, 

And  my  Beloved's  mine, 
He  brings  a  poor,  vile  sinner 

Into  His  house  of  wine. 


I  stand  upon  His  merit, 

I  know  no  safer  stand, 
Not  e'en  where  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

I  shall  sleep  sound  in  Jc6ur, 

Filled  with  His  likeness  rise 
To  love  and  to  adore  Him, 

To  see  Him  with  these  eyes. 
'Twixt  me  and  resurrection 

But  Paradise  doth  stand. 
Then— then  for  glory  dwelling 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  Bride  eyes  not  her  garments, 

But  her  dear  Bridegroom's  face, 
I  will  not  gaze  at  glor}'. 

But  at  my  King  of  grace. 
Not  on  the  crown  He  giveth. 

But  on  His  pierced  hand. 
The  Lamb  is  all  the  glory 

Of  Immanuel's  land. 

I  have  borne  wrath  and  hatred, 

I  have  borne  wrong  and  shame. 
Earth's  proud  ones  have  reproached  me 

In  Christ's  thrice  blessed  name ; 
Where  God's  seal's  set  the  fairest, 

They've  stamped  their  fuulest  brand  ; 
But  judgment  shines  like  noun-day 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

They've  fiimimoncd  me  before  them, 

IJut  there  I  may  not  come; 
My  Lord  says  **  Come  up  hither," 

My  Lord  says  *'  Welcome  home  I  " 
My  kingly  King  at  His  white  Thi*ono 

My  presence  doth  command. 
And  *'  glory,  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land." 


Neto  Year's  JDan. 

BiSE,  sons  of  mcrrj'  England,  from  mountain  and  from  plain, 
I-KJt  each  light  up  his  spirit,  let  none  unmoved  remain : 
The  momin;^  is  before  vou,  and  glorious  is  the  sun ; 
Rise  up,  and  do  your  blessed  work  before  the  day  be  done. 

*'  Come  help  us,  come  and  help  us,"  from  the  valley  and  the  hill 
To  the  ear  of  God  in  heaven  are  the  cries  ascending  still : 
The  soul  that  wanteth  knowledge,  the  flesh  that  wanteth  food; — 
Arise,  ye  sons  of  England,  go  about  doing  good. 

Yotir  hundreds  and  your  thousands  at  usage  and  in  purse. 

Behold  a  safe  investment,  which  shall  bless  and  never  curse ! 

Oh,  who  would  spend  for  house  or  land,  if  he  might  but  from  above 

Draw  down  the  sweet  and  holy  dew  of  happiness  and  love  ? 

Pour  out  upon  the  needy  ones  the  soft  and  healing  balm ; 

The  storm  hath  not  arisen  yet — ye  yet  may  keep  the  calm : 

Already  mounts  the  darkness, — the  warning  wind  is  loud ; 

But  ye  may  seek  your  fathers'  God,  and  pray  away  the  cloud.  • 

Go,  throng  our  ancient  churches,  and  on  the  holy  floor 

Kneel  humbly  in  your  penitence  among  the  kneeling  poor; 

Cry  out  at  mom  and  even,  and  amid  the  busy  day, 

"  Spare,  spore,  0  I/Ord,  Thy  people ;— oh,  cast  us  not  away !" 

Hush  down  the  8')und8  of  quarrel ;  let  party-names  alone ; 
Let  brother  join  with  brother,  and  England  claim  her  own : 
In  battle  with  the  Mammon-host  join  peasant,  clerk,  and  lord, 
Sweet  charity  your  banner-flag,  and  God  ro&  all  your  word.        Alforo. 
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BT  JOSEPH  ADDISONy  JLD.  1672 — 1719. 

|T  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the 
misfortunes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  public  stock,  in 
order  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst  the  whole 
species,  those  who  now  think  themselves  the  most  un- 
happy would  prefer  the  share  they  are  already  possessed 
of  before  that  which  would  fall  to  them  by  such  a  division. 

As  I  was  ruminating  on  this,  seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  I  insen- 
sibly fell  asleep,  when,  on  a  sudden,  methought  there  was  a  pro- 
clamation made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  should  bring  in  his 
g^efs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them  together  in  a  heap.  There 
was  a  large  plain  appointed  for  this  purpose.  I  took  my  stand  in 
the  centre  of  it,  and  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  whole 
human  species  marching  one  after  another,  and  throwing  down 
their  several  loads,  which  immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious 
mountain,  that  seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds.  There  was  a 
certain  lady,  of  a  thin,  airy  shape,  who  was  very  active  in  this 
solemnity.  She  carried  a  magnifying-glass  in  one  of  her  hands, 
and  was  clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  several 
figures  of  flonds  and  spectres,  that  discovered  themselves  in  a 
thousand  chimerical  shapes  as  her  garments  hovered  in  the  wind. 
There  was  something  wild  and  distracted  in  her  looks.  Her  name 
was  Fancy.  She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the  appointed  place,  after 
having  veiy  officiously  assisted  him  in  making  up  his  pack  and 
laying  it  upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart  melted  within  me  to  see 
my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under  their  respective  burdens,  and 
to  consider  that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  calamities  which  lay 
before  me.  There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave  mo 
great  diversion. 

I  observed  one  person  carrj'ing  a  fardel  {i.e.  a  bundle)  very 
carefully  concealed  under  an  old  embroidered  doak,  which,  upon 
his  throwing  it  into  the  heap,  1  discovered  to  be  poverty.  I 
saw  multitudes  of  old  women  throw  down  their  wrinkles,  and 
several  young  ones  who  stripped  themselves  of  a  tawny  skin. 
There  were  very  great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty 
teeth.  But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a  remark  I 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the 
whole  heap,  at  which  I  was  very  much  astonished,  having  con- 
cluded within  myself  that  every  one  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and  frailties.  I  took  notice 
in  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who.  I  did  not  question, 
came  laden  with  his  crimes ;  but,  upon  searching  into  his  bundle, 
I  found  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had  only 
laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed  by  another  worthless 
rogue,  who  flung  away  his  modesty  instoad  of  his  ignorance. 

When  all  had  thus  cast  down  their  burdens,  the  phantom 
which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing  me  an  idle  spec- 
tator of  what  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I  grew  uneasy  at 
her  presence,  when,  of  a  sudden,  she  held  her  magnifying-glasa 
full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in  it  than  I  was 
startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now  appeared  to  me  in  its 
utmost  aggravation.  The  immoderate  breadth  of  the  features  made 
me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own  countenance,  upon 
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which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mask.  It  happened  very  luckily 
that  one  who  stood  by  me  had  just  before  thrown  down  his  visage, 
which,  it  seems,  was  too  long  for  him.  It  was  indeed  extended  to 
a  most  shameful  length ;  I  believe  the  very  chin  was,  modestly 
speaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion  of  miseries, 
this  chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  proclamation, 
that  every  one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  affliction,  and 
return  to  his  habitation  with  any  such  bundles  as  should  be  allotted 
to  him.  Upon  this.  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and, 
parcelling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  recommended 
to  every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confusion  at 
this  time  were  not  to  be  expressed.  A  poor  galley-slave,  who  had 
thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up  the  gout  instead,  but  made  such 
wry  faces  that  one  might  easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by 
the  bargain.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges 
that  were  made — for  sickness  against  poverty,  hunger  against  want 
of  appetite,  and  care  against  pain.  I  must  not  omit  my  own  par- 
ticular adventure.  My  &iend  with  a  long  visage  had  no  sooner 
taken  upon  liim  my  short  face,  than  he  made  such  a  grotesque 
figure  in  it,  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not  forbear  laughing 
at  myself,  insomuch  that  I  put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance. 
The  poor  gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the  ridicule,  that  I  found  he 
was  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done ;  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that 
I  had  myself  no  great  reason  to  triumph,  for,  as  I  went  to  touch 
my  forehead,  I  missed  the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my 
upper  lip.  Besides,  as  my  nose  was  exceedingly  prominent,  I  gave 
it  two  or  three  unlucky  knocks  as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about  my 
face,  and  aiming  at  some  other  part  of  it. 

I  saw  two  other  gentlemen  by  mo  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous 
circumstances.  These  had  made  a  foolish  exchange  between  a  pair 
of  thick,  bandy  legs  and  two  long  trapsticks  that  had  no  calves  to 
them.  One  of  these  looked  like  a  man  walking  upon  stilts,  and 
was  so  lifted  up  into  the  air  above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his 
head  turned  round  with  it,  while  the  other  made  such  awkward 
circles  as  he  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  move 
forward  upon  his  new  supporters. 

The  whole  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two 
sexes,  who  made  a  most  piteous  sight  as  they  wandered  up  and 
down  under  the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens.  The  plain 
was  filled  with  murmiu's  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamen- 
tations. Jupiter,  at  length,  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  mortals, 
ordered  them  a  second  time  to  lay  down  their  loads,  with  a  design 
to  give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  discharged  themselves 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  ;  after  which,  the  phantom,  who  had 
led  them  into  such  gross  delusions,  was  commanded  to  disappear ; 
There  was  sent  in  her  stead  a  goddess  of  quite  a  diflPerent  figure. 
her  motions  were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious,  but 
cheerful.  She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  towards  heaven, 
and  fixed  them  upon  Jupiter.  Her  name  was  Patience.  She  had 
no  sooner  placed  herself  by  the  Mount  of  Sorrows  than,  what  I 
thought  very  remarkable,  the  whole  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree 
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that  it  did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before.  8he 
afterwards  returned  every  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and 
teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious  manner,  he 
marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he 
had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which 
fell  to  his  lot. 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out  of  this 
vision,  I  learnt  from  it  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes,  or 
to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  form  a  right  judgment  of  his  neighbours*  sufferings ;  for  which 
reason  also  I  have  determined  never  to  think  too  lightly  of 
another's  complaints,  but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  compassion. 

27ie  Spectator. 
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Crust  anti  jFcar  Not. 

(a  simple  new  tear  sermon.) 

DY   THE   RIGHT   KEVEEEXD   ASHTON   OXENDEN,  D.D., 
LORD    BISHOP   OF   MONTREAL,    AND   METROPOLITAN   OF    CANADA. 

Isaiah  xii,  2. — *'ImU  trust,  and  not  he  afraid.'*^ 

HIS  is  my  New  Year's  text.  This  is  what  I  wish  you, 
each  one,  to  feel  as  regards  your  future.  I  wish  you  to 
enter  upon  this  New  Year  with  the  prophet's  words  on 
your  lips  and  in  your  hearts,  **  I  will  trust,  and  not  be 
afraid." 

How  much  there  is  that  crowds  in  upon  us  just  at  this  time. 
The  sins  of  our  past  lives  seem  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  fill  us  with 
shame  and  sorrow;  and  as  for  our  many  mercies  that  we  have 
received,  it  is  a  special  season  when  we  should  count  them  up.  We 
are  now  beginning  a  New  Year — wo  are  entering  upon  a  fresh  stage 
in  our  lives — we  are  come  to  another  milestone  on  our  earthly  journey. 
I  think,  then,  it  is  well  to  make  at  least  some  one  good  resolution 
for  the  future,  and  then  pray  earnestly  to  God  to  enable  us  to 
carry  it  out.  And  wliat  shall  our  resolution  be  ?  I  might  suggest 
many,  but  I  shall  choose  one,  and  that  is  concerning  the  Holy  Supper 
of  our  Lord,  Let  us  think  more  than  we  have  done  about  the 
Lord's  Table,  and  endeavour  to  act  as  He,  whose  servants  we  are, 
would  have  us  act  Perhaps  you  are  not  a  communicant ;  then  I 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  resolve  to  become  one  this  year; 
for  until  you  obey  this  commandment  of  the  Saviour,  you  cannot 
be  one  of  His. 

I  would  not  say  that  all  who  do  come  are  on  the  road  to  heaven, 

but  I  must  say  that  those  who  do  not  come  have  yet  a  step  to  take 

before  they  can  feel  they  are  on  the  way  thither.    We  must  not  obey 

our  Lord  in  one  thing,  and  dieohey  Him  in  another.     '  If  ye  love 
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me/  He  says,  *  keep  my  commandments ; '  and  again,  *  Ye  aro 
my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.'  And  yet  here 
is  one  command  week  after  week  disregarded.  Do  not  think 
that  your  state  can  be  right,  so  long  as  you  neglect  this  ordinance. 
You  may  say  you  are  not  *  fit,'  but  be  not  content  that  this  unfitness 
should  continue  one  moment  longer.  Ask  God  to  make  you  more 
in  earnest,  and  more  decided — ask  Him  to  give  you  a  stronger  and 
truer  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  then  you  will  delight  in  coming  to 
this  blessed  sacrament. 

You,  who  never  come  to  the  Lord's  Table,  ask  yourself,  whether 
there  is  not  some  sin  that  keeps  you  away  ?  And,  oh !  at  once  put 
it  from  you,  or  it  will  destroy  your  soul.  You,  again,  who  are  not 
without  thought,  but  feel  a  little  uneasy  at  not  being  a  Com- 
municant, entreat  God  to  show  you  whether  or  no  it  is  His  will 
that  you  should  this  year  become  one.  And  you,  who  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  coming  to  the  Holy  Table,  pray  that  your  at- 
tendance there  may  be  more  devout,  and  therefore  bring  to  you 
a  fuller  blessing. 

And  now  let  us  for  a  minute  or  two  cast  our  eyes  forward  into 
the  Future,  and  try  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  text. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  you  who  road  this  may  have 
at  this  time  some  trial,  or  some  difiiculty,  that  woiglis  down  your 
spirit ;  or,  when  you  look  onward,  you  may  see  some  coming  trouble 
looming  in  the  distance.  Oh !  how  light  will  all  these  become,  if  you 
can  only  bring  yourself  to  say,  *  I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid.'  I 
will  cast  all  my  care  on  Him  who  carotli  for  me.  There  are  some 
persons  who  are  always  looking  forward  despondingly.  Instead  of 
being  thankful  for  present  blessings,  they  are  alwaj-s  foreboding 
ill,  and  to  such  persons  everything  appears  dark.  The  fear  of  evil 
always  haunts  them.  It  poisons  all  their  enjoyments,  and  kills 
many  a  little  joy  which  is  sent  to  cheer  them  on  their  way.  They 
are  like  travellers,  who,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  smooth  road 
and  cheerful  sunshine  as  they  journey  on,  are  always  in  fear  of 
some  approaching  storm,  or  of  some  possible  danger,  though  all  at 
present  is  calm  around  them.  Surely,  as  Christians,  we  should 
take  a  brigliter  and  more  hopeful  view  of  what  is  before  us.  Since 
God  has  hitherto  helped  us,  we  should  look  up  to  Him  with  un- 
flinching confidence — we  should  cling  to  Him  as  a  feeble  child 
clings,  fuU  of  love  and  trust,  to  liis  parents,  and  so  wait  with  calm 
resignation  for  whatever  our  Heavenly  Father  may  order  for  us. 

And  then,  if  our  sky  should  suddenly  become  overcast,  and 
storms  should  break  forth  from  some  unexpected  quarter,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  cope  with  them — ^we  shall  go  forth  to  meet  the  futui'e 
prepared  in  all  things.  Yes ;  whether  the  New  Year  brings  us  a 
crown  of  unlooked-for  joys  or  a  cross  of  sorrow,  we  should  accept 
either  the  one  or  the  other  with  cheerful  trust.  For  if  we  are  not 
content  and  happy  with  what  our  Father  gives  us,  then  wo  do  not 
deserve  to  be  called  His  children. 

Do  you  wish  for  a  bright  example  of  such  trust  ?  You  may  see 
it  in  the  story  of  Daniel  in  Holy  Scripture  (Daniel  vi.).  That  holy 
man  of  God  dared  to  be  faithful,  in  spite  of  the  king's  decree.  He 
knew  the  danger  that  was  before  him,  and  was  not  alarmed ;  and 
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even  when  he  found  himself  in  the  den  of  hungry  lions,  he  \ras 
still  calm  and  fearless.     He  trusted,  and  was  not  afraid. 

Shall  I  give  you  an  instance  of  the  same  trustful  spirit,  which  I 
am  recommending  in  our  own  time  ?  It  happened  that,  when  once 
staying  at  a  seaport  town  in  France,  I  wandered  down  to  the  har- 
bour, and  there  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 
There  was  a  busy  stir  among  the  fishing  vessels,  and  presently  one 
and  another  was  towed  out  into  the  open  sea,  men  and  women 
eagerly  helping  with  ropes  till  the  boats  cleared  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  And  then  they  all  stood  on  the  pier-head,  making  fare- 
well signals  to  their  friends,  who  were  now  fairly  on  their  way, 
and  gradually  passing  out  of  sight.  These  hardy  fishers  were 
engaged  in  the  cod-fishery,  and  the  expedition  they  were  now 
going  on  was  somewhat  long  and  perilous.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
touching  sight;  but  it  was  not  yet  over,  for  presently,  when  the 
vessels  were  far  away,  and  many  a  husband  or  brother  was  thus 
separated  for  awhile  from  those  whom  they  had  left  behind,  we 
saw  a  little  band  of  those  women  kneel  down  together  at  the  end 
of  the  pier,  and  ofier  up  in  silence  their  prayers  to  Him  Who  alone 
could  watch  over  and  defend  their  absent  ones.  They  knew  their 
danger,  but  they  *  trusted,  and  were  not  afraid.'  Oh !  who  could 
have  looked  on  those  humble,  trustful  women  without  envying 
their  faith?  And  who  could  have  doubted  that  they  rose  from 
their  knees  strengthened  and  comforted  ? 

Dear  friends,  let  us  also  try  and  exercise  this  trustful  spirit. 
To-day  we  are  taking  our  first  step,  as  it  were,  in  a  New  Year. 
We  are  leaving  one  path,  and  entering  on  another.  Behind  us 
lies  our  past  life,  like  a  long  dream ;  before  us  is  the  Futiire,  like  an 
unknown  country  clothed  in  mist,  so  that  we  cannot  see  our  track. 

Oh !  trust  your  Saviour,  and  He  will  bring  you  safely  on  your 
way ;  He  will  make  darkness  light  before  you,  and  crooked  ways 
straight;  Are  you  poor?  He  knew  what  poverty  was,  and  He 
will  provide  for  you.  Are  you  in  trouble  ?  He  was  *  a  Man  of 
sorrows,*  and  can  feel  for  you  and  help  you.  Are  you  in  doubt  or 
difficulty?  He  will  be  your  Counsellor;  Do  you  now  feel  an 
earnest  desire  to  become  a  real  and  decided  Christian?  Jesus 
will  take  you  under  His  loving  care.  He  stretches  out  His 
arms  towards  you — He  invites  you  to  His  own  Holy  Feast,  for 
the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  your  soul.  'Trust,  then, 
and  be  not  afraid.' 

Yes,  my  God,  Thou  wilt  help  us.  Full  of  trust,  we  will  lean 
upon  Thee;  and  whatever  may  Ibofall  us  during  this  year,  nothing 
shall  turn  us  away  from  Thee,  or  destroy  our  confidence  in  Thee. 
The  future  can  have  no  terrors  for  us,  for  we  know  that  Thou  art 
"by  our  side.  No  loss  can  dishearten  us,  so  long  as  we  do  not  lose 
Thee.  All  the  days  of  the  New  Year  will  we  walk,  leaning  upon 
Thine  arm.  We  will  place  full  confidence  in  Thee.  Yea,  we  will 
<  trust,  and  not  be  afraid.' 
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t!rf)e  Cransport. 

HE  great  eye  of  day  was  open,  and  a  joyful  light  filled 
air,  heaven,  and  ocean.  The  marble  clouds  lay  motion- 
less far  and  wide  over  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  all  memory 
of  storm*  and  hurricane  had  vanished  from  the  magni- 
ficence of  that  vast  calm.  There  was  but  a  gentle 
heaving  on  tho  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  tho  sea-birds  floated  steadily 
there,  or  dipped  their  wings  for  a  moment  in  the  wreathed  foam, 
and  again  wheeled  sportively  away  into  the  sunshine.  One  ship — 
only  one  single  ship — was  within  the  encircling  horizon,  and  she 
had  lain  there  as  if  at  anchor  since  the  morning  light,  for  although 
all  her  sails  were  set,  scarcely  a  wandering  breeze  touched  her  can- 
vas, and  her  flags  hung  dead  on  staff  and  at  peak,  or  lifted  them- 
selves uncertainly  up  at  intervals,  and  then  sunk  again  into  motion- 
less repose.  The  crew  paced  not  her  deck,  for  they  knew  that  no 
breeze  would  come  till  after  meridian. 

And  it  was  tho  Lord's  Day. 

A  small  congregation  were  singing  praises  to  Ood  in  that  chapel 
which  rested  almost  as  quietly  on  the  sea  as  the  House  of  worship, 
in  which  they  had  been  used  to  pray,  then  nestled  far  off  on  a  foun- 
dation of  rock,  in  a  green  valley  of  their  forsaken  Scotland.  They 
were  emigrants — nor  hoped  ever  again  to  see  the  mists  of  their 
native  mountains.  But  as  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  psalm, 
each  singer  half  forgot  that  it  blended  with  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
and  almost  believed  himself  sitting  in  the  kirk  of  his  own  beloved 
parish. 

But  hundreds  of  billowy  leagues  intervened  between  them  and 
the  little  tinkling  bell  that  tolled  their  happier  friends  to  tlie  quiet 
House  of  God. 

And  now  an  old  grey-headed  man  rose  to  pray,  and  held  up  his 
withered  hands  in  fervent  supplication  for  all  around,  whom,  in 
good  truth,  he  called  his  children,  for  three  generations  were  with 
the  patriarch  in  that  tabernacle.  There,  in  one  group,  were  hus- 
bands and  wives  standing  together,  in  awe  of  Him  who  held  the 
deep  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand ;  there,  youths  and  maidens,  linked 
together  by  the  feelings  of  the  same  destiny,  some  of  them  perhaps 
hoping,  when  they  reached  the  shore,  to  lay  their  heads  on  one 
pillow ;  there,  children,  hand  in  hand,  happy  in  the  wonders  of  the 
ocean ;  and  there  were  infants  smiling  on  the  sunny  deck  and  un- 
conscious of  the  meaning  of  hymn  or  prayer. 

Suddenly  a  low,  crackling,  seething  sound  was  heard  stmgglinl^ 
beneath  the  deck,  and  a  sailor  called  with  a  loud  voice,  ** Fire, fire! 
the  ship's  on  fire !  "  Holy  words  died  on  the  preacher's  tongue;  the 
congregation  feU  asunder,  and  pale  faces,  wild  eyes,  groans,  shrieks, 
and  outcries  rent  the  silence  of  the  lonesome  sea.  No  one  for  a 
while  knew  the  other,  as  all  were  hurried  as  in  a  whirlwind  up  ainl 
down  the  ship. 

A  dismal  heat,  all  unlike  tho  warmth  of  that  beautiful  sun,  came 
stifling  on  every  breath.  Mothers,  who  in  their  first  terror  had 
shuddered  only  for  themselves,  now  clasped  their  infants  to  their 
breasts  and  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  heaven.  Bold,  brave  men  grew 
white  as  ashes,  and  hands,  strengthened  by  toil  and  storm,  trembled 
like  the  aspen  leaf. 

**  Gone,  gone !  we  are  all  gone ! "  was  ndtr  the  cry ;  yet  no  one 
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knew  from  whence  that  cry  came ;  and  men  glared  reproachfully 
on  each  others'  countenances,  and  strove  to  keep  down  the  audible 
beating  of  their  own  breasts.  The  desperate  love  of  life  drove  them 
instinctively  to  their  own  stations,  and  the  water  was  poured,  as 
by  the  strength  of  giants,  down  among  the  smouldering  flames. 
But  the  devouring  element  roared  up  into  the  air,  and  deck,  masts, 
sails,  and  shrouds  were  one  crackling  and  hissing  sheet  of  Are. 

"Let  down  the  boat!  "  was  now  the  yell  of  hoarse  voices;  and 
in  an  instant  she  was  filled  with  life.  Tlien  there  was  frantic  leap- 
ing into  the  sea ;  and  all  who  were  fast  drowning,  moved  convul- 
sively towards  that  little  ark.  Some  sank  down  at  once  into  oblivion 
— some  grasped  at  nothing  -^th  their  disappearing  hands — some 
seized  in  vain  on  unqnenched  pieces  of  tfaie  fiery  wreck  —  some 
would  fain  have  saved  a  iriend  almost  in  the  last  agonies — and 
some,  strong  in  a  savage  despair,  tore  froni  them  the  clenched 
fingers  that  would  have  dragged  them  down,  and  forgot  in  fear  both 
love  and  pity. 

Enveloped  in  flames  and  smoke,  a  frantior  mother  flung  down 
her  baby  among  the  crew ;  and  as  it  fell  among  the  upward  oars 
unharmed,  she  shrieked  out,  '^  Go,  husband,  go !  for  I  am  content 
to  die.  Oh!  live,  live,  my  husband,  for  our  darling  Willy's 
sake." 

But,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  with  his  manly  bosom  full  of  health 
and  hope,  the  husband  looked  for  a  moment  till  he  saw  his  child 
was  safe,  and  then,  taking  his  young  Tdfe  in  his  arms,  he  sank  down 
beneath  the  burning  fragments  of  a  sail,  never  more  to  rise  till, 
at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead 
that  are  in  it. 


BUILDINO   AND   THEN   SITTINO   IN  AN  EXPOSED    SITUATION. 
BY  JAMES  niLDYARD,    B.D.,    BECTOB   OF  INGOLDSBY. 

|N  our  garden  this  spiing  a  mistletoe  tlirush,  which  is 
naturally  a  very  shy  bird,  has  built  a  nest  in  the  fork  of 
a  pear-tree,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
portion  of  the  tree  has  not  a  twig  to  conceal  it,  nor  even 
a  honeysuckle  or  other  creeper  to  mask  it,  and  will  be 
as  bare  and  exposed  all  through  the  summer  as  it  was  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  tree,  moreover,  stands  in  a  narrow  flower-border, 
close  to  a  gravel  walk  leading  to  the  garden  pump,  and  is  passed  a 
dozen  times  at  least  every  day  by  some  of  the  household. 

Yet,  curious  enough,  this  bird  has  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  her 
mate,  in  building  her  nest,  early  and  late,  unobserved  by  anyone  ; 
nor  was  it  discovered  till  four  eggs  had  been  successively  deposited 
therein.  She  is  now,  however,  at  length  sitting,  and  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  the  fcunily.  Yet  she  is  not  alarmed,  and  keeps 
80  constant  to  her  seat,  that,  though  I  have  passed  the  place  at  all 
hours,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  I  have 
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neTOT  once  observed  her  abBent.  Nor  is  she  startled  by  the  tmn- 
dling  of  tihe  garden  roller  or  wheelbarrow,  or  the  hoeing  and  racing 
of  the  bed  where  the  tree  stands^  Yesterday  we  hod  occasion  to 
lop  off  some  dead  branches  &om  aa  adjoining  apple-tree,  and 
which  had  to  be  dragged  post  where  she  was  sitting,  out  even  this 


noise  and  rustle  did  not  cause  her  to  leave  her  nest;  and  this  even- 
ing, though  men  were  firing  at  the  rooks  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  neighbouring  plantation,  the  undaunted  bird  still  held  on 
to  her  ej^inted  task. 

What  a  lesson,  ^nethinks,  doea  this  faithful  creature  afford  vm ! 
So  long,  indeed,  as  the  objects  of  our  pursuit  are  comparatively 
unimportant,  bo  long  does  it  beseem  us  to  set  about  them  quietly 
and  unobtruBLTely ;  nor  is  it  material  if  wo  intermit  them,  as 
occasion  serves.  But  when  once  the  call  of  duty  becomes  urgent 
and  imperative,  then  to  be  absent  or  wEintingto  the  claim  upon  our 
time  and  talents,  becomes  a  ein.  Whole  years  of  labour  may  fail 
of  their  destined  fruit  by  the  untimely  neglect  of  a  single  day. 

Had  this  indefatigable  bird  forsaken  her  nest  but  for  one  hour  at 
the  critical  moment,  all  her  hopes  of  a  progeny  for  the  present  year 
would  have  vanished.  Four  addled  eggs  would  have  rewarded  the 
pains  of  a  month's  toil  and  anxiety. 

The  business  we  have  once  deliberately  underiaken,  if  done  only 
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by  lialTeSy.or  deserted  in  the  midst,  had  as  well  or  eyen  better  have 
been  never  beg^un  at  all. 

Lastly,  what  a  perfect  example  of  faith  have  we  in  this  feathered 
creature !  How  she  dwells  on  the  conviction  of  a  sure  though  \inseen 
fruit  of  her  labour !  How  she  realises  the  substance  of  that  which 
as  yet  is  not ! — So  little  have  these  eggs  the  appearance  of  the  life 
that  is  in  them,  that  a  sparrow  will  sit  for  weeks  upon  half  a  dozen 
oval  chalk  stones  when  its  natural  eggs  have  been  removed. 

Cannot  we,  then,  trust  our  inmost  hopes  to  the  unfailing  promises 
of  Scripture,  and  believe  though  we  see  not ;  and,  strgng  in  that 
belief,  should  we  not  persevere  stedfastly  to  the  end,  through  all 
the  rather  fanciful  than  real  terrors  and  difficulties  by  which  we  are 
assaulted  in  our  heavenward  course  ? 


James  ffioiuins'si  iSos* 

Ohapteb  m. 

It  is  not  generally  difficult  to  forget.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
saddest  things  in  this  sad  world  of  ours  how  soon  we  forget  our 
joys,  our  sorrows,  our  blessings,  our  sins.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if 
it  would  be  so  with  James  Golding.  After  the  inquest  was  past 
and  the  nine  days'  wonder  was  over,  after  Smith  had  told  the  story 
till  he  was  tired  and  had  some  fresh  marvel  to  relate,  everything 
seemed  to  settle  down  as  if  that  wretched  Sunday  was  merely  a 
dream.  He  threw  himself  with  fresh  vigour  into  his  business,  and 
his  hands  were  full  of  work,  but  he  found  that  to  forget  was  not  so 
easy.  Every  day  something  seemed  to  recall  to  his  mind  what  he 
would  so  willingly  have  forgotten.  One  day  it  was  a  ragged 
morsel  of  a  shawl  still  clinging  to  the  sugar-cask  that  brought  a 
flood  of  memories.  Another  day,  as  Smith  left  the  shop  after 
making  a  purchase,  he  stopped,  and,  looking  across  the  cricket  field 
and  meadows  beyond,  said,  **  How  they  have  been  cutting  the  trees 
here ;  I  declare  you  can  see  right  across  to  the  Union.'' 

And  it  was  true ;  a  comer  of  the  ugly  red  brick  building  was 
visible,  and  every  time  he  left  his  shop,  Gelding's  eyes  looked  across 
to  the  place  where  his  child  was  being  brought  up  as  a  pauper. 
B[itherto  he  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  Union,  but  now  it  seemed 
constantly  in  people's  mouths.  Sometimes  it  was  in  jest,  as  when 
a  neighbour  would  jingle  the  money  in  his  pockets,  and  say,  "Ay, 
Golding,  you  and  I  may  have  to  thank  the  parish  for  board  and 
lodging  yet ; "  or,  in  earnest,  as  when  another  would  say,  **  I  liope 
neiUier  me  nor  mine  may  ever  come  to  the  Workhouse."  Then, 
too,  if  Gt)lding  went  out,  his  business  seemed  constantly  to  take  him 
by  the  Low  Meadows  or  the  Workhouse ;  or  if  he  went  in  another 
direction  he  met  the  Workhouse  school,  and  could  not  help  glancing 
at  the  faces  as  they  passed  and  wondering  if  his  boy  was  one.  The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  no  one  guessed  how  much 
bitterness  lay  hid  in  Gilding's  heart  who  outwardly  seemed  so 
prosperous,  and  who  was  so  mghly  respected.  Money  seemed  to 
grow  under  his  touch,  and  hislbusiness  had  never  been  so  thriving 
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Thus  time  passed,  leaving  Golding  much  as  it  found  him,  only 
turning  his  hair  more  grey,  and  his  face  more  thin  and  sharp,  and 
making  him  more  keen  in  his  business,  and  more  fond  of  money 
for  its  own  sake. 

Two  years  had  slipped  away,  and  it  was  again  July,  and  still 
Golding  was  busy.  There  was  something  doing  in  the  cricket 
field  opposite,  but  Golding  was  too  busy  to  notice  it.  He  did  not 
know  that  there  was  anybody  in  the  shop,  when  a  tapping  on  the 
coimter  startled  him,  and,  coming  from  behind  his  desk,  and 
looking  over,  he  saw  two  round  grey  caps  with  a  button  in  the 
middle  of  each ;  and  underneath  these,  two  pairs  of  bright  eyes 
looking  up  at  him,  and  a  hand  grasping  a  penny. 

**  We  wants  a  ha'porth  of  lolHes,"  a  voice  said. 

**  Whichll  you  have,  my  man  ?  " 

**  Them  pink  uns." 

Golding  shook  out  a  liberal  paperfuU,  and  the  children  turned  to 
go.  As  they  came  to  the  door  he  oould  see  them  better,  and  at 
once  recognised  the  Union  dross.  Two  little  boys,  about  five  or 
six,  much  of  a  height,  only  one  was  stronger  and  rounder  looking 
than  the  other.  Loth  had  brown  eyes,  and  one  had  curly  hair  and 
a  merry,  laughing  face,  and  the  other  had  straight  hair  and  a  more 
thoughtful,  serious  look.  It  was  only  the  latter  that  Gelding's  eyes 
fixed  on  with  a  sudden  pain  at  his  heart.  But  the  door  shut  with 
a  jingle  of  the  little  beU,  and  the  children  were  out  of  sight. 

A  few  minutes  later  Smith  came  in.  "Just  come  across  the  road, 
Golding ;  there's  a  sight  there  worth  seeing,  if  you're  not  too  busy." 
So  they  went  across  to  the  stile  opposite.  The  field  was  fuYL  of 
children  playing,  boys  hard  at  work  at  cricket,  very  serious  in  their 
play,  after  the  manner  of  English  boys  ;  and  girls,  hot  and  happy, 
over  drop-the-handkerchief,  and  oranges- and-lemous,  while  under 
the  old  elms,  a  table  stood,  heaped  with  mugs  and  baskets 
of  cake,  and  forms  were  being  set  ready  and  cans  of  hot  tea 
were  being  brought  from  a  neighbouring  house. 

"  It's  a  school-treat  to  airthe  children  in  the  place,"  Smith  said, 
**  and  thejr've  not  left  out  one,  I  should  think,  not  oven  the  Union, 
poor  little  souls  !  Look  there  now  ;"  and  he  pointed  to  two  boys 
who  were  standing  near  the  gate,  the  very  two  that  had  just  been 
in  Gelding's  shop.  **  There's  two  fine  little  fellows.  Come  here, 
my  men,  and  tell  us  your  names." 

The  curly-haired  boy  was  evidently  the  leading  spirit,  and  he 
spoke  for  both.     "  He  bo  Johnnie  and  I  be  Jack." 

**  Jack  and  Johnnie  !  Well,  be  good  lads,  there's  a  halfpenny 
a-piece  for  you  and  be  ojff ;  tea's  ready  and  you  don't  often  get  plum- 
cake,  I  reckon." 

The  Union  schoolmaster  came  up  just  then  to  fetch  the  boys,  who 
did  not  want  much  calling,  to  run  off  to  the  attractive  place  where 
there  was  as  much  as  they  coidd  eat,  and  more. 

"  Who  are  they,  Mr.  Field  ?"  Smith  asked. 

**  Well,  one  of  them  is  the  child  of  that  woman  who  was  found 

down  yonder  dead,  and  the  other  was  bom  in  the  house.     Good 

little  chaps,  but  there's  not  much  chance  for  them,  they're  pretty 

sure  to  turn  out  bad."   And  then  he  went  away ;  and  Golding,  vriiAi 
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a  wretched  feeliDg  weigliing  on  his  heart,  hurried  back  to  his 
shop. 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  this  time.  It  is  enough  to  see  that 
GK)lding  was  constantly  reminded  of  his  boy's  existence,  and  that, 
do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  quite  forget,  nor  go  on  comfortably, 
as  if  nothing  was  wrong ;  but  people  noticed  that  he  grew  colder 
and  more  reserved,  and  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but  his  business 
and  money-getting.  He  was  *  age-ing  fast,'  people  said,  and 
indeed  he  looked  much  older  than  many  a  neighbour  who  seemed 
to  have  twice  his  cares.  There  was  Smith,  for  instance,  with  eight 
little  ones  and  a  poor  sickly  wife,  and  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  them 
decently,  but  those  baby  fingers  can  smooth  out  the  furrows  they 
cause,  and  as  he  held  his  wife's  aching  head  on  his  breast,  it  drove 
away  the  selfishness  and  coldness  of  time  and  age  from  his  heart. 
But  Golding  grew  furrowed,  and  cold,  and  selfish,  for  his  wife  was 
dead  and  his  child  in  the  Workhouse. 

And  so  time  passed ;  nine  years  rolled  away  since  his  wife  died, 
when  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Union  became  vacant,  and  Mr.  Percy 
took  it.  He  especially  devoted  himself  to  trying  to  help  and  im- 
prove the  children  who  were  growing  up  among  such  bad  influences, 
and  who  seemed  to  have  such  small  chance  of  becoming  good,  and 
useful,  and  happy  men  and  women.  The  girls  were  the  special 
objects  of  his  pity,  and  many  of  the  Workhouse  girls  had  to  thank 
Mr.  Percy  for  placing  them  in  situations  where  kindness  and  for- 
bearance and  great  patience  gradually  weeded  out  the  bad  and 
nourished  the  good,  and  made  the  right  path  smooth  and  pleasant, 
and  not  hopelessly  difficult  and  wearisome,  so  that  at  last  they 
became  steady,  respectable  servants,  thanking  God  that  they  were 
not  like  so  many  who,  alas,  from  gaols  and  reformatories,  point 
to  their  workhouse  homo  as  th©  beginning  of  their  downfall.  The 
boys  were  not  forgotten  either,  and  soon  after  his  taking  the 
chaplaincy,  Mr.  Percy  asked  his  parishioners  to  give  him  their  help 
for  tyro  boys  in  whom  ho  was  deeply  interested.  He  thought  there 
was  much  good  in  them ;  they  were  both  strong,  active  boys  of 
twelve,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  tell,  well-meaning  and  honest, 
though,  Gt)(i  knows,  poor  little  lads,  they  have  not  been  in  the  way 
of  learning  much  good.  "I  thought,"  he  added,  **that  perhaps 
some  of  you  might  be  in  want  of  a  boy  to  help  in  your  shop  or  run 
errands,  and  woidd  take  one  of  them,  and  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and 
teach  him  a  bit." 

Mr.  Percy's  eye  was  fixed  on  Golding ;  ho  knew  that  he  was 
doing  a  good  business,  and  could  well  afford  to  keep  another  lad, 
and  he  knew  that  several  boys  had  made  a  good  beginning  at  his 
shop.  But  Golding  was  silent.  A  strange  feeling  at  his  heart  told 
him  that  it  was  his  own  boy  who  was  now  offered  him,  and  a  curious 
conflict  was  going  on  within  him ;  he  thought  that  it  might  perhaps 
quiet  that  restless  conscience  of  his  to  have  him,  and  do  some- 
thing for  him ;  but  then  if  he  was  constantly  with  him  the  secret 
might  creep  out ;  and  then  again,  why  should  he  burden  himself 
with  a  boy  who  might  turn  out  badly  and  be  a  constant  worry  and 
vexation  to  him  ?  But  while  he  hesitated  others  spoke,  and  Mr. 
Percy  turned  from  GK)lding  with  a  look  of  disappointment  to  the 
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warmer-liearted  peoplo  who  were  not  so  cautious.    One  of  them 
was  Smith. 

*' You  see,  Sir,"  he  said,  ''I  always  have  kept  a  hoy  to  take  the 
papers  round,  but  I  thought  as  my  own  boy  was  ten  I  might  do 
without  and  save  a  bit ;  but  I've  managed  so  far,  and  if  the  boy 
doesn't  want  much,  I  can  manage  to  give  him  his  food  and  a  trifle  a 
week,  and  I'll  teach  him  a  bit  of  an  evening,  and  I'll  do  my  best 
to  mcLke  a  man  of  him,  if  I  can." 

Miles,  the  market  gardener  on  the  hill,  offered  to  take  the  second 
with  his  other  boy,  anyhow  through  the  summer,  and  maybe  longer ; 
it  was  satisfactorily  settled,  and  Mr.  Percy  was  much  pleased, 
though  he  still  felt  a  lingering  regret  that  Golding  should  not  have 
offered  to  take  one. 

Smith's  shop  was  only  a  few  houses  from  Golding's,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Golding  saw  the  new  boy  going  in  and  out  with 
the  papers,  and  soon  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  two  whom  he 
had  seen  in  the  cricket  field,  and  sometimes  since;  he  was  the 
quieter  one  of  the  two,  Johnnie,  whom  Gblding  had  felt  from  the 
first  was  his  boy.  A  taJl,  strong  boy  he  was  now,  but  still  with  the 
serious,  thoughtful  look  that  pleased  Gelding's  fancy,  as  the  look  of 
one  who  would  be  sure  to  get  on  in  life,  though  what  matter  it  was 
to  him  he  did  not  know.  '*  Well,  perhaps,"  he  said  to  himself, 
<'  if  he  grows  up  steady,  and  I  ever  felt  inclined,  the  time  might 
come  when  I  could  do  something  for  him,  but  that's  not  likely." 

When  Miles's  cart  came  rattling  down  on  market  day  heaped  up 
with  cabbages,  he  also  recognised  Jack  mounted  on  the  top  and 
urging  on  the  shaggy  pony  at  a  great  rate  ~  still  curly-haired  and 
rosy  and  merry-eyed,  and  as  proud  as  a  king  to  pass  by  his  Mend 
Johnnie  at  that  wonderful  pace. 

''He's  a  pickle  and  no  mistake,"  Oolding  said  to  himself,  ''and 
he'U  get  into  no  end  of  scrapes.  I  hope  he  mayn't  lead  Johnnie  into 
any,  but  there — what  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  " 

'*  Have  you  seen  that  boy  of  mine  ?"  Smith  asked,  as  he  came  in 
one  evening  in  the  first  week  of  having  Johnnie.  '^  It*s  early  days 
to  talk,  but  he's  a  capital  one,  he  is,  and  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
although  he  looks  so  quiet.  I  warrant  he'll  do,  he's  so  quick  and 
handy,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  he's  not  got  any  bad  tricks." 

What  right  had  Golding  to  feel  pleased  ?  What  was  praise  or 
blame  of  the  boy  to  him  ?  And  yet  a  feeling  of  pleasure  crept  into 
that  frosty  nature  of  his  in  spite  of  himseu*.  '^  What's  the  lad's 
name?"  he  asked. 

'VWell,  we  call  him  Johnnie ;  it  sounds  more  kindly  with  my 
boys,  and  my  wife  she's  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him.  John  Blake 
they  call  him ;  but  there — you  know  his  story,  don't  you?  " 

**  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,"  Gliding  said,  hurriedly,  and  turned 
away  to  avoid  the  too  familiar  story  that  he  had  hoped  to  bury  under 
time  and  business  and  prosperity,  and  which  yet  came  springing 
up  to  meet  him  at  every  turn. 

It  was  not  only  from  Smith  that  Golding  heard  continually  of 

Johnnie  Blake.     It  strangely  chanced  that  Mrs.  Wilmot,  the  old 

woman  who  had  for  years  looked  after  Gilding's  house,  and 

cooked  and  washed  for  him,  found  a  room  in  her  house  where 
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Johnnie  could  sleep,  as  Smitli  had  no  corner  to  put  him  in,  and  the 
kind  old  body  took  him  in  for  a  mere  trifle  a  week,  not  only  to  her 
house  but  to  her  heart,  and  soon  began  to  care  for  the  workhouse 
boy  as  tenderly  as  she  had  for  her  own  sons,  now  working  their 
way  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  She  was  getting  old  and 
talkative,  and  many  a  time  wo\dd  pour  out  to  Golding  the 
praises  of  **  her  boy,"  as  she  soon  grew  to  call  him ;  but  as  she  did 
not  allude  to  his  former  history,  Golding  did  not  mind.  Mrs. 
Wilmot  thought  that  the  sooner  his  starting  point  was  forgotten 
the  better,  and  so  she  would  not  talk  about  it. 

Johnnie  Blake  and  Jack  Stone  (for  so  the  other  boy  was  called) 
still  kept  up  their  friendship,  and  were  together  as  much  as  they 
could.  Jack  Stone  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  Johnnie  Blake  in 
falling  among  kind-hearted,  easy-going  people,  like  the  Smiths  and 
Mrs.  Wilmot.  Miles,  the  nursery-man,  was  kind  and  well-mean- 
ing on  the  whole,  but  he  was  stern  and  strict,  and  would  not  stand 
any  carelessness,  and  many  was  the  rough  word  and  blow  that 
Jack  bore.  But  it  did  him  no  harm ;  he  was  light-hearted  and 
merry,  and  needed  a  tight  hand  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  and 
in  spite  of  their  constant  falling  out.  Jack  liked  Miles  and  Miles 
liked  Jack,  and  often  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  mischievous 
monkey  tricks  he  had  to  punish. 

Out  of  work  hours,  Jack  was  left  quite  to  himself,  and  as  long  as 
none  of  his  doings  reached  Miles* s  cars,  his  master  did  not  much 
care  what  became  of  Jiim. 

The  other  boy  there  was  a  good  deal  older  than  Jack,  and  was 
an  idle,  good-for-nothing  lad.  At  first,  he  and  Jack  were  great 
friends,  and  spent  their  Sundays  together  in  all  sorts  of  amuse- 
ments, but,  happily  for  Jack,  this  did  not  last  long.  One  Sunday 
they  met  Johnnie,  who  was  going  to  church  with  Mrs.  Wilmot. 
Johnnie  had  been  taken  into  St.  Peter's  choir,  and  as  he  had  a  good 
voice  and  was  fond  of  using  it,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him. 
Johnnie  called  out  to  Jack  to  come  too,  but  Jack  did  not  think  him- 
self smart  enough,  but  said  that  perhaps  he  would  come  next 
Sunday.  As  soon  as  they  had  parted,  Hallett,  the  other  boy, 
began  chaffing  and  calling  Johnnie  a  saint  and  a  humbug,  and  asked 
Jack  if  he  meant  to  be  the  same.  But  Jack  was  no  coward,  and 
would  not  be  laughed  out  of  his  intentions,  or  hear  a  friend  of  his 
abused,  and  he  gave  Hallet  back  his  words  with  interest,  and  the 
next  day,  when  the  subject  was  revived,  the  words  came  to  blows, 
and  Jack  being  the  smallest,  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  also  got  a 
flogging  from  Miles  for  having  a  black  eye,  and  breaking  a  fuchsia 
in  the  scuffle.  However,  next  Sunday  Jack  was  ready  with  a 
shining,  well-washed  face  and  crisp  curly  hair  to  go  to  church  with 
Johnnie,  and  when  he  had  once  begun,  it  soon  grew  into  a  regular 
habit,  and  though  it  was  begun  to  show  Hallet  that  he  was  not 
to  be  bullied,  it  was  continued  from  a  better  motive. 

After  a  time,  Johnnie  did  not  appear  such  perfection  as  he  had  at 
first.  He  was  inclined  to  be  sulky,  and  sometimes  would  be  silent 
and  sullen  for  days  together,  but  Smith  hoped  that  he  would  grow 
out  of  it.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Percy,  who  lent  him 
books,  and  helped  him  with  his  learning,  and  as  he  was  quick  and 
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intelligent,  lie  quite  repaid  the  trouble.  ''He  takes  after  Hs 
mother,"  Golding  used  to  say  to  himself,  "  she  was  terrible  fond  of 
a  book,  but  he  has  his  father's  care  of  his  money,  not  like  that 
Stone  whose  money  bums  holes  in  his  pockets." 


Chaptee  IV. 

Smith's  business  very  much  improved  during  the  next  few  years; 
ho  never  regretted  taking  Johnie,  and  when  Johnie  was  fifteen,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  place,  he  was  able  to  increase  his  wages  and 
keep  him  on,  with  a  smaller  boy  to  take  round  the  papers.  Jack, 
too,  was  kept  on.  They  had  both  grown  tall,  strong  lads,  but 
Jack  was  the  strongest  and  hardiest  of  the  two,  from  his  constant 
out-of-door  work.  All  seemed  going  well  with  the  boys,  when 
suddenly  a  cloud  came  up  which  threatened  a  storm. 

One  day.  Smith  came  into  Gelding's  shop  looking  troubled  and 
anxious.  **I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  he  said,  **  and  I  want  you 
to  advise  me,  Golding.  It's  very  vexing.  I'd  rather  that  any- 
thing had  happened  than  this." 

"WoU!  what's  up?" 

**  Why,  I've  missed  some  money  from  the  till,  and  that's  the 
fact." 

**  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  I  stand  here,  and  it's  not  once  but  two  or  three 
times  now.  Only  a  little,  a  few  shillings,  but  still  it's  thieving  all 
the  same." 

Golding  felt  a  strange  coldness  at  his.  heart.  **  Who  is  it  ?  "  he 
said. 

**Ay,  ay!  I  know  what  you'll  say,  that  it's  Johnnie,  but  I 
don't  believe  it.  I'd  trust  him  with  anything,  I'd  sooner  think 
it  was  myself.  No !  I'll  teU  you  who  I've  my  eye  on — Jack  Stone; 
he's  so  often  about  the  place  on  one  excuse  or  another,  and  he's 
not  a  steady  chap  like  Jolmnie." 

Golding  gave  an  involuntary  sigh  of  relief.  "  The  young 
rascal,"  he  said,  "  I'd  give  him  a  good  lesson  if  I  was  you.  Speak 
to  Miles,  he'll  teach  him  to  keep  his  fingers  to  himself,  I 
warrant." 

"Well,  I  was  thinking  as  I'd  speak  to  Miles,  but  still  it  may 
not  be  the  lad,  and  it's  no  use  getting  him  into  trouble  for  nothing. 
I  can't  think  who  else  it  can  be,  though.  I*d  like  to  prove  it 
before  I  said  anything." 

<«  Well,  mark  some  money.     Set  a  trap  for  the  young  rogue." 

**I'd  a  deal  rather  prevent  him  firom  taking  it  than  find  him 
out,"  kind-hearted  Smith  said. 

**Ay,  but  it's  not  fair;  he'll  go  on  if  he's  not  found  out,  and 
there's  no  knowing  where  it  may  stop." 

'*  Very  well,"  Smith  said,  "  I'll  mark  some  money — like  this — do 
you  see  ?  " 

A  few  days  after  this,  Jack  came  into  Gelding's  shop,  whistling 
like  a  bird,  and  as  happy  and  gay  as  one,  and  bought  some  tea. 
He  was  tossing  a  shilling  up  in  Ills  hand.    When  Golding  lield 
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out  his  hand  for  the  money,  he  laughed  and  gave  it  a  spin  in  the  air: 
"  We'll  toss  for  the  money,  Master  Golding — heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose — here  you  are,"  and  he  tossed  the  money  on  the  counter.  It 
was  a  marked  shilling. 

**  Come  here,"  Golding  said,  and  Jack  followed  him  much  surprised 
into  the  parlour.  "  Now,  my  young  man,  you're  caught ;  that 
shilling  you  stole  so  cleverly  was  marked,  and  you're  found  out, 
sharp  as  you  think  yourself." 

Jack  got  very  red.  "  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  stammered,  "  if 
you  weren't  an  old  man,  I'd  knock  you  down." 

*'  Mean  ?  You  young  thief,  you'll  see  soon  enough,"  and  Golding 
shut  the  door  on  him,  and  locked  it,  and  was  in  Smith's  shop  in  a 
minute.  Johnnie  was  standing  folding  the  papers  that  had  just 
come  in,  hut  Golding  did  tiot  care  for  his  presence,  and,  in  a  few 
words,  told  Smith  what  had  happened.  Smith  was  dreadfully 
grieved.  In  his  heart,  I  think,  he  would  rather  have  been  robbed 
of  half  his  income  than  have  found  it  out.  Even  now  he  was  all 
for  hushing  it  up,  and  letting  off  Jack  with  a  good  talking  to. 
But  Golding  was  not  inclined  for  such  mUd  measures,  and  spoke 
of  its  being  Smith's  duty  to  make  an  example  of  the  boy. 
As  they  turned  their  steps  back  to  Golding's  shop,  they  did  not 
notice  that  Johnnie  followed  them  with  a  pale  face  and  anxious 
eyes.  Smith  was  quite  ready  to  be  gentle  and  forgiving  to  the 
penitent,  conscience-stricken  culprit  whom  he  expected  to  find,  but 
he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  burst  of  anger  that  met  him 
when  the  door  was  unlocked.  Jack  stormed  till  Smith  wcus  quite 
silenced,  and  Golding  spoke  of  sending  for  the  police.  Smith 
stood  wiping  his  hot  forehead,  and  looking  helplessly  at  Golding, 
while  Johnnie  stood  in  the  shop  outside,  listening  to  his  friend's 
loud,  angry  voice.  Where  did  the  shilling  come  from,  if  he  had 
not  stolen  it  ?  That  was  the  question,  and  it  was  just  this  that 
Jack  did  not  seem  willing  to  say.  If  he  would  only  have  confessed 
his  theft,  and  asked  pardon.  Smith's  kind  heart  was  ready  to  grant 
it ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  accusing  shilling.  Jack  stuck  to  it  that  he 
was  innocent — "brazened  it  out,  the  scamp!"  as  Golding  said. 

"Will  you  go  and  tell  Miles  of  it?"  Smith  said,  nervously,  to 
Golding.  "I  don't  want  to  put  you  in  jail  for  it,  Jack,  but,  it's  not 
fair  to  your  master  not  to  let  him  know,  for  he  may  trust  you." 

Jack's  face  was  red,  and  his  eyes  bright  and  angry,  and  he 
turned  to  Golding,  with  a  laugh — "  Come  along,"  he  said,  "  who's 
afraid  ?  Hit  him  hard,  he's  got  no  friends.  There's  plenty  of  room 
for  me  in  the  house  yonder,  if  old  Miles  gives  me  the  sack." 

Then  he  was  silent,  and  passed  through  the  shop  and  up  the 
road  by  Golding's  side,  without  another  word.  It  was  hot  and 
dusty,  and  Golding  was  not  so  strong  as  he  had  been,  and  he  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with  Jack  as  he  marched  doggedly  along  with 
hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  "Home,  sweet  home!"  As  they 
came  up  to  the  garden  they  saw  ]^^ilcs  coming  out  of  one  of  the 
hothouses,  and  Golding  called  to  him.  Jack  stood  at  the  gate, 
chewing  a  bit  of  grass,  and  saying  not  a  word,  while  Qt)lding  told 
the  story.  Then  Miles  turned  to  Jack ;  ho  was  not  a  bad  sort  of 
man,  and  there  was  a  warm  comer  in  his  heart  for  Jack.     "Well, 
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lad,"  he ' said, ^' and  ^athave  you  got  to  say?"  •  Then  Jaok 
tossed  the  grass  away,  and  took  off  his  cap,  and  stood  facing  his 
master  in  the  broad  sunshiny.     '^  I  didn't  take  the  money,"  he 
said,  <<  and  that's  the  truth." 
;    **  Then,  I  believe  you,  Jack,"  Miles  said. 

''  Tou  belieyjB  him  ?"  Golding  exclaimed,  '^  a  boy  that  steals  can 
teU  lies  easy  enough." 

''  He's  never  either  stolen  or  told  lies  with  me,"  Miles  said, 
[portly,  <<  and' he's  not  the  sort  to  do  it."    . 

**ie  might  have  learnt  either  where  he  came  from — " 

**  Hold  hard  F"  Miles  called  out,  "  I  won't  have  that  brought  up 
against  him.  He's  been  three  years  and  more  here,  and  Siough 
we've  had  many  rows  together,  still  he's  been  a  good  lad." 
•  "A^,  well,"  Golding  said,. with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "it's 
your  own  look  out,  and  if  you  like  to  trust  his  word,  it's  no  business 
of  mine."  -  ^  .         . 

^  /*If  you  see  Mr,  Smith,"  Miles  said,  *'you  can  tell  him  as  I 
tb^nk  he's.made  some  mistake,  and  that  I'U  wait  a  bit  afore  I'll 
put  Jaok  into  jail.  Tou  be  off,  you  idle  yoimg  monkey,  and  see  to 
them  £ower«pots." 

At  this  very  moment  Smith  himself  made  his  appearance,  hotj 
.panting,  and  excited.  He  was  so  out  of  breath  that  he  could  no^t 
spjBak  a  w'ord,  but  he  caught  hold  of  Jack's  hand  and  shook  it,  with 
.te^rs  standing  in  his  eyes. 

.    "Well!"  Miles  said,  drily,  looking  at  the  two,  "that's  a  new 
(Way-of  punidbing  a  thief." 
;   'And  then  Smith  found  words — 

"  Thief !  not  he,  it  was  all  a  mistake.  I'm  terrible  sorry.  Jack." 
;  ^'  Don't  speak  of  it,  sir,"  Jack  stammered,  more  ashan^ed  and 
awkward  now  than  when  he  was  accused. 

V  ^M^  &8  troublesome  a  young  varmint  as  ever  wa,s,"  Miles  said, 
w^iUia  slap  o«i  Jack's  shoulder  i£at  contradicted  his  words,  "  but  I 
loAQW  he  wasn't  a  thief.  But  how  came  the  mistake  ?  " 
r  Smith's  face  fell.  "  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it,"  he  said ;  "  I'd 
have  trusted  Johnnie  Blake  like  my  own  son  ;  but  he's  told  me  all 
.about  it,  and  I've  promised  to  look  over  it  this  time,  and  he's  in  a 
great  way  about  it,  and  I  hope  you  won't  speak  about  it  to  anyone." 

Miles  and  Jack  both  at  once  declared  that  no  one  should  know 
of  it.  Golding  alone  remained  silent.  He  felt  as  if  he  owed  Jack 
a  grudge  for  being  innocent  and  leaving  the  guilt  for  Johnnie ;  and 
when  Smith  turned  to  go  home,  and  called  him  to  come  too,  he 
went  without  a  word  to  Jack,  whose  eyes  followed  him  till  he  was 
out  of  sight.  "  He  might  have  said  a  kind  word  to  a  chap,"  he 
thought,  "but  I  do  think  he'd  rather  I'd  have  stole  it.  He's  a 
queer  sort." 

Qolding,  that  night,  as  he  settled  up  his  accounts  right  to  a 
halfpenny,  thought  to  himself  that  he  had  done  the  wisest  thing 
he  could  after  all,  in  keeping  his  secret,  and  that  as  Johnnie  was 
turning  out  badly,  it  was  well  that  he  was  only  Johnnie  Blake,  the 
workhouse  boy,  taken  by  Smith  out  of  charity,  and  not  well-to-do 
James  Golding's  son. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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IIow  tcnuliful  on  »U  the  hill* 


Uov  mildly  on  tb«  irnndering  cloud 


IT  above  tho  dews  of  night. 
The  Bhining  itar  appears ; 
So  faith  aprings  in  the  beaits  of  thow 
Whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears. 

But  ■oon  the  moniing'i  happier  light 

Its  gjories  shall  restore, 
And  ef  elids  that  are  sealed  in  death 

Shall  vake,  to  close  no  more. 
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BY  OEOBOE  YENABLES,  S.O.L.,  VICAB  OF  FBIEZLAND. 

THE  SIDESMAN. 

jAVlNG  discussed  '  Heartiness  amongst  Church  wardens* 
in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  it  may  be  thought 
that  little  remains  to  be  said  to  the  Sidesmen,  beyond 
a  kind  exhortation  to  work  well  with  those  Church- 
wardens with  whom  they  are,  as  Lay  Officers  of  the 
Church  body,  happily  associated. 

Such  an  exhortation  is  desirable,  and  it  shall  be  given  by-and- 
lye;  but  it  will  be  useful,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what 
are  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  functions  of  a  Sidesman. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  a  Chorch  Officer  besides,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
Warden,  and  it  is  true  that  he  often  stands  near  to  or  by  the  side  of 
that  functionary;  but  we  must  not  therefore  derive  the  word 
*  Sidesman  '  from  *  side '  and  '  man,'  as  does  Dr.  Johnson,  or  infer 
its  origin  from  besides,  as  some  would  do.  There  is  much  in  a  word 
often.  There  is  much  in  the  true  word  representing  a  Sidesman. 
It  contains  a  little  Church  History.  It  tells  a  story  of  good  old 
sensible  plans  and  practices.  It  reveals  an  age  of  carelessness  and 
indifiPerence  coming  up  afterwards,  and  hints,  perhaps,  at  some- 
thing of  a  desire  to  get  all  Church  matters  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Clergy. 

It  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  just  as  pernicious  to  let  the 
Clergy  alone  control  Church  matters,  as  to  give  Church  affairs 
entirely  to  the  Laity,  and  to  coerce  and  rule  the  Clergy.  No 
true  servant  of  Christ,  no  one  who  wishes  to  advance  true 
religion  will  like  either  of  tliese  plans.  Priestcraft  is  bad; 
and  so  is  Erastianism,  and  the  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 
•Alexander  the  coppersmith '  did  as  much  harm  as  VDiotrephes.* 
Well,  what  has  this  to  do  with  Sidesmen?  Very  much  indeed. 
The  Sidesmen  wore,  and  ought  now  to  be  in  deliberative  councils 
of  the  Church,  what  Churchwardens  are  in  the  official  working 
machinery  of  the  Church,  viz.,  the  fair  representatives — ^under  the 
Church  law  administered  by  the  Bishops — of  the  Laity.  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  wo  said,  is  wrong  in  tracing  their  name  to  side  and  man, 
and  80  is  Tyro  Tooquick  in  tracing  it  to  the  position  of  the  Sidesman 
in  Church,  bi/  the  side  of  the  Warden!  The  word,  accurately  given, 
tells  the  story  already  alluded  to,  and  describes  the  chief  functions 
of  the  Sidesman  which  are  quite  distinct  from  those  belonging  to 
him  as  merely  the  Assistant  to  the  Churchwarden. 

In  olden  times  Bishops  used  to  do  what,  we  trust,  Bishops  will 
soon  do  again, — they  used  often  to  summon  Episcopal,  or  Diocesan 
Synods.  To  these  synods  they  called  together  creditable  persons 
from  the  various  parishes  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  was  the 
duty  of  these  Laymen  to  give  information  of,  and  to  attest  tlie 
disorders  which  might  exist  amongst  the  Clergy  or  the  people. 
From  this  circumstance  they  are  called  *  Testes  Synodales ' 
(S3modal  Witnesses).  In  the  course  of  time  they  became  standing 
officers  of  the  Church,  especially  in  great  cities,  and  then  the^ 
came  to  be  called  *  Synodsmen,'  which  has  gradually  been  corrupted 
into  'Sidesmen.' 

And  now,  by  Canon  90,  they  are  to  be  appointed  yearly,  in 
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Easter  week,  by  the  minister  and  parishioners,  if  they  can  agree, 
otherwise  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese.  It  should  be  noted  too 
that  they  are  also  called  *  Quest-men,'  from  their  being  expected  to 
*  inquire '  or  *  make  inquest '  after  men  guilty  of  offence.  And  so 
long  as  Churchwardens  were  required  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due 
performance  of  their  functions,  a  somewhat  similar  oath  was  taken 
by  the  Sjmodsmen. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Synodsmen  are  as  liable  as  are 
Churchwardens  for  neglect  of  their  duties. 

Synodsmen,  or  Questmen,  are  spoken  of  as  such  in  at  least  nine 
of  the  Canons  of  1603,  and  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  describe 
their  origin  and  ancient  duties,  because  we  think  that  a  right  com- 
prehension of  these  may  stimulate  that  heartiness  which  we 
especially  desire  to  stir  up  amongst  Synodsmen  as  well  as  Wardens. 

We  therefore  venture  to  urge  two  distinct  suggestions  for  their 
consideration.  Taking  the  old  constitution  of  the  Sidesman, 
we  ask  whether  his  history  does  not  attest  that  good  sensible  plans 
once  existed  in  the  Church  by  which  Lay  representatives  thereof 
came  into  actual  conferences  with  the  Bishops,  and  whether  the 
circumstance  of  this  excellent  plan  falling  into  disuse  does  not  also 
testify  to  influences  which  have  greatly  injured  Lay-interest  in 
parochial  matters? 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  urge  Synodsmen  to  consider  how 
far  it  may  not  be  their  duty,  after  much  enquiry  and  deliberation, 
to  endeavour  to  resuscitate  this  wholesome  mode  of  parochial 
representation  in  Sjmods  of  their  Diocesans? 

It  is  probable  that  their  numbers  (averaging  perhaps  four  in 
every  parish)  is  too  large  for  a  representative  assembly,  but  the 
number  might  be  reduced  by  the  Synodsmen  of  every  parish 
selecting  one  of  their  number  to  represent  the  rest,  or  by  all  the 
Synodsmen  of  a  Bural  Deanery  choosing  a  given  number,  selected 
by  themselves  from  amongst  themselves,  to  appear  for  the  Laity  at 
the  Synod  of  the  Diocese.  It  may  be  difficult  to  find  so  good  a 
method  of  representing  the  Laity  as  that  afforded  through  Synods- 
men.  In  this,  however,  there  needs  to  be  much  forbearance, 
prudence,  and  enquiry;  and  heartiness  rather  than  eagerness.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  convinced  that  herein  lies  the  true  method 
of  representation  of  the  Laity.  We  commend  it  therefore  to  the 
attention  of  our  Synodsmen,  or  Sidesmen,  or  Questmen. 

Then,  too,  as  assistants  of  Churchwardens,  and  irrespective 
of  their  powers  in  a  Synod,  they  have  important  and  valuable 
services  to  render  in  things  pertaining  unto  godliness.  Canon 
88  enjoins  on  them  by  name  as  well  as  on  the  Wardens, 
not  to  suffer  any  profane  use  to  be  made  of  the  Church  or 
Chapel  (of  ease),  or  Churchyard,  or  of  the  bells.  Bells  dertainly 
ought  never  to  be  rung  except  in  connection  with  religious 
things  belonging  unto  the  Cnurch  in  which  the  bells  are 
placed.  By  Canon  90,  Sidesmen  are  diligently  to  endeavour  to 
secure  attendcuice  of  tk)l  the  people  at  the  Church,  and  that  none 
walk  or  stand  idle  or  talking  in  the  Church,  or  Church-porch,  or 
Churchyard.  Canons  109,  110,  111,  and  112  repeat  dese  and 
similar  injunctions,  showing  in  fact  that,  in  his  parish,  a  Synodsman 
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may  do  an  immense  work  for  Christ  and  His  Church  if  he  will; 
and  that  in  reality  he  actually  possesses  some  of  the  spiritual 
functions  which,  in  a  greater  and  not  wholly  desirable  degree,  are 
assigned  by  the  Presbyterians  to  the  Elders.  We  must  refer,  how- 
ever, once  more  to  the  Canons,  tIz.,  to  the  1 1 3th.  It  states  that  it 
often  comes  to  pass  that  Churchwardens,  Sidesmen,  Questmen,  and 
others  neglect  their  duties.  Ah,  there  it  is!  ^  They  forbear  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  through  fear  of  their  superiors  or  through 
negligence.'  What  says  the  hearty  Sidesman  to  that?  What  says 
the  God-fearing  Sidesman  to  that?  What  says  the  true-hearted 
Churchman  and  Sidesman  of  to-day  to  that?  Why  he  will 
say,  'I  will  up  and  be  doing.  As  regards  my  plain  duties,  of 
assisting  the  Churchwarden^  within  the  Church — ^in  placing  the 
people,  in  collecting  the  Offertory,  in  keeping  all  things  decent, 
and  in  preventing  misbehaviour, — I  will  heartily  co-operate  with 
the  Churchwardens,  and  also  in  all  things  outside  ^e  Church 
which  may  help  to  bring  men  into  Christian  ways  and  practices. 
I  will  no  longer  regard  my  office  as  a  mere  remnant  of  antiquity, 
but  rather  look  on  it  as  an  office  full  of  usefulness,  in  proportion  as 
the  duties  of  that  office  are  heartily  fulfilled.  And  in  all  these 
thinfl;8  I  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  an  Assistant  to  the  Church- 
warden, and  in  some  degree,  therefore,  I  am  to  regard  him  as 
Buperipr  officer.  .  For  this  reason  I  will  co-operate  with  him  in  his 
lawful  wishes  without  jealousy,  and  with  much  good  will.  And 
then,  as  regards  those  Synodical  functions  which  belong  to  me  and 
not  to  him,  while  anxious  to  see  the  Laity  well  and  wisely  repre- 
sented at  our  Qiuch-needed  Diocesan  Synods,  I  will  not  act  widi  a 
hasty  zeal,  or  with  an  indiscretion  which  may  do  more  harm  than 
good,  but  I  will  take  counsel  with  my  brother  Sidesmen,  and  with 
my  Hector;  and  whatever  I  do  in  the  way  of  promoting  Diocesan 
Synods,  shall  not  have  for  its  object  the  raising  of  my  position  as  a 
Synodsman,  but  the  best  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
in  this  two-fold  manner,  first,  in  the  manner  of  co-operation  with 
the  Churchwardens,  and  secondlj,  in  my  manner  of  trying  to 
,renew  Diocesan  Synods  with  representative  Synodsmen,  I  will 
endeavour,  prayerfully  and  calmly,  to  infuse  **  Heartiness  amongst 
Sidesmen." ' 


fSL  Ualuatlt  Receipt  foe  fLotonedss  of  Spirits. 

[AKE  one  oimce  of  the  seeds  of  resolutieny  properly  mixed 
with  the  oil  of  good  conscience  y  infuse  into  it  a  large  spoon- 
ful of  the  salts  of  palienee,  distil  very  carefully  a  com- 
posing plant  called  others'  woes,  which  you  will  find  in 
every  part  of  the  garden  of  life  growing  under  the 
broad  leaves  of  disguise,  add  a  small  quantity,  it  will  much 
assist  the  salts  of  patience  in  their  operation ;  gather  a  handful 
of  the  blossom  of  hopcy  then  sweeten  them  with  a  syrup  of  the  halm 
of  Providence  ;  and  if  you  can  get  any  of  the  seeds  of  true  friendship ^ 
you  will  have  the  most  valuable  medicine  that  can  be  administered. 
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Tou  muBt  be  careful  to  get  the  seeds  of  tnu  friendBhip,  u  ttere  is 
a  weed  tliat  very  much  reaembles  it,  called  ulf-interett,  which  will 
entirely  spoil  the  whole  composition.     Make 'the  ingredients  into 

pills,  which  may  he  called  pillt  of  comfort,  take  one  ewry  n^  and 
vwmitiff,  and  in  a  short  time  the  cure  will  be  complotod. 


SLiit  Sons  Of  t\it  iSrooft. 


I  coKi  From  banntj  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  >  lodden  wUy. 
tad  markle  out  >mong  the  fcm 

To  bick^  down  the  Tatlef. 

I  ch«ll«r  over  ttony  wsy. 
Id  little  eharpi  ajid  trebles ; 

I  bubhle  bto  eddying  baya, 
I  babble  on  the  pebblei. 

With  man;  a  carre  my  banka  I  &st 
By  many  a  field  and  jallow, 

And  many  ■  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willoiF-ireed  and  mallOT. 


I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out 
With  here  a  bloaaom  tailiDg, 

And  here  and  there  a  losty  tmut, 
And  here  and  tJiera  a  grayling. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance 
Among  my  skimming  awaUora, 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeania  dano* 
Against  my  sandy  ahalloira, 

I  munnnr  under  moon  and  atan 
In  bmmbly  vildemessea, 

I  linger  by  my  ahingly  ham, 
I  loiter  round  my  cresses. 


With  graceful  sweeps  I  sing  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimmioff  river. 

Fur  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
Uut  1  go  OQ  for  ever. 


®n  tf)e  Origin  anTi  l^isttors  of  ti)e  lEngltstf)  iSitle. 

BY  DENHAM    ROWE  NOEMAN,    VICAU   OF  MIDDLETON   BY   WIRKSWORTn. 

Thy  "Word,  a  wondi'ous  guiding  star, 

On  pilgrim  hearts  doth  rise  ; 
Lcadfl  to  thoir  Lord,  who  dwells  afar, 
And  makes  the  simple  wise. 
Let  not  its  light 
E'er  sink  in  night, 
But  still  in  every  spirit  shine, 
That  none  may  miss  Thy  light  Divine. 

Lyiia  Germanica. 

iRY  precious  and  dear  are  the  counsels  of  God  unto  the 
believer ;  will  they  be  held  in  lighter  esteem  if  a  friendly 
hand  endeavours  to  name  and  describe  the  channels 
through  which  they  have  passed  in  their  course  from 
the  Divine  Author  to  the  pages  of  our  present  Bible  ? 
Is  it  not  very  fairly  to  be  supposed  that,  in  the  preservation  of 
the  several  books  ^ough  the  chequered  scenes  of  so  many  cen- 
turies of  history,  there  must  be  some  most  desirable  and  interesting 
scraps  of  information  ?  For  instance,  that  the  instruction  of  the 
''book  of  the  law"  should  have  been  remembered  in  such  turbulent 
times  CU3  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  judges,  the  later  years  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  is  marvellous.  That 
the  precepts  of  this  same  Book  should  be  handed  on,  g^eration 
after  generation,  as  the  Divine  rule  of  life,  is  a  striking  proof  that 
Qt)d  can  guard  His  ownBevelation,  as  well  from  the  fraud  and  malice 
of  evil  men,  as  from  the  constant  gnawings  of  the  tooth  of  time. 

The  first  subject  which  claims  attention  in  this  wide  and  im- 
portant enqtdry  is  this:  the  language,  or  rather  languages,  in 
which  the  various  books  of  Holy  Scnpture  were  written.  There 
is  one  step  further  back  towards  the  spring-head  of  Scripture, 
namely,  the  origin  of  language  itself ;  but  as  nothing  satisfactory 
or  conclusive  can  be  furnished,  even  by  those  who  nave  devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  it  seems  better  to  keep  on  safe 
ground,  where  something  more  definite  can  be  learnt.  The  design 
in  these  pages  is  to  set  before  the  reader  hard  historic  facts,  not 
mere  theories  or  speculations. 

"  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  thoy  were  moved  by  the  »Holy 
Ghost."  (2  Peter  i.  21.)  In  those  earlier  times,  what  form  of  speech 
was  employed  in  setting  down  as  received  the  Divine  precepts  and 
annals  r  So  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  a  doubt.  The  fullest,  the  most  convincing  evidence  can 
be  produced  that  well  nigh  all  the  books,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi, 
were  written  at  first  in  Hebrew.  There  are  some  few  chapters  and 
some  few  verses  evidently  in  another  tongue ;  still,  these  are  not 
numerous  enough,  or  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  particular 
mention.  In  tiat  primitive — that  earliest  of  all  known  forms  of 
speech — that  tongue  which  many  great  scholars  suppose  was  em- 
ployed at  the  interviews  between  the  Creator  and  our  first  parents 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  (Genesis  ii.  iii.) — in  that  language  in 
which  the  Divine  message  reached  St.  Paul  on  his  journey  to 
Damascus  (Acts  xxvi.  14),  there  is  written  the  revealed  wiU  of 
God,  which  in  each  succeeding  age  was  received  by  the  Jews  as  a 
sacred  deposit  of  truth,  and,  as  such,  was  treasured  with  the  utmost 
reverence  and  care. 
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The  English  Churchman  is  specially  concemecl  in  the  task  of 
searching  out  every  matter  of  importance  touching  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, inasmuch  as  he  is  taught  that  there,  in  that  ancient  record, 
as  well  as  in  the  later  Revelation,  **  everlasting  life  is  offered  to 
mankind  by  Christ."  (Article  vi.)  How  pleasant  then  to  know 
tliat  what  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  priceless  heirloom  is 
still  extant  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems 
almost  a  Providential  arrangement  that  this  cluster  of  sacred 
writings  should,  so  to  speak,  be  guarded  with  equal  vig^nce  by 
two  hostile  armies.  Jew  and  Christian  watch  with  keenest  eye  the 
Divine  legacy  to  mankind,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  Hebrew  original  or  the  English  copy  to  be  tampered 
with  or  mutilated.  And  again,  should  the  mind  be  perplexed  with 
any  minor  difficulty,  it  is  soothing  and  re-assuring  to  know  that  in 
the  present  day,  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  England,  children  of 
tender  age  worship  God  in  the  very  syllables  of  Holy  Writ — 
syllabled  which,  when  rendered  into  our  own  tongue,  furnish  us 
with  noble  hymns  of  praise,  and  sober  forms  of  prayer.  If  oir  no 
other  account,  yet  surely  on  the  score  of  age,  Holy  Scripture,  in 
its  Hebrew  dress  of  two  thousand  years'  antiquity,  should  com- 
mand from  every  intelligent  reader  a  deep  and  unfeigned  respect. 

In  this  earthem,  but  durable  vessel,  Moses  and  Ezra  laid  up 
their  liistoric  facts,  David  enshrined  his  noble  psalms,  Isaiah  and 
Malachi  stored  -their  warnings,  Job  and  Solomon  hoarded  their 
experiences  and  wisdom ;  and  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  has 
the  Hebrew  language  proved  itself,  that  it  yields  up  its  treasures 
in  generous  supply  to  men  of  every  creed  and  every  country,  with- 
out stint  or  grudging.  From  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel 
until  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  Hebrew  was  the  only  known  medium 
of  intercourse  used  by  the  chosen  people  of  God.     In  their  speech,  in 
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their  wi-itings,  on  their  coins,  the  same  language  was  current.  But,  as 
with  any  other  language,  so  also  with  Hebrew — there  was  a  growth, 
an  expansion,  a  constant  addition  of  new  words.  As  discoveries  were 
made  in  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or  fresh  emergencies  arose  in 
war  or  commerce,  original  terms  were  found  by  the  Jews  to  express 
in  a  concise  shape  the  new  addition  to  their  stock  of  knowledge. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  natural  growth  in  the  language  is  very 
easily  to  be  traced  in  its  various  stages  of  progress.  The  simple 
narratives  of  the  earlier  books,  though  of  immense  importance, 
yield  presently  to  the  poetry  of  David  and  Solomon,  and,  later  on, 
to  the  sublime  and  rythmical  flow  of  the  prophetical  writings  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  One  by  one,  we  may  take  the  goodly  fe^ow*- 
ship  of  inspired  writers,  and  observe  how  each  brings  into  the 
store-house  some  special  words  and  forms  of  expression  unused  by 
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others.  The  writer  delivered  his  message  in  words  which  he 
understood,  and  with  which  he  was  fammar.  Hence  there  are 
diversities  of  style  and  diction ;  and  yet,  after  all,  there  is  a  visible 
bond  of  union  subsisting  between  the  most  conspicuously  differing 
books.  Humble  learners  may  take  courage  when  they  hear  that 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  now,  as  in  the  time  when  our 
Blessed  Lord  was  on  the  earth,  read  Sabbath  afker  Sabbath,  by  the 
Jewish  Babbis  in  their  well-loved,  sacred  language.  Hebrew, 
ancient  and  hoary  with  years — even  without  the  aid  of  the  vowel- 
pointing  of  our  printed  copies — is  used  in  the  public  worship  of 
the  Jews  stiU.  Its  almost  uninterrupted  use,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  such  a  length  of  time  well  nigh  enables  one  to  say  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  of  its  Divine  Author,  ''Thou  art  the  same;  and  Thy 
years  shall  have  no  end."  (Psalms  cii.  27.) 

Coming  now,  to  consider  the  language  in  which  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  we  shall  have  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  somewhat  of  an  apparent  surprise  to  be 
enodtmtered.  Most  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  Jews,  and  like  their  Master,  in  all  probability,  used  in  their 
ordinary  discourse  the  speech  current  among  the  people  at  that 
time — Aramaic.  And  yet  there  is  a  xmanimous  consent  of  opinion 
that  every  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written  in 
Greek.  There  was  at  one  time  a  suspicion  that  l£e  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew  had  been  composed  in  Hebrew,  but  it  has  fEuled 
away;  even  very  lately  one  who  once  entertained  it,  having 
publicly  abandoned  it.  It  is  not  hard,  however,  to  give  a  good 
reason  for  this  adoption  of  a  well-known  and  widely  used  form  of 
speech  instead  of  a  mere  provincial  dialect,  in  writing  books  of 
such  vital  consequence  as  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  writers 
themselves  were  soon  to  pass  away,  their  vivid  oral  teaching  was 
presently  to  cease;  their  glad  tidings,  however,  were  to  live  on 
perpetually,  and  thus  must  be  put  down  in  a  language  intelligible 
to  a  race  of  men  who  were  eminent  for  their  powers  of  colonization, 
and  whose  members  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
then  known  world.  Whereas,  very  few  would  have  cared  to 
understand  Aramaic,  a  world-wide  interest  would  be  felt  in  a 
Gospel  or  Epistle  clothed  in  a  Greek  dress. 

It  is  very  singular,  however,  that  in  writing  these  several  books 
in  CFreek,  every  now  and  then,  the  writer  makes  use  of  a  word 
from  another  language,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  translate  it 
into  Greek,  sometimes  an  Aramaic  word,  sometimes  a  Hebrew 
word,  sometimes  a  Latin  word :  as  if  he  would  thus  say,  his  work 
was  for  every  nation  under  heaven,  and  his  truths  and  doctrines 
for  men  of  every  tongue. 

Again,  in  the  Greek  used,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Hebrew 
colouring,  showing  that  the  writers  were  not  able  to  throw  away 
completely  their  early  training  and  associations,  however  anxious 
they  may  have  been  to  render  their  productions  as  acceptable  as 
possible.  Indeed,  the  difference  between  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  what  is  called  pure  Greek,  is  so  great,  that  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  christened  by  the  name 
of  The  New  Dialect. 
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How  soon  shall  it  come  to  pass  that  numbers  now  content  to 
regard  Hebrew  and  Ghreek  as  'Dead  Languages/  commence  in 
earnest  a  course  of  patient  study,  and  try  to  learn  from  sources  old 
as  well  as  new,  the  depth  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Qod  ? 


p^tnf  pmnon* 
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S))e  STree  anH  itis  Jpruits. 

BY  WILLIAK  B.    CLABK,    M.A.,   BECTOB  OF  TATTKTOIT. 

St.  Matt.  vii.  20. — "  Wherefore  hy  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.** 

do  not  gather,  or  attempt  to  gather  grapes  from 
thorns,  neither  do  they  gather  figs  from  thistles.  Every 
plant  and  tree  bears  fruit  according  to  its  own  nature ; 
so  that  the  kind,  the  quality,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
fruit  will  determine  our  judgment  of  the  nature  and 
excellence  of  the  tree. 

So  it  is  in  things  natural;  so  also  is  it  in  things  moral  and 
spiritual;  only  that  the  test  is  more  necessary  in  the  invisible 
world  than  in  the  visible.  You  may  know  the  nature  of  a  tree — 
there  are  those  who  may  even  discern  something  of  its  excellence — 
without  seeing  its  fruits ;  but  you  can  know  nothing  certainly  of 
human  character  unless  you  have  the  means  of  examining  its 
effects  in  men's  actual  lives,  in  the  words  which  they  speak,  and 
in  the  actions  which  they  perform,  in  the  principles  of  their  life  as 
they  are  illuetrated  in  their  conduct. 

Our  Lord's  caution  was,  in  the  first  place,  applied  to  the  appear- 
ance of  false  teachers.  But  the  rule  has  a  still  wider  application, 
which  extends  to  the  whole  life  of  man,  and  not  to  this  one  part  of 
it  alone.  The  verses  which  immediately  follow  the  words  of  the  text 
prove  that  they  have,  by  putting  before  us  the  diverse  characters 
of  those  who  are  mere  hearers  of  the  Word  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  who  are  both  hearers  and  doers  on  the  other.  Our  Lord  tells 
us  that  they  who  hear  His  words  and  do  them  not,  are  like  a  man 
who  builds  his  house  upon  the  sand.  And  the  warning  as  to  the 
awful  destiny  of  such  comes  immediately  after  the  caution  which 
we  are  now  considering  :  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 

By  our  fruits  tee  shall  know  ourselves.  Surely  this  is  not. the 
least  important  application  of  the  rule.  What  manner  of  men  are 
we  ?  What  effect  has  been  produced  in  us  by  the  Christian  privileges 
which  we  have  enjoyed  ?  We  are  trees  of  the  Lord's  planting, 
planted  in  the  heavenly  vineyard  of  Christ.  Yea,  doubtless  He 
has  often  come  to  us,  seeking  fruit  and  finding  none,  and  has  borne 
with  us,  and  has  patiently  waited  and  granted  us  supplies  of  His 
erace,  that  we  might  show  forth  the  fruit  of  His  work  in  us.  And 
He  knows  us,  and  He  desires  us  to  know  ourselves  by  our  fruits. 

Let  us  ask  very  briefly  what  are  those  fruits  by  which  men  may 
be  known,  whether  they  are  the  children  of  Ood,  the  children  of 
this  world,  or  the  children  of  the  devil. 
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Unquestionably,  they  are  men's  works — not  their  mere  feelings, 
or  thoughts,  or  words.  Our  Lord  does  not  say  that  a  tree 
is  known,  as  regards  its  quality  at  least,  by  its  leaves  or  its 
blossoms,  but  by  its  fruits ;  and  He  warns  us  against  calling  Him 
Lord,  while  we  neglect  to  obey  His  commands.  There  is  a  senti- 
mental religion,  which  spends  its  energies  in  mere  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  the  things  of  heaven  and  the  duties  of  earth,  but 
brings  no  fruit  of  good  works  to  perfection ;  and  there  is  a  religion 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  most  fruitful  in  good  words,  which  is  very 
indifferent  as  to  good  works ;  and  both  of  these  are  in  the  sight  of 
God  very  worthless. 

That  life  which  alone  is  well-pleasing  to  Him  is  the  life  which 
abounds  in  deeds  of  truth,  of  righteousness,  and  of  love.  You 
will  not  suppose  me  to  mean  that  our  thoughts  and  words  are 
indifferent ;  that  it  matters  nothing  what  we  think  or  say.  On  the 
contrary,  our  thoughts  and  our  words  are  often  deeds  in  the  truest 
sense,  and  reveal  character  to  ourselves  and  to  others  no  less  truly 
than  our  actions.  But  what  I  do  mean,  and  what  the  Bible  tells 
us  often  enough,  is  this,  that  religious  sentiments  and  religious 
language  are  unreal  and  deceptive,  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  religious  life.  What,  then,  is  the  kind  of  action  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  What  are  the  actions 
which  may  serve  to  show  that  we  are  not  without  a  measure  of  the 
mind  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

1.  They  are,  first  of  all,  acts  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The 
man  who  does  not  consciously  and  resolutely  endeavour  to  do  that 
which  his  conscience  tells  him  to  be  right,  has  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  be  a  Christian.  I  do  not  place  these  acts  jQrat,  as 
though  they  were  the  first  developed  in  the  Christian  life.  I  put 
them  first  because  they  belong  to  every  form  of  religion,  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest.  One  man  may  have  a  much  higher  and 
purer  light  to  guide  him  than  another ;  but  with  all  men  the  least 
that  can  be  required  is  that  they  follow  the  light  which  they 
possess,  if  not  with  absolute  constancy  and  uniformity,  yet  with 
constantly-renewed  resolutions  and  endeavours. 

2.  Then,  again,  there  must  be  acts  of  penitence  and  humility ,  at 
tlie  thought  of  past  sin  and  present  weakness  and  unworthiness. 
A  mere  heathen  may  strive  as  earnestly  as  the  best  Christian  does 
to  obey  his  conscience  ;  but  a  heathen  will  hardly  experience  that 
godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance,  which  is  aroused  in  the 
hearts  of  men  by  the  Cross  of  Christ.  And  we  must  not  fail  to 
examine  ourselves  and  to  judge  ourselves  by  a  reference  to  this 
principle.  What  do  we  know  of  penitential  sorrow  ?  What 
do  wo  know  of  that  broken  and  contrite  heart  which  God  will  not 
despise?  What  are  our  thoughts  of  ourselves  as  we  stand  in 
spirit  before  the  throne  of  our  Father  in  heaven?  Is  it  in  a 
spirit  of  self-satisfaction  that  we  look  back  upon  the  Fast,  or 
carefully  scrutinise  our  inner  life  ?  Or  is  it  in  the  spirit  of  that 
holy  man  who,  although  the  most  laborious  of  all  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  could  yet  say  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief,  and  that  he  was  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints  ?    I  would  not  forget  that  the  depth  and  intensity 
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of  such  feeling  may  often  depend  upon  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment ;  but  we  must  also  remember  that  it  is  only  the  humble  and 
the  penitent,  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourners,  and  the  meek,  that 
our  Lord  will  acknowledge  as  His  own. 

3.  Then,  again,  our  Lord  expects  the  fruits  of  love  and  charity  in 
His  disciples.  We  must  not  only  do  justly,  but  we  must  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  our  God.  There  is  a  certain  cold,  hard, 
worldly  kind  of  justice,  which  is  very  unlike  the  righteousness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  a  certain  way  of  teaching  and  obeying 
the  golden  rule  which  our  Lord  would  not  recognise  as  His  own. 
Compare  the  words  of  some  men  who  think  themselves  very  good 
Christians  with  the  language  of  Christ,  and  you  will  see  the  wide 
difference  between  them.  Hear  the  man  who  says,  *  I  keep  the 
commandments ;  I  do  to  other  men  as  much  as  I  expect  other  men 
to  do  t6  me ;  I  ask  no  more  than  this,  and  I  will  do  no  less.' 
Compare  this  with  the  words  of  Jesus — *  A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that 
ye  also  love  one  another;'  or  with  tlie  language  of  St.  Paul — 'Charity 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up  ...  .  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.'  A  spirit  of  justice, 
so  caJled,  which  is  ignorant  of  this  spirit  of  charity,  is  not  one  of 
the  fruits  of  Christ. 

4.  Then  these  fruits  are  fruits  of  love  to  God,  as  well  as  to  man, 
and  their  reality  is  shown  in  the  life  of  communion  with  God,  and 
of  devotion  to  His  service.  We  are  here  touching  again  upon 
what  may  be  called  more  peculiarly  the  religiouB  life ;  and  I  would 
earnestly  remind  you  that  these  two  spheres  of  our  life  may  usefully 
correct  and  verify  each  other.  Our  love  to  God  may  properly  be 
tested  by  our  love  to  man.  The  true  fountain  of  our  love  to  man 
may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the  nature  of  our  love  to  God. 
Por  there  may  be  a  kind  of  human  benevolence  and  charity,  which 
is  the  result  of  natural  amiability  and  a  good  education,  and  which 
has  not  for  its  companion  and  support  a  true  love  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  Now,  surely,  wherever  this  love  of  God  exists  there  will  be 
a  true  love  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  If  we  love  a  human  being,  we  like  to 
be  where  he  is,  we  like  to  hear  him  speak,  and  to  hold  communion 
with  him.  And  so  it  must  be  if  we  love  God ;  if  we  are,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  religious  men  and  women.  \ 

Let  us  ask  how  it  is  with  us  in  this  respect.  Do  we  care  for  God's 
Word  and  worship  ?  Do  we  pray  in  private  ?  Are  we  regular  and 
devout  in  public  prayer  ?  There  are  some  persons  whose  love  for 
God  must  DO  of  the  coldest,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  love  of  His 
house.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  can  be  thought  to  be  a  religious 
man,  who  is  quite  satisfied  that  he  has  performed  his  religious  duties 
if  he  comes  to  church  once  in  a  week,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  very  much 
distressed  if  he  occasionally  misses  that  one  poor  tribute  of  homage 
to  his  God  ?  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  persons  who  are  sick  or  in 
feeble  health,  but  of  persons  who  are  strong  and  healthy.  I  can 
hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  such  persons  can  be  regarded 
as  religious  men  and  women,  even  according  to  the  most  charitable 
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construction  of  their  conduct.  Then  there  are  many  who  are  fiairly 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  the  house  of  prayer,  who  never  come 
to  the  Lord's  Table.  Such  persons,  however  estimable  they  may  be 
in  many  respects,  cannot  be  reg^arded  as  Christians.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  excuses  which  are  urged  for  them  and  by  them. 
Such  excuses  only  prove  more  completely  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
They  are  kept  back  by  some  secret  sin,  or  by  worldliness,  or  by 
self-wilL  Is  their  case  improved  by  such  an  apology  ?  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  made  worse.  Our  Lord  does  not  find  in  us  the  fruits 
of  obedience  to  His  will  if  He  finds  us  disobeying  His  plainest 
command — neglecting  this  duty,  refusing  this  privilege. 

I  should  have  liked  to  mention  other  evidences  of  a  true  conse- 
cration of  the  heart  to  Ood,  such  as  frequent  and  earnest  private 
prayer,  meditation  on  sacred  subjects,  willingness  and  liberality 
in  helping  forward  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  I  must 
ask  you  to  remember  these  things  in  the  work  of  self-examination; 
but  I  will  here  only  add  one  caution  to  those  who  apply  the 
principle  of  the  text  to  themselves  and  others.  I  would  say  to 
them,  '  Be  as  severe  as  you  please  in  applying  this  test  to  your- 
selves, and  as  charitable  as  possible  in  applying  it  to  others;  and 
more  especially  let  us  remember  that  the  presence  of  faults,  and 
even  of  conspicuous  faults  in  others,  will  not  prove  that  they  are 
unfruitful  trees,  nor  will  the  absence  of  such  faults  in  ourselves 
prove  that  we  are  fruitful ;  there  is  nothing  which  men  are  more 
prone  to  do,  than  to  fasten  upon  special  faults  which  they  discern 
in  others,  and  to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  free  from 
them,  and  so  dash  to  the  very  illogical  conclusion  tiiat  others  are 
irreligious  men,  and  they  are  religious.  Nothing  cai  bo  more 
fallacious.  A  tree  which  bears  only,  or  chiefly  evil  fruits,  must 
be  an  evil  tree ;  but  one  which  is  laden  with  rich  and  beautiful 
fruit,  and  here  and  there  has  bad  fruit,  is  a  good  tree,  the  ex- 
ceptions notwithstimding.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  tree 
which,  indeed,  is  free  from  bad  fruit,  but  is  also  without  any  good 
fruit  upon  it,  is  a  bad  and  worthless  tree,  a  cumberer  of  the  ground, 
fit  only  to  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

It  is  well  that  men  should  strive  after  a  life  of  perfect  innocence ; 
but  we  must  beware  of  judging  harshly  the  faults  of  others,  while 
we  overlook  their,  virtues  and  graces,  and  we  must  not  too  readily 
conclude  that  the  absence  of  glaring  faults  in  ourselves  will  be 
accepted  by  our  Lord  as  signs  of  true  fellowship  with  Him.  We 
may  require  of  others,  especially  of  those  who  either  profess  to 
teach  us  or  who  seek  our  fellowship  or  our  friendship,  that  they 
be  not  destitute  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  we  shall,  if 
we  are  true  to  our  Lord  and  to  our  own  souls,  exercise  a  far  more 
jealous  scrutiny  over  ourselves,  and  labour  and  pray  that  our 
'  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all 
judgment ;  that  we  may  approve  things  that  are  excellent ;  that 
we  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence  till  the  day  of  Christ,  being 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ. 
unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.' 
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But,  though  Smith  spoke  no  more  of  the  excellence  of  his  lad, 
though  Johnnie  was  no  more  seen  in  the  choir  at  church,  and  no 
longer  held  up  his  head  as  a  model  boy,  and  a  favourite  of 
Mr.  Percy's,  ho  did  not  turn  out  badly.  Indeed,  it  was  the  very 
best  tiling  for  him  when  he  was  found  out,  for  Smith's  kindness 
was  the  means,  in  Qod's  mercy,  of  making  him  truly  sorry  for  his 
dishonesty,  and  he  resolved  to  show  his  gratitude  and  win  back  his 
master's  confidence.  He  did  not  know  what  his  dishonesty  had  cost 
him  ;  for  Oolding  no  longer  thought,  as  he  had  lately  often  done,  of 
the  future  day  when  he  might,  perhaps,  tell  Johnnie  the  story,  or 
part  of  the  story,  and  enjoy  the  boy's  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
good  luck  in  store  for  him.  He  would  not  claim  a  son  who  had 
been  found  out  in  thieving,  and  so  as  time  passed  he  left  off 
noticing  or  thinking  of  the  lad,  or  young  man  as  he  was  now^.  and 
indeed  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  business  that  he  had  small 
time  or  thought  for  anything  else. 

One  day,  when  he  went  into  Smith's  shop  for  a  paper,  he  wag 
surprised  to  find  another  young  man,  who  came  forward  to  serve 
him.     "Where  is  Blake.?"  he  asked. 

"Blake?  he's  been  ill  this  fortnight.  Mr.  Smith  said,  this 
morning,  that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  living  out  the  day." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Some  kind  of  fever ;  I  don't  rightly  know  what." 

As  Golding  walked  down  the  sunny  road,  he  felt  cold  and  sick. 
To  feel  that  what  had  been  lying  within  his  grasp  for  years,  so  that 
he  had  but  to  dose  his  hand  and  it  was  his,  was  out  of  his  reach 
for  ever,  came  like  a  blow  to  him.  Though  from  the  first  he  had 
never  even  breathed  to  himself  any  regular  plan  for  claiming  his 
son,  and  for  the  last  two  years  had  scouted  every  thought  of  such  a 
plan,  and  had  thought  himself  lucky  in  being  free  from  a  thieving 
boy — ^yet  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  it  seemed  the  dearest  hope  of 
his  life ;  and  business,  money,  respect,  were  nothing  in  his  thoughts 
compared  to  *liis  boy,'  as  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  called  him. 
Of  late  he  had .  not  noticed  when  Johnnie's  tall  figure  passed  the 
window ;  but  now  the  day  seemed  darker  and  the  street  emptier, 
without  him.  When  Mrs.  Wilmot  came  in,  to  get  his  tea,  he  should 
hear.     How  was  it  the  old  gossip  had  never  told  him  ? 

But  tea-time  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come,  and,  unable  to 
wait  any  longer,  he  left  his  errand-boy  in  charge  of  the  shop,  and 
set  off  for  the  narrow  lane,  not  far  off,  where  Mrs.  Wilmot  lived. 
It  was  a  hot  afternoon,  and  everything  was  very  still,  as  Golding 
went  on  his  way.  As  he  came  to  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  lane, 
he  met  some  one  coming  out  quickly — a  tall  young  man,  who 
nearly  ran  against  him,  as  they  met.  It  was  Jack  Stone,  and  he 
drew  his  sleeve  quickly  across  his  eyes,  and  said  "  Good  day,"  in 
a  choked  tone,  and  then  hurried  on.  "  They  were  friends,"  Golding 
said  to  himself,  with  a  pang  at  his  heart.  This  is  the  cottage,  the 
bedroom  window  is  open,  and  the  blind  moved  softly  by  the 
slight  breeze ;  the  door  is  partly  open,  and  in  the  little  tidy 
kitchen,  Golding  can  see  the  old  wcHnan  sitting  with  her  Bible  open 
before  her,  but  she  is  not  reading,  for  her  spectacles  are  dim  and 
her  eyes  too.  Golding  stood  looking  in,  taking  in  all  the  scene  and 
listening  to  the  clock  ticking  on  so  steadily,  as  if  Time  were  not  so 
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Boon  over  and  Eternity  so  near.  Such  a  hush,  in  tlie  house,  tho 
clock  seemed  saying  "Too  late,  too  late!"  to  his  troubled  mind. 
But  the  next  moment  Mrs.  Wilmot  saw  him,  and  got  up,  and  put 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  glanced  towards  the  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  bedroom.  The  blood  rushed  back  to  Gelding's  heart,  and  sang 
and  throbbed  in  his  head ;  the  hush,  as  of  death,  was  gone,  and  the 
tone  of  the  old  clock  sounded  differently,  it  was  saying  "  Not  yet, 
not  yet ! " 

"He  is  asleep,"  Mrs.  Wilmot  said,  in  a  whisper,  "and  doctor 
says,  please  God,  he'll  wake  up  bettor.  I'm  sure  I  never  thought 
as  he'd  see  another  day,  but  God  knows  best.  Would  you  like  to 
see  him?"  she  asked,  doubtfully. 

""No,  no,"  Golding  said,  quickly;  "I'm  glad  he's  better,  and 
I  hope  he'll  come  round  all  right,"  and  he  went  off.  He  was  afraid 
of  betraying  himself  in  the  sudden  relief,  of  saying  something  rash 
and  imprudent  that  he  might  regret  afterwards.  People  grow  so 
prudent  and  far-seeing  in  old  age.  He  would  certainly  claim  his 
son,  oh  yes,  he  would,  and  tell  him  all,  some  day ;  but  he  would 
do  it  calmly,  not  in  a  hurry,  not  in  excitement ;  not  yet,  not  yet. 

Johnnie  got  well,  slowly;  but  still,  Golding  said  to  himself,  "Not 
yet;"  he  regained  his  strength  and  went  back  to  his  work,  and 
was  again  constantly  in  Gelding's  sight,  but  still,  "  Not  yet,"  and 
the  old  clock  went  steadily  on,  and  the  days,  and  weeks,  and  months 
passed.  The  old  clock  marked  at  last  the  dying  moment  of  its  old 
mistress,  and  old  Mrs.  Wilmot  went  to  her  rest,  and  Johnnie 
lost  a  kind  friend  and  had  to  seek  new  lodgings  ;  and  Gx)lding  had 
to  find  some  one  else  to  do  for  him,  and  got  a  new  woman  who  did 
not  understand  his  ways,  and  put  him  about  sadly.  "  But  there  ! 
he's  getting  old  and  fidgety,"  he  overheard  her  say  to  a  neighbour. 
Was  he  getting  old  ?  Sixty- two  next  birthday ;  not  so  old  as  many 
a  one  round  ;  not  what  one  would  call  an  old  man,  but  he  was  not 
as  strong  as  he  used  to  be,  he  got  easily  tired  and  done  up.  Ah, 
dear !  an  old  man  ! 

Then  he  got  a  cold  in  tho  winter  and  had  a  bad  cough  ;  it  hung 
about  him  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it  or  pick  up  his  strength, 
and  when  he  lay  by  for  a  week  or  two,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
shop  mismanaged  everything,  and  it  was  aU  in  such  a  muddle  when 
he  looked  into  things,  that  it  made  him  ill  again  setting  them  right. 
"  Ah,"  Smith  said,  "  if  you'd  such  a  lad  as  Johnnie  now,  you  might 
lie  by  and  spare  yourself  a  bit,  like  I  do,  for  we're  not  so  young, 
Golifing,  as  we  were,  neither  of  us." 

As  the  spring  came  on  and  he  only  felt  more  weak  and  unequal 
to  his  work,  his  mind  became  gradually  made  up,  and  he  let 
himself  dwell  on  all  the  pleasure  and  comforts  of  having  a  son,  and 
such  an  one  as  Johnnie,  to  be  his  right  hand.  He  should  no  longer 
be  a  lonely  man  with  no  one  but  himself  to  care  for.  He  would 
make  it  a  pleasant  home  for  Johnnie,  and  he  would  not  mind  then 
sitting  by  as  an  old  man,  if  his  place  was  so  well  filled. 

One  evening  he  was  down  in  the  Low  Meadows,  and  as  he  stood 
where  his  poor  wife  died,  his  mind  was  finally  made  up,  and  he  re- 
solved to  seek  out  Johnnie  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  and  ask  his 
forgiveness  and  pity,  and  with  this  resolution  he  set  off  homewards. 
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Chapter  V. 

Occupied  witli  liis  thouglits,  Golding  turned  his  steps  towards 
his  own  home  which  was  so  soon  to  be  brightened  by  the  light  of 
affection  and  comfort,  and  which  in  his  mind  grew  even  brighter 
and  pleasanter  than  the  old  homo  long  ago.  Surely  the  blessings 
to  come  would  repay  him  for  all  the  sadness  of  those  twenty  long 
years  of  loneliness  and  labour.  So  absorbed  was  he  by  these 
dreams  of  his  that  he  did  not  notice  the  signs  of  excitement 
in  the  people  who  hurried  past  him,  nor  heed  what  they  called 
out  to  one  another,  till  he  found  himself  in  a  crowd  of  people,  all 
moving  in  one  direction,  and  was  being  urged  along  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the ,  narrow  lanes  of  Hilton,  from  whence  a  thick 
column  of  smoke  going  up  towards  the  peaceful  evening  sky, 
witnessed  the  truth  of  the  people's  cry — **rire!  Fire!"  which 
now  broke  upon  his  ears.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  he 
drew  himself  away  from  the  crowd  and  stood  in  a  doorway  watch- 
ing the  scene. 

Even  in  quiet  Ililton  a  crowd  soon  gathers,  and  the  little  lane 
was  already  thronged  with  gazers.  It  was  one  of  the  older  houses 
of  the  town,  which  might  once  have  seen  better  days,  built  of  stone, 
with  large  mullioned  windows  and  heavy  stone  copings.  It  had 
taken  fire  in  the  lower  story  during  the  absence  of  its  inmates,  and 
till  the  engines  arrived,  it  seemed  hopeless  saving  any  of  the  furni- 
ture and  goods  within,  and  the  crowd  were  only  trjring  to  prevent 
the  fiames  spreading  by  throwing  water  on  the  thatch  and  tiles  that 
stood  dangerously  near.  Foremost  among  the  helpers  Golding 
saw  Jack  Stone  with  a  ready  hand  wherever  it  was  most  wanted, 
and  a  kind  word  to  the  terrified  neighbours  who  came  out  of  their 
houses  carrying  children  and  goods,  for  they  could  not  tell  which 
way  the  fiames  might  spread  that  were  gaining  ground  so  fast  in 
the  old  house.  The  engines  were  long  in  coming,  the  keys  of  the 
engine-house  could  not  be  found,  the  man  who  knew  about  it  was 
away  and  without  anyone  to  guide  their  efforts,  the  confusion  and 
alarm  were  great.  Oolding,  as  he  stood  watching  the  scene,  told 
himself  that,  if  he  had  been  a  younger  man,  he  would  not  have 
stood  there  idle,  but  have  been  in  the  front  of  it  all,  where  Jack 
Stone  stood;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  his  boy 
Johnnie  was  not  there  to  be  in  danger.  LuckSy  there  was  no  wind 
to  spread  the  fiames,  but  the  smoke  poured  up  straight  to  the  sky, 
where,  one  by  one,  the  stars  were  coming  out.  The  fiames  were 
showing  plainly  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  from  more  than  one  of  the 
upper  ones  the  smoke  was  bursting,  and  the  hot  glass  was  cracking 
and  falling  down,  when  suddenly  a  thrill  seemed  to  run  through 
the  crowd — a  thrill  of  horror  and  fear — and  Oolding  heard  a  man 
telling  of  a  lad  coming  in  from  work  tired  and  worn-out,  and 
throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  and  being  left  there  asleep  by  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house,  when  they  locked  the  door  and  went 
out,  and  this  was  the  house,  and  up  there  was  the  window  which  the 
flames  had  not  yet  reached,  where  the  lad  lay,  stifled  already,  may 
be,  in  his  sleep,  or  still  to  wake  up  to  the  horror  of  such  a  death. 
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The  excitement  of  the  crowd  was  intense.  "  What  would  they 
do?"  Gliding  wondered,  as  he  saw  a  cluster  of  men  talking 
eagerly,  and  a  long  ladder  being  brought  out.  One  of  the  men  was 
Jack  Stone,  and  he  seemed  wild  with  eagerness  and  anxiety,  and 
again  Golding  thanked  God  that  Johnnie  was  not  there ;  when 
suddenly  the  name,  that  was  in  his  thoughts  and  that  had  been 
dwelling  in  his  mind  so  much  of  late,  was  taken  up  and  repeated 
irom  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd,  **  Johnnie  Blake,  Johnnie  Blake," 
and  then  it  flashed  across  his  terror-stricken  brain  that  it  was  his 
boy,  the  son  he  had  neglected  so  long  but  had  hoped  so  soon  to 
claim,  who  lay  there  in  the  very  arms  of  death. 

How  much  agony  can  be  condensed  into  a  moment!  Surely,  in 
the  moment  when  he  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  the  flames 
with  a  lielpless,  hopeless  cry  and  then  staggered  back,  sick  and 
faint  with  horror,  against  the  wall  behind,  a  lifetime  of  remorse  a'nd 
pain  was  endured.  But  it  was  but  for  a  moment — the  next,  how 
he  made  liis  way  through  the  pushing,  driving  crowd,  he  could  not 
tell  and  did  not  notice,  but  he  was  there  in  the  front  by  the  side 
of  the  group  of  men  who  still  stood  in  eager  discussion,  and  he 
had  got  his  hand  on  Jack  Stone's  arm  and  was  crying  out,  above 
the  roar  of  the  flames  and  people,  in  a  shrill  voice  that  sounded 
strangely  in  his  own  ears,  "  Oh !  save  him,  save  him.  You  won't 
let  him  die  there,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole. 

At  first  they  hardly  heeded  the  feeble  old  man's  words,  but  he 
still  kept  his  grasp  on  Jack's  strong  young  arm  and  urged  him  to 
help,  till  one  of  the  men  turned  to  him,  and,  not  knowing 
or  recognising  him  in  his  excitement,  said,  **  What  be  you  after, 
old  man,  urging  the  lad  to  his  death,  for  death  'twould  be  to  go  in 
yonder  now." 

"  And  you'll  let  him  die  ?"  shrieked  Golding,  wringing  his  hands 
together ;  "  die  in  his  sleep  ?  Oh,  Jack  Stone,  you  and  he  were 
always  such  friends.     He  wouldn't  have  done  so  by  you." 

Jack's  hand  grasped  the  ladder  and  he  made  a  step  forward  but 
stopped.  He  was  no  coward,  and  he  loved  Johnnie  as  David  loved 
Jonathan,  but  life  is  sweet,  and  fire  is  an  awful  death. 

"I'd  go  myself,"  another  man  said,  *'but  there's  my  wife  and 
little  ones." 

**  Ay!  but  he's  got  no  one  as  cares.  Cowards  !  I'm  an  old  man 
but  I'll  go  myself."  He  made  a  push  forward,  but  was  roughly 
pulled  back,  and  Jack  Stone,  shaking  off  the  kindly  hands  that 
held  him  back,  had  already  his  foot  on  the  ladder. 

"Eight  enough,"  he  cried;  "there's  none  as  cares  for  Jack 
Stone.     Here  goes ! " 

It  has  taken  long  to  tell  tliis,  but  it  was  but  a  few  minutes 
between  the  time  that  Golding  stood  watching  the  fire  without  a 
thought  of  danger  to  him  or  his,  and  that  Jack  went  up  the  ladder 
into  the  burning  house.  The  ladder  could  not  be  placed  straight 
under  the  window,  which  still  stood  dark  and  free  ixom  fire,  the 
only  one  now  in  all  the  house  from  which  neither  flame  nor  smoke 
streamed.  The  flames  were  bursting  out  below  it,  and  woiQd  have 
caught  the  ladder  in  a  moment,  if  it  had  been  put  there,  so  it  was 
set  against  a  comer  of  the  old  house,  where  a  solid  buttress  gave  it 
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support,  and  Jack  had  to  walk  a  few  yards  along  the  coping  at  the 
top  of  the  house  before  he  reached  the  window  in  the  roof,  to 
which  all  eyes  were  turned.  As  he  made  his  way  along  quickly 
and  firmly,  with  his  form  showing  out  black  and  clear  against  the 
lurid  smoke,  a  breathless  silence  settled  down  upon  the  crowd,  and 
when  the  window  was  reached,  and  he  dashed  in  the  glass  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  room,  in  spite  of  the  roaring  and  cr^kling  of 
the  flames,  the  silence  was  so  intense,  that  Gkilding  thought  the 
beating  of  his  heart  must  be  heard  by  all. 

There  were  prayers  going  up  from  many  a  heart  in  the  crowd  in 
this  moment,  hearts  feeling  their  own  utter  helplessness,  and  cry- 
ing to  the.  great  God  who  holds  the  elements  in  His  hand  to  save 
those  two  lives  which  were  in  such  deadly  jeopardy.  How  long 
was  it  ?  How  the  flames  gained  ground,  leaping  and  stretching 
like  living,  hungry  creatures  greedy  for  the  strong  young  prey  in 
their  clutches.  Golding  had  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands.  A  noise  in  the  crowd  roused  him,  a  gasping  sound, 
half  sob,  half  shout.  There  was  a  movement  within  the  dark 
window.     He  is  coming  back !     They  are  coming ! 

Yes !  it  is  true ;  two  forms  are  seen  coming,  and  none  too 
soon,  for  the  smoke  bursts  out  with  them  through  the  window. 
That  is  Johnnie  Blake  first,  he  seems  half  stupified,  and  Jack, 
as  he  comes  behind,  has  to  hold  him  up  and  guide  him  along 
the  dangerous  path.  Jack's  shirt  is  torn,  and  his  arm  blackened 
with  smoke,  and  his  hair  singed,  but  the  crowd  can  see  the  bright, 
bold  look  on  his  face,  and  can  hear  him  encouraging  Johnnie 
with  his  cheery  voice.  Eager  hands  are  ready  with  the  ladder, 
eager  eyes  are  following  every  step,  eager  voices,  breaking  the 
dreadful  silence,  are  cheering  them  on,  eager  hearts  are  beating 
and  throbbing  with  hope  for  the  rescued  and  rescuer.  The 
ladder  is  reached.  The  sudden  and  terrible  awakening  from 
his  sleep,  the  flames  and  smoke,  the  noise  and  the  crowd,  seem 
quite  to  have  stupified  Johnnie  Blake,  and  he  scarcely  notices  the 
kindly  hands  that  help  him  down,  or  the  old  man  who  clasps  his 
hands,  and,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  sobs  out  his 
thankfulness  for  his  wonderful  escape.  For  a  second  he  stands 
stupified,  and  then,  tearing  his  hands  from  Golding's  grasp,  he 
turns  roimd  to  his  rescuer — turns,  but  where  is  he?  The  ladder 
still  stands  there,  but  where  Jack  Stone  stood  a  minute  ago,  there 
is  an  awful  chasm  where  part  of  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  the 
flames  and  smoke  are  rushing  up  in  wild  triumph  over  their  terrible 
victory.  One  saved,  one  lost.  Lost,  did  I  say  ?  No,  surely.  Jack 
Stone  is  safe  from  all  dangers  of  this  troublesome  world,  though 
he  reached  the  shelter  by  a  fiery  and  terrible  path. 

The  engines  are  coming  at  last,  but  for  what  good  ?  there  are 
women  screaming  and  wringing  their  hands,  and  strong  men  pale 
and  trembling.  They  can  do  nothing  to  save  the  bold-faced  lad 
who,  five  minutes  ago,  was  so  full  of  life  and  strength,  and  now— 
ihey  shudder  as  they  think  of  the  poor,  charred  thing  that  was 
once  Jack  Stone,  with  his  bonny  face  and  sturdy  frame.  Johnnie 
Blake,  rushing  forward,  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  fire 
after  his  friend,  had  there  not  been  many  to  hold  him  back,  and 
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then  the  terror  was  too  muchi  and  he  fell  senseless  and  was  carried 
out  of  the  crowd. 

'^  No  one  as  cares  for  Jack  Stone  I  " 

There  was  scarcely  a  mother  in  Hilton  who  did  not  sigh  for 

many  a  day,  for  motherless  Jack  Stone;    and  many  a  strong 

man  passed  a  rough  hand  across  dimmed  eyes,  and  spoke  with  a 

husky  voice,  as  he  told  of  the  heroic  death  of  the  Workhouse  lad 

who  died  to  save  his  friend. 

«  «  «  «  « 

An  hour  afterwards  the  flames  had  sunk  down,  leaving  the 
walls  of  the  house,  where  the  fire  had  been,  standing  up  black  and 
gaunt,  like  mourners  over  the  destruction,  the  red  glow  was  dying 
out  of  the  sky,  the  crowd  was  dispersing  to  their  beds,  and 
only  a  small  group  remained  watching  the  engines  which  were  still 
at  work.  There  was  no  further  fear  of  the  fire  spreading,  and 
nothing  more  to  be  done  till  the  ruins  cooled,  and  they  could  dig 
for  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  poor  Jack  Stone.  The  other  poor 
inmates  of  the  house  had  found  shelter  with  the  neighbours,  who 
were  all  ready  and  anxious  to  take  them  in,  only  Johnnie  Blake 
sat  watching  the  ruins,  with  Qolding  standing  beside  him,  afraid  to 
break  by  speaking  the  despairing  gloom  in  which  he  seemed  simk. 
At  last  Qolding  touched  his  shoulder  and  said,  '<  Come,  ladj  'tis 
no  use  staying ;  we'd  best  go  home." 

*'  Home  ?"  was  the  answer.     "  What  home  ?  " 

"  Well,  anyhow  come  home  with  mo  and  have  a  bit  of  food  and 
rest;  I'm  sure  you  must  need  it." 

"  I  don't  know  what  cause  you've  got  to  be  so  kind,"  Johnnie 
said,  rising  wearily ;  and,  unwillingly  turning  from  the'  smoking 
ruins,  he  followed  Gk)lding  through  the  streets,  where  the  usual 
midnight  quiet  was  fast  settling  down.  His  heart  was  very  sore, 
poor  lad,  very  sore  and  aching.  His  life  that  had  been  so  hardly 
saved,  seemed  scarcely  worth  the  keeping,  since  it  had  cost  another 
life  so  much  more  worthy  than  his.  Jack  was  such  a  good 
fellow,  so  kind-hearted  and  ready  to  help,  everyone  liked  him,  he 
made  Mends  everywhere.  He  was  always  jolly  and  merry,  and 
yet  he  never  talked  bad  like  other  chaps.  He  was  a  good  lad 
too,  though  he  didn't  set  up  and  preach  and  think  himself  a  sight 
better  than  other  folk.  Well,  maybe  he  were  the  fittest  of  the 
two  to  go.  Such  were  Johnnie's  thoughts,  and  then  he  resolved  to 
try  to  be  a  better  fellow  himself,  and  then,  maybe,  as  the  Parson 
said,  he'd  meet  Jack  Stone  again  some  day,  and  then  in  his  heart 
he  thanked  God  for  his  safety,  and  asked  for  help  to  be  a  better  man 
in  his  life  to  come.  Ho  could  not  put  it  all  into  fine  words  ;  but 
one  honest  feeling  is  worth  a  hundred  fine  words,  and  he  really 
meant  what  he  prayed. 

Qolding  was  tired  and  worn  out ;  he  was  very  much  shocked  and 
sorry  for  Stone's  death ;  but,  through  all,  there  was  the  pleasant 
feelmg  of  having  his  son  by  his  side  and  bringing  him  home. 
When  they  reached  home,  he  lighted  the  fire  and  set  on  the  kettle, 
and  made  Johnnie  sit  down  in  his  own  arm-chair,  and,  getting  food 
and  hot  tea,  he  waited  on  Johnnie,  pressing  him  to  eat  and 
care  of  him,  almost  as  a  mother  might  have  done,  in  spite 
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own  weariness.  It  was  suoli  a  pleasure  to  him,  sitting  there  with 
his  boy,  and  thinking  how  they  woiQd  never  be  parted  again,  no 
more  lonely  days  and  nights,  a  young  step,  a  young  voice  in  the 
silent  house ;  and  Johnnie  should  be  always  happy,  no  wish  nor 
whim  unsatisfied,  his  own  life  should  be  altogether  devoted  to 
making  amends  to  him,  and  when  death  parted  them,  a  son's  love 
would  smooth  his  dying  pillow,  and  a  son's  hand  close  his  eyes. 
Johnnie,  meantime,  sat  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts,  not  noticing  the 
old  man's  kindness  or  thinking  of  anything  except  poor  dead  Jack. 
But  at  last  he  was  roused  by  Golding  saying,  **  Come  up  and  go  to 
bed,  Johnnie,  some  sleep  will  do  you  good,  and  I've  a  deal  to  say  to- 
morrow." 

**  Sleep?"  he  answered,  getting  up;  "not  I.  I  don't  think  I 
shaU  ever  sleep  again  after  waking  Hko  that.  I'll  go  down  and 
see  if  the  fire  is  out  yet." 

**  Stop  a  bit,"  Golding  said,  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  tell 
out  his  secret ;  **  I've  something  to  tell  you  first." 

Blako  sank  into  his  chair  again,  wondering  what  the  old  man 
coiQd  have  to  say,  and  why  he  had  chosen  tlus  time  of  all  others, 
when  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  one  object. 

**It's  more  than  twenty  years  ago,"  the  old  man  began,  and 
Johnnie  wondered  again  what  this  could  have  to  do  with  him  ;  '^  I 
had  a  wife  then,  and  a  baby — a  boy,  christened  John  up  at  St. 
Peter's  yondey" — ^he  spoke  slowly,  stopping  every  now  and  then, 
and  looking  into  Johnnie's  face.  '^  My  wife  was  false  to  me — 
broke  my  heart — left  me — and  took  the  child.  In  two  years  she 
came  back,  poor  and  ragged  and  ill ;  but  I  had  sworn  to  have  done 
with  her,  and  everyone  thought  her  dead — and  I — welJ,  she  went 
away,  and  the  next  morning  they  found  her  dead  in  the  Low 
Meadows." 

Johnnie's  face  had  altered  now ;  he  got  up  and  standing,  leaning 
on  the  table  opposite  Gt)lding,  looked  at  him  with  a  pale  face  and 
closely  set  teeth,  **  Don't  be  hard  on  me,  Johnnie — don't — I've 
repented  bitterly  since—  I  have  suffered  so ;  it's  made  an  old  man 
of  me." 

**  Well  ?"  Johnnie  spoke  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

**  They  buried  my  wife  and  took  my  child  to  the  Workhouse." 

'*  You  let  your  wife  die  at  your  door?  and  let  your  boy  grow  up 
a  pauper  ?    Maybe  you  don't  Imow  what  a  Workhouse  is  ?  " 

His  voice  was  hard  and  cold,  and  Golding  stretched  out  his  hands 
as  if  he  had  been  struck.  "  Oh,  lad,  don't  speak  so !  I'm  an  old 
man,  don't  be  hard  on  me !  I'll  make  it  all  up  to  you ;  don't  be 
hard  on  your  poor  old  father." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Johnnie  Blake  spoke, 
slowly  and  steadily,  "  You've  made  a  mistake.  My  mother  was  a 
Hilton  girl,  who  died,  when  I  was  bom,  in  the  workhouse.  Jack 
Stone,  poor  chap,  he  as  died  to-day,  is  your  son,  and  may  God 
forgive  you ";  and  he  turned  and  le^  him  in  his  desolate  house. 
Sorely  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  He  knows  best. 

In  the  morning  Golding  was  foimd  senseless,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  lay  unconscious,  for  the  hand  of  Gt)d  was  heavy  upon  him.    In 
his  wandering  he  kept  repeating  those  most  bitter  words,  *'  Too 
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late.  Too  late,"  till  they  atopped  the  greet  eight  days  clock  on  the 
Iftading,  whose  ticking  eeemed  epeaking  to  the  sick  man.  Littls  by 
little  his  familtiea  came  back,  and  ho  was  spared  time  to  bless  the 
Hand  that  had  smitten  him.  In  those  days  he  told  Mr.  Pen^his  sad 
fitory  with  deep  sorroT  and  repentance,  and  found  much  comfort. 

la  little  6t.  Peter's  on  the  Hill  there  is  a  small  tablet  on  the 

wall,  put  up  by  Miles  and  by  those  (and  they  wero  not  few)  who 

were  proud  of  the  brave  deed  of  the  poor  workhouse  boy:— 

To  tho  Memoiy 

of 

Joira  Stose, 

Who  lost  his  life  in  rescuing  a  maa  from 

a  burning  house. 

"  Greater  lore  hatli  no  man  than  this,  that  a  mln  In}*  down 

his  life  for  his  fHend." 

Too  late  for  Golding  to  find  his  son  on  earth,  not  too  late  by 

ponitonce  and  God's  grace  to  meet  him  in  hoaven.  lie  is  an  old  man 

now ;  but  tho  old  clock  still  speaks  to  him,  "  Not  yet,  not  yet." 


I 


Vm  Tearing  nira',  Jean, 

Ijke  eaaw  vhen  it  it  tha<ar.  Join ; 

Tha  day  ii  aje  fair,  Jeaii, 

In  the  land  o'  ths  leal. 
There'i  nse  »otto»  there,  Jean, 
Tfaete'a  neither  caiild  nor  care,  Jean  j 
Xhe  iay  it  aye  &ir,  Jean, 

In  the  luid  o'  the  leal. 


JDte  aanU  o'  tfje  ftral. 


Oitr  bonnia  boiiu'i  there,  Jean ; 
She  vat  boith  aweet  and  fair,  Jean ; 
She  vaa  ow're  gude  to  ipaie,  Jean; 

Frae  the  land  a'  the  leal. 
Then  dry  that  t^arTU'  e'e,  Jean ; 
Uy  soul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean  j 
And  angela  wait  on  me,  Jean, 

To  the  land  □'  the  leal. 
Sow  faro  TB  well,  my  ain  Jean ; 
This  world's  cira  ia  Tsin,  Jean  i 
We'll  meet,  and  are  be  fair,  Jean, 


We'll  meet,  and  aye  be  fair 
Inthelondo'tbltaL 


f^eattS  Igintfit  to  Eas  ®f&ttt»  of  t))e  ^fjurclb- 

BY  OSOBOB    YENABLBSy    S.aL.,  YIOAB  OF    ST.  ICATTHBW'Sj   LEIOESTEB. 

PAEISH  CLEBK,  VEKGER,  BEADLR- 

[HE  principal  difficulty  in  offering  a  few  hearty  Iiints  to 
the  important  officers  named  above,  arises  from  the 
varied  duties  which  are  assigned  to  those  functionaries 
in  various  parishes.  The  parish  clerk  of  an  old-estab- 
lished parish  with  its  musty,  ancient,  yet,  withal, 
interesting  registers,  records,  and  other  muniments,  holds  a  very 
different  office  from  the  clerk  of  a  newly-formed  parish.  In  some 
parishes,  indeed,  the  clerk  and  the  sexton  retain  their  office  as  a 
freehold,  and  are  removable  only  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which 
is  necessary  in  the  deposition  of  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice.  The 
office  of  a  parish  clerk  has  fallen  into  disrepute  by  reason  of  the 
irreligion,  avarice  and  ignorance,  which,  in  past  times,  too  often 
were  seen  in  those  who  held  it,  even  as  the  name  of  *  Beadledom ' 
has  attained  a  notorious  signification,  just  because  in  former  days 
the  office  appertaining  thereto  was  usually  made  over  to  the  least 
fitting  man  of  the  pansh,  who  exercised  it  with  vulgar  pomposity 
and  petty  tyranny  over  poor  folk  and  naughty  boys. 

Our  hmts,  however,  shall  be  hearty:  hearty  in  their  nature,  and 
heartily  offered.  It  ie  of  no  use  to  find  fault  with  everything 
because  it  is  ancient,  and  many  great  benefits  to  the  Church  may 
be  secured  through  clerks,  vergers,  and  beadles  doing  their  duty 
with  heart,  and  so  with  loving  energy.  As  to  the  clerk,  then,  of 
the  ancient  parish  church,  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  a  sug- 
gestion which  I  made  many  years  ago,  that  where,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  parishes,  a  considerable  income  is  derived  by  the  clerk  fix)m 
fees,  it  would  be  well  that  the  office  should  be  filled  by  a  clerk  in 
holy  orders,  perhaps  a  permanent  deacon  or  a  seven  years'  deacon, 
whose  income  from  fees  might  amount  to  a  goodly  sum,  and  whose 
spare  time,  which  would  not  bo  small,  would  be  devoted  to 
ministerial  work.  I  have  seen  many  instances  where  this  hint 
could  be  adopted,  or  where,  at  the  least,  the  services  of  an  active 
lay  agent  might  be  secured  from  this  source  without  further 
emolument.  Although  the  "  Amen- Clerk  "  is  often  spoken  of  with 
contempt,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  acquainted  with  some 
thoroughly  good  men  amongst  parish  clerks,  whose  memory  I  must 
always  hold  high  in  my  estimation.  What  a  contrast,  however,  do 
such  men  afford  to  the  irreverent,  careless,  imgodly  clerk,  and  such 
there  have  been  !  I  have  known  clerks  whose  evil  behaviour  has 
driven  people  from  church,  clerks  whose  irreverence  has  tended  to 
destroy  every  feeling  of  religion,  clerks  whose  callous  conduct 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead  has  added  to  the  griefs  which  Christian 
tenderness  would  have  mitigated,  and  clerks  whose  simple  object 
appeared  to  be  to  clutch  the  legal  fee,  or,  if  possible,  a  little 
more! 

And  this  has  been  true  also  sometimes  with  vergers,  or  apparitors, 
or  beadles.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  united  all  three  of  these  offices 
in  himself,  and  whose  behaviour  was  such  as  to  cause  many  people 
to  vow  they  would  never  enter  the  Church  again !  They  had  be6n 
thrust  out  of  sit^gs  which  others  (alas !  for  the  appropriation 
system)  claimed  to  possess  even  after  the  commencement  of  divine 
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service ;  otherSi  when  asking  for  sittings,  had  been  repulsed  with 
rudeness  and  told  to  get  a  sitting  where  they  could ;  until  this 
religious  officer  (for  a  religious  officer  every  clerk,  apparitor, 
beadle,  and  verger  is,  by  profession),  had  actually  caused  many  of 
the  parishioners  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together 
in  their  proper  Church !  Even  this  very  year  have  I  heard  of  one 
important  parish  in  which  the  unfeeling  and  irreverent  conduct  of 
the  verger  (for  in  this  case  there  is  no  clerk),  has  actually  caused 
women  who  came  to  offer  thanks  to  God,  to  return  home 
'  unchurched,*  and  has  also  driven  away  many  who  brought  chil- 
dren for  baptism ;  and  all  these  gross  hindrances  have  arisen  out 
of  a  petulant,  evil  disposition  and  hasty  temper.  These  things  are 
saddening.  They  show  the  great  value  and  importance  of  clerks 
and  vergers  and  beadles  being  full  of  true  heartiness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  If  a  lack  in  their  work  has  done  so  much 
harm,  it  is  certain  that  pious  devotedness  in  their  duties  would 
effect  much  good. 

We  all  know  that  an  unfaithful  rector,  or  vicar,  or  curate,  does 
great  injury  to  religion;  and  in  the  same  way,  even  if  less  in 
degree,  the  carelessness  of  any  man  engaged  in  religious  duties 
must  do  sad  mischief.  Men  whose  official  duties  are  of  a  religions 
character  need  to  be  very  careful  of  their  behaviour.  Impropriety, 
or  any  inconsistency,  is  bad  enough  in  anyone,  but  when  seen 
in  any  of  the  servants  of  the  Sanctuary,  they  do  incredible  mischief. 
In  order,  then,  to  secure  heartiness  amongst  clerks,  vergers,  and 
beadles  (and  the  remarks  would  almost  equally  apply  to  any  other 
religious  official),  I  say,  attend  to  the  following  hints: — I.  Be  sure 
that  you  are  a  religious  man,  a  real  Christian  Churchman,  yourself, 
in  your  heart  and  in  your  daily  life.  *'  Be  ye  clean,  that  bear  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord,^*  has  its  meaning  for  you  as  well  as  for  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  now.  Nothing  hardens  a  man  more  than 
the  having  to  do  with  sacred  things,  if  he  live  not  himself  as 
a  man  who  knows  that  ho  is  consecrated  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
to  the  service  of  his  God. 

U.  Enter  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  all  you  have  to  do.  Do 
nothing  as  an  act  which  you  are  bound  to  do  because  you  are  paid 
to  do  it.  Of  course  **the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  but  that 
is  not  a  reason  for  a  slavish,  unmeaning  way  of  doing  your  work. 
Your  behaviour  may  set  a  good  example  to  the  congregation.  If 
clerks  are  not  reverent  at  baptisms,  or  churchings,  or  marriages,  or 
other  services,  who  can  wonder  that  the  people,  seeing  the  officers 
of  the  Church  are  irreverent,  are  tempted  to  regard  the  whole  affair 
as  a  sham?  If  beadles  and  vergers  show  no  desire  to  promote  devo- 
tion, who  can  be  astonished  when  the  young  and  thoughtless  mis- 
behave in  church?  Whatever,  then,  you  have  to  do  in  or  about 
the  church,  consider  the  meaning  of  it,  the  intention  of  it,  and 
then  devoutly  carry  it  out  accordingly. 

III.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  reverence  about  sacred  places  and  sacred 
things.  If  a  clerk  has  to  somewhat  lead  the  devotions  of  the  people 
(as,  probably,  in  some  country  places,  is  still  needful),  let  him  do  so 
with  earnestness  of  heart  and  with  the  deepest  reverence.  Does  a 
baptism  demand  his  services  at  the  Font  ?  he  will  see  that  every- 
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thing  is  quietly  and  decently  made  ready  according  to  the  rubrics, 
that  kneelers  are  provided  for  the  sponsors  to  kneeli  and  that 
they  are  supplied  with  Prayer-books,  if  (alas!)  they  have  not 
brought  their  own  with  them.  And  so  with  everytlung  else  in 
connection  with  his  duty;  piety  and  reverence,  and  a  little  common 
sense,  will  make  every  clerk  a  real  means  of  doing  good  in  a 
church.  And  surely  no  one  can  think  lightly  of  his  office  of  verger 
or  beadle  who  recollects  the  glorious  expression  of  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  said  '*  Ihad  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my 
God,  tlian  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  uugodliness ;"  because,  whatever 
be  the  exact  moaning  of  those  words,  they  certainly  intimate  that 
even  to  sit  on  but  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  God  is  better  than 
the  greatest  honours  and  comforts  afforded  by  unholy  abundance. 
Now,  vergers  and  beadles  often  have  their  tempers  tried  by  unruly 
boys ;  but  let  vergers  and  beadles  recoUect  that  everyone  who  does 
his  duty  is  often  much  tried  in  his  temper.  Let  not  the  only  object 
be  to  get  rid  of  the  unruly  boy,  but  rather  to  win  him,  and  to  cure 
his  Hnruliness  ;  and  this  may  clerk,  or  verger,  or  sexton  do,  if  only 
he  love  his  fellow  creature  as  Jesus  Christ  loved  us  all,  and  clerks, 
vergers,  and  sextons  are  every  one  of  them  officers  belonging  to 
that  Church  which  Jesus  Christ  purchased  with  His  blood,  and  is 
enlarging  by  Ilis  grace. 

IV.  gCherefore  do  I  say,  with  all  possible  good  feeling  and 
affection,  to  every  clerk,  vepger,  and  sexton  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be,  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  think  lightly  of  your  office ;  it  is  a  sacred  office, 
for  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  Church  of  Christ;  it  is  a 
blessed  office,  for  it  is  one  in  which  you  can  promote  reverence, 
and  this  is  something  in  these  days  of  infidelity  and  irreverence  ; 
it  is  an  office  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Gt)d,  and  with 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Every  duty  which  a  clerk,  a  verger,  or 
a  beadle  has  to  do  in  his  official  capacity  arises,  in  one  way  or 
another,  out  of  the  work  of  Christ  Jesus  in  His  love  for  sinners. 
But  for  Christ,  there  woiQd  not  have  been  a  Church  or  worship. 
Your  offices  arise  entirely  out  of  His  work,  and  therefore  let  them 
bo  discharged  in  the  full  feeling  of  their  being  religious  in  their 
origin  and  religious  in  their  object.  When  you  do  this,  we  shall 
have,  what  indeed  exists  in  many  places,  but  is  greatly  needed  in 
not  a  f6w  churches  still,  tiz.,  **  heartiness  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  amongst  clerks,  vergers,  and  beadles." 


|EOBGE  PEABODY  was  bom  in  the  City  of  Danvers, 

Massachusetts,  on  the  18th  of  February,   1795.     He 

began  business  at  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  became 

clerk  in  a  grocery  store  at  Danvers.     Four  years  later, 

the  lad,  proving  to  be  a  smart  young  fellow,  with  an 

ambition  beyond  *  groceries,'  went  to  live  with  his  uncle  at  Genge 

Town.     The  war  with  Great  Britain  was  at  that  time  going  on,  for 

it  was  the  year  1812,  and  his  uncle  was  a  volunteer  soldier,  and 
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speedily  bc4?amo  a  general,  George  aorvod  wnder  him,  and  wa« 
engaged  at  Fort  Warbiirton.  At  the  close  of  the  war  lie  rotumed 
to  business,  and  became  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Bidtimore.  Ha 
succeeded  eo  ireU,  that  with  the  generosity  which  disfinguished 
liim  tliTough  life,  he  cliarged  himself  with  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  his  father's  family. 

Ho  first  visited  this  country  in  1S37,  and  settled  in  London  in 
1 S 13  as  a  merchant  and  money  broker.    His  proBpcrity  was  groat, 
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but  business  was  not  his  only  thought,  for  like  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord. — **If 
God  spares  my  life,  and  prospers  me  in  my  business,  then  the 
property  of  which  I  may  become  possessed  I  will  devote  to  His 
glory — in  seeking  the  good  of  my  fellow  men  wherever  their  claims 
may  seem  most  to  rest  upon  me." 

This  vow  he  faithfully  and  nobly  kept,  and,  unlike  those  who 
wait  for  their  death  to  distribute  the  riches  they  can  no  longer 
enjoy,  Mr.  Peabody  benefited  others  during  his  life-time  with  a 
marvellous  munificence.  Not  to  mention  all  the  great  and  noble 
things  that  he  did,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1851  he  revisited  his 
native  city  of  Danvers,  in  America,  and  founded  there,  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000,  an  educational  institution  and  library.  In  1857  he  built 
and  endowed  at  Baltimore  a  similar  institution,  which  cost  him 
£100,000.  Magnificent,  however,  as  were  these  acts,  they  were 
quite  eclipsed  by  what  he  afterwards  did  for  the  London  Poor. 
On  retiring  from  business  in  1862,  he  presented  the  City  of  London 
with  £150,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  comfortable 
lodging  houses  for  the  working  classes.  In  1866  he  gave  again 
£150,000  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  letter  bestowing  the 
former  sum,  Mr.  Peabody  wrote,  **  It  is  now  twenty-five  years 
since  I  commenced  my  residence  and  business  in  London  as  a 
stranger  ;  but  I  did  not  long  feel  myself  a  stranger  or  in  a  strange 
land,  for  in  all  my  commercial  and  social  intercourse  with  my 
British  friends  during  that  long  period,  I  have  constantly  received 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  confidence.  Under  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  these  blessings  of  a  kind  Providence,  I  have  been  prompted  to 
make  a  donation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  London." 

What  rendered  this  act  the  more  beautiful  and  touohing  in 
spirit  was  that  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  irritation  and  ill-feeling  existing  between  England  and  Ajnerica. 
Mr.  Beed,  M.P.,  in  a  speech  at  th^  Guildh^,  in  1862,  on  the 
occasion  of  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  on  Mr. 
Peabody,  said,  with  great  truth,  ''  Here  is  a  man,  bound  to  us  by 
no  ties  but  those  of  our  common  humanity,  at  a  time  when  some 
men  delight  to  revive  the  memory  of  ancient  jealousieq  and  national 
animosities,  who  stands  forward  to  rebuke  our  imworthj  suspicions 
by  an  act  of  kindness  to  our  poor,  which  brings  the  blush  of  shame 
to  our  cheeks  when  we  think  of  merchant  princes  of  our  own  who, 
living,  have,  been  strangely  insensible  to  the  claims  of  Christian 
charity,  and,  dying,  have  left  no  trace  behind."  He  afterwards 
added,  ''Mr.  Peabody  has  made  himself  familiar  with  distress, 
that  he  might  learn  how  best  to  mitigate  woe;  he  has  become 
acquainted,  by  personal  investigation,  with  the  overwhelming  vicis- 
situdes of  the  labouring  poor,  that  he  might  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition ;  and  he  has  given  a  practical  illustration  of  the  way  to  do 
good,  which  leaves  all  our  busy  theorists  far  behind." 

There  is  little  more  to  add.  In  1866,  on  leaving  this  country 
for  America,  the  queen  wrote  him  a  letter  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment, assuring  him  how  deeply  she  appreciated  the  noble  act  of 
more  than  princely  munificence  by  which  he  had  sought  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  her  poorer  subjects  residing  in  London. 
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Mr.  Peabody  died  in  London  on  the  4tli  of  November,  1869. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  his  native  land  with  all  the  honour  that 
two  great  countries,  England  and  America,  could  unite  in  paying 
to  it ;  and  his  name  and  memory  will  for  all  time  be  cherished  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  a  noble  benefactor  of  his  race. 

♦ 

Ci)e  iSltnti  iCtan  anH  ijtsa;  Bog. 

i.  MAYHEW,  in  his  **  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,*'  gives  some  curious  experiences  which  he  learned 
from  the  lips  of  the  blind  street-folk.  Here  is  what 
one  old  blind  man  said  to  him  about  his  dogs. 
** Nobody  likes  a  dog  so  much  as  a  blind  man;  I  am 
told  they  can't,  the  blind  man  is  so  much  beholden  to  his  dog,  he 
does  him  such  favours  and  services.  With  my  dog  I  can  go  to  any 
part  of  London,  as  independent  as  any  one  who  has  got  his  sight. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  when  I  left  your  house,  sir,  I  was  ashamed 
of  going  through  the  street,  people  was  a-saying,  '  Look*ee  there, 
that's  the  man  as  says  he's  blind.'  I  was  going  so  quick,  it  was 
so  late,  you  know,  they  couldn't  make  it  out ;  but  without  my  dog 
I  must  have  crawled  along,  and  always  be  in  great  fear.  The 
name  of  my  present  dog  is  *  Keeper ;'  I  have  had  him  nine  years, 
and  he  is  with  me  night  and  day,  goes  to  church  with  me  and  all. 
If  I  go  out  without  him,  he  misses  me,  and  then  he  scampers  all 
through  the  street  where  I  am  in  the  habit  of  going,  crying  and 
howling  after  me,  just  as  if  he  was  fairly  out  of  his  mind.  My 
dog  knows  every  word  I  say  to  him.  Tell  him  to  turn  right  or 
loft,  or  cross  over,  and,  whip !  round  he  goes  in  a  moment.  If  t 
say  a  cross  word  to  him,  such  as  Ah!  You  rascal,  you!  hell 
stand  on  one  side,  and  give  a  cry  just  like  a  Christian. 

"I've  had  Keeper  nine  years.  The  dog  I  had  before  him  was 
Blucher.  He  was  as  clever  as  Keeper,  but  not  so  much  loved  as 
he  is.  At  last  he  went  blind ;  he  was  about  two  year  losing  his 
sight.  When  I  found  his  eyes  were  getting  bad,  I  got  Keeper.  I 
got  him  of  another  blind  man,  but  he  had  no  learning  in  him 
when  he  came  to  me.  I  was  a  long  time  teaching  him,  for  I  didn't 
do  it  all  at  once.  I  could  have  taught  him  in  a  week,  but  I  used 
to  let  the  old  dog  have  a  run,  while  I  put  Keeper  into  the  coUar 
for  a  bit,  and  so  he  learned  all  he  knows  by  little  and  little. 

"  At  last  my  old  Blucher  went  stone  blind,  as  bad  as  his  master, 
and  he  used  to  fret  so  when  I  went  out  without  him  that  I  could 
not  bear  it,  and  so  got  to  take  him  always  with  me,  and  then  he 
used  to  follow  the  knock  of  my  stick.  He  had  done  so  for  about 
six  months;  and  then  I  was  one  night  going  along  Piccadilly, 
and  I  stopped  to  speak  to  a  policeman,  and  Blucher  missed  me ; 
he  couldn't  hear  where  I  was  for  the  noise  of  the  carriages.  He 
didn't  catch  the  sound  of  my  stick,  and  couldn't  hear  my  voice  fop 
the  carriages,  so  he  went  seeking  me  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  a  bus  run  over  him,  poor  thing.  I  heard  him  scream  out, 
and  I  whistled  to  him,  and  he  came  howling  dreadful  on  to  the 
pavement  again.  I  didn't  think  he  was  much  hurt  then,  for  I  put 
the  collar  on  him,  to  take  him  safe  back,  and  he  led  me  home 
blind  as  he  was.    The  next  morning  he  couldn't  rise  up  at  all.    I 
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took  him  in  my  arms,  and  found  he  couldn't  move.  Well,  he 
never  eat  nor  drink  nothing  to  epeak  of  for  a  week,  and  got  to  be 
in  fiuch  dreadful  pain  that  I  was  forced  to  have  him  kilted.  I  got 
a  man  to  drown  him  in  a  bag,  I  couldn't  have  done  it  myself  for 
all  the  world.  It  would  have  been  aa  bad  to  me  aa  hilling  a 
Christian,  1  used  to  grieve  terribly  after  I'd  lost  him.  I  coult^'t 
get  him  off  my  mind.  I  had  had  him  so  many  years,  and  he  had 
Been  with  me  night  and  day,  my  constant  companion,  and  the 
most  faithful  &iend  I  ever  had,  except  Seeper.  There's  nothing 
in  the  world  can  beat  ICeeper  for  faJthfutness,  nothing." 
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are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  English  Bible  as  one 
book,  and  to  regard  the  two  Testaments  in  a  general 
way  as  One  Volume.  Bound  together  as  we  have  ever 
seen  them  from  earliest  years,  we  speak  of  this 
large  and  varied  collection  of  books  as  The  Bible.  In 
a  certain  sense,  this  is  all  quite  correct,  for  there  is  but  '*One" 
Author  and  Giver  of  this  good  gift  of  Bevelation — God.  Yet  how 
many  human  hands  have  been  employed  in  setting  down  for  our 
instruction  the  **  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  Since  the  torch  of 
Divine  truth  was  first  lit  in  the  Arabian  desert,  how  many  brave, 
noble,  holy  saints  have  held  it  for  a  while,  and  at  a  word  from  on 
high,  trfmmed  it  afresh  and  increased  its  brilliancy  ! 

With  great  caution,  an  attempt  must  now  be  made  to  bring 
forward  some  few  points  of  striking  and  lasting  interest  which  may 
be  gleamed  in  tracing  the  growth  of  Scripture  imto  its  present  per- 
fect form  as  we  see  it  in  our  English  Bible. 

For  a  vast  number  of  years,  when  men's  lives  were  much  longer 
than  they  are  now,  when  there  were  many  facilities  for  handing 
down  from  father  to  son  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  in  the 
very  words  in  which  those  commands  were  received,  there  was  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  any  written  Word  of  God  at  all,  any  portion  of 
our  present  Bible  in  existence.  For  upwards  of  2,500  years  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  there  was  no  documentary  testimony  to  appeal  to 
as  a  Bule  of  Faith  and  Law  of  Life.  God  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners  spoke  to  the  several  patriarchs  and  gave  them  His 
directions,  as  in  the  case  of  Noah  (Genesis  ix.  1 — 17),  or  Abraham 
(Genesis  xxii.  1,  2);  but  these  messages,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
were  not  written  in  a  book,  and  used  as  guides  and  counsels  by 
succeeding  generations. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  circumstances  were  different. 
The  life  of  man  was  shortened,  the  means  of  passing  on  by  word 
of  mouth,  by  oral  testimony,  essential  facts  and  truths  became 
much  less  trustworthy.  It  is  now,  that  the  first  bright  germs  of 
revealed  truth  are  communicated  by  God  unto  His  servant  Moses. 
A  concise  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  advance  of 
the  Israelities  to  the  brink  of  Jordan,  a  minute  account  of  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle,  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood,  the 
bondage,  deliverance  and  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  Books  of  Moses,  is  the 
first  contribution  to  the  Sacred  RolL 

There  is  ample  authority  afforded  in  this  first  instalment,  for 
this  new  but  more  permanent  mode  of  preserving  by  a  written 
record  the  memory  of  important  matters.  Such  clear  and  distinct 
charges  as  (Exod.  xvii.  14),  **  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a 
book,"  or  (Exod.  xxiv.  4)  **and  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord,"  or  (Exod.  xxxiv.  27)  "  Write  thou  these  words,"  or  (Deut. 
xxxi.  9)  **and  Moses  wrote  this  law  and  delivered  it  unto  the 
priests,"  or  (Deut.  xxxi.  24 — 26)  **andit  came  to  pass,  when 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  tho  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites,  which 
bare  the  Ark  of  the  covenant,  saying,  Take  this  book  of  the  law, 
and  put  itin  the  side  of  the  Ark  of  l£o  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
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God,  tliat  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against  thee.''  Many  as 
have  been  the  tnals  to  shake  and  undermine  the  authority  of  this 
venerable  and  instructive  portion  of  our  Bibles,  it  stands  at  the 
present  day  on  a  firmer  basis  of  evidence  than  ever;  and  constrains 
us  by  its  very  antiquity  alone  to  a  belief  in  its  genuineness  as  a 
part  of  God's  word  to  Man. 

Moses  dies,  and  is  buried  by  Ged — yet  in  a  little  while  the 
stream  of  truth  which  had  begun  to  flow,  is  swollen  by  another 
contribution;  for  we  read  (Jos.  xxiv.  26)  "Joshua  wrote  these  words 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,''  that  book  namely  which  had  been 
laid  up  in  the  side  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  the  command  of 
Moses.  Then  again,  after  a  considerable  span  of  years,  we  learn 
that  there  was  another  addition  by  a  fresh  hand  to  this  increasing 
roll  (1  Sam.  x.  25),  <*  Samuel  wrote  in  a  book  and  laid  it  up 
before  the  Lord."  And  so  on  in  the  course  of  years,  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  other  holy  men,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ; 
the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel  and  Habakkuk;  the  annals  of  Kings, 
and  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  added;  until  tiie 
designed  number  of  books  was  reached ;  imtil  the  exact  measure 
of  His  will  which  God  saw  flt  to  communicate  to  the  Jews  had 
been  attained. 

Careful  and  painstaking,  diligent  and  laborious  though  Ezra  and 
his  fellow  helpers  were,  in  gathering  up  into  one  ti^e  separate 
works  of  the  various  Old  Testament  writers,  yet  still  there  were 
to  be  dug  by  other  workers  fresh  wells  of  salvation,  irom. 
which  men  to  the  end  Of  time  might  draw  the  living  water  in 
copious  and  imfailing  draughts.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
elapse  from  the  prophet  Malachi  to  the  Apostie  St  Matthew,  and 
there  is  once  again  another  inflowing  unto  the  already  mighty 
current  of  revealed,  written  Truth.  In  quick  but  ordered  suc- 
cession, penmen  are  inspired  to  give  to  the  Church  and  world 
statements  and  facts  of  vital  consequence.  In  language  simple 
but  sublime,  Evangelists  describe  events  which  had  but  lately 
occurred;  tell  not  of  an  expected  Saviour,  but  of  Jesus  as  teaching, 
toiling,  dying,  rising  again,  ascending  into  heaven.  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  in  vivid  and  graphic  words  sot  forth  the  workings  of 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  divers  men  of  various  lands; 
and  record,  in  language  at  once  sober,  temperate,  and  free  from 
exaggeration,  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  in  counti*ies  where  vice 
and  ignorance  had  abounded ;  in  cities  where  worldly  wisdom  and 
Bcomfrd  unbelief  had  been  wont  to  dwell  for  ages ! 

From  all  these  various  contributions  of  so  many  writers,  known 
and  imknown,  separate  and  distinct  in  point  of  time  and  of  com- 
position, clearly  differing  in  the  matters  written  of,  these  rich 
treasures  of  Holy  Scripture,  extending  from  1451  B.C.  unto  96 
A.D.,  a  space  of  1547  years,  form  now  in  these  last  days  but  one 
book.  In  that  specific  circle  of  years  there  was  a  commencement— 
a  continuance— a  completion  of  the  Bible — so  far  as  its  utterance 
IB  concerned ;  and  in  a  little  over  three  hundred  years  more  there 
was  a  final  settlement  of  what  is  called,  in  technical  language,  the 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture— gathered  piecemeal  from  age  to  age, 
with  scrutinizing  care  laid  silentiy  side  by  side  until  there  is  this 
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goodly  pile  of  inspired  wisdom,  and  then,  as  one  Volume,  it  is 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Church.  Patriarchal,  Levitical,  Apos- 
tolical lore,  cautiously  selected,  and  welded  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  was  thus  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Church ;  and  as, 
from  centuiy  to  centuiy,  this  glorious  roll  of  truth  remains  in  her 
hands,  does  she  not  stand  out  in  each  succeeding  period  more  pro- 
minently in  the  character  of  an  honest  ''witness  and  keeper  of 
Holy  Writ."     (Art.  XX.) 

It  is  generally  imderstood  and  agreed  that  as  Moses  was  the 
earliest  writer  under  Divine  guidance,  so  S.  John  was  the  last  to 
receive  from  God  the  Holy  Ghost  messages  from  Heaven  to  man. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  though  it  happens  to  be 
the  case  that  the  writings  of  Moses  commence,  and  the  Bevelation 
of  St.  John  stands  last  in  our  English  Bibles,  there  are  many 
books,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  not  placed 
according  to  the  strict  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  written. 
Very  numerous  and  sometimes  very  serious  mistakes  have  often 
arisen  from  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  matter ;  mistakes  which 
need  not  now  be  so  constant,  if  the  reader  would  look  at  the  date 
now  very  generally  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the  ordinary 
bibles  of  tibie  day. 

A  most  importcmt  point  has  next  to  receive  our  attention.  Have 
we  in  our  English  Bible,  so  f£u:  as  the  safest  evidence  proves,  the 
exact  measure  of  God's  will  unto  man  ?  No  less — no  more  ?  A 
complete  canon — a  perfect  rule  of  faith  ?  A  precise  and  accurate 
Divine  law  of  morals  ?  There  are  such  writings  as  the  Book  of 
Jasher  mentioned  (Josh.  x.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.),  or  again  ''the 
book  of  the  w'ars  of  the  Lord"  (alluded  to  at  Nimib.  xxi.  14.), 
or  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  read  sometimes  as  lessons  in 
Church;  or  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  having  been 
written  by  him  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  v.  9.)  and  various 
others  which  need  not  be  enumerated.  What  is  to  be  said  about 
them !  Our  answer  is  this :  That  however  profitable  to  read,  as  St. 
Jerome  says,  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners, 
these  several  writings  never  have  been  included  in  the  canon  of 
holy  and  inspired  Scripture,  or  regarded  and  treated  as  the  very 
and  true  word  of  God.  The  Jews,  those  jealous  guardians  of  the 
Divine  oracles  committed  unto  them,  never  received  as  God's  word 
any  single  writing  except  those  which  are  contained  in  our  Old 
Testament.  So  minute,  so  sifting,  so  reverently  exact  and  strict 
were  they,  that  they  knew  not  only  the  names  of  the  books,  the 
numbers  of  the  verses  and  words,  but  even  the  very  count  of  the 
letters  of  these  Scriptures  which  they  held  as  Divine,  and  that 
not  even  a  very  smallest  portion  may  be  lost  or  altered,  there 
was  placed  in  the  middle  word  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and 
also  in  that  of  the  psalter,  a  capital  instead  of  a  small  letter.  Is 
it  likely,  is  it  possible,  that  in  the  hands  of  such  curiously 
scrupulous  people,  errors  could  occur  to  the  extent  of  whole 
books  being  shut  out  which  rightly  belonged  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture !  The  books  placed  in  our  English  Bibles,  as  the  veritable 
word  of  God,  written  for  our  learning  and  comfort,  correspond 
with  those  which  have  been  hdd  sacred  since  the  days  when 
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Ezra,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  reviewed,  revised,  and  completed 
the  Old  Testament;  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  twenty-two,  a  num- 
ber corresponding  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet — it 
being  supposed  that  as  by  the  number  of  these  letters  all  that 
was  requisite  to  bo  said  or  written  could  be  expressed,  so  in  like 
manner  the  number  of  sacred  books  comprehended  all  that  was 
needful  to  be  known  or  believed.  Besides,  as  a  further  and 
stronger  argument,  on  the  same  side,  when  our  blessed  Lord  con- 
versed with  the  Jews,  as  He  often  did,  we  do  not  find  that  He 
charged  them  with  unfaithfulness  to  their  trust  as  guardians  of 
Holy  Scripture.  That  they  misunderstood,  misinterpreted,  per- 
verted Scripture  is  laid  to  their  charge,  but  they  are  not  accused  of 
taking  from  or  adding  to  the  number  or  measure  of  books  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  their  care. 

It  wo\ild  undoubtedly  appear  from  this,  that  such  as  the  canon 
was  when  it  left  the  hands  of  Ezra,  about  the  year  B.C.  450,  the 
same  was  it  found  by  our  Lord  in  its  threefold  division  of  The  Law, 
5  books ;  The  Prophets  8  books ;  The  Psalms  and  other  "Writings 
9  books ;  or  as  enumerated  by  ourselves.  The  Law  5  books  ; 
History  12  books;  Poetry  5  books;  Prophecy  17  books.  These 
are  the  Scriptures  referred  to  by  Him,  quoted  by  Him,  read 
publicly  by  Him;  and  concerning  which  He  said  (Matth.  v.  17) 
**  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  If  our  Lord  who  is  the 
"Truth"  was  convinced  of  the  perfection  and  suflB.ciency  of  the 
number  He  found,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  other  books  what- 
ever, may  not  devout  and  candid  minds  rest  content  with  a  Canon 
or  set  of  books  which  has  received  the  stamp  of  His  direct  sanction 
and  approval  ?  And  with  regard  to  the  number  of  books  which 
compose  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  though  some  were  for 
a  long  number  of  years  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust- 
notably  the  second  Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter — yet  in  the  end, 
every  single  writing  has  in  every  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
been  risceived  as  the  "veritable  written  word  of  God,  and  with  that 
general  and  universal  verdict  in  favour  of  its  correctness,  he  would 
be  a  presumptuous  man  who  would  venture  to  think,  we  had  too 
little  or  too  much  —  defect  or  excess  —  in  our  present  English 
Bible. 

One  word  in  closing  this  paper.  Days  of  sifting  enquiry  and 
earnest  search  are  not  to  be  considered  as  entirelv  evil.  It 
should  be  an  answer  to  all  who  deprecate  anxious,  painful  moments, 
that  we  have,  speaking  humanly,  to  thank  two  of  the  greatest 
troublers  of  the  saints  for  the  high  value  which  has  since  attached 
to  Holy  Scripture,  and  for  the  jealous  care  with  which  it  has  been 
preserved.  Antiochus  (B.C.  168)  sought  out  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  burn  them.  Diocletian,  the  Emperor  of  Rome  (A.D. 
303),  caused  the  deaths  of  many  Christians  for  refusing  to  deliver 
up  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  the  heathen  magistrates.  May  the 
day  be  far  distant  when  Holy  Scripture  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 
Meanwhile  may  the  number  be  largely  and  daily  increased  of  those 
who  can  from  their  own  experience  say  with  David,  **The  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  souL"  (Ps.  xix.  7.) 
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N  the  month  of  February,  1826,  during  the  Bishop 
Hebor's  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Madras,  on  his  first 
and  last  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  his  extensive  dio- 
cese, among  the  passengers  on  board  the  ^'Bussorah 
Merchant,"  there  was  a  lady  in  weak  health,  who  was 
going  to  England  with  a  sickly  infant  of  two  months  old,  and 
leaving  her  husband  in  Calcutta.  The  child  was  suddenly  seized 
with  convulsions,  and  after  lingering  through  the  day,  in  the  even- 
ing breathed  its  last.  The  Bishop  spent  much  time  in  the  cabin 
of  the  poor  bereaved  mother,  comforting  and  praying  with  her; 
and  while  she  was  bitterly  lamenting  her  loss,  instead  of  checking 
her  expressions  of  impatiencoj  and  prescribing  to  her  the  duty  of 
submission,  he  told  her  the  following  beautiful  parable,  as  one 
with  which  he  had  himself  been  deeply  moved : 

**  A  shepherd  was  mourning  over  the  death  of  his  favourite  child, 
and  in  the  passionate  and  rebellious  feeling  of  his  heart  was  bitterly 
complaining  that  what  he  loved  most  tenderly,  and  was  in  itself 
most  lovely,  had  been  taken  from  him.  Suddenly  a  stranger  of 
grave  and  venerable  appearance  stood  before  him  and  beckoned 
him  forth  into  the  field.  It  was  night,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken 
tiU  they  arrived  at  the  fold,  when  tlie  stranger  said  to  him : — 
*  When  you  select  one  of  these  lambs  from  the  flock,  you  choose 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  among  them :  why  should  you  murmur, 
because  I,  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  have  chosen  from  those 
which  you  have  nourished  for  me  the  one  which  was  most  fitted  for 
my  eternal  fold?'  The  mysterious  stranger  was  seen  no  more,  and 
the  father's  heart  was  comforted." 


BY  GEORGE  C.  HAEBIS,  M.A.,  PREBENDARY  OF  EXETER,  VICAR  OF 

ST.  LUKE's,  TORQUAY. 

St.  Luke  xvii.  14. — *And  it  came  to  pass  that  as  tJiey  went,  they  were 

cleansed? 

,HEIIE  is  a  saying  left  on  record  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
in  these  words—-*  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste.'  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  one  of  the  'hard  say- 
ings'  that  meet  us  from  time  to  time  in  Holy  Writ. 
But  I  venture  to  think  that  this  meaning  may  be  de- 
rived from  it ;  that  one  mark  of  the  true  believer  is  an  absence  of 
impatience ;  that  perfect  faith  implies,  almost  as  a  necessity,  per- 
fect trust ;  that  the  attitude  of  such  an  one  will  be  determined  by 
that  other  utterance  of  Habakkuk,  in  reference  to  the  visitation 
of  God's  mercy :  '  Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  wiU 
surely  come ;  it  will  not  tarry."  It  implies  a  readiness  to  leave 
things  as  we  find  them  at  God's  hands ;  to  be  content  to  wait  for 
explanations;  to  stand  still  in  the  darkness,  sure  that  God  will 
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give,  at  least,  so  much  liglit  as  is  necessary  to  enable  ns  to  see  the 
next  step ;  not  questioning  His  promises,  though  they  may  seem 
long  in  fulfilment;  not  staggered  by  judgments  and  disappoint- 
ments, though  they  may  seem  hard  to  reconcile  with  our  idea  of 
God's  proyidence ;  in  fact,  trusting  Christ  entirely,  when  He  says, 
*  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.* 

It  is  the  temper  of  mind  which  Christ  our  Lord  recommended  to 
His  disciples  when  He  was  foretelling  the  destruction  of  their 
nation.  When  they  should  be  surrounded  with  all  the  appalling 
events  which  accompanied  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  should  see 
their  city  tottering  to  its  fall — a  dispensation  closing  in  ruin  and 
blood ;  aU  the  traditions  and  associations  of  the  most  holy  and  the 
most  absorbing  of  national  histories  apparently  swept  away  by 
the  inyading  and  idolatrous  Gentiles;  and  'the  abomination  of 
desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  standing  in  the  holy 
place,'  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  Jesus  said,  <  In  your  patience  possess 
ye  your  souls.* 

Li  the  present  day,  when  a  destruction  dai*k  and  thorough  as 
that  which  swept  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  seems  threatening  from  a 
different  quarter  to  desolate  our  spiritual  Sion,  what  can  we  in  our 
wisdom  do  but  listen  to  the  same  exhortation.  When  clouds  and 
darkness  seem  to  wrap  round  the  holy  hills,  and  shut  out  the 
guiding  light ;  when  too  often  through  the  perversion  of  the  noblest 
gift  of  reason,  '  the  very  light  that  is  in  us  becomes  our  darkness ;' 
when  leaders  of  popular  thought  bewilder  us  with  the  bright^  the 
taking,  the  fanciful,  the  ever- varying  result  of  restless  spectdations ; 
and  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  paralyse  us  by  contradictory 
statements,  even  of  those  things  that  concern  our  peace ; — what 
can  we  do  but  look  with  longing  eyes  for  the  light  that  shall  be 
granted  us  if  we  remain  steadfastly  where  Christ  has  placed  us  ? 
How  shall  we  occupy  this  time  of  our  waiting  and  our  watching, 
but  in  simply  acting  on  those  plain,  broad  truths  about  which  none 
but  the  violent  or  the  wilfully  ignorant  can  raise  a  doubt ;  in  simply 
doing  what  Christ  has  bidden  us,  though  we  know  nothing  of  the 
why  or  the  wherefore :  doing  from  faith,  and  love  and  trust,  what 
the  Church  in  the  Bible  has  enshrined  of  the  plain  commands  of 
Christ,  and  finding  it  a  sufiicient  reason  for  our  unquestioning  pa- 
tience and  obedience,  that  *  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.* 

And  yet  this  patience — the  attitude  in  which  the  Christian  is 
ever  to  await  the  storm,  be  it  of  persecution  or  misfortune,  or 
onslaught  upon  the  doctrines  of  his  Church— this  patience,  I  say, 
is  not  a  patience  of  inactivity ;  it  is  not  the  patience  of  the  *  wicked 
and  slothful  servant,*  who  kept  his  one  talent  hid  in  a  napkin ;  it 
is  that  which  St.  Paul  describes  as  *  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing ;*  and  which  our  Lord  stamps  as  the  mark  of  real  growth,  of 
true  progress ;  the  steady,  irresistible,  unhurried,  but  unwavering 
advance  of  the  disciplined  soul ;  the  characteristic  of  the  good  seed 
in  the  good  ground,  which  *  brings  forth  fruit  with  patience.* 

How  it  operates  may  be  illustrated,  I  think,  by  the  conduct  and 

the  treatment  of  the  lepers  mentioned  in  the  text,  <  As  they  went,  they 

were  cleansed.*    They  met  Jesus  as  lepers,  living  types  of  sinners, 

and  of  their  state  before  God.    They  knew  bitterly  their  needy  and 
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from  a  distance  thoy  lifted  up  their  piteous  cry,  'Jesus,  Master, 
have  mercy  on  us.'  What  is  the  reply  of  our  blessed  Lord  ?  He 
simply  bade  them  go,  show  themselves  to  the  priest — just  as  they 
were,  with  the  foul  disease  upon  them  unabated,  with  nothing 
apparently  even  pointing  to  their  cleansing,  except  that  one  strong, 
yearning,  heart-sick  longing  for  health,  so  earnest,  and  yet  apparently 
so  hopeless.  Just  as  they  were,  Christ  bade  them  go  to  the  priests, 
as  if  they  were  clean.  He  saw  they  were  not  clean ;  they  knew 
they  wore  not  clean ;  but  they  were,  at  Christ's  command,  to  act  as 
if  they  were — to  present  themselves  before  the  priests  for  examina- 
tion, and  to  make  those  offerings  and  perform  those  services  which 
none  but  the  clean  might  make  and  perform. 

Foul  and  loathsome  lepers,  they  heard  the  words  of  Jesus.  Foul 
and  loathsome  lepers,  with  their  disease  still  upon  them,  they  did 
as  Christ  told  them,  they  went  His  way ;  *  and  as  they  went,  they 
were  cleansed.' 

And  so  it  always  was  in  Christ's  dealings  on  earth.  Simple, 
imquestioning  trust,  naturally  followed  by  unhesitating  obedience, 
had  its  reward.  Cavilling,  doubting  impatience  was  the  prelude  to 
rejection  and  ruin.  *  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it,'  was 
the  direction  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  servants  at  Cana ;  they 
acted  on  her  advice  :  they  obeyed  Jesus  when  He  spoke  to  them, 
the  result  was  the  first  miracle  Jesus  wrought.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  speaks  to  Nicodemus  of  the  one  Sacrament ;  he  is  staggered, 
and  says,  *  How  can  these  things  be  ?'  And  for  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  he  never  had  the  courage  to  own  himself  ELis  disciple.  Jesus 
speaks  of  the  other  Sacrament  at  Capernaum,  and  the  people 
question,  *  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to  oat  ?'  and  they 
stumble  at  the  doctrine ;  they  cannot  bear  to  wait,  they  desert 
the  Lord,  and,  sad  epitaph  to  write  upon  their  memory,  *  they 
walked  no  more  with  Him.' 

I  have  no  wish  to  travel  into  the  regions  of  controversy ;  and, 
indeed,  with  cdl  my  heart  I  wish  there  were  no  such  regions  for 
any  of  us.  But  I  cannot  help  following  up  this  last  reference  to 
the  Jews  at  Capernaum  by  a  consideration  that  meets  us  at  the 
present  time.  Are  we  not  too  fond  of  questioning  and  defining 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  instead  of  obtaining  the  blessing 
connected  with  it  by  obediently  receiving  it  ? 

Let  me  take  one  single  case  as  an  illustration.  We  all,  I  sup- 
pose, with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  believe  that  tn  some  way 
Christ  is  present  in  that  Holy  Sacrament.  No  one,  at  any  rate, 
can  use  the  words  of  the  Church  Service  without  so  believing.  But 
when  we  come  to  enquire  into  the  When  and  the  How  of  that 
presence,  we  find  ourselves  rather  imitating  the  Jews  with  their 
questions — *  Rabbi,  when  camest  thou  hither  ? '  or,  *  How  can  this 
man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat?'  than  obeying  the  command  of 
Christ,  *Do  this,'  or  the  Apostolic  injunction,  *  Let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.' 

Can  we  not  at  that  sacred  Board,  where  all  a^ee  is  perpetuated 
the  remembrance  of  a  dying  Saviour's  love,  agree  also  in  this, — 
that  as  Christ  has  said  it,  as  St.  Paul  has  confirmed  it,  Christ 
Himself  is  really  present,  and  imparts  Himself  to  the  soul  of  the 
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faithful  communicant.  Can  we  not  have  patience  enough  for  this— 
patience  as  our  dear  English  Church  intends  we  should  have  it, 
neither  explaining  nway  the  comfort  and  the  reality  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, as  too  many  Protestants  do,  nor  defining  it  in  that  exact  and 
scientific  way  that  the  Roman  Church  has  arrogated  the  right  to 
do.  Homo  and  Dissent,  in  this  as  in  a  great  many  other  things,  act 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  They  both  know  that  human  nature  is 
impatient ;  they  offer  to  satisfy  that  impatience  at  once — the  one  by 
saying  boldly  exactly  what  the  Sacrament  is ;  the  other,  with  equal 
boldness,  by  sapng  what  it  is  not.  Our  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  the  matter  where  it  finds  it  in  God's  word :  taking 
Christ's  own  language  when  she  must  describe  at  all,  and  without 
telling  us  when  any  change  takes  place,  or  how  any  change  takes 
place,  reminding  us  of  what  Christ  Himself  has  said,  *  He  that 
eateth  my  fleshy  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I 
in  him.' 

« 

Surely,  in  this  spirit,  many,  wlio  may  be  supposed  to  differ, 
may  well  and  wisely  meet.  All  who  come  in  penitence,  and  faith, 
and  love,  God  accepts,  and  speaks  to  them  at  that  feast,  and  feeds 
them  with  the  true  Bread  from  Heaven,  though  it  be  to  them 
indeed  Manna,  *  for  they  wot  not  what  it  is.' 

And  one  other  thought  on  this  subject,  which  the  patient  obedience 
of  the  text  especially  brings  home  to  us  here.  It  was,  *  as  they 
went,  they  were  cleansed.'  They  started  to  go,  lepers  just  as  they 
were.  As  they  were  on  the  road,  the  road  of  obedience,  the  bless- 
ing came  to  them.  Dear  brethren,  doubting,  hesitating,  excusing, 
or  else  accusing  yourselves,  pleading  your  ignorance,  or  your 
unworthiness,  or  your  sin,  why  do  you  linger.  Is  it  with  you  as 
with  those  lepers  ?  Do  you  really  know  that  you  are  offenders 
against  God*s  law ;  do  you  really  know  that  you  are  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  sickness,  desolation  and  danger  ?  Do  you,  like  the  lepers, 
wish  for  better  things  with  all  your  heart  ?  And  do  you  come  to 
Jesus  for  them  ?  Then  do  as  He  bids  you ;  imitate  the  lepers, 
who  went  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  improbabilities,  but  of  whom 
we  are  told  *  that  as  they  went,  they  were  cleansed.'  You,  as  you 
obey  Christ's  command,  as  you  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
messengers  whom  He  sends  to  compel  you  to  come  in,  you  will 
find  that  in  trusting  Him,  and  in  doing  as  He  bids,  you  will  have 
your  reward.  Christ  will  bless  obedience ;  Christ  loves  the  simple, 
humble  heart ;  Christ  goes  to  meet  those  who  draw  neiup  to  Him. 
He  is  Himself  the  Master  who  commands,  and  the  Priest  who 
judges  and  absolves :  He  not  only  cleanses  the  leper,  but  He  gives 
His  own  nature :  He  not  only  invites  to  the  feast,  but  He  provides 
the  marriage  garment.  He  saw  the  lepers — types  of  sin  in  its 
most  revolting  features  before  God ;  He  judged  them  clean  before- 
hand, and  cleansed  them  in  their  simple,  patient  acceptance  of  His 
one  condition,  and  in  that  figure  He  appeals  to  the  sinner,  yes,  to 
the  greatest  sinner,  who  feels  his  need,  to  consider  himself  already 
cleansed  by  the  work  of  Christ;  He  appeeds  to  him  by  that 
nobility  of  which  the  worst  is  enable,  by  tiiat  welcome  He  has  in 
store  for  all  who  come  in  faith,  He  appeals  to  us— and  shall  Christ 
appeal  in  vain  ? 
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MISSIONARY  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Thibet,  in 
order  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that  distant  land,  relates 
that  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that  vast  heathen 
kingdom,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  physi- 
cian, celebrated  throughout  the  country  for  the  purity  of 
his  morals,  for  his  kindness  towards  the  poor,  and  for  his  attention 
to  all  the  ordinances  of  his  religion. 

This  man  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Christianity.  The  missionary  instructed  him  gradually, 
destroying  his  prejudices,  and,  by  degrees,  preparing  his  soul  to 
receive  Divine  light.  One  day  the  doctor  came  to  visit  the  mis- 
sionary in  the  humble  lodging  which  he  occupied  at  Lassa,  and  on 
the  walls  of  which  he  had  hung  a  large  picture  which  he  had 
brought  from  France,  representing  Jesus  crucified.  It  was  the 
only  ornament  of  his  humble  dwelling. 

During  the  conversation,  the  missionary  perceived  that  this 
picture  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Thibetian  doctor,  and  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  him  more  fully  than  he  had  done  before 
the  adorable  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  and  Redemption. 
He  told  him  how  God,  in  the  abimdance  of  His  infinite  love,  had 
been  willing  to  come  Himself  into  this  world,  veiled  in  human 
form ;  how  He  had  become  incarnate  and  humbled  Himself  even 
to  us,  without,  at  the  same  time,  losing  an3rthing  of  His  perfect 
holiness  ;  how  Jesus  not  only  thus  became  our  King,  our  Example, 
and  our  Brother,  but  also,  in  His  great  love,  even  took  upon  Him 
the  punishment  of  our  sins  and  became  our  Redeemer.  Thus  he 
explained  to  him  the  picture  of  the  blood-stained  cross,  upon  which 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Divine  Saviour  was  offered  on 
Calvary. 

When  he  had  finished  he  perceived  how  large  tears  rolled  down 
from  the  eyes  of  his  hearer,  who  looked  fixedly  at  the  sacred 
picture,  without,  as  it  seemed,  being  able  to  take  his  eyes  off  it. 
Respecting  this  religious  emotion,  the  missionary  retired,  and 
kneeling  down  in  prayer,  asked  of  God,  Whose  mysteries  he  had 
just  been  endeavouring  to  explain,  to  draw  to  Himself,  by  the 
secret  charms  of  His  grace,  this  good  and  simple  soul,  who  seemed 
naturally  so  well  adapted  to  know,  serve,  and  love  Him. 

The  silent  contemplation  of  the  young  doctor  lasted  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  the  sentiments  which  agitated  his  soul  were  so  pro- 
found, that  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  few  words  before  taking  leave 
of  the  good  missionary.  The  Cross,  the  mystery  of  Jesus  crucified, 
had  penetrated  his  soul,  and  he  carried  away  with  him  the  light  of 
life,  which  soon  led  to  his  receiving  the  sacrament  of  holy  baptism. 
Reader!  you  have  before  you  in  the  holy  Gospels — ^not  the 
silent  picture  only,  but — the  minute  details  of  this  same  mystery  of 
love  and  sufi'ering.  May  they  m«kke  upon  your  heart  as  vivid  an 
impression  as  the  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  did  on  the 
physician  of  Tliibet.  Above  all,  may  the  reading  of  those  sacred 
books  bring  you  (if  you  are  not  aheady  there),  full  of  repentance, 
faith,  and  thankful  love,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  of  your  divine 
Redeemer ! 

J.  F.  0. 
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ON  A  BLACKBIED,  LINNET,  AND  LARK  SINGING  AT  ONCE. 
BY  JA3IES   HILDYARD,  B.D.,  KECTOR  OF   IXGOLDSBY. 

|T  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  tho  sun  shono  Lri^litly 
after  the  rain  of  yesterday, but  it  was  not  oppressively  hot, 
though  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  I 
strolled  into  tho  fields  after  an  early  breakfast,  and  my 
ears  were  immediately  greotod  with  the  music  of  three 
or  four  larks,  who,  at  different  altitudes,  were  pouring  forth  their 
exhilarating  notes. 

Presently,  on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  half-clad  ash-tree,  I  ob- 
served a  blackbird  that  was  warbling  its  morning  hymn  *  in 
sweetest  wood-notes  wild,'  not  loud,  but  various,  soft  and  swelling. 

Anon,  as  if  to  overpower  me,  my  attention  was  called  away  to  a 
linnet,  perched  on  a  thorn-bush  not  much  higher  than  my  head, 
who  had  joined  to  complete  the  trio  of  songsters,  and,  indeed, 
appeared  emulous,  by  his  simple  strain,  of  claiming  the  prize 
against  the  louder  and  more  pretentious  efforts  of  his  rivals. 

And  true  enough,  for  some  minutes  I  stood  still,  considering,  as 
it  were,  to  which  I  should  award  the  palm,  were  I  constrained  to 
decide  between  them.  By  turns  the  clear  notes  of  the  blackbird, 
and  then  the  joyous  thrill  of  the  lark,  seemed  momentarily  to 
I)revail ;  and  then,  again,  I  yielded  the  victory  to  the  little  unpre- 
tending creature  that,  by  its  nearness  to  me,  seemed  to  invite  a 
closer  appreciation  of  its  merits.  And  even  thus,  methought,  is  it 
with  the  prayer  of  the  faithful,  or  the  liymn  of  praise  which  pro- 
ceedeth  not  from  feigned  lips.  Each  is  alike  heard  with  pleasure, 
each  alike  valued,  as  it  ascends  to  the  Maker  of  all  things  from 
anyone  of  his  creatures. 

This  one  may  address  Him  in  the  more  select  language  of  the 
scholar,  that  one  may  syllable  forth  His  praises  in  the  imtaught 
accent  of  babes  and  sucklings.  Here  a  devotee  may  approach  tho 
throne  of  gi-ace  in  all  the  glowing  fervour  of  Eastern  imagery; 
there  a  humble  worshipper  may  scarce  find  words  wherein  to  clothe 
the  bursting  fulness  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  and  love. 
Yet  both  shall,  without  any  distinction,  bo  borne  heavenward,  if 
addressed  in  His  name  througli  Whom  alone  we  have  access  to  the 
•Pather,  and  so  be  both  alike  sweetest  music  to  the  Divine  ear. 

Nor  does  it  matter  from  what  region,  or  from  what  elevation,  tho 
prayer  of  faith  or  song  of  praise  proceed.  Tho  lark  was  some 
fathoms  higher  than  the  blackbird,  the  blackbird-  some  yards  moro 
exalted  than  the  linnet,  which  last  sang  almost  on  a  level  with  my 
head,  yet  all  three  claimed  and  received  my  tlianks  alike ;  and  had 
they  exchanged  places,  so  as  the  notes  remained  the  same,  I  had 
not  been  more  or  less  enchanted  than  I  was. 

Thus,  in  some  Eastern  countries,  they  worship  their  God  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  in  some  from  the  housetop,  in  some 
they  fall  prostrate  on  to  the  g^und,  and  kiss  the  very  earth  in 
token  of  their  abasement;  in  some,  as  with  us,  they  think  it 
Buf&cient  to  adore  their  Maker  in  tho  erect  attitude  and  position  in 
which  the  creature  was  originally  formed. 

The  voice,  however,  still  rises  upwards  from  whatever  level  it 
commences;  the  words  still  enter  heaven's  gate  simultaneously, 
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though  started  far  aa  the  poles  asunder.  Their  only  difference,  if 
any,  is  in  the  earnestnesB,  the  feirour,  the  pwpou  of  the  utterer 
that  tiiey  should  reach  the  intended  point.  Had  any  one  note  of 
these  three  birds  failed  to  enter  my  ear,  it  had  missed  of  its  object, 


and  been  so  far  spent  upon  empty  air ;  in  other  respects,  whether 
high  or  low,  loud  or  soft,  was  to  me  immaterial,  except  so  far  aa 
the  difference  caused  a  pleasing  Tariety. 

And  BO  the  suppliant  at  the  throne  of  grace  has  only  need  to  be 
careful  of  the  sincerity  and  heartiness  of  his  prayer,  and  he  may 
be  sure  of  its  acceptance.  A  sincere  whisper  &om  a  closet,  or  the 
guileless  lisp  of  a  child  at  the  knee,  will  penetrate  heaven  more 
certainly  than  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  hypocrite,  or  the  oft 
r^eated  prayer  of  the  rigid  formalist. 


^iit  to  ^ttit. 

Chaptke  I. 

SAVE  you  hoard  the  news  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hammond  to 
I  her  friend,  Mrs.  Mitchell  (they  were  two  of  the  most 
I  inveterate  gossips  in  Wereham).  "Poor  Taylor  is 
I  dead  !  Died  quite  suddetdy,  I  suppose,  for  I  didn't 
in  know  he  was  ill.  Congestion  of  the  brain,  Mr. 


Put  to  Test. 


Vernon  says.      Sucli  a  healthy-looking  man  you  know — in  the 
prime  of  life,  too !     Isn't  it  sad  ?  " 

*'I  heard  of  it  just  now,"  responded  Mrs.  Mitchell.  "My 
husband  had  to  go  to  the  office  in  Great  Queen  Street,  and  Mr. 
Lane  told  him.     Mr.  Lane  seems  very  much  cut  up  about  it.** 

**No  wonder.  Fifteen  years  Taylor  has  worked  for  him,  I 
understand.  He  will  find  it  hard  to  meet  with  another  clerk  so 
devoted  to  the  business." 

**l*m  afraid  the  family  will  be  very  poor;"  continued  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
in  that  brisk  sort  of  tone  which,  when  speaking  of  neighbours' 
troubles,  betrays  a  gossip  and  scandal-monger.  **  He  had  nothing 
but  his  salary,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  I  know,  had  not  a  penny  of  her 
own  when  he  married  her.  To  be  sure  his  salary  was  three  hun- 
dred a-year;  but  then  he  could  not  have  saved  much  out  of  it. 
Two  servants,  you  know, — and  the  girls'  education  must  have  been 
very  expensive.  They  had  Barbara  Lane's  masters — Barbara  told 
me  so  herself.  Then  poor  Mrs.  Taylor's  bad  health  !  AFr.  Vernon's 
bills  must  have  been  very  heavy, — for  years  he  has  attended  her 
constantly." 

**  I*m  afi:aid  they've  lived  beyond  their  means,"  Mrs.  Hainmond 
now  put  in.  "  I'm  afraid  they've  held  their  heads  up  too  high.  How- 
ever, they'll  have  to  eat  humble  pie  now,  poor  things.  I  suppose 
the  girls  will  go  out  as  governesses,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  find  a  home 
with  some  of  her  relations.  They  never  can  keep  their  house  on 
— that's  impossible."  And  so  the  two  ladies  gossiped  away  an  hour 
or  so  over  flie  affairs  of  the  bereaved  family. 

At  the  house  in  GJreat  Queen  Street,  where  Mr.  Lane  the  lawyer 
lived,  whose  conveyancing  clerk  Taylor  had  been  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  two  other  people  were  chatting  over  the  same  subject,  but 
somewhat  more  tenderly, — Mrs.  Lane  and  her  daughter  Barbara. 
Mrs.  Lane  was  a  large-hearted,  motherly  woman,  who  seldom 
spoke  ill  of  anybody,  and  never  of  those  who  were  **  down  in  the 
world;"  and  Barbara,  though  once  flippant  and  thoughtless  enough, 
had  gone  through  a  great  sorrow  of  her  own,  which  had  taught 
her  to  enter  into  and  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  of  others. 

"Has  anyone  been  sent  to  enquire  about  them  this  morning, 
mother  ?  "  asked  Barbara,  as  her  mother  came  into  the  room  and 
sat  down.  There  was  no  need  to  mention  names ;  the  death  of 
their  old  friend  filled  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  family,  and  they 
all  felt  for  the  sad  situation  of  his  wife  and  two  young  daughters. 

"Yes,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Lane.  "Sarah  has  just  been.  She 
saw  Katie,  who  seems  to  bear  up  wonderfully,  and  to  be  seeing 
after  everything.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  stunned,  Katie  says,  at  present. 
Mr.  Vernon  has  given  her  a  draught  to  make  her  sleep  a  little 
while.  Emily  is  quite  hysterical.  They  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  her.  I  should  think  it  would  comfort  them  if  you  went  in 
for  an  hour  or  two,  dear,  some  time  in  the  day." 

"Don't  you  think  they  will  like  best  to  be  alone,  just  for  the 
first  ?  "  asked  Barbara. 

"  Well,  dear,  under  other  circumstances  they  might.  But  you 
are  an  old  friend — the  girls  are  used  to  you.  ^d,  to  tell  the 
truth|  Barbara,  I'm  afraid  there  will  bo  a  falling  off  of  old  Mends 
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Put  to  Teat. 


had  assembled  to  show  respect  to  the  dead  man,  by  following 
his  remains  to  the  grave,  had  taken  their  departure,  and  the 
blinds  had  been  drawn  up  again,  and  let  the  rosy  evening  sun- 
shine into  the  house.  Katie,  with  her  black  dress  tucked  round 
hor  waist,  went  into  the  garden  and  cut  some  young  cresses,  which 
she  washed  herself,  and  arranged  in  a  green  circle  round  the  salt- 
collar  on  a  china  plate ;  and  men  she  dived  into  the  pantry,  and 
sliced  some  shavings  of  cold  meat,  and  gave  out  some  new  eggs  to 
be  boiled,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make  the  evening  repast  as  nice 
and  as  tempting  as  possible. 

**I  wonder  how  you  can  trouble  so  much  about,  eating  and 
drinking,  when  poor  father  is  hardly  out  of  the  house,"  said  Emily, 
who  wandered  about  after  her  sister  in  an  aimless  way,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Katie's  small  brown  face  turned  quite  crimson  at  this  unjust 
rebuke,  but  she  replied  gently,  "  I  was  thinking,  dear,  that  mother 
had  had  nothing  all  day;  and  I  was  hoping  that,  now  she  is 
quieter,  and  the  trial  of  the  funeral  is  over,  she  might  be  per- 
suaded to  eat  a  little.  She  is  quite  faint  and  exhausted ;  but  she 
would  not  let  anything  bo  fetched  for  her,  if  it  was  not  on  the 
table." 

"I  daresay  she  won't  bo  able  to  eat  any  tea  at  all,"  said  Emily, 
fretfully ;  **  /shan't,  I  know." 

•*  Well,  I  think  we  shall  all  bo  the  bettor  for  trying,"  Katie 
answered.  '*  At  any  rate,  mother  needs  some  food,  or  she  will  be 
ill ;  and  you  and  I  ought  to  do  our  best  to  encourage  her  to  take 
it,  by  taking  it  ourselves,  Emily.  And,  dear,"  she  added,  putting 
hor  hand  on  her  sister  s  shoulder,  **  try  and  do  your  best  to  bear 
up,  and  not  fret  before  her,  to  make  her  feel  worse." 

*'  I  can't  help  fretting,"  sobbed  Emily,  **  when  I  think  what  we 
have  lost." 

"  /  know  what  we  have  lost,  too,"  said  Katie,  the  tears  rushing 
suddenly  into  her  eyes;  "but  it  is  worse  for  mother  than  for  us; 
and  she  is  so  delicate,  and  has  only  us  to  take  care  of  her !  We 
must  both  try  to  comfort  her  all  we  can." 

Mrs.  Taylor  came  down  to  the  sitting-room,  in  her  deep  weeds, 
trembling  and  tottering — helplessly  weak  from  excessive  crying 
and  want  of  food.  When  her  eyes  fell  on  the  empty  chair  by  the 
hearth-rug,  and  the  black  dresses  of  the  girls,  she  broke  down 
afresh,  and  Emily  began  to  sob  aloud,  to  keep  her  company. 

**  Come,  now,"  said  Katie,  **  this  won't  do.  Dear  father  would 
be  sorry  if  he  could  see  us — and  very  likely  he  can ;  we  don't 
know.  Let  us  think  how  happy  he  is,  and  how  he  won't  have  to 
work,  and  worry,  and  be  anxious  and  tired  any  more ;  and  let  us 
be  as  patient,  and  bear  our  own  loss  as  bravely  as  we  can.  Ood 
knows  what's  for  the  best.  He  won't  be  angry  with  us  for  grieving, 
I  daresay,  but  He  would  rather  see  us  submit  and  trust  Kim. 
There,  dry  your  eyes,  mother,  dear,  and  come  and  sit  down  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea." 

And  Katie  placed  her  mother  in  an  arm-chair,  put  a  pillow 
against  her  back,  and  began,  with  a  little  subdued  bustle  and  pre- 
toAce  of  cheerfulness,  to  pour  out  the  tea. 
8 


Put  to  Test. 


"  Come,  Emily,  draw  up  your  chair." 

Emily  slowly  rose  from  the  sofa,  sauntered  to  the  table,  and  took 
a  seat.  And  g^dually  they  recovered  their  composure,  and  be^an 
to  eat  and  talk.  Katie  broke  an  e^,  and  put  it  on  her  mother's 
plate,  with  some  salt  and  bread  and  butter;  and  Mrs.  Taylor, 
though  at  first  protesting  she  could  not  touch  it,  was  presently 
induced  to  swallow  a  mouthful,  after  which  she  ate  the  whole  by 
degrees,  with  an  additional  slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  cress. 
In  the  same  way,  Emily,  who  disliked  egg^,  was  coaxed  into  try- 
ing a  ham-sandwich,  and  ended  by  making  a  far  more  hearty  meal 
than  Katie  herself. 

When  the  tea-things  were  cleared  away,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  their  worldly  affairs,  poor  Katie  had  her  hands  full 
again. 

**  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  !'*  sighed  Mrs.  Taylor 
and  Emily.  **  We  can't  live  upon  the  interest  of  a  thousand 
pounds ;  it  would  scarcely  clothe  us  decently  ! " 

**  Don't  trouble  about  that  yet,"  said  Katie ;  **  it  will  come  right 
somehow."     But  they  would  trouble  about  it,  she  found. 

'<  Eosa  Hammond  says  her  mother  advises  Katie  and  me  to  go  out 
as  governesses,"  said  Emily,  dolefully;  "and  you  to  go  and  live 
with  Aunt  8arah,  in  London." 

**  I  go  to  Aunt  Sarah ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Taylor,  in  a  tone  of 
distress.  "  Such  an  invalid  as  I  am,  and  so  dependent !  How 
could  I  ask  her  to  be  burdened  with  me?  Ah!"  she  sighed, 
putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  **if  it  had  pleased  God  to 
take  me  too— a  poor,  useless,  troublesome  creature " 

** Mother,"  interrupted  Katie,  ** please  hush!  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  you.  Whoever  dreams  that  you're  useless  or  troublesome  ? 
I'm  sure,  I  thank  God  that  He  hasn't  taken  you  from  us ;  just 
think  where  Emily  and  I  would  be  then !  And  as  to  your  going 
to  Aunt  Sarah,  of  course  you'll  do  no  such  thing  !  While  we  are 
together,  we'll  keep  together,  and  help  and  comfort  one  another. 
At  any  rate,  you  won't  get  rid  of  me  easily,  I  know.  We  shall 
get  on,  you'll  see — never  fear." 

"I  can't  see  how,"  Mrs.  Taylor  persisted,  but  with  a  somewhat 
brighter  face. 

**  But  I  can.  Pve  got  it  all  planned  out  in  my  head.  Emily 
and  I — ^if  Emily  is  agreeable — ^must  open  a  school.  Wo  have  had 
a  very  good  education,  and  everybody  in  Wereham  knows  it.  I 
think,  and  so  does  Barbara,  that  there's  a  good  opening  for  a 
ladies'  school ;  and  that  here,  whore  we  are  so  well  known,  and 
where  dear  father  was  so  respected,  we  should  be  tolerably  safe 
for  pupils.  The  work  would  be  good  for  us,  too — wouldn't  hurt  us 
a  bit." 

"And  Pm  to  be  a  burden  on  my  own  children "  began  Mrs. 

Taylor.    But  Katie  interrupted  her  briskly — 

"No  such  thing,  mother.  We  couldn't  get  along  without  you. 
Tou  would  keep  house  while  we  were  in  the  schoolroom.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  little  servant,  but  she'll  want  looking 
after,  and  we  shouldn't  be  able  properly  to  see  to  both  that  and 
the  teaching."  J 


Put  to  Test 


'*  But  don't  you  think,  with  pupils,  Katie,  we  might  keep  on  our 
present  way  of  living  ?  "  asked  Emily,  eagerly. 

** I'm  afraid  not,"  Katie  replied.  "No  ;  we  must  take  a  much 
smaller  house,  and  perhaps  do  without  a  regular  servant  at  first. 
We  must  have  a  fair  beginning,  Emily,  and  run  no  risk  of  debt. 
But,"  she  added,  seeing  both  her  mother  and  sister  looking  very 
downcast  at  the  thought  of  a  change,  **  if,  please  God,  we  are  pros- 
perous with  our  school,  we  may  come  back  again  in  a  few  years." 

Emily  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  she  said,  fretfully,  but 
with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  laugh,  **  How  Rosa  Hammond  wiU  turn 
up  her  nose  at  us,  won't  she  ?  " 

"Let  her,"  was  Katie's  blunt  response.     "  Barbara  Lane  won't, 

nor  any  real  lady.     "We  needn't  be  ashamed  of  being  poor.     But  I 

should  be  ashamed,"  she  added,  "if  we  tried  to  keep  up  a  style  we 

'  couldn't  afford,  and  imposed  upon  people.     We  should  deserve  to 

be  despised,  then." 

"You're  right,  my  Katie,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor,  rousing  herself  at 
last.  "  That's  what  your  dear  father  would  have  said.  We'll  be 
honest,  whatever  we  are,  and  then  we  shall  be  respected  fey  all 
whose  respect  is  worth  having." 

"  Yes,"  said  Katie,  kissing  her,  "and  we  shall  have  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God." 

So  Katie  carried  out  her  plans.  When  her  father's  affairs  were 
all  arranged,  the  servants  were  discharged,  and  the  pretty  house 
disposed  of,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  furniture.  And  then  a 
modest  little  dwelling,  in  a  quiet  bye-street,  not  far  from  the  Lane's, 
was  taken  and  fitted  up,  into  which  the  widow  and  her  daughters 
removed. 

Katie  made  everything  very  pretty  and  comfortable  ;  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  when  they  were  fairly  settled,  began  to  busy  herself  with 
housekeeping  matters,  and  seemed  quite  inclined  to  be  happy. 
But  Emily  fretted  a  great  deal  over  their  *  come-down '  in  the 
world.  The  Hammonds  and  Mitchells,  and  other  of  their  friends, 
did  not  call  at  the  new  house  as  they  had  done  at  the  old,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  noticed  the  girls  when  they  met  them  in  the 
street.  This  treatment,  which  little  Katie  bore  in  silence  and 
would  not  mind,  Emily  took  very  much  to  heart,  and  made  a  great 
lament  over.  Then,  again,  Emily  coidd  not  bear  going  about  to 
enquire  for  pupils;  she  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  *  letting 
herself  down.'  Katie,  who  saw  her  tm willingness,  would  say, 
with  a  smile,  that  had  a  touch  of  irony  in  it,  "Your  pride  and 
mine  are  of  different  sorts,  dear.  So,  as  it  doesn't  hurt  mine  to 
ask  for  pupils,  I'll  go  alone,  and  you  shall  stay  with  mother." 
An  arrangement  which  Emily  willingly  agreed  to. 

Good  little  brave-hearted  Katie !  She  used  to  trudge  about  to 
all  her  acquaintances  and  friends  who  had  children  to  educate, 
getting  refusals  from  some,  snubs  from  others,  and  kindness  and 
assistance  from  a  few ;  and  generally  came  home  brisk  and  cheer- 
ful, though  worried  and  vexed  at  times.  It  was  no  easy  task, 
though  she  made  so  light  of  it  at  home. 

At  last  eight  pupils  were  gathered  together — ^not  all  of  the  sort 
Emily  would  have  liked,  which|  she  would  remark,  fretfully,  was 
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owing  to  Katie's  hurry  to  got  out  of  thoir  pretty  house — and  the 
school  was  opened.  They  succeeded  very  well — quite  as  well,  and 
better,  than  Katie  had  prophesied.  All  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  they  plodded  along,  Katie  working  like  a  little  galley-slave 
at  the  dry  foundations  and  groundwork  of  knowledge,  and  Emily 
taking  the  music  and  drawing,  and  occasional  French  and  German 
classes  ;  while  Mrs.  Taylor  interested  herself  in  the  small  house- 
hold concerns. 

At  Christmas  they  had  three  new  pupils,  and  the  promise  of 
more ;  the  parents  of  the  first  eight  expressed  themselves  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  children's  progress,  and  when  spring  came 
round  again,  Katie  and  Emily  began  to  talk  of  moving  into  a 
larger  house,  engaging  a  governess  to  assist  them,  and  taking 
boarders  as  well  as  day  pupils. 

But  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  think  of  this,  when  their  little 
plans  were  set  aside. 

One  morning,  Mrs.  Taylor  received  a  letter  from  a  sister-in-law, 
who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  village,  but  who  had  not  kept  up  any 
intercourse  with  the  Taylors  for  some  years.  She  was  very  wealth}^ 
and  fond  of  gay  living,  and  had  made  a  place  for  herself  in  a  circle 
to  which  the  Taylors  were  not  (and  did  not  wish  to  be)  admitted, 
though  she  was  far  less  educated  and  refined  than  they. 

Her  letter  explained,  in  a  few  words,  that  she  had  lost  her 
'companion,'  that  person  having  been  required  to  keep  a  brother's 
house,  and  she  offered  a  comfortable  home  to  either  of  her  nieces- 
in-law  who  would  be  willing  to  supply  her  place. 

Aunt  Kendrick  is  very  kind,"  said  Katie,  a  little  drily.  **  You 
must  write  to  lier  by  return  of  post,  please,  mother,  and  tell  her 
we  decline  with  thanks." 

**  Both  of  you?"  enquired  Mrs.  Taylor,  looking  at  Emily,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  carpet.  "You  don't  wish  to  go  to  your 
Aunt,  I  suppose,  Emily  ?  " 

"I — don't — know,"  stammered  Emily.  "I  think — ^perhaps 
— anyhow,  it  would  be  as  well— just  to  think  it  over  before  we 
send  an  answer." 

**0h!"  said  Katie,  significantly,  under  her  breath.  She  knew 
what  that  meant. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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BY  DENHAM    KOWE  NORMAN,    VIOATl  OF  MIDDLBTON  BY   WTRKSWORTn. 

|HE  languages  in  which  the  two  Testaments  were 
written,  andrthe  number  of  the  sacred  books  of  inspired 
wisdom  which  the  English  Church  accepts  as  of  Divino 
authority,  have  been  dwelt  xipon  in  previous  papers. 
The  next  matter  to  be  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the 
subject  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  one.  How  have 
the  Divine  messages  been  preserved  for  such  a  length  of  time  ? 
"We  have  seen  that  they  were  received  by  men  in  very  different 
drcximstances,  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  by  David  in  his  royal 
palace,  by  Amos  tending  his  herds,  by  St.  John  in  his  prison  at 
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Fatmos ;  and  yet  these  commtmieations  unto  these  several  saints 
have  reached  down  to  us  in  the  most  surprising  accuracy.  Lookin<;^ 
upon  all  these  separate  books  with  a  lively  remembrance  of  the 
changes  and  chances  they  have  survived — seeing  them  in  one 
printed  volume  as  we  do,  we  may  regard  the  result  as  scarcely 
less  than  miraculous.  The  pains  and  labours,  the  wisdom  and 
learning  which  have  been  lavished  on  the  work  of  maintaining 
in  its  integrity  *  the  form  of  sound  words  *  treasured  up  in  our 
English  Bible  are  so  vast  and  great  that  we  need  be  highly  thank- 
ful for  the  goodly  heritage. 

The  word  spoken  at  length  becomes  a  written  record.  How 
then  was  that  written  word  preserved  during  the  period  of  three 
thousand  years,  or  thereabouts,  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
writing  of  Moses,  B.C.  1490,  and  the  printing  of  the  first  Hebrew 
Bible  at  Soncino,  a.d.  1488?  Now,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
very  little  indeed  is  known  about  the  origin  of  writing.  Like 
the  origin  of  language,  it  is  hidden  in  a  great  deal  of  mystery, 
and  hitherto  has  defied  the  powers  of  the  most  acute  and  industrious 
scholars.  This  much,  however,  seems  clear,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  little  practised  for  several  hundred  years  after  the  creation 
of  man.  True,  there  is  one  mention  of  a  book  at  Gen.  v.  1,  but 
that  is  the  only  allusion  to  a  permanent  record  of  events  in  Genesis 
which  contains  the  history  of  2,300  years.  Even  in  this  solitary 
mention  of  a  book,  there  is  no  hint  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
annals  of  the  generations  had  been  kept.  So  widely  have  opinions 
differed  upon  this  point,  that  some  have  been  content  to  accept  as 
the  shrewdest  guess — for  guess  after  all  it  must  be — that  this  ante- 
diluvian register  was  made  by  fonning  letters  on  clay  bricks  when 
in  a  damp  state,  which  bricks  were  afterwards  hardened  by  fire. 

The  first  clear  proofs  that  such  an  art  as  writing  had  been  found 
out  and  was  in  use  are  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  Thus,  the  officers 
appointed  by  Pharaoh  to  see  that  the  Hebrew  slaves  did  their 
share  of  work  were  *  Writers ;'  that  is,  men  who  were  able  to 
keep  in  writing  a  due  account  of  the  tasks  imposed  and  performed. 
In  all  probability  it  was  in  some  Egyptian  school  that  Moses 
acquired  the  art  of  setting  down  those  various  commands  which  he 
received  from  God.  On  many  occasions  he  is  told  expressly  to 
make  a  written  memorial  of  important  events  wliich  took  place  in 
the  course  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

Passing  on  a  few  years,  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  there 
were  men  so  advanced  in  the  art  that  they  could  describe  the 
nature  of  the  country  of  Canaan  and  the  appearance  of  its  in- 
habitants in  a  book  (Josh,  xviii.  9).  Again,  some  years  after, 
when  Deborah  and  Barak  judged  Israel,  Zebulun  could  furnish 
men  who  were  accustomed  *  to  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.'  In 
later  times  Elijah  writes  to  Ahab,  Isaiah  sets  down  in  a  history 
the  acts  of  Uzziah,  Baruch  the  scribe  writes  another  roll  in  the 
place  of  that  which  Jehoiakim,  the  king  of  Judah,  had  cut  with  his 
penknife  and  burned. 

In  this  case,  as  with  all  other  arts,  there  was  a  steady  advance, 
a  gradual  progress,  a  constant  improvement.  Yet  so  slow  was  it 
in  its  development  and  spread,  that  even  up  to  the  close  of  the 
12 


Old  Testament  hietorj,  the  power  of  writiag  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  very  few,  and  those  in  the  highest  station  of  life.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  lower  orders  of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Israel 
were  not  acquainted  with  this  very  useful  and  elementary  art, 
those  who  are  named  as  writers  being  either  kings,  priests, 
prophets,  or  professional  soribes. 

It  must  be  understood,  then,  that  each  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  set  down  in  writing  by  some  inspired  hand — who, 
tot  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  had  put  his  name  to  the  writing 
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as  a  guarantoo  of  its  genuinenefls  and  authenticity.  Though  the 
names  of  the  writers  of  some  of  the  books  have  not  come  down  to 
us,  yet  it  is  all  but 'certain  that  the  name  of  each  writer  was  very 
well  known  to  those  who  gathered  up  into  one  the  several  books  of 
the  Sacred  Canon. 

Now  when  once  these  communications  from  God — whatever  they 
were,  history,  or  prophecy,  or  psalm — had  been  committed  to 
writing  by  the  hand  of  the  inspired  writer  or  his  scribe,  there 
would  naturally  come  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  when  copies  of  the 
original  writings  would  have  to  be  made.  For  distant  synagogues, 
where  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  read  each  Sabbath  day ;  or 
for  the  use  of  religious  families  beyond  the  reach  even  of  syna- 
gogue worship,  there  would  be  required  copies  of  the  sacred  word 
in  considerable  numbers.  This  labour  of  multiplying  these 
transcripts  from  the  original  copy  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  performed  by  the  men  who  lived  together  under  the  name  of 
*  The  school  of  the  prophets,'  at  Ramah,  or  Bethel,  or  Jericho,  or 
Gilgal,  or  at  other  towns  not  named  in  Jewish  history.  It  was 
made  a  part  of  their  professional  duty  to  endeavour  thus  to  hand  on 
to  succeeding  generations  that  treasure  of  Divine  truth  which 
they  received.  Not  only  were  they  to  teach  by  word  of  mouth  in 
the  *  83magoguesof  God'  (Psalm  Ixxiv.  8),  but,  whenever  required, 
they  were  to  be  ready  like  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  28)  to  write  fresh 
rolls  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  people. 

It  maybe  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  work, this  mere  mechanical 
work  of  making  copies  of  an  original  document,  was  an  easy  and 
trifling  task.  But  there  is  the  best  autliority  to  convince  the 
student  that  this  labour  was  anything  but  light.  The  rules  laid 
down  were  so  numerous  and  so  rigid,  that  the  utmost  attention 
had  to  be  paid  or  the  labour,  was  in  vain.  Some  scholars  who 
have  given  their  minds  to  the  particular  branch  of  this  subject, 
who  have  tried  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  minute  regulations 
handed  down  by  tradition  for  the  due  and  proper  making  of  these 
'Manuscripts,'  as  they  are  called,  have  really  become  impatient 
under  their  self-imposed  toil.  The  wearisome  nature  of  the  details, 
as  they  have  passed  them  in  review,  have  led  these  writers  to 
exclaim  against  them  ns  vain  and  almost  superstitious.  Is  there 
not,  we  may  ask,  cause  for  rejoicing,  when  we  learn  that  such 
scrupulous  care  has  been  observed  from  the  first  in  making  new 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  '  The  thicker  the  hedge,  the  safer 
the  flock,'  is  an  old  proverb  ;  adopting  it  in  this  case,  may  we  not 
suppose  that  these  writers  and  copyists,  fenced  in  with  such  strict 
rules  in  the  performance  of  their  work,  are  much  more  likely  to 
supply  the  veritable  words  of  the  original  copy,  than  if  they  had 
been  left  without  any  such  rules  for  their  guidance. 

These  manuscripts,  or  written  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  are, 
as  known  to  us — and,  it  may  be,  were  so  from  the  first — of  two  kinds. 
The  public,  or  synagogue  rolls,  and  the  copies  made  for  the  use 
of  private  families  or  individuals.  The  public  or  synagogue  rolls, 
such  as  that  destroyed  by  Jehoiakim,  or  that  which  our  blessed 
Lord  read  from  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16-20) 
were  written  in  clear,  bold  letters,  with  a  pen  of  a  certain  kind, 
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and  ink  made  of  ingredients  carefully  specified.  So  exact  must 
tlie  maker  of  these  rolls  be,  that  if  more  than  three  mistakes  had 
been  made  on  one  side  of  the  material,  or  if  certain  marks  of  divi- 
sion in  some  books  had  been  omitted,  that  portion  of  the  work 
was  cast  aside  as  unclean  and  useless.  There  was  to  be  so  much 
margin,  and  no  more  on  the  top,  and  on  either  side ;  and  on  one 
side  only  of  the  substance  employed  was  the  sacred  text  to  be 
written.  The  writing  was  to  be  done  in  columns  of  narrow  width. 
The  whole  of.  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  these  public 
rolls  were  generally  contained  in  three  manuscripts — one  for  the 
law,  another  for  the  prophets,  and  another  for  the  Psalms  and 
the  other  poetical  books. 

The  manuscripts  made  for  private  use  were  sometimes  in  the 
form  and  shape  and  completeness  of  the  public  rolls,  but  very 
generally  they  were  less  elaborate  in  their  finish.  Indeed  some- 
times they  were  written  in  a  freer  style,  in  letters  of  various 
sizes  ;  and  occasionally,  side  by  side  with  the  sacred  Hebrew  text, 
there  would  be  written  a  translation  of  it  into  another  language 
which  would  be  better  understood  by  the  owner  than  the  Hebrew 
original.  But  in  those  copies  thus  made  for  private  use  there  were 
numerous  safeguards  against  inaccuracy.  For  instance,  whilst 
one  writer  would  first  put  down  on  his  writing  material  the  con- 
sonants of  a  word,  another  would  have  to  fill  in  the  vowel  points, 
and  then  often  a  third  hand  came  at  last  to  place  the  various 
accents.  In  a  moment  the  last  fellow-labourer  could  detect  any 
error  of  his  predecessor,  and  would  remove  it  in  his  final  review. 
These  private  copies  were  seldom  made  of  the  whole  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  very  often  they  would  be  single  books ;  thoy 
contained  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  the  amount  being 
generally  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family  or  individual. 

Now,  it  may  appear  not  a  little  singular,  that  with  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  original  documents,  with  the  very 
flower  of  the  nation  set  apart  for  transcribing  these  originals,  with 
the  most  reverent  care  displayed  in  protecting  copies  from  errors, 
yet  that  no  manuscript,  no  written  record  of  the  Divine  words  of 
God  to  man,  under  the  old  dispensation,  can  be  produced  by  the 
Jews  which  is  able  to  boast  of  an  existence  in  the  time  of  our 
blessed  Lord!  It  might  well  be  wished  by  pious,  holy- minded 
believers  that  there  should  somewhere  or  other  be  preserved  a 
manuscript  of  the  age  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah,  or  at  least  of  the 
apostles;  but  hitherto  such  a  desirable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
biblical  knowledge  has  not  been  discovered.  The  oldest  known 
manuscript  at  present  is  a  roll  containing  the  five  books  of  Moses 
written  on  leather  about  the  date  a.d.  580,  being  thus  about 
1,«300  years  old,  which  is  now  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  next  in 
point  of  antiquity  is  most  probably  that  which  is  now  in  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge,  whose  date  is  about  a.d.  856.  A 
manuscript  written  on  red  skms,  discovered  in  the  year  1826  by 
Dr.  Buchanan,  in  a  synagogue  of  black  Jews  at  Malabar,  at  first 
thought  to  be  very  ancient,  proves  on  further  examination,  like 
some  manuscripts  found  in  China,  to  be  of  a  comparatively  re- 
e«itdate» 
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€f)e  iLalis'jsi  Bream. 


Tub  lad  j  in  her  bed, 

Her  couch  so  warm  and  soft, 
But  her  sleep  was  rostloss  and  broken 
stUl;   ^ 
For  turning  often  and  oft 
From  side  to  aide,  she  mutter*d  and 
moaned, 
And  toss'd  her  arms  aloft. 

At  last  she  started  up. 

And  gazed  on  the  vacant  air 

With  a  look  of  awe,  as  if  she  saw 
Some  dreadful  phantom  there — 

And  then  in  the  pillow  she  buried  her 
face 
From  yisiona  ill  to  bear. 

The  very  curtains  shook, 

Iler  terror  was  so  extreme ; 
And  the  light  that  fell  on  the  broider*d 
quilt 
Kept  a  tremulous  gleam! 
And  her  voice  was  hollow,  and  shook  as 
she  cried — 
"  Ah  me !  that  awful  dream ! 

"  That  weary,  weary  walk, 

In  the  churchyard's  dismal  ground ; 
And  those  horriblo  things,  with  shady 
wings. 

That  came  and  flitted  round — 
Death,  death,  and  nothing  but  death. 

In  every  sight  and  sound ! 

"  And  oh !  those  maidens  young, 
Who  wrought  in  that  dreary  room ; 

With  figures  drooping  and  spectres  thin. 
And  cheeks  without  a  bloom ; 

And  the  voice  that  cried, '  For  the  pomp 
of  pride 
We  haste  to  an  early  tomb ! 

"  *  For  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of  pride, 

Wo  toil  like  Afric  slaves. 
And  only  to  earn  a  home  at  last 

Where  yonder  cypress  waves.' 
And  then  they  pointed — I  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves ! 


*'  And  still  the  coffins  came, 

With   their  sorrowful   trainSi  and 
slow; 
Coffin  after  coffin  still, 

A  sad  and  sickening  show ; 
From  grief  exempt,  1  never  had  dreamt 

Of  such  a  world  of  woe ; 

"  Of  the  hearts  that  daily  break. 
Of  the  tears  that  hourly  iaXLf 

Of  the  many,  many  troubles  of  Ufe, 
That  grieve  this  earthly  ball, — 

Disease,  and  hunger,    and  pain,    and 
want. 
But  now  I  dreamt  of  them  all ; 


"  Alas !  I  have  walk*d  through  life 

Too  heedless  where  I  trod ; 
Nay,  helping  to  trample  my  fellow - 
worm, 

And  fill  the  burial  sod, — 
Forgetting  that  even  the  sparrow  fiills 

Isot  unmarked  of  God. 

**  I  dress'd  as  the  noble  dress. 

In  cloth  of  silver  and  gold!. 
With  silk,  and  satin,  and  costly  furs, 

In  many  an  ample  fold  ; 
But  I  never   remembered   the   naked 
limbs 

That  froze  with  winter's  cold. 

**  The  wounds  I  might  have  healed ; 

The  human  sorrow  and  smart ; 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  my  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part ; 
But  evil  IS  wrought  by  want  of  thoug^^, 

As  well  as  want  of  heart" 

She  clasped  her  fervent  hands, 
And  the  tears  began  to  stream ; 

Large,  and  bitter,  and  fast  they  fell, 
Kemorse  was  so  extreme ; 

And  yet — oh,  yet — that  many  a  dame 
Would  dream  the  Lady's  Dream ! 


f^fartg  l^itttg  to  £afi  ©fficcra  of  ti)e  ©ijurc!). 

BY  GEORGE  VENABLES,  B.O.L.,  VICAR  OF  ST.  MATTIIEw'a,    LEICESTER. 

THE    SEXTON. 
LTHOUGH  our  *  Hearty  Hints '  are  designedly  kept 
pretty  free  from  any  legal  questions,  still  it  seems  well 
to  remark  here,  in  reference  to  the  sextons  of,  the 
Church  of  England  in   England,   that  in  some  few 
ancient  parishes  their  < tenure'  amounts  to  a  'freehold'; 
that  in  most  ancient  parishes  the  office  is  usually  treated  as  free- 
hold, and  although,  indeed,  this  fixity  of  tenure  could  not  be  Ailly 
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sustained  in  law,  it  is  noyertHeless  considered  that  a  sexton  is 
remoyable  in  cases  only  of  flagrant  neglect  of  duty  or  of  immoral 
conduct  But  in  all  now  parishes  or  districts,  it  is  enacted  [19  and 
20  Vict,  Cap.  civ.f  Sect  9.]  that  **the  parish  clerk  and  sexton  of 
the  Church  *'  of  any  church  "  constituted  under  the  said  recited 
Acts  "  [Sir  E.  Peel's  and  Lord  Blandford's  Acts]  <*  shall  and  may 
be  appointed  by  the  incumbent  for  the  time  being  of  such  church, 
and  be  by  him  removable,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  for  any  misconduct." 

But  while  we  think  it  well  to  mention  these  facts,  we  would  not 
forget  that  our  object  is  to  promote  *  Heartiness  among  Sextons ' 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  wherever  this  is  promoted, 
there  wiU  be  little  need  for  a  discussion  of  the  law.  Let  the  law 
of  hearty  love  direct  sextons,  and  no  other  law  will  be  needed. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  things,  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  for  it 
leads  men  to  act  heartily,  feelingly,  and  thoughtfully,  and  this  is 
just  what  we  wish  sextons  always  to  do  in  the  discharge  of  theii 
duties. 

The  duties  of  a  sexton  [^Sacristan,  Scyersfane,  Seysten]  are  prin- 
cipally (i.)  To  cleanse  and  to  keep  the  church  thoroughly  clean, 
and  free  &om  dust,  to  see  that  it  is  well  aired,  and  when  needful, 
well  warmed :  (ii.)  To  take  proper  charge  of  the  vestments,  and 
see  that  they  are  clean  and  comely :  (iii.)  To  dig  the  graves,  open 
vaults  for  burials,  and  assist  at  the  burying  of  the  dead :  and  (iv.) 
under  the  direction  of  the  churchwardens,  and  as  their  assistant, 
to  aid  in  preserving  order  in  the  church  and  the  churchyard,  in  keep- 
ing out  dogs,  and  preventing  anything  that  might  disturb  the  due 
and  reverent  worship  of  Almighty  God.  Many  writers  include  the 
preparation  of  certain  vessels,  and  of  the  bread  and  wine  for  the 
Holy  Communion,  amongst  the  duties  of  the  sexton.  Probably 
they  may  have  belonged  to  the  Sacristan,  properly  so  called,  but 
they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  deacon  now.  The  sexton, 
however,  usually  supplies  the  font  with  clean  water  at  the  time  of 
baptisms. 

We  say,  then,  to  sextons,  whether  you  are  required  to  perform  all 
four  of  these  enumerated  duties,  or  only  one  or  more  of  them, 
there  are  two  ways  of  discharging  those  duties.  One  way  (which 
we  have  seen  too  often)  is  that  in  which  everything  was  done  in  a 
careless,  idle,  slovenly  manner ;  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
the  sexton  only  wanted  his  pay,  and  took  no  sort  of  pleasure 
in'  his  duties;  in  a  manner  which  manifested  that  he  had 
no  sort  of  idea  that  his  was  a  religious  office  connected  with 
high  and  holy  acts  of  sacred  worship,  or  that  he  himself  was 
a  Christian,  and  engaged  in  religious  duties. 

(i.)  Now,  with  regard  to  keeping  the  church  clean,  well  aired,  and 
well  warmed,  a  sexton,  whose  neart  is  in  his  work,  will  take  care  to 
do  all  these  things  thoroughly,  because  it  is  known  that  many 
persons  keep  away  from  the  church  where  these  things  are 
neglected.  A  dirty  church  is  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  parish,  and 
especially  so  to  the  sexton,  and  though  we  by  no  means  justify 
those  who  neglect  church  because  it  is  not  weU  cleaned,  it  is  the 
case  that  the  dirty  and  dusty  condition  of  the  sittings  and  the 
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walls  is,  in  fact,  a  frequent  excuse  for  parishioners  neglecting 
church. 

But  one  main  reason  of  the  bad  attendance  at  church  in  winter, 
and  especially  on  tho  morning  services  in  winter,  is  the  excessive 
coldness  of  the  churches.  Architects,  clergymen,  and  church- 
wardens, as  well  as  sextons,  are  all  to  blame  here.  There 
is  great  need  for  more  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  warm- 
ing a  church,  and  of  kneeling  in  church,  and  of  being  fairly 
at  ease  in  church,  than  (I  fear)  most  of  our  officials  consider 
necessary.  A  poor  man  shivering  with  cold  on  Sunday,  will  find 
the  settle  of  *  The  Green  Dragon^  a  snug,  warm  place  in  which 
to  spend  the  Lord's  Day.  Why  should  he  find  the  House  of 
God,  if  he  went  there,  cold  and  cheerless,  with  chilling  draughts, 
rheumatic  damp,  and  piercing  cold  ?    Yet  it  often  is  so. 

Few  places,  if  any,  are  so  badly  warmed  as  our  churches.  It 
seems  as  if  discomfort  were  accounted  a  necessary  part  of  our 
worship.  Now  the  sexton  can  do  much  to  remedy  all  this.  If  he 
has  not  *  heating  power,'  he  must  constantly  appeal  to  those  in 
authority  until  this  be  obtained.  He  must  do  his  utmost  to  secure 
the  thorough  warming  of  the  church,  and  if  he  would  succeed,  he 
must  begin  to  warm  the  church  for  Sunday  morning  the  day  before ! 
Saturday  morning  is  the  latest  time  for  beginning  in  earnest  with 
this  matter,  and  it  is  an  important  matter  connected  with  the 
hearty  work  of  the  sexton.* 

Then  how  different  is  the  conduct  of  sextons,  in  regard  to  cleans- 
ing the  church,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  parishioners  and 
occasional  strangers.  One  sexton,  in  spite  of  perpetual  complaints, 
will  ever  leave  cause  of  complaint  in  the  dusty  bench,  the  forgotten 
heap  of  rubbish,  or  the  mouldy  wall.  Another  can  never  point  a 
person  to  a  sitting,  but  the  feeling  is  suggested  that  he  had  rather 
the  said  person  had  never  come  to  church  at  all ;  while  others  (I 
rejoice  to  think,  many  others),  are  always  cheerful  in  their  duties, 
and  courteous  in  the  discharge  of  them.  Thoy  take  delight  in 
their  church,  and  in  its  beauty,  both  within  and  without ; — as  the 
well- trained  ivy  and  jasmine  on  the  wall,  the  roses  and  the 
geraniums  among  the  graves,  and  the  snowdrops  along  the 
green  edging  of  the  church  path  often  testily — while  the 
occasional  stranger  is  not  only  cheerfully  accommodated,  but,  if 
need  be,  the  loan  of  a  prayer  book  and  hymnal  is  freely  at  his 
service.  Then  (ii.)  as  to  the  vestments,  the  hearty  sexton  will  see 
to  it  that  they  are  clean,  and  in  proper  condition,  knowing  that 
nothing  connected  with  the  ministrations  of  God's  house  ought  to 
be  carelessly  or  unwortliily  performed,  and  though  the  vestments 
of  the  Christian  Church,  albeit  not  without  meaning,  have  not  all 
the  significance  and  symbolism  which  the  divinely  appointed  vest- 
ments of  the  Jewish  Church  possessed,  still  few  things  are  more 
repulsive  to  the  worshippers  than  to  see  the  vestments  of  their 
clergy  in  an  unseemly  condition.     But  (iii.)  perhaps  there  is  no 

*  It  is'stated  by  some  persons  to  be  both  an  economical  and  successful  method  of 
warming  a  churcb,  to  keep  a  small  fire  constantly  burning  throughout  the  week. 
And  obviously  this  is  the  best  plan  whore  there  is  prayer  daily,  as  is  now  happily 
oommon  in  so  many  churches. 
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part  of  a  sexton's  duty  which  is  more  trj'ing  to  his  character  than 
that  of  grave-digging.  It  is  a  solemn,  necessary,  and  very  common 
duty.  It  has  to  be  performed  in  all  states  of  the  weather,  and 
exposes  a  man  often  to  severe  cold  and  illness.  But,  with  all  tliis, 
it  is  connected  with  a  most  solemn  act.  It  is  not  the  burial  of  a 
dog  with  which  the  sexton  is  concerned.  It  is  the  burial  of  a 
fellow  creature  and  a  fellow  Christian.  It  is  the  burial  of  a  body 
of  whom  the  words  of  Jesus  concerning  Lazarus  may  be  quoted 
with  equal  truthfulness,  when  He  said — "  Thy  brother  shall  rise 
ayain,^*  Of  too  many  grave-diggers  one  is  ready  to  say  with 
Hamlet — **  Hath  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he 
sings  at  grave-digging  ?  "  Now  we  are  far  from  saying  that  a 
sexton  is  to  be  always  melancholy.  We  wish  him  never  to  be 
this,  but  kind,  hearty,  ani  obliging,  and  so,  happy.  But  we  say 
that  sextons,  in  the  act  of  digging  graves,  and  in  the  solemn  half 
hour  of  the  time  of  burying  the  dead,  ought  to  be  so  impressed 
with  their  work,  and  so  hearty  in  its  due  performance,  as  to  mani- 
fest true  tenderness  and  feeling  on  the  solemn  occasion. 

Wo  have  witnessed  sad  and  slovenly  work  at  funerals,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  sextons.  We  have  had  to  wait  until  a  g^ave  has 
been  enlarged,  the  distressing  trial  to  the  mourners  arising  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  drunken  sexton.  We  have  had  our  feelings 
of  sympathy  for  mourners  harrowed  up  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  loud  talking  and  noise  needlessly  occurring  at  a  burial, 
especially  during  the  act  of  lowering  the  body  into  the  g^ave.  We 
have  heard  and  seen  signs,  at  such  times,  of  an  utter  absence  of 
sympathy,  feeling  or  thought.  **Take  care" — **Mind" — "Be 
quick  there" — **Not  so  fast" — these  and  all  such  expressions 
are  perfectly  needless  to  men  who  know  their  duty,  and  have 
heart  in  the  discharge  of  it.  To  the  credit  of  grand  old  Yorkshire 
let  it  be  said  that  in  no  place  hitherto  have  we  seen  a  proper 
feeling  exhibited  so  thoroughly  as  there.  There  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  body  lowered  into  the  grave  without  a  word,  and 
without  noise  or  bustle.  All  has  been  done  in  perfect  calmness  and 
with  unbroken  quiet,  until  the  ground,  cast  in  by  half  a  dozen  of  the 
friends  as  well  as  by  the  sexton,  has  told  of  the  **  earth  to  earth," 
even  as  the  sprigs  of  rosemary,  often  cast  in  at  the  same  moment, 
have  attested  by  this  ancient  symbol  that  the  bystanders  still 
**  looked  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come." 

Sextons  are  like  other  men,  and,  though  they  frequently  become 
characters,  they  are  often  very  fine  characters.  All  we  want  is 
that  sextons  feel  and  believe  thoroughly  in  the  value,  the  im- 
portance, and  tho  sacrodness  of  their  office.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether their  own  fault,  however,  that  this  feeling  has  not  been 
very  general ;  and  we  shall  not  have  worked  in  vain  in  this  address 
to  them,  if  we  shall  have  persuaded  sextons  to  regard  themselves 
as  engaged  in  works  closely  connected  with  Christianity  and  the 
worship  of  God.  It  is  the  religion  of  Christ  which  calls  His  people 
to  assemble  themselves  together  in  cliurch,  and  hence  arise  all  tho 
duties  of  the  sexton  within  the  house  of  God.  It  is  the  religion  of 
Christ  which  causes  Christians  to  bury  Christians  with  a  Christian 
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burial,  and  bciiC9  many  of  the  rites  and  duties  of  the  sexton  in  the 
burial  of  ChriBtiana.  If  the  dead  are  simply  to  be  buried  aa 
though  ibero  were  no  resurrection,  no  life  to  come,  no  awakening 

in  the  image  of  Christ,  then  let  ua  tear  out  our  moat  beautiful  Offlca 
for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  from  our  Prayer  books,  and  let  eeztona 


regard  themselves  as  mere  scavengers,  whose  duty  consists  in 
putting  what  is  becoming  loathsome  out  of  the  way.  The  dead 
are  buried  in  some  public  cemeteries  almost  as  if  this  were  true. 
But  we  still  hopo,  even  in  this  age  of  growing  infidelity  and  scorn 
of  all  things  sacred,  that,  at  the  least,  the  rights  of  Christians  will 
be  permitted,  and  that  thus,  Christian  rites  will  be  continued  at 
the  burial  of  Church  people.  And  in  tliis  hope,  and  with  an 
earnest  wish  for  its  thoroughly  reverent  aad  devout  performance, 
OS  well  aa  for  the  due  and  decent  order  of  worship  in  the  Church, 
we  desire  to  impress  most  deeply  upon  all  our  sextons,  segetena, 
or  sacristans,  the  importance  andTthe  preciousnoss  of  'Heartiness' 
in  the  discbarge  of  all  their  duties. 


J.^iSrW'^-— 


Short  Sermon, 


€xta»nxtii, 

Ln  me  count  my  freasurca,  Sorrow  (that  I  wearied 

All  mj  soul  holds  dear,  Should  remain  so  long]. 

Given  me  hy  dark  spirits  Wreathed  my  starry  glory, 

Whom  I  used  to  fear.  The  bright  Crown  of  l^g! 

Through  long  days  of  anguish/  Strife,  that  racked  my  spirit 

And  sad  nights,  did  Pain  Without  hope  or  rest. 

Forge  my  shield,  Endurance,  Left  the  blooming  flower, 

Bright  and  free  from  stain !  Patience,  on  my  breast. 

Doubt,  in  misty  caverns.  Suffering,  that  I  dreaded, 
'Mid  dark  horrors  sought,  Ignorant  of  her  charms, 

Till  my  peerless  jewel,  I^aid  the  fair  child.  Pity, 
Faith,  to  me  she  brought.  Smiling,  in  my  arms. 

So  I  count  my  treasures. 

Stored  in  days  long  past ; 
And  I  thank  the  givers. 

Whom  I  know  at  lost ! 

(From  Boutthoild  Wordt.) 


iSl^oif  $fmm. 


^^^^^r*^^^^^^^ 


BT  W.  D.  MAOLAOAN,  M.A.,  RECTOB  OF  NEWINQTON. 

Gal.  ii.  20. — ^^  I  am  crucified  loith  Christ:  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not 
/,  hut  Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Simself  for  mt^ 

|0W  fully  and  how  plainly  are  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
set  before  us  in  these  few  words !  They  tell  us  of  the 
work  of  Christ  for  us— Christ  crucified  for  our  sins. 
They  tell  us  of  His  work  in  us. — *  Christ  liveth  in  me.' 
And  they  tell  us  what  our  own  lives  should  be,  the 
lives  of  those  whom  Christ  so  loved,  and  for  whom  He  died.  '  I 
live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  for  me.* 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  help  us  to  think  on  these  things,  and  may 
our  thoughts  be  fuU  of  coinfort  and  of  blessing  to  our  own  souls. 

What  is  here  said  by  St.  Paul  may  be  said  by  every  true 
disciple  of  Jesus — 'I  am  crucified  with  Christ.'  Let  us  think 
what  this  really  means.  Christ  was  crucified  that  He  might  suffer 
the  penalty  of  death  which  was  due  to  our  sins.  It  was  we  who 
deserved  to  die,  because  *  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.'  '  The  soul 
that  fiinneth  shall  die,'  and  we  all  had  sinned,  and  aU  deserved  to 
die.  But  Christ,  in  His  love  to  our  souls,  came  down  to  save  us 
from  death.  '  He  died  for  us ;  the  just  for  the  unjust.'  He  had 
taken  our  guilty  nature  into  His  Divine  naturOi  Uiat  He  might 
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make  Himself  responsible  for  all  our  deeds,  and  bear  the  burden 
of  all  our  sins.  He  had  '  taken  the  Manhood  into  Gk>d.'  And  so 
He  had  become  truly  Man.  He  had  become  the  ne^  Head  of  our 
race— the  second  Adam.  '  The  first  man  was  of  the  earth  earthy/ 
and  he  hod  become  fallen,  corrupted,  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God. 
But  the  second  Man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven;  the  spotless, 
sinless,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man. 

And  thus  though  sinless  in  Himself,  He  took  upon  Him  the 
burden  of  our  sins,  as  our  new  Head — our  representative  before 
God ;  and  offered  Himself  up  to  suffer  in  our  place.  He  died  not 
for  Himself,  but  for  all ;  and  as  St.  Paul  says  in  another  place, 
**  if  one  died  for  all  then  all  died."  All  mankind  died  in  Him 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus ;  for  He  was  man — He  was  made  Man  for 
us ;  and  each  believer  as  he  looks  to  the  Cross  of  Calvary  con  thus 
say  with  St.  Paul,  "  *  I  am  crucified  with  Christ.'  In  His  death 
I  died.  In  Him  I  paid  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  now  its  gidlt  no 
longer  rests  upon  me.  Through  that  death  I  am  ransomed,  I  am 
redeemed."  And  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  for  us  when  we  can 
say  this  from  our  hearts  ;  when  we  can  thus  put  our  trust  in  Jesus 
as  the  Hansom  for  our  sins ;  when  we  can  grasp  for  ourselves  the 
simple  truth  of  these  words  of  faith — *  I  am  crucified  with  Christ  ;* 
when  we  can  take  it  home  each  to  our  own  hearts  as  St.  Paxil 
did,  *  The  Son  of  God  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.'  How 
often  we  lose  the  comfort  of  this  blessed  truth  because  we  do  not 
remember  or  believe  that  it  is  true  for  our  own  souls.  We  believe 
that  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world ;  but  we  do  not  claim  our  own 
interest  in  that  atoning  death  ;  we  do  not  accept  him  as  our  Repre- 
sentative and  trust  our  souls  to  Him.  We  do  not  see  that  we  are 
in  Him  ;  that  He  had  taken  us  into  Himself,  when  He  took  the 
Manhood  into  God ;  and  that  in  His  death  we  died — '  crucified 
with  Christ.'  And  so  we  miss  the  peace  and  joy  which  fills  the 
heart  of  a  true  believer — one  who  can  rejoice  in  God  His  Saviour  ; 
one  who  looking  up  to  the  Cross  can  see  himself  crucified  there, 
paying  the  penalty  of  sin  in  the  great  sin-bearer — the  Lamb  of 
God — and  can  say  with  St.  Paul,  *  I  am  crucified  with  Christ.' 

But  this  is  only  half  the  Gospel.  Indeed  so  far  it  is  scarcely  a 
Gospel  at  all.  Had  Christ  been  only  crucified  we  oould  only  know 
that  we  were  dead  in  Him ;  and  had  He  remained  in  death,  we 
should  as  surely  have  continued  dead  with  Him.  But  now  the 
apostle  adds,  *  Nevertheless  I  live.'  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead — 
and  I  am  risen  with  Him.  Now  I  know  the  meaning  of  His 
prophetic  words,  'Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also.'  The  Lord 
who  laid  on  Him  the  sentence  of  our  guilt,  has  now  removed  that 
sentence  and  set  Him  free.  The  bonds  of  death  are  loosed  in  which 
He  was  bound — and  we  with  Him.  The  Father,  for  love  of  His 
dear  Son  has  forgiven  the  race  of  sinners  justly  doomed  to  die  ;  and 
now  they  come  forth  with  Him  from  the  prison  house  of  d<3ath  to 
live  again,  and  to  live  for  ever ;  to  live  in  Him  as  they  died  in 
Him ;  to  share  His  life,  as  before  they  shared  His  death.  He  died 
for  them,  and  now  they  live  in  Him.  They  died  in  Him  and  now 
He  lives  in  them.  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless,  I  live, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  ip  me.'  All  is  of  Him — His  love  tiirough 
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wliicli  ire  died  in  Him — His  life  by  whicli  we  lire  in  Him.  Chmt 
is  ours  axd  we  are  His,  and  all  things  are  ours  in  Him  ;  whother 
life  or  death — it  is  ours  becanse  it  is  His,  We  are  complete  in  Him. 

Bat  there  is  a  further  sense  in  which  these  woids  are  truo 
— I  am  cmeined  with  Christ.'  St.  Paul  in  another  place  speaks 
of  Christ  in  this  war:  *  Bvirhom  the  world  is  crucitiod  unto  mo 
and  I  unto  the  world.*  What  he  means  is  this,  *  Ti;e  world  is 
become  as  a  dead  thing  before  me  ;  it  has  no  power  to  hurt  me,  no 
power  to  charm  me ;  it  is  cruciJied  unto  me.'  And  again  *  I  am  bo> 
come  as  one  dead  to  the  world  around  me.  I  heed  it  as  little  as  the 
dead  man  heeds  what  is  passing  around  him.  I  no  longer  serve  it 
or  love  it,  or  care  for  it  I  am  crucified  unto  the  world.*  And  so  it 
will  be  with  eTeiytrue  child  of  God.  In  this  sense,  too,  he  is  cruci- 
fied with  Christ.  All  that  is  sinful  in  him — all  that  is  of  self — ho 
has  nailed,  as  it  were,  to  that  cross  of  Christ ;  with  his  own  hand,  but 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  he  has  dealt  a  death-blow  at  his  carnal 
self.  He  has  doomed  it  to  destruction  ;  he  has  condemned  it  to  be 
crucified  ;  he  has  nailed  it  to  the  cross.  It  may  linger  long,  for 
crucifixion  is  a  slow  and  lingering  death  ;  it  may  often  revive  a^^in 
for  a  moment,  and  assert  its  power,  but  its  doom  is  scaled.  Self  is 
given  up  to  be  crucified.  It  will  no  longer  rule  as  a  tyrant — it  is 
condemned  as  a  guilty  thing.     *  1  am  crucified  with  Christ.' 

And  this  brings  us  on  to  the  later  words  of  the  apostle  in  this 
place.  He  had  been  speaking  of  the  work  of  Christ  on  bohulf 
of  the  believer ;  the  blessings  which  come  to  us  from  Christ*s  death 
and  Christ's  life.  But  now  what  is  the  fruit  of  these  blessings  in 
the  believer's  heart  ?  What  is  the  character  of  his  new  life — his 
risen  life— the  life  which  Christ  lives  in  him  ?  See  how  St.  Paul 
describes  it :  *  The  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  mo.' 
It  is  still  then  a  life  '  in  the  flesh.'  From  that  burden  we  are  not 
yet  delivered — we  stiU  bear  ^out  with  us  *  this  body  of  deatli.* 
We  shall  still  have  our  weaknesses,  our  temptations,  our  struggles, 
our  failures,  evt^n  our  sins.  But  these  are  not  now  what  mako  up 
the  life  itself ;  they  are  only  its  defects  and  imperfections.  It  is  a 
life  of  faith  in  *  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  mo,  and  g^vo  Himself 
for  me.'  In  the  life  of  the  true  disciple  of  Christ,  the  great 
principle,  the  great  motive,  is  the  love  of  Christ  Hinisolf— His 
love  to  our  souls.  The  heart  which  has  really  boon  touched  by  the 
sense  of  that  love  wiU  give  itself  up  to  Christ  and  to  His  service. 
*  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.*  It  shuts  us  in  to  one  only 
course — to  serve  and  follow  Him.  A  life  of  faith  in  tho  Son  of 
God  is  a  Ufe  which  is  guided  and  ruled  by  love  to  Him  ;  a  lifo  in 
which  the  heart  continually  tastes  the  Messednoss  of  pardon 
and  of  peace ;  a  life  in  which  the  thoiight  of  Christ  and  of  His 
love  is  ever  present  to'  deter  us  firom  sin,  to  incite  us  to  holiness ; 
a  life  in  which  every  new  sin  and  every  new  sorrow  is  brought  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  left  with  Him ;  the  sins  to  be  washed  away, 
and  the  sorrows  to  be  turned  into  joy.  This,  and  far  more  than 
this,  is  meant  by  these  words  of  the  apostle — *  I  live  by  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  mo.'  And 
it  is  a  very  blessed  hfe ;  no  lifo  so  blessed  as  a  lifo  like  this.     Tho 
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quiet  sense  of  forgiveness  through  that  love  of  Ohrist ;  the  sweet  ex-  i 
perience  of  fellowship  with  the  Son  of  God ;  the  blessed  hope  of 
everlasting  life  through  Him ;  the  confident  expectation  of  thoae 
unspeakable  joys  Which  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him 
— all  this  belongs  to  those  who  *  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.' 
They  no  longer  look  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  unseen ;  <  their  hearts  are  surely  fixed  where  true  joya 
are  to  be  found.'  They  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  He  who 
loved  them  unto  death  has  drawn  their  love  to  l^m ;  He  who  died 
for  them  has  moved  Uiem  by  His  love  to  live  for  Him.  They  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  ever  in  their  minds  and  in 
their  hearts.  How  they  can  please  Him  is  their  continued  thought; 
that  they  may  love  Him  more  is  their  continual  desire.  What  can 
they  render  to  the  Lord,  the  Lord  Who  loved  them  and  gave  HimselC 
for  them !  -^ 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  <  Is  ours  a  faith  like  this ;  a  faith 
not  merely  to  speak  about,  but  a  faith  by  which  we  live ; '  a  '  faith 
which  worketh  by  love '  ?  What  fruit  do  we  see  of  our  faith  in 
our  daily  lives  ?  Does  it  make  us  better  men  and  women  ;  does  it 
make  us  care  less  about  this  passing  world,  and  more  about  the 
everlasting  joys  of  the  world  to  come  ?  Does  our  faith  in  Christ 
help  us  to  love  Christ ;  does  it  move  us  to  give  up  our  lives  to  Him 
Who  gave  up  His  life  for  us  ? 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  for  us  if  our  lives  were  lives 
like  this ;  if  each  of  us  could  say  in  truth  as  St.  Paul  said,  '  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself 
for  me.' 

Surely  these  thoughts  may  well  come  home  to  us  with  double 
power  at  such  a  time  as  this,  in  the  solemn  season  through  which 
we  are  now  passing ;  above  all  in  the  Holy  Week,  to  which  we  are 
approaching.  Soon  we  shall  be  called  to  meditate  upon  the  closing 
scenes  of  that  sufiering  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved 
us  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  So^  we  shall  stand,  as  it  were, 
beside  the  uplifted  Cross ;  we  shall  see  the  sufiEering  face  of  the 
dying  Man  of  sorrows;  we  shall  hear  His  latest  words,  "It  is 
finished.'  We  shall  follow  Him  to  His  rocky  tomb ;  we  shall 
keep  our  watch  by  the  silent  sepulchre.  We  shall  hear  the 
message  of  the  angels  speaking  to  us  the  words  of  comfort,  *  He 
is  not  here ;  He  is  risen ;  come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.' 

And  what  shall  we  learn  £:om  all  these  solemn  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Week ;  what  blessing  will  they  bring  to  our  own  soids ;  what 
fruit  wiU  they  bear  in  our  daily  lives.  As  we  stand  before  the 
uplifted  Cross,  and  see  Him  hang^g  there,  the  dying  Saviour,  let 
this  be  the  confession  of  our  faith,  <  I  am  crucified  with  Christ.' 
As  Easter  dawns  upon  us  with  its  tidings  of  life  from  the  dead,  let 
us  pray  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  *  I  Hve,  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  And  so  when  the  Holy  season 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  we  go  forth  to  the  work  of  our 
daily  life,  and  to  tread  the  imknown  paths  of  the  years  or  the 
days  that  may  lie  before  us,  this  shall  be  the  continual  law  of 
our  life  as  it  was  with  the  Apostle,  <  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  Uimself  for  me.' 
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(B.C.  711). 

The  Assyrian  came  down  liko  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Tiike  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blowDt 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed  ;^ 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax*d  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still. 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roU'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  torf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surt 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Asshur  ai-e  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  tomplo  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  imsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

Byrov. 
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BY  DENHAM   ROWE   NORMAN,  VICAR   OF  MIDDLETON  BY 

WIRKSWORXn. 

If  thou  art  merry,  here  are  airs  ; 
If  melancholy,  here  are  prayers ; 
If  studious,  here  are  those  things  writ 
Which  may  deserve  thy  ablest  wit ; 
If  hungry,  here  is  food  divine ; 
If  thirsty,  nectar,  heavenly  wine. 

Peter  Hbtlw. 

have  seen  tliat  a  waj'  was  found  to  pass  on  from  age  to 
age  the  messages  from  God  to  man  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation ;  and  that  we  have  now  in  our  possession, 
in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  those  several  communi- 
cations. Though  the  writers  have  passed  away  to  their 
rest  and  reward,  yet  they,  *  being  dead,  speak  to  us'  as  distinctly  and 
pointedly  as  to  their  first  hearers.  Though  their  manuscripts  have 
mouldered  and  perished  centuries  ago,  the  words  set  down  therein 
at  the  dictation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  are  as  sharp  and  piercing 
as  ever,  and  as  able  to  cheer  tho  saint  and  convince  the  sinner. 

Is  there  not,  however,  another  Testament  about  which  we  should 
feel  the  deepest  concern  ?  Is  there  not  anethor  part  of  the  legacy 
of  Divine  Truth  about  which  we  are  anxious  ?  In  a  spirit  almost 
bordering  on  pride  tho  English  Churchman  exclaims,  **In  our 
gates  are  all  manner  of  pleasant  things,  new  and  old"  (Cant.  vii. 
13),  seeing  that  he  is  permitted  to  have  in  its  fulness  the  treasure 
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of  Gted'sWord ;  and  is  allowed  to  gather  therefrom,  for  his  guidance, 
the  special  words  which  his  soul  needs. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  this  New  Testament, 
and  try  to  trace  out  its  course  in  its  earliest  days.  Now,  it  will  be 
supposed  that  the  importance  of  the  messages  delivered  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  is  so  great,  that  we  must  have  a  perfect 
and  accurate  transcript  thereof.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find 
that  the  Holy  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  have  come  down  to 
us  like  any  other  Old  World  news  of  the  same  date.  There  was, 
of  course,  at  first,  what  is  called  the  autograph  of  the  apostle  or 
evangelist — that  is,  the  gospel  or  epistle  written  by  the  hand  of 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears.  Of  these  autographs,  there  is 
now  not  one  in  existence ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  that  these 
priceless  documents  were  soon  worn  out,  or  by  some  means  lost,  as 
there  is  not  the  smallest  trace  of  them  in  church  records  of  the 
earliest  centuries.  Those  writers  who  flourished  just  after  the 
time  of  the  apostles  make  no  mention  of  them.  This  early  dis- 
appearance of  the  original  writings  of  the  apostles — the  title  deeds 
of  the  Church — is  not  at  all  hard  to  account  for.  The  papyrus,  or 
outer  coating  of  a  reed,  which  was  the  material  upon  which  the 
apostles  and  evangelists  wrote  the  sacred  text,  was  so  brittle,  so 
liable  to  suffer  harm  from  constant  wear,  that  in  a  few  years  the 
writing,  of  however  important  a  nature  the  information  might  bo, 
would  perish  through  natural  decay. 

Though  these  autographs — these  veritable  writings  of  apostles — 
have  not,  for  some  wise  purpose,  been  preserved  to  us,  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  copies  must  have  been  frequently 
made  at  a  very  early  period  for  the  use  of  Christians  in  their 
public  worship  and  private  study.  We  can  easily  imag^e  that 
there  would  be  a  real  anxiety  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  refer  to  in  case  of  need,  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  at 
once,  from  that  infallible  standard  of  doctrine,  whether  teachers 
were  delivering  truth  or  error  in  their  addresses.  The  copies  thus 
made  at  a  very  early  date  for  circulation  throughout  the  several 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  would  doubtless  frequently  bo 
copied  again  for  the  use  of  fresh  bodies  of  converts  to  the  faith, 
who  were  still  further  distant  from  the  central  seat  of  Christianity. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material  used,  and 
partly,  too,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
these  first  copies  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  303, 
not  one  of  these  earliest  manuscripts  has  been  saved  for  our  use. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  eager  search,  there  has  not  been  dis- 
covered a  manuscript  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  of  which 
the  age  is  greater  than  a.d.  331,  or  thereabouts. 

As  lately  as  the  year  ^.d.  1844,  Englishmen  were  not  aware 
that  there  was  such  an  ancient  document  in  existence  as  that  which 
was  then  first  shown  to  Dr.  Tischendorf.  It  had  been  supposed  up 
to  that  time  that  no  more  venerable  manuscript  than  the  one  in 
the  British  Museum,  at  London,  would  ever  be  found;  but  the 
untiring  industry  of  this  great  German  scholar,  in  seeking  for  those 
ancient  copies  of  Holy  Scripture  in  every  library,  far  and  near, 
which  he  heard  of,  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  at  the 
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Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai — in  an  out  of  the  way 
comer  of  the  world^-of  a  manuscript  whose  age  is  pronounced  by 
those  well  able  to  judge  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  which  had 
been  known  previously. 

In  the  year  1859,  Dr.  Tischendorf  had  the  delight  of  bring^g 
this  valuable  treasure  from  its  hiding  place  in  the  desert,  to  his 
patron,  Alexander  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Bussia,  at  whose  com- 
mand the  journey  had  been  undertaken.  This  copy  is  quite  per- 
fect, not  having  lost  a  single  lea£  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  hfty 
copies  ordered  to  be  made  by  Constantine  the  Qroat,  the  first 
Christian  Emperor,  in  the  year  a.d.  331,  and  is  now  at  St. 
Petersburgh. 

The  next  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  in  point  of  antiquity 
is  one  which  is  in  the  Vatican  Library,  at  Home,  which  is  not  quite 
perfect,  as  it  ends  with  Hebrews  ix.  14,  the  rest  of  that  epistle,  and 
the  other  catholic  and  general  epistles,  and  the  Hevelation  of 
St.  John  being  deficient  The  age  of  this  ancient  transcript  is 
generally  thought  to  be  about  a.d.  350,  or  thereabouts. 

The  third  earliest  written  copy  of  the  New  Testament  known 
to  exist  is  that  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  at  London, 
having  been  sent  as  a  present  to  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  year 
1628,  by  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This  manu- 
script is  far  from  perfect,  its  most  important  loss  being  the  earlier 
fart  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  chap.  i.  1,  to  xxv.  6. 
t  is  thought  to  have  been  written  about  a.d.  450. 

These  &ree  most  ancient  and  important  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  are  written  on  vellum,  or  fine  parchment,  in  capital 
letters  nearly  an  inch  in  size,  and  on  that  account  called  Uncial 
Manuscripts.  There  are  numerous  other  imcial  manuscripts  besides 
those  enumerated  and  described,  but  few  have  any  considerable 
number  of  the  sacred  books,  and  some  are  mere  single  gospels  or 
epistles,  or  selections  from  various  books,  called  Lectionaries. 

There  is  one  very  curious  family  of  manuscripts  whose  history 
may  be  briofiy  touched  on  here.  In  early  times,  parchment  was 
extremely  scarce  and  dear ;  and  it  often  came  to  pass  that  when  a 
writing  had  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  executed,  the  skin 
would  be  sponged  over  to  make  it  ready  to  be  written  upon  again. 
Several  instances  of  this  occur  in  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  one  remarkable  case.  Dr.  Tischendorf  has,  by  using 
a  certain  kind  of  tincture,  been  able  to  bring  out  the  originid 
writing  with  such  distinctness  that  it  can  be  plainly  read.  This 
Manuscript — an  Uncial — is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris ; 
and,  though  the  last  writer  upon  it  has  contrived  to  hand  down 
some  very  valuable  information  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  essays  of 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  yet  it  has  a  far  higher  value,  inasmuch  as  on 
it  are  found  considerable  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
written  most  probably  as  early  as  the  year  a.d.  500. 

There  is  one  of  these  '  palimpsests '  —  that  is,  re-written- 
manuscripts — in  the  British  Museum,  at  London,  having  been 
brought  in  the  year  1847  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara, 
in  the  Nitrian  desert.  The  text  of  Holy  Scripture  written  upon  it 
between  a.d.  500  and  600  has  been  covered  by  a  Sjzian  writing 
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of  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuriea  These  are  the  two  chief  examples 
of  this  singular  kind  of  manuscripts ;  but  there  are,  in  various 
countries,  many  others  of  less  value  and  importance. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  Gbd's  word  cannot  be  concealed. 
Are  ancient  copies  hidden  in  Sinai's  top?  They  are  searched 
for  and  taken  out  thence.  Are  certain  portions  hidden  beneath 
worldly  wisdom  written  over  them  ?  They  are  by-and-bye  seen 
to  rise  out  of  their  obscurity,  to  gladden  the  heart  and  confirm 
the  mind,  and  establish  the  faith  of  the  seekers  after  truth. 

[fHA0MB2(T  op  the   PALIMPSSST  op   EPUBE^l  TUB   SYRIAX.] 

There  is  another  kind  of  manuscript,  of  a  later  date,  and  written 
on  different  materials,  such  as  cotton-paper,  then,  a  little  later, 
linen-paper,  and,  finally,  in  the  13th  century,  paper  nearly  such  as 
that  now  in  common  use.  This  class  of  manuscript  is  notable  also 
for  another  feature — <he  character  and  style  of  letters  used.  The 
stiff,  cumbersome  capital  letters  which  had  been  used,  gradually 
yielded  to  a  simpler  form,  and  what  is  called  a  cursive,  or  running, 
hand,  was  adopted — a  capital  letter  to  commence  with,  and  the  rest 
small,  something  like  the  style  which  is  in  vogue  now.  The 
specimeniS  of  penmanship  afforded  in  some  of  these  old  copies  of 
God's  word,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and 
other  public  or  cathedral  libraries,  tell  us  distinctly  that,  in  what 
are  ceJled  the  Dark  Ages,  religious  men  who  spent  their  time  in 
writing  out  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were  not  afraid  of  their  labour, 
or  chary  of  the  trouble  they  gave  themselves. 

Besides  Manuscripts  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  those 
which  contain  single .  Gospels  and  Epistles,  there  are  numerous 
'  fragments '  which  have  been  gathered  up  from  various  source^^, 
and  some  of  these  are  of  great  value  and  importance,  though  only 
containing  a  few  leaves.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  a  Fragment 
of  this  kind  containing  portions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  of  only 
fifteen  leaves ;  twelve  of  these  leaves  are  at  Paris,  two  are  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  one  was  very  recently  found  at  Mount  Athos, 
containing  only  Colossians  iii.  4 — 11. 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  document,  which  is  suggestive 
of  the  saying  frequently  made  of  certain  verses  of  Holy  Scripture, 
that  they  '  deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.'  This  manu- 
script, four  leaves  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  six  in  the 
Vatican  libraxy  at  Borne,  two  at  Vienna,  and  thirty-three  others 
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elsewhere,  is  written  on  fine  purple  vellum,  and  the  letters  are  of 
silver,  of  a  larger  size  than  even  those  used  in  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Rome.  Not  one,  even  the  smallest, 
of  these  portions  must  be  despised  or  neglected ;  a  reverent  and 
loving  care  must  guard  all  alike,  and,  in  due  season,  each  minutest 
leaf  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  whole  body  of  Divine  Truth. 

In  brinjijing  to  a  close  those  observations  on  the  manner  in 
which  God  has  seen  fit  to  preserve  His  messages  through  such  along 
course  of  years  (3,000),  a  word  seems  to  bo  due  to  the  memory  of 
those  devoted  and  learned  men  to  whose  pious  labours  we  are 
indebted  for  the  constant  multiplication  of  fresh  copies  of  Holy 
Writ.  Whether  tliey  be  the  *  Schools  of  the  Prophets,*  as  in  the 
time  before  the  coming  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  or  bands  of  holy 
men  living  in  seclusion  from  the  world  in  later  ages,  it  is  to  them, 
humanly  speaking,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  very  troublous  and  disastrous  times.  At  the  risk  of  loss  of 
property,  or  even  life  itself,  they  toiled  on  in  their  retreats,  and 
toiled  so  diligently  and  successfully,  that,  when  the  art  of  printing 
was  discovered  (a.d.  1438),  there  were  so  many  written  copies  in 
existence  that  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  to  ensure  tolerable  accuracy  for  a  first  printed 
edition. 

Thus,  then,  on  different  materials,  in  various  kinds  of  letters,  by 
the  hands  of  numberless  copyists,  have  these  messages  of  God 
come  down  to  us.  How  should  we  all  strive  that  these  Divine 
monitions — ^written,  now  on  stone,  now  on  papyrus,  now  on  parch- 
ment, now  on  paper — may  be  written  on  the  llesliy  tablets  of  our 
hearts,  not  with  ink,  *  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.' 
(2  Cor.  iii.  3.) 


i?ttt  to  Em. 

CnAPTER  in. 

As  Katie  had  foreseen,  Mrs.  Kendrick's  offer,  after  a  little  delibera- 
tion, was  accepted  on  Emily^s  behalf  Emily  was  captivated  with 
the  idea  of  living  in  a  big  house,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
money  and  servants,  of  seeing  fashionable  company,  of  having  no 
teaching  to  do,  of  possessing  and  enjoying  her  rich  aunt's  favour — 
being  regarded,  as  she  flattered  herself  she  should  be,  in  the  light 
of  an  adopted  daughter  and  first  favourite,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; 
in  fact,  she  built  most  wonderful  air-castles  for  herself.  Now  and 
then  her  conscience  smote  her  for  leaving  Katie  to  work  alone  at 
that  '  nuisance  of  a  school,'  as  she  called  it — conscience  told  her 
that  she  was  selfish,  and  was  following  her  inclinations  instead  of 
her  duty,  but  she  talked  the  *  small  voice  *  down. 

**  I  shall  be  earning  my  living,"  she  said  to  her  sister.  "And 
my  being  away  will  make  a  gre&t  difference  to  the  housekeeping 
expenses." 

'*Tou  are  earning  your  living  now,"  replied  Katie,  shortly. 
Katie  was  a  good  litde  woman,  and  would  have  sacrificed  herself 
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to  any  extent  for  Emily's  benefit ;  but  this  scheme,  she  thought, 
and  thought  truly,  was  not  for  Emily's  benefit,  and  she  felt  rather 
hurt  and  ill-used  by  her  willingness  to  leave  her  to  work  and 
struggle  alone. 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  do  earn  my  living  at  home,"  said  Emily. 
*'  The  fact  is,  school  teaching  isn't  so  much  in  my  line  as  in  yours. 
You  have  quite  a  gift  for  teaching ;  it  comes  to  you  as  naturally  as 
eating  and  drinking.  But  it  is  the  most  difficult  and  trying  work 
in  the  world  to  mo,  and  I'm  sure  I  never  do  it  properly." 

**  One  can  make  oneself  do  properly  anything  that  one  ought 
to  do,"  remarked  Katie.  '^  And  I  don't  think  it's  natural  to  me 
to  like  school-keeping,  for  it's  own  sake,  better  than  the  life  wo 
used  to  lead  when  dear  father  was  aHve  to  work  for  us." 

"  But  you  have  so  much  natural  energy,  Katie — ^you  always  had 
— which  makes  it  easy  to  you ;  and  I  haven't,  unfortunately,"  per- 
sisted Emily. 

Wliereat^atie  sighed,  and  gave  up  the  argument. 

So  Emily's  wardrobe  was*  replenisncd  and  put  in  order,  and  a 
day  fixed  for  her  leaving  home.  Elatie,  whenever  she  was  released 
from  the  school-room,  worked  like  a  seamstress  at  the  new  linen, 
and  dresses,  and  collars,  and  odds  and  ends  that  were  required 
for  her  sister's  outfit;  and  when  all  was  done,  and  they  had 
nearly  come  to  the  end  of  the  last  day  they  would  spend  together, 
she  insisted  on  doing  all  the  packing  herself. 

**  Tou  must  have  my  waterproof,  Emily,"  she  said,  as  she  rimi- 
maged  about  in  the  drawers  and  cupboards.  ''  Mine  is  the  newest; 
yours  will  do  very  well  for  me  at  home.  And  I'll  lend  you  my 
gold  bracelet,  if  you  like.    I  never  want  it  now,  and  you  may." 

She  kept  giving  and  lending  her  little  treasures  in  this  manner ; 
and  Emily  kept  saying,  **  Oh,  now,  really,  Katie,  I  can't  rob  you 
BO,  dear ! "  but  taking  them  all  the  same. 

At  length  the  boxes  were  packed  and  put  into  the  hall,  ready  for 
the  cab.  Emily  took  her  last  meal  with  her  mother  and  sister  in 
the  homely  little  sitting-room,  had  her  last  chat  about  the  pupils, 
whose  summer  holidays  were,  fortunately  for  poor  Katie,  just 
beginning,  dressed  herself  in  her  new  hat  and  jacket,  and  said 
*  Good-bye.* 

**  Good-bye,  my  child,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Taylor.  "I  hope  you  will 
be  happy  and  comfortable.  If  you  are  not,  be  sure  and  come  back 
to  us  at  once." 

"  And,  Emily,"  added  Katie,  "  if  you  find  it  doesn't  do  you  good 
to  be  there — you  know  how  I  mean — come  home;  don't  stay. 
Aunt  Kendrick  is  not  very  religious,  Tm  afraid.  Don't  let  her 
make  you  careless,  too.  Keep  to  our  home  ways,  if  you  possibly 
can,  and  come  home  if  you  can't." 

'<  I  will — I  will,"  said  Emily,  hurriedly,  as  she  made  her  way  to 
the  door.  *' Where's  my  umbreUa,  dear?  Oh,  here  it  is.  Good- 
bye, darling.  I  shall  often  come  and  see  yoiu  And  I'll  write 
whenever  I  can." 

And  80  she  jumped  into  the  cab,  and  was  driven  off;  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  Katie  went  back  to  their  little  room  alone.  Poor  Katie 
was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  pupils  that  afternoon.    She  felt  sad 
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and  solitary,  and  out  of  heart.     The  interest  of  the  school  seemed  to 
Le  gone,  now  that  there  was  no  one  to  share  it. 

Emily  was  set  down  at  her  aunt's  house  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. A  footman  opened  the  door,  told  the  driver  to  '  put  the 
boxes  down  somewhere,'  and  showed  Emily  into  a  gorgeous  draw- 
ing-room, where  her  aunt  was  sitting  with  two  or  three  morning 
visitors.  Ho  did  not  trouble  himself  to  announce  her  name,  and 
her  cnti'ance  was  unobserved. 

*•  How  do  you  do,  aunt  ?"  Emily  said,  with  some  embarrassment, 
advancing  a  step  or  two. 

**  Oh,  how  do  you,  my  dear  ?"  responded  Mrs.  Kcndrick,  hastily, 
hardly  turning  her  head.  **  Go  and  take  your  things  off;  I'll 
speak  to  you  presently.     I'm  engaged  just  now." 

Emily  withdrew,  crimson  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  She  asked 
the  footman  whore  she  should  find  her  room ;  was  referred  to  a 
smart  house-maid,  and  taken  up  to  a  small  chamber  in  the  upper- 
most storey,  where  she  felt  very  much-  inclined  to  cry,  and  wished 
heartily  that  she  had  contented  herself  at  home  with  Katie.  It  was 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  reception  which  she  had  pictured  to  herself. 

However,  when  tlie  visitors  were  gone,  Mrs.  Kendrick  sent  for 
her,  and  then  showed  herself  disposed  to  be  friendly  and  pleasant. 

**  Dear  me,"  she  said,  looking  the  girl  up  and  down  ;  "j-ou've 
grown  quite  pretty  since  I  saw  you  last.  You  were  very  gawky  as 
a  child,  I  remember,  but  you've  filled  out  wonderfully.  You're 
really  very  presentable.  Your  dress  is  a  little  unbecoming — not 
quite  the  thing,  you  know,  just  now  ;  but  still,  when  we've  trimmed 
you  up,  you'll  be  all  right.  Can  you  play  well,  my  dear  ?  What 
sort  of  voice  have  you  ?  I  suppose  you  have  had  enough  society 
in  Weroham  not  to  feel  shy  and  awkward  in  a  room  ?  " 

And  those  questions  satisfactorily  answered,  Mrs.  Kendrick 
waxed  quite  affectionate,  and  began  to  talk  of  sending  for  her  own 
dressmaker  at  once,  to  introduce  a  little  'style*  and  'fashion* 
into  the  wardrobe  of  her  niece,  which,  she  complacently  observed, 
was  all  thnt  was  needed. 

Now  this  was  a  kind  of  thing  that  little  independent  Katie  never 
could  have  borne,  but  which  Emily's  'different  sort  of  pride* 
made  no  trouble  of  at  all.  Emily  saw  that  Mrs.  Kendrick  had 
been  very  much  afraid  of  her  husband's  poor  relation  turning  out 
a  plain  and  dowdy  nobody — as  she  would  certainly  have  considered 
Katie,  with  her  under-sized  figure,  and  honest,  sunburnt  face ; 
and  that,  had  she  been  such,  her  lot  would  have  been  to  drudge  in 
the  background,  and  bo  snubbed  by  the  entire  household.  But 
she  saw  that  Mrs.  Kendrick  appreciated  the  worldly  value  of  her 
tall,  graceful  shape,  and  delicate  complexion,  and  beautiful  auburn 
hair,  and  that,  if  she  would  parade  them,  and  her  other  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  for  that  lady's  credit  and  glorification,  she  woiild 
have  a  gay  and  luxurious  life  of  it.  And  her  pride  in  no  way 
interfered  with  her  satisfaction  at  the  discovery. 

She  became,  as  she  had  expected,  a  prime  favourite.  She  had 
to  work  very  hard,  to  be  sure.  Mrs.  Kendrick  did  not  spare  her 
in  that  respect.  But  Emily  showed  no  lack  of  '  natural  energy ' 
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now.  She  was  housekeeper,  ladies'-maid,  secretary,  errand- girl 
— everything  almost  behind  the  scenes  ;  and  she  had  to  play  and 
sing,  and  generally  *  show  off'  in  company,  and  never  to  give  signs 
of  weariness.  But  the  praise,  and  the  flattery,  and  the  import- 
ance, the  rich  clothes,  and  presents,  and  fine  acquaintances,  were 
more  than  sufficient  compensation,  in  her  opinion.  Poor  Emily ! 
nothing  could  well  have  been  worse  for  her. 

At  first,  she  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  do  what  was  right — to 
follow  Katie's  advice,  and  keep  to  the  home  ways ;  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  her  aunt's  habits,  and  she  had  never  thp 
courage  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  her !  It  was  a  time  of  tempta- 
tion, and  she  did  not  rouse  herself  to  stand  fast  and  fight ;  she  did 
not  make  herself  strong  to  resist  with  watchfulness  and  prayer. 
No ;  she  was  unprepared,  and  so  she  *  fell  away.' 

An  early  sign  of  her  falliug  away  was  her  neglect  of  her  daily 
13ible  reading.  She  was  up  so  late  at  night,  and  was  so  sleepy  in 
the  morning,  that  (at  first  occasionally,  and  then  habitually)  sho 
delayed  to  leave  her  bed  until  there  was  only  time  enough  left  to 
dress  herself  hurriedly  before  she  was  summoned  to  her  aunt ;  and 
no  other  opportunity  seemed  to  offer  itself.  Then  Mrs.  Kcndrick 
often  required  her  to  stay  away  from  church,  for  tho  sake  of  some 
trivial  household  business,  and  she  was  afraid  to  risk  her  dis- 
pleasure by  any  remonstrances— afraid  lest  she  should  thereby  lose 
her  dearly-prized  worldly  privileges  !  What  was  worse,  she  gave 
up  her  attendance  at  the  Lord's  Table.  Mrs.  Kendrick  was  not 
a  communicant ;  and  Emily  seemed  to  look  upon  herself  by  de- 
grees as  Mrs.  Kendrick*s  shadow. 

And  then — another  sign  of  her  falling  away — she  neglected  her 
mother  and  Katie.  Letters  came  from  her  less  and  loss  often ; 
sho  was  so  busy,  she  said,  she  really  couldn't  find  time  to  write  ! 
And  the  visits  ceased  altogether.  Katie  several  times  met  her  in 
tho  Wereham  streets,  and  those  meetings  gave  far  more  pain 
than  pleasure  to  her  sensitive  heart.  When  Emily  was  alone  on 
these  occasions,  she  was  very  chatty  and  affectionate ;  but  when 
she  was  with  Mrs.  Kendrick,  as  generally  happened,  then  sho  was 
hurried  and  embarrassed,  and  even  appeared  to  wish  to  avoid  her. 

**  Emily  is  so  grand,"  the  poor  little  schoolmistress  used  to  say,  bit- 
terly. "Emily  is  so  altered,  "she  used  to  add,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  sisters  grew  more  strongly 
marked  year  by  year.  Emily's  consequence  showed  itself  in  every 
tone  and  gesture  ;  sho  affected  all  tho  airs  and  graces  of  a  fashion- 
able, fine  lady.  Her  London  milliners  and  dressmakers  transformed 
her  so  entirely  from  tho  quiet-looking  Miss  Taj'lor  of  former  days, 
that  even  Barbara  Lane  scarcely  knew  her.  Her  elegance  and 
'  stylo,'  together  with  the  popular  belief  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Kendrick's  heiress  (a  belief  which  Emily  herself  shared),  attracted 
to  her  a  large  circle  of  gay  and  wealthy  acquaintances.  While 
Katie,  on  the  other  hand,  plodded  on  in  her  obscurity,  hard-work- 
ing and  humble ;  teaching  the  same  day-scholars  in  the  same  little 
Bchool-room  (she  had  given  up  the  idea  of  the  large  house,  and  the 
governess,  and  the  boarders,  when  Emily  left  her),  and  taking  loving 
care  of  her  invalid  mother. 
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Chapteb  IV. 

Babbaba  Lane  came  in  from  a  walk  one  day,  looking — ^rery  un- 
usual for  her — quite  glum  and  out  of  temper. 

**  I  declare,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her  gloves  on  the 
table,  *'  I  haven't  any  patience  with  Emily- Taylor.  I  met  her  just 
now,  sailing  down  the  High  Street,  with  Eosa  Hammond  and 
Mary  Kennedy,  in  the  most  splendid  grey  poplin  you  ever  saw,  all 
over  satin  and  fringe,  and  a  seal-skin  coat,  and  a  French 
bonnet;  and  she  was  really  so  grand  that  she  would  hardly 
condescend  to  notice  me !  And  there  is  that  poor  dear  little  Katie 
quite  ill  with  one  of  her  bad  head-aches — ^fit  for  nothing  but  her 
bed —and  toiling  away  in  that  stufiy  school-room,  with  all  those 
troublesome  children !  I  can't  help  being  cross,"  she  added, 
smiling  at  her  own  vehemence.     **  Isn't  it  too  bad,  now  ?" 

**  Altogether  too  bad,"  Mrs.  Lane  replied.  **  As  for  Katie,  she 
must  have  some  help,  or  she  will  wear  herself  out.  Mr.  Vernon 
says  she  is  hardly  ever  without  her  head-aches  now.  She  used  not 
to  have  them,  you  remember." 

*'  She  used  not,  I  know — not  until  Emily  left  her  with  the  whole 
of  that  tiresome  school  on  her  hands.  I'm  sure  it's  killing  work. 
If  you'd  seen  the  black  rings  round  her  eyes  when  I  went  in  this 
afternoon,  you'd  really  have  pitied  her,  poor  little  soul !  I  made 
her  go  away  from  the  piano,  and  lie  down  for  an  hour,  and  I 
cleared  off  the  remaining  music  lessons  for  her  in  the  meantime, 
and  so  helped  her  a  little.  But  I  do  wonder  how  Emily  contrives 
to  make  herself  happy,  under  the  circumstances — ^really  I  do." 

**I  don't  think  Emily  does  make  herself  happy,"  Mrs.  Lane  re- 
plied. <^I've  seen  her  several  times  lately,  and  watched  her;  and 
I  think  she  looks  discontented  with  herself  and  the  life  she  leads. 
I  think  her  conscience  is  ill  at  ease." 

**  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is,"  Barbara  responded.  "  But  don't 
you  think,  mother,  she  may  have  been  looking  worried  on  that 
other  account?" 

"  What  account,  dear  ?  " 

"Why,  about  young  Godfrey.  I  don't  believe  they're  actually 
engaged,  because  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Kendrick  would  not  allow  it ;  but 
he's  paying  his  addresses  to  her,  they  say,  and  she  receives  them 
favourably.  And  she  can't  help  knowing  how  wild  and  unprin- 
cipled he  is,  however  much  she  cares  for  him." 

"I  hope  she  doesn't  care  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Lane.  "That 
would  be  the  worst  misfortune  of  aU,  and  spoil  her  quite.  As  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  his  care  is  only  for  Mrs.  Kendrick's  money, 
which  he  would  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  as  soon  as  ever  he  got 
it  into  his  hands.  Though  it's  an  imchari table  thing  to  say,"  added 
Mrs.  Lane,  contritely — and,  indeed,  she  seldom  spoke  so  strongly 
against  even  dissipated  young  men,  the  class  of  social  sinners  for 
whom  she  had  least  patience  and  toleration. 

**  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Kendrick  will  leave  her  money  to  Emily, 
mother  ?  "  Barbara  enquired,  presently. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Lane.  "Pve  heard  your 
father  say  that,  as  fax  as  he  knows— and  he  is  her  solicitor — she 
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has  never  made  a  will  yet.  I  believe  she  so  sliuns  the  idea  of 
death,  that  she  puts  off  even  that  preparation,  rather  than  make 
herself  uncomfortable  by  thinking  of  it." 

**0h,  how  dreadful ! "  exclaimed  Barbara,  under  her  breath. 

**Your  father  thinks  it  very  likely  that  she  will  die,  and  not 
leave  one  after  all — and  so  do  I.  Generally,  Death  comes  un- 
awares to  those  who  will  not  look  for  him.  Generally,  when 
people  leave  their  affairs  like  that — the  affairs  of  their  soul,  as  well 
as  those  of  their  body — to  the  chance  of  death-bed  leisure  and 
opportunity,  no  time  is  given  them  then." 

**  And  what  would  become  of  her  property,  in  that  case  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  would  go  to  a  nephew  of  hers,  who  ran  away  from 
home  many  years  ago,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

"  Don't  they  know  whether  he  is  aHve  or  dead  ?  " 

**  No.  They  believe  he  is  dead,  but  have  no  proof.  Until  they 
were  sure,  the  property  would  be  held  in  trust  for  him." 

''  And  if  they  did  have  proof  of  his  death  ?  " 

" Then  it  would  go  to  some  other  of  her  relations;  but  not  to 
Emily  Taylor,  certainly." 

One  evening,  only  a  few  weeks  after  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Lane, 
Barbara,  and  Gertrude,  Barbara's  school-girl  sister,  were  sitting 
by  the  fire-side  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting  for  dinner. 

"How  late  your  father  is  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lane,  aftor  looking 
several  times  at  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece.  **It  is  not 
like  him  to  be  so  tmpunctual.  The  mutton  will  be  boiled  to  rags. 
Oh,  there  he  is ! "  hearing  the  well-known  step  in  the  hall.  **  Come, 
my  dear,  you  must  be  quite  famished." 

**I  can't  stay  for  dinner,"  replied  Mr.  Lane,  hastily.  "  Just  get 
me  a  mouthful  of  something,  Barbara,  and  order  the  brougham 
round,  while  I  run  into  the  office." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  enquired  his  wife. 

'^I've  just  heard  that  Mrs.  Kendrick  has  had  an  accident— been 
thrown  out  of  her  phaeton — and  isn't  likely  to  recover.  I  must 
go  down  at  once,  and  see  about  it.  You  remember  I  told  you  she 
hadn't  made  a  will." 

Mrs.  Lane  and  Barbara  looked  at  one  another. 

'^  There,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  "what  did  I  say !  I  thought  it  would 
come  unawares ! " 

Mr.  Lane  rushed  back  from  his  office  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
hastily  swallowed  a  plate  of  soup  and  a  slice  of  mutton,  which  his 
wife  had  ordered  up,  jumped  into  his  brougham,  and  was  driven 
off  to  Mrs.  Kendrick's  house. 

He  was  met  in  the  hall  by  Dr.  Yemon,  whose  face  was  sterner 
and  graver  than  usual. 

"I'm  afraid  this  is  a  serious  matter,  Yemon,  by  your  look.  I 
just  now  heard  of  it,  and  came  off  at  once,  in  case  she  should 
desire  to  arrange  her  affairs." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  will  hasn't  been  made  yet  ?  " 

"No ;  it  hasn't  been  made  yet." 

"  Then  it  wiU  never  be  made  now.    She  is  dead ! " 

"  Dead !    You  don't  say  so ! " 
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**  I  do,  though.  And  I  liopo  I  may  never  see  such  a  death- 
bod  n^ain ! " 

**  Did  she  suffer  so  much,  then  ?  " 

**  Not  so  much  in  her  body.  But — woll,  you  know  what  sort  of 
a  life  she  has  led — and  it  all  came  home  to  her,  when  she  was  dying^. 
And  her  terror  and  despair  wore  awful  to  witness.  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  warning  to  that  giddy  niece  of  hers.*' 

**  Wasn^t  a  clergyman  sent  for?" 

**  Yes ;  but  it  was  late  to  make  a  beginning  then,  you  know." 

*'  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Lane,  sadly.  It  was  too  dreadful  to  talk 
about,  but  it  set  him  thinking  and  praying  with  a  deeper  earnest- 
ness, as  he  drove  home  in  the  dark  winter  night. 

On  his  way,  he  called  to  tell  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Katie  the  news. 
They  had  hoard  of  the  upsetting  of  the  caiTiage,  but  were  quite 
unprepared  for  the  tidings  of  that  sudden  and  terrible  death. 

'*  Oh  I*'  said  Katie,  as,  pale  and  shocked,  she  sat  down  again  in 
her  chair  by  the  fire-side,  **  how  Emily  will  reproach  herself  all 
her  life,  if  she  never  tried  to  load  Aunt  Kendrick  to  think  of 
God,  while  she  had  the  opportunity  !  " 

**  Poor  Emily  I  "  Mrs.  Taylor  ejaculated.  **  Well,  tliero's  one 
comfort — ^we  shall  have  her  home  again  now.*' 

**  I  don*t  know,  mother.  If  Aimt  Kendrick  has  loft  hor  property 
to  her,  she  may  wish  for  her  own  establishment.  Indeed,  she'll 
soon  marry  that  Mr.  Godfrey  now,  I*m  afraid." 

But  Barbara  Lane  came  the  next  morning,  and  set  her  fears  to 
rest  on  that  score. 

"Emily  won't  have  a  single  sixpence,*'  said  Barbara;  "jou 
may  be  quite  sure  of  that.  And  you  may  be  equally  sure  that 
Mr.  Godfrey  will  lose  no  time  in  backing  out  of  his  present  position. 
I  don't  wish  to  be  unkind,  Katie,  but  really  I  do  feel  glad  of  it. 
Doii*t  you  ?  " 

**  I  do,"  replied  Katie,  promptly.  **  It  will  be  very  hard  for  her 
at  first ;  but,  please  Qt)d,  she  won't  regret  it  afterwards." 

By  this  time,  all  "Wereham  and  Emily's  fine  friends  were  mado 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  case.  Mr.  Godfrey  was  joking 
over  his  lucky  escape  from  a  penniless  wife  with  some  of  his  con- 
fidential companions,  and  Bosa  Hammond  was  remarking  to  her 
mother  what  a  come-down  it  was  for  Emily  Taylor,  who  had  given 
herself  such  airs ! 

Chapter  V. 

So  Emily  came  back  to  the  little  home  again. 

On  the  day  that  she  was  expected,  Katie  rose  early,  to  furbish 
up  the  sitting-room ;  to  get  their  bed-chamber  freshly  supplied 
with  linen,  and  covers,  and  pretty  odds  and  ends;  and  drawers, 
and  boxes,  and  cupboards  cleared  out,  and  to  make  various  cakes 
and  pies  of  more  than  ordinary  delicacy.  When  school  was 
over,  at  noon,  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and,  taking  a  few  sovereigns 
from  her  little  hoard,  went  out  and  bought  a  new  crimson  table- 
cloth, and  a  new  easy  chair,  and  a  couple  of  photographs  in  Oxford 
frames,  and  a  few  other  small  comforts  and  luxuries,  wherewith  to 
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beautify  their  humble  habitation,  bustling  about  after  her  work  of 
love  as  if  she  never  could  be  tired.  She  was  a  trifle  impatient  and 
restless  during  the  lessons  of  the  afternoon,  and,  as  soon  as  five 
o*clock  struck,  and  the  pupils  were  dismissed,  she  hurried  up  to 
her  room  to  change  her  dress,  singing  for  joy,  like  a  child  herself. 
When  she  had  made  herself  tidy,  she  went  to  array  her  mother  in 
Sunday  gown  and  cap,  and  then  she  set  out  the  tea.  Best  china, 
best  tea-pot,  new  bread  and  butter,  and  cream  and  eggs,  cold  meat 
on  the  sideboard,  hot  cakes  before  the  fire— everything  that  she 
could  provide  that  might  tempt  the  appetite  of  a  hungry  traveller. 

"  We  are  not  very  fashionable,"  she  said,  smiling  ;  "  but  we'll 
make  things  as  home-like  as  we  can." 

And  then  the  hearth  was  swept  for  the  last  time,  and  fresh  coals 
put  on  the  fire ;  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  lamp  was  lighted, 
the  new  chair  was  drawn  up  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  Katie  looked 
all  round,  and  said,  '^  There  I "  in  a  tone  of  profound  satisfaction. 

She  had  completed  her  little  arrangements,  when  the  cab  was 
heard  rumbling  down  the  quiet  street,  and  stopping  at  tho 
door.  Out  she  ran,  with  the  money  in  her  hand  for  the  driver, 
paid  him,  helped  him  to  drag  the  boxes  into  the  hall,  and  then^ 
Bhuttinff  him  out,  fiung  her  arms  round  her  sister  and  kissed  her, 
and  welcomed  her  with  a  love  and  gladness  that  Emily  could  not 
misunderstand. 

Every  hour  which  the  poor  girl  had  spent  since  her  aunt's  death 
had  brought  her,  to  add  to  her  private  grief  and  self-reproaches, 
slights,  and  snubs,  and  unkindnesses  from  those  who  had  given 
her  a  right  to  look  to  them  for  consolation.  She  had  bitterly 
learned  the  hoUowness  and  deceitfulness  of  the  friendships  and 
pleasures  in  which  she  had  put  her  trust,  and  been  almost  over- 
whelmed with  her  shame  and  loneliness.  But  now,  when  she  saw 
the  faithful  little  brown  face  in  the  doorway,  and  felt  the  warm 
arms  clasped  round  her  neck — when  she  saw  the  cosy  sitting-room, 
with  all  its  eloquent  little  evidences  of  the  home-love  and  care, 
and  heard  her  mother^s  voice  of  welcome,  she  wondered  how  she 
ever  could  have  left  them  at  alL 

<'0h,  Katie,  Katie,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes,  'Tm  ashamed 
to  show  myself  here,  after  the  way  j?ve  behaved !" 

<'0h,  nonsense — ^never  mind  about  that  now,"  answered  Katie, 
cheerfully.  '^  Gome,  let  me  take  off  your  things,  and  sit  down  by 
the  fire,  and  have  something  to  eat.  We  axe  going  to  be  all  happy 
and  comfortable  together  again,  now." 

So  Emily  was  stripped  of  her  wraps,  placed  in  the  new  easy 
chair,  and  her  poor  dejected  face  soon  brightened  up  in  the 
genial  atmosphere. 

''  How  good  you  are  to  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  pause  of  the 
conversation.  ''  And  how  good  it  is  to  feel  one  has  something  one 
can  trust  to.    There's  no  place  like  home,  after  all  I " 

But  Emily  had  a '  great  deal  to  bear  at  first.  Not  only 
the  neglect  and  rudeness  of  those  summer  friends  of  hers — ^Mr. 
Godfrey,  who  used  to  compliment  her  on  her  beauty,  and  profess 
himself  her  slave ;  Bosa  Hammond,  who  used  to  call  her  '  dearest,' 
and  the  rest  of  her  fashionable  set — but  also  the  coldness  of  her 
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father's  and  Katie's  Mends,  who  could  not  readily  forgive  her  de- 
sertion. She  never  met  any  of  them  without  feeling  how  low  a 
place  she  had  in  their  respect  and  esteem. 

She  was  miserable,  too,  in  other  ways.  She  had  fallen  away 
from  all  good  and  religions  habits,  and  she  found  that  it  was  hard 
to  recover  herself — that  the  smallest  step  in  the  right  road  was 
only  to  be  gained  by  striving  her  utmost,  and  by  much  pain  and 
prayer.  She  fretted  constantly  over  that  lost  oppportunity,  when 
she  might  have  '^  led  Aunt  Kendrick  to  think  of  God,"  and  did 
not  try  to  do  so.  "I  shall  never  forgive  myself,"  she  said  to  Katie; 
"  and  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could  be  forgiven  for  that." 

When  she  wets  low-spirited  and  down-hearted,  Katie  used  to 
comfort  and  encourage  her  with  her  wise,  loving  words,  and 
with  the  example  of  her  own  cheerful  and  sincere  religion. 
She  persuaded  her  to  roiue  herself  to  persevere,  and  hope,  and 
struggle  on — to  take  that  sovereign  medicine,  work  —and  to  seek 
her  strength  in  prayer  and  communion  with  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

''  There's  nothing  else  will  do,  you'll  find/'  said  Katie,  in  her 
blunt  way. 

And  Emily  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  Katie  was 
right. 

She  himg  up  this  little  prayer  on  the  wall  of  her  room,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  to  meet  her  eye  the  first  thing  when  she  woke  in 
the  morning,  and  the  last  thing  before  she  went  to  sleep  at  night 
— ^to  remind  her  of  her  past  shortcomings,  and  of  the  only  safe- 
guard against  future  fallings  away  :— 

**  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation ;  in  all  time  of  our  wealth ;  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us." 


I^eatts  WxiXa  to  Has  ®(KcerjS  of  t))e  (S^uxt^. 

BY   GEOBOB    VBNABLES,    8.C.L.,   VIOAB   OF  ST.   MATTHEW'S,    LEICESTBB. 

THE  CHUECH  CLEANEES. 

|HE  duties  belonging  to  the  Ohurch  cleaners  appertain, 
in  strict  accuracy,  to  the  sexton.  And  in  our  '  Hearty 
Hints  to  Sextons '  we  did  not  forget  this.  Nevertheless, 
in  many  country  churches,  and  probably  in  nearly  all 
town  churches,  church  cleaning  is  committed  to  persons 
known  as  '  Church  Cleaners,'  and  who  are  often,  and,  we  thmk,  not 
improperly,  women.  The  importance  of  keeping  churches  clean  has 
always  been  recognised,  and,  indeed,  the  Church  has  devoted  one  of 
her  authorised  Homilies  to  this  subject,  a  fact  which  manifests  how 
greatly  she  values  the  comely  condition  of  the  House  of  GK)d.  The 
fifteenth  homily  alluded  to  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  ohuroh 
deaners,  and  we  commend  it  to  their  attention,  contenting  ourselves 
with  quoting  the  following  short  sentences  fiom  it : — ''  The  world 
thinketh  it  but  a  trifle  to  see  their  church  in  ruin  and  decay.  But  .  j 
whos9  doth  not  lay  to  their  helping  hands,  they  sin  against  Qod        J 
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and  His  holy  congregation  ....  It  is  a  sin  and  shame  to  see  so 
many  churches  so  ruinous,  and  so  foully  decayed,  almost  in  every 
corner.  If  a  man's  private  house  wherein  he  dwelleth  be  decayed, 
ho  will  never  cease  till  it  be  restored  up  again  ....  And  shall 
we  be  so  mindful  of  our  common,  base  houses,  deputed  to  so  vile 
employment,  and  be  forgetful  toward  that  House  of  God,  wherein 
be  entreated  the  words  of  our  eternal  salvation,  wherein  be 
ministered  the  sacraments  and  mysteries  of  our  redemption  ?  The 
fountain  of  our  regeneration  is  there  presented  unto  us,  the  partak- 
ing of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  is  there  ofiPered 
unto  us ;  and  shall  we  not  esteem  the  place  where  so  heavenly 
things  are  handled  ?  Wherefore,  if  ye  have  any  reverence  to  the 
service  of  God,  if  yo  have  any  common  honesty,  if  ye  have  any 
conscience  in  keeping  of  necessary  godly  ordinances,  keep  your 
churches  in  good  repair ;  whereby  3*0  shall  not  only  please  God, 
and  deserve  His  manifold  blessings,  but  also  deserve  the  good  re- 
port of  all  godly  people." 

So  saith  the  Church  in  her  homily  to  all  the  people,  and  if,  then, 
all  the  people  are  charged  so  earnestly  to  promote  the  well-being 
and  comely  condition  of  the  House  of  God,  much  more  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  they,  to  whom  church  cleaning  has  been  deputed, 
should  do  it  thoroughly  and  reverently,  and  well.  The  act  of 
church  cleaning  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  veiy  desirable  that 
it  be  done  by  persons  who  have  true  Christian  reverence  for  the 
House  of  God. 

We  will  tell  two  anecdotes  to  our  friends  the  church  cleaners. 
They  will,  we  trust,  read  them,  and  think  upon  them.  We  shall 
tell  them  facta  which  we  have  seen  ourselves,  and  we  will  leave 
them  to  take  the  hint  which  the  anecdotes  suggest,  and  we  hope 
that  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  a  good-natured  smile  rising  upon 
their  countenances  as  they  read  our  hearty  hints  to  them. 

Many  years  ago  we  were  staying  not  far  from  Canterbury,  and, 
amongst  other  places,  we  visited  a  fashionable  watering-place 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  A  Homan  Catholic  chapel  had  been  erected 
there  (we  regret  to  say),  but  we  had  been  advised  to  visit  it,  in 
order  to  see  certain  cmnosities  which  were  supposed  to  have  a 
charm  for  us.  The  key  which  unlocks  most  doors  soon  shot  the 
bolt  of  the  chapel,  and  our  little  party  were  conducted  within 
the  edifice.  A  decent-looking,  matronly  woman  had  charge 
of  the  place,  and  was  engaged,  as  it  proved,  in  *  cleaning '  the 
ohapeL  Now,  however  thoroughly  we  protest  (as  we  think  every 
Bible-reader  must  protest)  against  many  sad  doctrines,  dogmas, 
and  doings  of  the  Church  of  Home,  we  never  could  feel  justified 
in  ridiculing  anything  performed  in  our  presence  within  a  Papistical 
place  of  worship.  AVe  are  not  obliged  to  go  there ;  and  if  we  do 
go  there,  we  have  no  more  right  to  insult  the  place  or  the  people 
than  vulgar,  ill-mannered  men  liave  to  insult  our  churches,  or 
any  article  within  them.  But  we  gazed  with  astonishment  and 
yet  admiration  at  the  worthy  chapel  cleaner.  Every  time  she 
crossed  before  the  altar  she  fell  on  her  knees  in  lowly  reverence. 
Every  act  of  hers,  as  she  proceeded  with  her  sweeping  and  clean- 
ing, was  performed  in  a  manner  betokening  a  mind  solemnly 
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impressed  with  a  belief  that  she  was  doing  something  other  than 
sweeping  out  a  scullery,  or  even  a  lady's  boudoir;  that  at  all 
events,  the  place  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  as 
such  was  entitled  to  be  treated  as  in  some  sense,  *  the  place 
where  His  honour  dwelleth.'  It  is  very  possible  that  this  feeling 
was  possessed  by  her  to  an  excess,  and  that  she  may  not  have 
balanced  it  with  the  truth  that  God  is  everywhere,  and  may  bo 
worshipped  anywhere,  and  that  He  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  very  interesting, 
and  in  some  particulars  very  pleasing,  to  see  the  reverence  with 
which  this  chapel  cleaner  pursued  her  calling. 

And  now  we  relate  the  other  anecdote.  There  is  only  one  objec- 
tion to  it.  It  is,  that  though  we  will  toll  what  wo  have  seen  our- 
selves, we  fear  that  many  have  seen  it  also,  and  may  even  see  it 
now.  It  is  getting,  then,  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  A 
beautiful  church,  closed  on  all  week  days  (except  perhaps  on  a 
Wednesday  evening,  or  for  the  occasional  burial,  or  marriage,  or 
churching),  must  be  furbished  for  the  Divine  services  of  the  coming 
Lord's  Day.  The  sexton's  deputy  is  a  woman  of  reputable 
character,  but  not  of  a  reverential  spirit.  She  goes  to  clean  the 
church  just  as  she  goes  out  to  *  char  '  in  the  neighbour's  cottage. 
In  her  mind  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  betwixt  the  two 
occupations.  And  in  one  sense  there  is  not.  In  cither  case  dirt 
and  dust  have  to  be  removed ;  all  must  bo  made  tidy  and  sweet, 
and  fit  for  their  respective  uses.  But  there  is  a  difference, 
though  our  worthy  church  cleaner,  like  too  m««iy  church  Christians, 
does  not  recognise  it.  And  because  she  did  not  (and  taught  as  she 
had  been,  probably,  could  not)  recognise  it,  we  must  tell  yon  what 
used  to  occur.  You  would  often  find  hassocks,  kneelers,  carpets 
or  mats  carelessly  thrown  even  upon  the  Lord's  Table ;  while  the 
noise  and  rattle,  and — if  a  neighbour  came  in — the  bawling  and 
loud  gossiping,  echoed  through  the  church.  Does  not  such  irre- 
verence shock  the  feelings  of  those  who  witness  it  ?  Then  why 
should  it  exist  ?  But  wait  awhile.  What  will  our  *  hearty '  church 
cleaners  say  to  making  a  place  beneath  the  Holy  Table  the  recep- 
tacle for  dust-pans,  brushes,  and  cloths  ?  What  of  turning  the 
Font  into  a  cupboard  for  other  dusters  and  broom  heads  ?  Or  of  a 
little  child  toddling  all  over  the  church,  quiet  in  his  mischief,  and 
begriming,  now  the  sittings,  now  the  sedUia,  and  now  the  Lord's 
Table,  with  the  unctuous  smearing  of  sweetmeats  from  his  dirty 
little  hands  ?  Have  we,  in  telling  this  tale  of  our  own  beholdings, 
stated  anything  very  uncommon?  AVe  fear  that  many  of  our 
churches  afford,  continually,  a  very  sad  answer  to  that  enquiry. 

Now,  in  all  candour,  whether  of  these  two  cleaners  is  to  be 
imitated  ?  We  think  that  the  actions  of  the  former  must  be  con- 
sidered as  preferable  in  many  particulars  to  those  of  the  latter. 

But,  in  truth,  all  our  church  cleaners  have  to  do,  does  not  require 
an  exact  copy  of  either  of  the  good  creatures  we  have  described. 
Let  them  have  aU  the  energy,  the  zeal  for  cleanliness,  and  the 
thoroughness  in  dusting  and  clearing  away  every  particle  of  dirt 
which  she  whom  we  last  mentioned,  possessed.  But  let  them  take 
care  to  possess  a^o  6\ich  reyerence  for  the  Kpuse  of  GK)d  as  shall 
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put  on  end  to  using  Ponts  for  cupboards,  places  about  the  Holy 
Table  for  dust-pans,  or  turning  the  House  of  God  into  agossip-Bhop 
or  a  nursery.  A  solemn  sense  of  reverence  for  the  House  of  God 
becomes  all  of  us,  though  it  need  not  be  such  as  to  cause  genu- 
flections whenever  we  move  before  the  Lord's  Table.  If  church 
cleaners  will  compare  the  two  characters  we  have  described,  we 
think  they  may  learn  from  one  of  them  to  be  very  reverent, 
and  to  do  all  things  with  reverence  in  the  House  of  God,  and 
from  the  other  they  may  learn  zeal  and  thoroughness  in  their 
occupation.  And  with  these  things  united,  they  will  be,  what  we 
wish  them  to  be,  *Heabty  Church  Cleanehs.' 


^1)e  ^avt!9f)  ^t^x^xtx. 


TuERE  aro  tlireo  old  books  that  lie 
On  the  vestry  -window-sill  j 

Musty,  and  stiff  and  dry 

They' look  to  the  passors-by, 
And  to  readers  duller  still. 

When  the  bride,  in  white  array, 
Doth  the  altar  steps  descend, 
AiVniiile  from  turrets,  mossdd  and  grey, 
The  bells,  with  a  sudden  play, 
Their  rapturous  greeting  send. 

When  the  babe's  unconscious  brow 

Hath  the  holy  sign  received, . 
With  that  and  the  solemn  vow, 
Prepared  for  a  journey  now, 
Whose  outset  is  scarce  perceived. 

When  the  bearers*  heavy  tread 

Hath  quitted  the  deep  grave-side, 
)V^hcro  the  busy,  aching  head, 
And  feet  that  have  swiflljr  sped, 
Forgotten  and  calm  abide. 

Each  time  one  of  these  great  tomc3 

Is  opened  and  written  in ; 
But  ne*er,  as  to  rustic  homes 
The  villager  backward  roams, 
A  second  thought  doth  it  win. 

The  rector  and  parish  clerk 
Sometimes,  for  a  silver  fee. 

Scan  over  those  pages  dark, 

The  record  demanded  mark. 
And  close  them  unwistfully. 

'Tis  only  a  name,  a  date, 

A  dwelling,  they  note  with  care ; 
The  condition  and  estate 
Of  the  wed  or  buried  late — 

Ay,  but  more  than  this  is  there ! 

They  are  outlines  crude,  but  bold, 

Or  every  mortal's  tale ; 
How  briefly  it  may  be  told, 
And  what  thrilling  scenes  enfold, 

These  volumes  to  teach  ayaiL 
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What  visions  of  festive  days 

Their  chronicles  terse  can  wake. 
Of  groups  who,  through  dewy  wayfi 
Just  flecked  with  the  morning  rays, 
Have  their  marriage-oath  to  take  I 

What  visions  of  pure  delight 

When  parents  their  first-born  brought 
Arms  laden,  and  spirits  light, 
When  the  Sabbath  noon  was  bright, 

And  God  for  his  refuge  sought  I 

What  visions  of  lonely  pain, 
'Neath  a  sad  November  sky, 

When,  in  drizzling  mist  and  raiziy 

The  slow  funereal  train, 
Under  hedge-rows  bare,  went  by; 

And  the  weary  widowhood 

Is  likewise  here  made  known ; 
Of  maidens,  who  long  since  stood 
Where,  as  now,  the  sunny  flood 
Through  oriel  windows  shone. 

And  tbo  peasant's  pilgrimage, 
AVhich  so  silently  was  run ; 

Whose  labour,  from  youth  to  age, 

One  plot  of  soil  did  engage. 
Till  the  hard  day's  work  was  done. 

Here  are  fever's  crowded  dates, 

And  there  is  the  strange  blank  spot, 
With  its  simple  phrase,  that  relates 
How  war  was  within  our  gates 
And  due  course  of  things  forgot. 

Ah !  dim  and  suggestive  line ! 

Ah !  rude  and  time-stained  leavea, 
Which  many  a  hand  doth  sign, 
What  dramas,  without  design. 

Your  each  new  guardian  weaves ! 

While  the  pages  grow  more  dry, 
And  their  annals  more  obscare ; 

Till,  of  those  who  around  us  lis, 

They,  carefully  still  laid  by, 
Tne  sole  remembrance  endure ! 

A.  T,  H. 


jaartin  ILutfjer  on  ffiatecljising. 

[ARTIN  LUTHER  to  all  the  faithful,  to  the  pious 
clergy  and  preachers,  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

**  The  miserable  sights  which  met  my  eyes  in  my  late 
round  of  visitation  have  induced  me  to  put  forth  this 
short  and  simple  Catechism.  God  help  us,  what  calamity  I  saw 
everywhere  !  The  people,  especially  the  dwellers  in  the  country, 
so  ignorant  of  all  Christian  doctrine,  that  I  am  even  ashamed  to 
speak  of  it.  And  yet  they  are  all  called  by  that  holy  namo  of 
Christ,  they  all  use  the  same  sacraments  with  us,  though  they  not 
only  do  not  understand  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ton 
Commandments,  but  cannot  even  repeat  the  words.  To  put  it 
briefly,  they  are  no  way  different  from  the  beasts. 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  therefore,  I  entreat  and  charge  you,  all  ye 
clergy  and  preachers,  seriously  to  discharge  your  office,  and  to 
attend  to  the  souls  committed  to  you  by  the  Lord.  Teach  this 
catechism  to  your  people,  especially  to  the  young. 

**Be  careful  not  to  use  varying  forms  of  words  in  teaching  the 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the 
doctrines  Of  the  sacraments,  but  the  same  words  over  and  over 
again.  I  advise  this,  as  knowing  that  the  uneducated  and  the 
young  cannot  be  taught  more  easily  than  by  one  imvarying  form 
again  and  again  repeated.  But  if  thou  puttost  the  same  matters 
before  them,  now  in  this  way,  now  in  that,  simple  minds  are^soon 
confused,  and  all  thy  pains  will  be  lost, 

"  But  if  any  so  despise  religion  as  to  refuse  to  learn  these  things, 
they  are  to  be  admonished  that  they  are  denying  Christ,  and  have 
no  title  to  the  Christian  name.  They  are  to  be  admitted  neither 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  nor  to  sponsorship  at  the  font.  And 
thou  shalt  bo  especially  careful  to  exhort  magistrates  and  parents 
of  their  obligation  to  discharge  their  public  duties  with  all  dili- 
gence, and  to  keep  their  children  steadily  to  study. 

"Nevertheless,  let  us  not  be  moved  by  the  world's  ingratitude 
and  irreligion.  Christ  Himself  hath  set  before  us  more  than  enough 
reward,  if  we  will  only  labour  faithfully  in  His  vineyard.  And 
the  Father  of  all  grace  grant  unto  us  that  we  may  do  this  more 
effectively ;  to  whom  be  praise  and  glory  for  ever,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  TiOrd.    Amen." 

From  the  Treface  to  Luther^ s  Shorter  Catechism. 


Mrflection 

ON  HANDING  A  HALF-BRICK  TO  A  MASON. 

BY  JAMES  HILDYARD,    B.D.,    EECTOB  OF  IKOOLDSBT. 

|NE  morning  our  bricklayer  was  re-building  a  wall  that 
had  been  blown  down,  and  I  had  come  to  see  how 
he  was  getting  on.  I  had  not  been  standing  by  many 
minutes,  when  he  asked  me  to  give  him  up  a  brick 
from  the  ground,  pointing,  as  he  stood  on  the  scaffold, 

to  the  one  which  he  wanted. 
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Not  perceiving  hie  object,  and  supposing  one  brick  was  like 
another,  I  handed  him  the  one  nearest  to  myself,  vhich  was  a 
whole  one.  "  No,  not  that,  the  half-one,  sir,  if  you  please,"  iraa 
his  quick  remark,  and  I  gave  him  that. 

Indeed,  if  he  had  taken  the  whole  one,  he  must  have  broken  it 
in  two.  as  they  frequently  do  in  order  to  serve  his  present  purpose. 
His  objeet  wos  to  "  cross  the  joints,"  as  they  call  it,  in  order  to 
give  greater  atrongth  and  solidity  to  the  wall ;  and  for  this  an  entire 
brick,  however  useful  elsewhere,  was  altojfother  unsuitable. 


How  unwittingly,  methought,  is  this  man  doing  the  work  of  the 
great  blaster  Builder  '.  Who  can  tell  but  Ho,  who  is  still  engaged 
in  erecting  the  vast  spiritual  edifice  of  his  Church,  for  what 
e:xact  place  each  human  being  is  fitted,  though  to  the  eye  of  the 
looker-on,  this  man  may  appear  far  preferable  to  that,  and  a  third 
possibly  superior  to  either  ?  The  Builder,  who  is  about  Ilis  work, 
knows  best  what  He  is  doing,  and  selects  such  bricks  or  stones  as 
the  occasion  requires.  His  eye,  indeed,  is  over  all,  and  though 
seeming  for  the  present  to  overlook  some,  it  is  not  without  a  purpose 
of  using  them  when  the  proper  time  arrivea 

Let  no  one,  then,  &et  or  demur  at  being  apparently  set  aside  as 
a  useless  piece  of  clay ;  but  let  each  be  content  to  abide  patiently 
where  he  is,  till  his  turn  comes,  and  his  Master  calls  Lim.  Let  ua 
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remember,  too,  that  man  is  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  God's  designs, 
that  it  stands  in  imperishable  record  of  the  highest  example  known 
of  despised  and  neglected  worth,  that  the  same  stone  which  the 
human  builders  refused  became  at  length  the  chief  stone  of  the 
comer. 

It  is  added,  too— to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  imputing  these 
things  to  accident  or  chance — that  this  was  the  Lord's  doing,  how- 
ever marvellous  in  our  eyes  (St.  Matthew  xxi.  42). 


$^ntt  J$Fnnon. 


A/%A>VWV>/>/S^ 


Srtie  ^nitinesisi  of  ^oVa  WLoxkiwi. 

BY  W.    H.    BIDLET,    M.A.,  RECTOB   OF   HAMBLEDEN. 

1  Elings  vi.  7. — *'  There  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron  heard  in  the  house ^  while  it  was  in  building" 

uEAT  is  the  contrast  between  the  mode  of  Almighty 
Gbd's  working  and  the  mode  in  which  man  works. 
He  says,  *  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways.'  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  His  mer- 
ciful dealings.  '  He  declareth  His  almighty  power  most  chiefly  in 
showing  mercy  and  pity.'  It  is  also  exhibited  in  that  which  the 
text  Bug(2:ests,  viz.,  the  stillness  and  secresy  with  which  He  accom- 
plishes His  g^eat  works.  His  works  are  great,  so  vast  that  all 
the  mightiest  efforts,  as  they  are  thought,  of  poor  man,  are  but 
as  puny  acts  of  no  weight  or  moment.  Yet  while  man  exerts 
all  his  strength,  and  makes  a  great  stir,  and  excites  g^eat  com- 
motion to  bring  to  pass  one  of  his  littlenesses,  the  work  of  Qt)d 
is  done  so  silently  that  no  man  sees  or  hoars  it.  We  look  and 
it  is  done ! 

This  fact  is  continually  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  a  great 
variety  of  figures.  God's  work  and  working  is  compared  to 
leaven,  and  the  still,  secret  way  in  which  it  penetrates  the  meal 
within  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  compared  to  seed  sown,  which 
springs  and  grows  up,  man  knowoth  not  how.  God's  mode  of 
workmjg;  is  spoken  of  as  a  path  in  the  sea,  where  no  one  can  trace 
the  track ;  the  ship  divides  the  waters,  as  the  wings  of  a  flying  bird 
divide  the  air,  and  no  one  can  tell  where.  It  was  specially 
foretold  of  our  blessed  Lord,  '  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor 
cause  His  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.'  So  His  presence 
and  His  grace  are  likened  to  the  dew,  '  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herbs,  and  the  showers  upon  the  grass.'  '  The  kingdom  of 
God  cometh  not  with  observation';  and  the  presence  of  Almighty 
€K>d  was  made  known  to  Elijah  not  in  the  fire,  the  whirlwind,  or 
the  earthquake,  but  in  the  '  still,  small  voice/ 
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Solomon's  temple  was  typical  of  more  than  one  thing.  I. — Of 
God*s  company  of  the  elect,  who  shall  form  the  church  of  the  saved 
ones  in  eternity.  II. — Of  the  visible  church  here  on  earth — the 
company  of  believers,  of  outward  Christians,  of  those  who  profess 
the  name  of  Christ  in  this  present  world.  III. — Of  each  separate 
individual  Christian,  each  one  of  whom  is  a  temple  of  Qtoa.  Of 
all  these  it  is  true  that  they  are  formed  and  their  several  parts 
compacted  together,  without  noise  and  violence,  quietly,  wiUiout 
ostentation,  unseen  by  man. 

I. — The  company  of  the  Invisible  Church,  God's  true  elect.  -One 
and  another  are  added  to  this  fellowship  as  or  when  God  wills,  but 
we  know  them  not.  One  and  another  are  told  off,  when  the  angel 
of  death  arrives,  into  the  sweet  pastures  of  Paradise;  and  though 
angel  harps  may  welcome  them,  or  the  arms  of  their  departed 
brethren  be  opened  wide  to  embrace  them,  no  sound  from  that 
land  of  joy  and  felicity  reaches  us  here.  *  Some  of  the  host  have 
crossed  the  flood,  and  some  are  crossing  now,'  but  we  cannot  mark 
them,  nor  do  we  know  when  they  pass  within  the  Gate. 

II. — The  same  is  true  of  the  visible  Church.  It  began  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed — *  the  number  of  the  names  together  was 
about  120  * — and  now  it  is  a  tree  shadowing  all  the  earth.  It  has 
spread  from  land  to  land,  influencing  and  converting  great  nations. , 
It  has  become  the  most  remarkable  institution  um>ughout  llie 
world.  But  not  by  sword  or  fire,  or  man's  power.  In  this  it  is 
strikingly  different  from  Mahommedanism,  that  false  religion  which 
has  tried  to  rival  it  in  the  East :  for  whereas  that  was  forced  upon 
men  by  the  sword  and  human  influence,  the  Christian  religion  nas 
made  its  way  by  the  force  of  its  own  truth,  and  by  the  meek  sub- 
mission and  patience  of  its  professors.  <  The  blood  of  the  mar^rrs 
has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church.' 

III. — And  most  true  is  it  of  God's  blessed  work  in  the  heart  of 
each  one  of  us  His  children.  His  Spirit  by  which  Ho  works  is 
like  the  air  and  wind,  whose  works  may  be  seen,  but  which  itself 
is  invisible.  It  is  like  a  fire,  but  a  hidden  flre ;  its  effects  are  seen 
and  felt,  but  itself  veiled  from  human  observation.  He  is  always 
working  for  us.  He  uses  all  things  as  His  instruments ;  each  several 
particular  has,  unknown  to  itself,  to  lend  the  aid  of  its  own  powers 
towards  the  perfecting  of  each  saint.  *  All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.'  If  we  look  at  our  own  spiritual 
life,  or  the  life  of  grace  in  any  other  person,  we  cannot  trace  its 
growtli  and  progress.  Like  the  growth  of  our  bodies,  we  see  that^ 
after  an  interval,  there  has  been  progress:  we  can  find,  thank 
God,  that  we  have  advanced  in  holiness,  but  we  cannot  say  when 
this  was,  nor  what  caused  it.  We  see  a  fellow  Christian  certainly 
to  all  appearance  become  more  heavenly-minded  than  formerly; 
but  whether  such  a  Service,  such  a  book,  such  an  illness,  effected 
this,  or  what  part  in  the  effect  each  of  these  things  or  any  other 
had,  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  think  beforehand  that 
surely  such  a  religious  opportunity  will  tell  greatly  on  us,  and 
afterwards  we  regret  that  such  another  opportunity  seems  to  have 
passed  without  profit;  but  what  influence  each  has  lent  to  the 
great  work  of  our  sanctification,  we  cannot  really  judge.  'In  the 
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morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for 
thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or 
whether  botli  shall  bo  alike  good.*  A  great  multitude,  and  great 
variety  of  small  and  unlikely  instruments,  God  is  always  employing, 
together  with  tliose  which  to  us  seem  greater  and  more  likely; 
but  J)y  which  He  is  pleased  to  produce  tiie  chief  effects.  He  only 
knows. 

Sometimes  a  word  spoken,  as  we  say,  by  chance,  and  by  one  who 
little  thinks  that  .anything  will  come  of  it,  or  the  sight  of  a  pic- 
ture, touches  a  heart  which  has  resisted  the  force  of  sermons  and 
books  and  pastoral  appeals.  Sometimes  the  example  of  a  fellow 
believer  enters  more  deeply  into  a  soul  than  the  very  words  of  God 
Himself,  or  the  entreaties  of  earnest  friends.  Sometimes  a  letter 
or  a  book,  written  in  plain,  and  what  we  call  dull  language,  stirs 
the  spirit  more  than  energetic  discourses,  or  eloquent  speeches,  or 
pathetic  appeals.  Sometimes  the  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
daily  prayers  really  lifts  the  soul  higher,  than  what  seem  warmer 
and  more  fervent  Services  with  more  attraction  of  manner, 
variety,  or  multitude  of  worshippers. 

The  training  of  a  soul  is  a  wonderful  work,  quite  beyond  the 
skill  of  man :  God  alone  can  train  our  souls.  He  surrounds  the 
heart  with  such  influences  as  He  disposes  it  to  receive;  He 
drops  in  the  gentle  grace,  as  dew,  as  softly-falling  rain,  as  oil, 
as  wine,  and  the  heart  is  refreshed,  invigorated,  nourished, 
strengthened,  without  even  its  own  knowledge.  Greatly  are  they 
mistaken  who  think  they  can  trace  the  course  of  God's  grace  by 
striking  outward  sig^s,  who  talk  of  their  *  experiences,'  and  think 
these  are  certain  signs.  This  talking  of  such  effects  of  God's  grace 
upon  us  has  two  terrible  dangers — on  the  one  hand  it  fosters  pride 
in  the  hearts  of  some  who  wish  to  be  able  to  show  that  God  is  in 
them,  and  make  a  boast  of  what  they  do  and  feel:  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  discourages  some  who  really  are,  perhaps,  advancing  more 
than  these  others,  but  yet  who  cannot  describe  any  such  exalted 
feelings. 

*Axes  and  hammers'  cannot  build  the  Church  of  God.  They 
can  destroy  it,  but  not  build  it  up.  *  But  now  they  break  down  all 
the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers.'  Noise,  anger, 
dispute,  controversy,  often  and  often  hinder  the  progress  of  true 
religion;  very  seldom  do  they  help  it  at  all.  Patience,  lowliness, 
brotherly  love,  self-sacrifice,  do  more  to  save  souls,  than  either 
positiveness  or  strife.  To  have  the  best  of  an  argument,  to  wither 
an  opponent  by  a  sarcastic  reply,  to  lay  down  the  law,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  will  not  advance  God's  truth  like  meekly  listening 
to  what  another  person  says,  and  prayerful  consideration  of  his 
difficulties  and  errors,  and  the  effort  to  learn  ourselves  even  from 
what  he  may  advance  which  is  wrong.     In  conclusion  then — 

I. — Let  us  sigh  and  seek  after  unity,  love,  gentleness.  Let  us 
learn  to  be  afraid  of  carnal  weapons,  as  St.  Paul  calls  them ;  what 
the  world  sets  great  store  by,  and  uses  to  assert  its  power  and 
influence.  Instead  of  compelling  others  to  agree  with  us,  let  us 
seek  to  win  them  by  kindness,  sympathy,  forbearance.  Dispute, 
high  words,  strong  expressions,  harsh  imputations,  are  like  axes, 
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hammers  and  the  sword.  They  hurt  most  those  who  use  thorn ; 
*  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.'  See  how 
gentle  and  forbearing  you  can  be ;  how  kind  and  considerate  of 
the  feelings  and  weaknesses  of  those  you  have  to  deal  with.  Never 
grudge  giving  up  your  own,  nor  fear  that  you  shall  lose  by  it. 
'  The  meek-spirited  shall  possess  the  earth,  and  shall  be  refreshed 
with  the  multitude  of  peace.'  '  Love  as  brothrou,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous.'  '  Slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,  for  the  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.' 

n. — Take  comfort  when  you  do  not  see  the  good  effects  which 
you  wish  for  and  expect.  God  works  in  secret,  and  may  be  working 
none  the  less  surely  and  mightily  because  He  does  not  show  His 
work  to  you.  Seven  thousand  knees  had  not  bowed  to  Baal  when 
Elijah  thought  his  own  knees  were  the  only  ones  undefiled.  The 
signs  of  storm  passed  fiercely  before  him,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in 
them.  At  length  came  the  still,  small  voice.  Do  you  persevere 
in  doing  your  work ;  sow  your  seed,  water  the  soil,  persuade  your 
friends,  your  children,  your  flock,  entreat  them,  pray  for  them;  be 
content  to  leave  the  increase  with  God.  He  will  not  neglect  them. 
He  will  not  be  false  to  His  own  promises.  <  You  shall  find'  your 
reward,  it  may  be  not  till  '  after  many  days.'  Especially  at  the 
season  of  the  year,  when,  without  noise  or  effort  or  observation, 
nature  gushes  into  loveliness,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  come 
forth  with  abundance,  and  the  poor,  barren  land,  as  it  seemed, 
almost  suddenly  and  quite  silently,  is  enriched  with  that  which  is 
plesLsant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for  food,  learn  to  trust  God,  "Who 
worketh  in  secret,  and  to  wait  till  His  good  time  arrives.  Perhaps 
His  purpose  is  that  you  shall  do  the  work,  aud  your  children 
have  the  glory. 

III. — In  all  religious  works  be  quiet  and  gentle.  Care  more  for 
real  fervour  of  spirit  than  for  its  outward  expression.  Cherish  in 
your  heart  the  love  of  God,  the  thought  of  His  presence,  the  longing 
for  His  grace ;  but  do  not  look  for  them  through  excited  feelings, 
or  such  observances  as  tend  to  excite  the  feelings,  but  rather  by 
drawing  near  in  the  stillness  of  your  own  soul  to  God,  Who  is  never 
far  off.  Be  earnest  and  fervent  in  your  own  daily  prayers  in  your 
closet;  persevere  in  the  quiet,  continual  use  of  the  Church's  r«^gular 
services.  Bead  your  Bible,  and  meditate  on  it  in  secret  when  none 
but  God  is  nigh.  Seek  for  grace  to  boar  patiently  the  little  crosses 
which  everyday  life  brings  with  it;  to  endure,  without  murmuring 
or  even  talking  of  them,  the  inward  pains  of  body  and  sense  of 
weakness  which  come  to  you,  the  fretfulness  of  one  who  lives  with 
you,  the  inconveniences  of  your  calling,  the  disappointments  of 
common  life;  rather  than  seek  for  larger  assemblies,  more  impas- 
sioned prayers,  or  anything  like  noise  or  bustle,  or  extraordinary 
acts  of  self-devotion.  '  In  soft,  meek,  tender  ways  He  loves  to 
draw'  His  children  to  Himself.  You  sliall  ever  find  His  bosom 
ready  to  rest  your  aching  head,  and  His  gentle  hands  ready  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  your  spirit,  and  by-and-bye  you  shall  see 
that  ail  these  things  have  worked  together  to  bring  you  wlier© 
He  is. 
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BY  GEORGB    VBNABLE8,    8.C.L.,    F.B.A.S.,   VIOAR    OP  ST.   MATTHEW's, 

LEICESTER. 

THE  BELL-RINGEES, 
H,  the  Bell-ringers,  is  it,'  is  no  tmcommon  cry,  *  Pll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  they  are  such  drunken, 
ill-mannered,  bad-bohaved  men,  that  I  say  I'll  havo 
nothing  to  do  with  them.'  Gently,  gently,  my  friend, 
bell-ringers  are  not  all  I  could  wish  them  to  be  in 
every  place  and  in  every  particular,  but  to  say  the  truth,  I  myself 
am  not  altogether  what  I  wish  to  bo  in  every  particular.  And  if 
it  be  so  that  you  have  known  some  very  bad  men  amongst  bell- 
ringers,  let  me  say  that  I  have  also  known  some  very  quiet,  decent, 
well-conducted  men,  whose  children  are  a  credit  to  them,  and  it 
is  not  fair  to  denounce  the  race  because  some  of  them  are  bad.  One 
thing,  at  any  rate,  I  must  say  for  ringers,  via,,  *  They  are  no  fooU? 
They  could  not  ring  if  thoy  were.  He  has  above  the  average  of 
brain  power  who  can  ring  changes  well  upon  a  peal  of  bolls.  Some 
of  our  wiseacres  would  find  it  so  if  they  tried.  A  good  memory, 
i.e.y  an  accurate  memory  and  a  quick  memory,  as  well  as  coolness 
and  rapidity  of  action,  are  all  needful  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
bell-ringer. 

Many  a  bell-ringer  has  been  drunk,  and  I  mourn  over  it  much. 
But  no  sot,  no  fool,  no  silly,  gaping,  empty-brained  fellow  will 
ever  be  fit  to  be  called  a  bell-ringer. 

Look  at  that  wonderful  set  of  hand-bell  ringers  of  Oldham,  in 
Lancashire !  Their  performances  produce  a  rivalry  in  my  brain 
between  wonder  and  delight.  Ten  or  twelve  men  ajband  with 
four  or  more  bells  each,  placed  upon  a  thick  woollen  cloth  before 
them,  and  then,  without  hesitation,  blunder,  or  confusion,  one  tune 
rings  out  after  another  by  their  manipulation,  producing  an  effect  of 
soimd  that  I  long  to  hear  again.  And  these  remarks  apply,  in  their 
measure  of  justice,  to  other  bands  of  hand-bell  ringcr9  in  other 
places.  • 

It  is  said  that  bell-ringers  are  often  heavy  drinkers,  heavy 
sweturers,  and  bad  livers ;  and  it  is  too  true,  that,  having  called  the 
parishioners  to  the  Church,  they  frequently  fail  to  remain  to  worship 
&od  themselves.  These  things  are  to  be  deplored  deeply.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  occur.  They  are  not  of 
necessity  attached  to  bell-ringing.  I  can  just  recollect  the  time  when 
the  gentry  used  to  think  it  no  unfit  employment  to  going  to  the  bell- 
ringing  chamber  and  peal  the  bells.  One  much-respected  clergy- 
man,— a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian,  now  resident  in 
Devonshire, — ^has  swung  many  a  bell  (all  honour  to  him!)  in 
a  way  which  many  a  ringer  may  do  well  to  imitate.  I  fear,  how- 
everj  that  when  our  gentry  left  the  church  steeple,  they  left  behind 
them  some  ill  practices  which  they  had  introduced.  I  strongly 
suspe#t  that  they  were  the  foremost  in  sending  for  drink  into  the 
ringing  loft,  and  this  was- soon  followed  by  the  ribald  joke,  the 
irreverent  loud  laugh,  and  then  it  became  but  an  easy  and  a 
natural  thing  for  the  lads  of  tho  village  who  succeeded  them  in 
ringing  to  succeed  them  also  in  improprieties,  for  which,  if  rebuked, 
they  could  too  often  quote  the  example  of  their  superiors  in  station 
as  their  precedent. 
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Now,  it  must  be  plaia  to  bell-ringers  who  have  read  so  far,  that 
though  I  deprecate  all  misbehaviour  on  their  part,  I  do  by  no 
means  depreciate  the  art  of  bell-ringing,  nor  do  I  allow  that  the 
whole  set  of  bell-ringers  are  bad  because  too  many  of  them  are  not 
what  we  could  desire.  Some  of  them  are  fine  fellows  and  noble 
characters.  Some  years  since  I  met  with  a  record  (I  think  in 
Sussex)  of  one  James  Ogden,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  who,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  went  up  into  the  fine  steeple  of  Ashton  Parish 
Church  and  rang  5,000  changes  on  his  bell  of  28  cwt.  He  must 
have  been  a  fine  fellow.  828  changes  were  rung  at  his  death.  (I 
think  928  is  meant,  in  allusion  to  the  months  he  had  lived). 

But  my  aim  in  this  paper  is  to  say  a  few  honest  words  to  bell- 
ringers  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Attention  to  a  very  few  simple  matters 
would  soon  rank  them  amongst  our  most  valuable  church  workers. 
Why  should  not  they  be  regarded  as  *  working  bees/  and  as  working 
together  with  other  helpers  in  church  work,  just  as  singers,  and 
sextons,  and  vergers,  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  are  ? 

First,  then,  I  must  proceed  to  lay  down  the  law,  of  which  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt  whatever.  The  ringers  have  no  right  whatever  to 
enter  the  bell-ringing  chamber  or  to  ring  the  bells  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Vicar,  and  at  least  one  of  the  churchwardens.  This 
has  been  disputed.  Locks  have  been  forced,  and  doors  have  been 
broken  under  the  terrible  excitement  of  some  political  election,  but 
it  has  ended  in  the  law  being  clearly  defined  and  pronounced  to 
give  the  clergyman  an  absolute  veto  in  the  use  of  the  bells.  They 
cannot,  legally,  be  rung  at  all  against  the  consent  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish.  They  may  be  rung  with  his  consent  and  that 
of  one  churchwarden,  on  all  occasions  agreeable  to  canons  15,  17 
and  88. 

The  amusing  little  bit  of  law,  therefore,  which  about  five  years 
ago  was  pronounced  in  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  I 
ministered  on  one  or  two  occasions,  will  not  do.  The  ringers  did 
not  quite  like  *  tlie  new-fangled  ways,*  as  they  termed  them,  of  the 
new  Vicar,  and  he  at  last  closed  the  belfry.  An  *  indignation 
meeting '  was  held  at  the  public-house,  and  after  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion and  considerable  abstraction  from  the  beer  barrel,  it  was 
discovered,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Vicar  *  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand 
upon,'  and  that  every  parishioner  had  a  right  to  enter  the  loft  and 
to  use  the  bells  ;  because,  as  one  of  the  worthies  told  the  curate  in 
charge,  *  You  see,  sir,  the  very  name  tells  us  all  that,  for  it  is 
called  the  hell  free^  and  this  shows  as  the  bells  is  free  to  all !'  In 
spite  of  this  piece  of  rustic  law  (and  it  really  occurred  as 
described)  the  sentence  must  be  reversed.  Belfry  is  a  word  which 
some  derive  from  '  Bufiroy,'  a  tower  ;  others  from  Bell,  and /<?rrtf, 
to  carry,  thus  meaning  a  place  to  bear  or  carry  bells ;  but  I  incline 
to  trace  it  to  bell  and  fry,  a  number  or  collection  of  bells. 

At  all  events,  the  sounding  of  the  bells  is  not  permissible  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  clergyman's  decision,  and  never  ought  the  bells  to 
be  used  except  in  connection  with  church  purposes.  The  bells  ought 
to  be  to  the  whole  parish  something  like  what  the  organ  is  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  should  send  forth  their  varied  peals  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  rung.    Thus 
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\i8ed,  and  exclusively  thus  used,  they  miglit  become  of  no  small 
utility,  and  also  full  of  interest.  Amongst  other  orders  it  is  enjoined, 
in  the  67th  canon,  that  <  when  any  is  passing  out  of  this  life,  a 
bell  shall  be  tolled,  and  the  minister  shall  not  then  slack  to  do  his 
last  duty.  And  after  the  person's  death  (if  it  so  fall  out),  there 
shall  be  rung  no  more  but  one  short  peal,  and  one  other  before  the 
burial,  and  one  other  after  the  burial.'  There  is  something  very 
beautiful  and  Ghristianlike  in  all  this.  When  death  seems  likely 
to  ensue,  the  '  passing '  bell  announces,  by  its  solemn  boomiug, 
to  all  the  parishioners,  what  is  likely  to  occur,  that  they  may  pray 
for  the  departing  soul  then  passing  away.  If  death  takes  place,  a 
short,  solemn  peal  immediately,  and  repeated  just  before  and  just 
after  the  burial,  are  in  strict  keeping  with  the  only  Christian 
doctrine  of  burial  that  the  Church  knows  or  can  know,  viz.,  That 
we,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life, 
commit  the  dead  body  to  the  grave. 

If,  then,  bell-ringers  will  now  see  with  me  that  bells  ought  to  be 
used  for  religious  purposes  only  in  connection  with  the  Church,  I 
shall  esLsily  persuade  them  to  adopt  the  following  principles  of 
regulation : — 

1.  Have  a  tariff  of  reasonable  charges,  so  that  your  services  may 
be  used  for  religious  purposes  as  much  as  possible,  at  weddings, 
and  at  funerals,  and  on  other  public  religious  occasions. 

2.  Have  a  certain  fund  to  which  aU  your  earnings  and  receipts 
OS  ringers  shall  be  devoted,  such  as  a  clothing  club  for  yourself  or 
your  wife,  or  your  children.  Don't  spend  your  receipts  in  drink. 
The  habit  of  spending  receipts  for  ringing  in  drink  has  done  bell- 
ringers  incredible  mischief  morally,  and  lowered  them  sadly  in  the 
eyes  of  their  neighbours. 

3.  Allow  no  bad  language  in  your  ringing  chamber.  It  is  a 
capital  plan  to  ring  the  bells  in  the  church  itself,  and  this  is  the  old 
and  true  way.  If  the  ventilation  is  good,  ringers  need  not  be  so 
'  hot '  as  to  be  unable  to  remain  to  Divine  service. 

4.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  rough  set  of 
men.  Determine  to  be,  and  bo,  an  honest  set  of  manly  Christians 
who  can  ring  well,  and  who  live  as  manly  Christians  ought  to  live. 

It  is  moral  cowardice  which  makes  many  men  sinners.  Men  fear 
men  more  than  they  fear  Qod.  They  dread  the  scoff  of  fellow- 
creatures  more  than  they  fear  the  anger  of  Jehovah.  Qood  ringers 
must  generally  be  lithe,  strong,  nimble  fellows,  and  they  must  also 
be  clever  fellows  with  good,  quick  memories,  and  a  calm,  keen  eye. 
Then  be  in  every  other  respect,  as  well,  true  men.  Don't  be  strong 
men  physically,  and  poor,  weak,  puny  cowards  morally.  Be 
manly  in  all  things ;  not  afraid  to  scorn  and  put  down  the  immodest 
word,  the  low  joke,  or  the  thoughtless  oath ;  but,  as  you,  by  your 
admirable  ringing,  elicit  the  prayers  of  other  for  the  dying,  or 
sympathy  for  the  bereaved,  and  as  you  call  others  to  rejoice  with 
the  rejoicing,  or  to  gather  together  within  God's  house  of  prayer, 
so — I  beseech  you — ^become  admirable  for  your  manly  morality 
and  your  masculine  religion.  Handle  the  solly  (originally  '  sally ') 
with  vigour,  and  let  it  escape  your  grasp  with  precision.  But 
while  you  do  so,  regard  yourself  as  engaged  in  a  religious  labour, 
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and  let  your  correct  style  of  ringing  be  but  an  external  illustration 
of  your  own  correct  style  of  living.  Now  I  have  defended  you 
heartily,  and  I  have  given  you  some  hearty  advice.  The  fact  is,  I 
love  good  ringing  and  good  ringers,  and  I  desire  the  ringers  to  be 
ready  for  grand  promotion  at  their  death.  I  wish  that  when  *  th$ 
trumpet  shall  $ound,^  they  may  hear  that  sound  with  a  joy  far 
exceeding  the  joy  with  which  they  listen  to  their  beautiful  bells. 
So  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  my  friends  the  bell-ringers  will  take 
my  hints  heartily,  and  be  in  every  sense  Good,  Hearty  Men. 

♦ 

®n  tf)e  Origin  anH  f^tistocs  of  ti)e  lEngUssf)  ISitle. 

BT  DENHAJC  BOWE  N0B3CAN,  YIOAB  OF  lODDLBTON  BY  WIBKSWOBTir. 

IN  a  former  paper  there  was  given  an  account  of  the 
languages  in  which  the  several  books  of  Holy  Scripture 
were  first  written.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
various  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  had  not  long  been 
collected  into  one  volume,  before  a  need  was  felt  of  a 
copy  of  these  sacred  writings  in  another  language.  Ezra  having 
completed  his  labours  about  the  year  b.o.  450,  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  translated  into  Greek  about 
the  year  B.C.  280. 

What  led  men  thus  to  begin  turning  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Scriptures  into  Greek  is  not  very  clear.  There  are  two  or  three 
accounts  given  by  different  authors ;  one,  of  the  most  imposing 
character,  according  to  which,  a  certain  king,  named  Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus,  wishing  to  have  a  library  as  complete  and  perfect  as 
possible,  sent  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem  to  the  High  Priest  Eleazar, 
to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  of  which  he  had  heard  from 
Demetrius,  a  noble  Athenian,  living  at  his  court. 

The  high  priest  is  said  to  have  consulted  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
advised  that  a  copy  should  be  sent  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  further,  that  there  should  also  be  sent  with  it,  seventy-two 
learned  Jews,  six  from  each  tribe,  for  the  work  of  translation. 
In  this  account  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  king,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Hebrew  copy  and  its  translators,  was  full  of  joy,  gave  the 
men  a  hearty  welcome,  made  them  rich  presents,  and  afforded 
them  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  Isle  of  Pares,  where  they  could 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  translation.  At  the  end  of 
seventy-two  days,  it  is  said,  the  work  was  finished,  read  publicly 
before  Jewish  priests  and  people,  and  pronounced  to  be  perfectly 
accurate. 

Another  opinion  as  to  the  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the 
translation  is  this : — that  the  pious  Egyptian  Jews  having  in  a 
gi'eat  measure  lost  the  power  of  reading  and  understanding  the 
original  Hebrew,  desired  to  possess  their  Scriptures  in  a  language 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  which  might  be  understood  by 
those  proselytes  who  were  beginning  to  become  numerous  in  their 
synagogues. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  howevor,  to  arrive  at  any  very  satis-       ^ 
factory  conclusion  in  the  matter.    It  seems  quite  impossible  to      ^ 
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decide,  whether  the  want  felt  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  book- 
loving  king  to  have  a  copy  of  every  writing  then  known  in  his 
library,  or  a  craving  on  the  part  of  religious  Jews  to  possess 
editions  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  they  had  taken  up  their  abode. 

A  commencement  having  once  been  made  in  this  important  work 
of  turning  the  original  language  of  Holy  Scripture  into  a  more 
modern  ton|;ue,  the  labour  has  gone  on  at  intervals,  in  succeeding 
centuries,  in  a  most  striking  and  wonderful  way.  Fold  upon  fold 
of  this  sacred  knowledge  has  been  added  by  earnest,  devoted  hands, 
until  a  pile  of  considerable  size  is  exhibited  in  these  days  to  students 
in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe.  These  translations,  or  *  Yersions,' 
as  they  are  generally  called,  date  from  different  periods,  from 
B.C.  280  downwards,  to  the  ninth  century,  a.d.  864,  when  in  all 
probability  the  Slavonic  version  was  completed. 

These  vigorous,  undecaying  offshoots  of  the  Hebrew  parent  stem 
ai*e  not  for  a  moment  to  be  slighted.  They  are  of  inestimable 
value,  showing,  as  they  do,  in  the  most  convincing  way,  that 
what  we  have  been  wont  to  reverence  as  God^s  Word,  is  now 
what  it  was,  when  Greek  or  Roman,  Copt  or  Slave,  made  firee 
to  turn  into  his  native  tongue  God's  revelation  to  man.  Those 
who  love  to  trace  the  gradual  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy  have  in  this  constant  re-translation  of  Holy  Writ  a  clear 
accomplishing  of  those  words,  **  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard ;  their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world."     (Psalm  xix.  3,  4.) 

An  attempt  must  now  be  made  to  give  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  most  important  *  Versions '  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
at  present  known,  some  of  which  were  unknown  at  the  time  when 
our  English  Bible  was  completed  in  the  year  a.d.  1611,  whilst 
others  are  even  at  the  present  day  almost  as  a  sealed  book,  except 
to  a  very  limited  number  of  scholars.  And  this  is  not  at  all  a  use- 
less task,  for  these  several  *  Versions,'  being  quite  independent  of 
each  other,  have  served  to  perpetuate  the  truth  once  delivered,  and 
have  greatly  assisted  those  who  have  been  striving  to  clear  Gt>d*s 
Holy  Word  from  error  and  inaccuracy. 

If  for  a  moment  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  hundreds  of 
copyists  who  have  laboured  in  writing  out  Holy  Scripture  had 
never  once  failed  to  catch  with  the  eye  the  exact  letters  which 
were  placed  before  them,  or  with  the  ear,  those  which  were  dic- 
tated to  them — then,  indeed,  there  would  be  little  occasion  for 
all  this  careful  and  painstaking  comparison  of  manuscript  with 
manuscript,  and  version  with  version.  But  earnest,  truth- loving 
Christians  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  ease  with  which  slips  of 
the  pen  are  made,  whether  in  making  copies  with  the  original 
document  before  their  eyes,  or  in  writing  them  out  from  dictation. 

Instead  of  regarding .  time  as  wasted  which  may  bo  given  to 
the  verifying  such  an  important  book  as  the  Old  Testament,  they 
will  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  labour  of  furnishin;^  the 
very  best  and  most  faithful  representation  of  the  original  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  If  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  sick  man,  there  is  an 
extreme  anxiety  lest  the  dispensing  chemist  lias  not  read  aright  the 
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physician's  prescription,  or  mixed  in  due  proportions  the  several 
ingredients,  what  wonder  if  men  are  intensely  anxious  not  to  use 
as  medicine  for  the  soul's  disease,  words  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
of  doubtful  origin  ? 

The  earliest  and  much  the  most  important  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  that  named  above  in  the  Greek  language,  made  about  300 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other  not  precisely  known,  is  called  the  Septuagint.  How,  when, 
and  by  whom  this  *  Version  *  was  made,  are  points  not  yet  settled 
conclusively.  This  translation,  however,  must  ever  have  in  the  eyes  of 
Christians  an  important  place.  Apostles  and  Evangelists  who  wrote 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  commonly  make  use  of  its  very 
words  in  their  frequent  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  writings. 
These  New  Testament  inspired  writers  do  not  scruple  to  quote  long 
passages  from  this  Septuagint,  when  the  Greek  is  hardly  a  strictly 
faithful  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew  words.  For  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  this  Greek  version — this  Septuagint — ^was 
the  Old  Testament  of  a  very  large  part  indeed  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  nor  did  the  Jews  look  unfavourably  upon  it,  until  their 
rivals,  the  Christians,  adopted  and  commended  it;  then  they 
gradually  withdrew  their  favour,  and  in  time  despised  and  scorned 
it  as  unfaithful  and  corrupt. 

Controversy  between  the  Jews,  the  sticklers  for  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  Christians,  disciples  of  Jesus,  was  fierce  and  violent  in  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  upon  the 
Christians  using  the  Septuagint  as  their  storehouse  of  revealed 
truth,  the  Jews  naturally  desired  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
which  would  be  more  favourable  to  themselves  in  their  frequent 
disputations. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  there  were  three  of  these  new 
Greek  translations  made :  —  one  by  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope 
in  Pontus,  a  convert  to  Judaism,  about  the  year  a.d.  130, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  and  called  by  them  '  the 
Hebrew  Verity.'  Another  by  Theodotion,  an  Ephesian,  about 
A.D.  1 60,  for  semi-Christians  or  Ebionites,  Another  by  Symmachus, 
whose  version  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the  same  time, 
and  for  the  use  of  certain  Samaritans  who  desired  to  receive  as 
Holy  Scripture  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses. 
Other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are,  but  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  notice  in  this  brief  account. 

The  next  important  document  which  deserves  a  passing  note  or 
two,  is  that  which  is  called  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Just  after  our 
English  Bible  had  been  completed  in  the  year  1611,  that  is,  in  the 
year  1616,  there  came  into  the  hands  of  an  Italian  gentleman,  named 
Pietro  della  Valle,  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained at  Damascus  from  a  congregation  of  Samaritans.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  early  church  writers  were  aware  that  the  Samaritans  had 
such  a  document  in  their  synagogues*,  and  several  allude  to  it; 
still,  for  hundreds  of  years,  it  seems  to  h^ve  happened  that  no 
of  it  was  possessed  by  Christian  scholars.  In  1623  this  val 
relic  of  ancient  truth  was  given  to  a  library  in  Paris,  and 
few  years  later  was  printed  and  published.     Our  own  e: 
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dirine,  Bisliop  Walton,  at  length  gave  it  to  English  sctiolara  in  hia 
celebrated  book,  called  Walton's  Polyglott  Edition. 

This  Samaritan  Pentateuch  formed  the  whole  of  the  Samaritaa 
Canon  of  Holy  Writ.  Thesobitter  rivals  of  the  JewBdidnotpeoogniso 
either  the  Psalma  or  the  Prophete.  With  few  and  comparatively  un- 
important exceptions,  this  copy  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  agrees  with 
tbatwhich  the  Jews  have  preserved  and  handed  on  tone,  and  is  thus 
another  independent  witness  to  the  identity  of  the  books  which  in 


now  regard  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses.  Coming  down  to  us 
from  such  a  quarter,  and  uttering  the  self-same  words  as  that  which 
the  Jews  receive,  we  may  regard  this  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
BO  far  as  it  goes,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  Unks  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  which  in  tho  good  providence  of  God  has  been  afforded 
to  us. 

The  next  Tersion  which  claims  attention  is  that  which  was  made 
in  the  Syriac  language,  about  tho  middle  of  tho  socond  century, 
and  which  is  called,  on  account  of  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  '  Peshito,'  which  means  the  pure,  simple,  unadulterated 
copy.  This  translation  from  the  Hebrew  original  comes  down  to 
us  under  peculiar  and  interesting  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
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the  one  verBion  which,  is  used  by  the  whole  Syrian  community ; 
though  that  community  ie  divided  into  two  hostUe  sects. 

This  translation  from  the  Hebrew  should  be  especially  dear  to 
us,  OS  it  was  without  doubt  the  first  which  was  made  for  Christian 
U3e  direct  from  the  original  tongue.  Fortunately,  very  valuable 
manuscript  copies  of  this  ancient  version  are  in  the  British  Museum 
in  London,  and  it  may  be  that  more  will  shortly  be  known  of  this 
precious  treasure  than  has  hitherto  been  made  public.  Later  trans- 
lations into  Syriac  from  the  Greek  have  been  made  by  Moses 
Aghela)us  in  the  fifth  century,  and  Paul  of  Tela  in  the  beg^inning 
of  the  seventh  century,  but  these  are  of  less  importance. 

The  next  Versions  requiring  attention  are  the  Latin.  In  this 
case  there  is  nothing  certainly  known  as  to  the  time  when  or  the 
hand  by  whom  the  translation  was  first  made.  Nor  is  it  quite 
clear  that  the  first  and  earliest  copy  was  made  direct  from  the 
Hebrew.  There  is,  however,  a  pretty  general  agreement  that  the 
first  Latin  version  was  made  in  North  Africa  where  there  were 
many  congregations  of  Christians.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
number  was  increased,  and  one  great  writer  complains  that  every 
one  who  possessed  even  the  smallest  power  of  translation  tried  his 
hand  at  the  work.  St.  Jerome,  another  notable  scholar,  observes 
that  the  numerous  copies  which  he  knew  of  were  instances  in 
many  cases  that  the  onginal  language  had  been  not  *  turned '  but 
*  overturned.' 

Gradually,  however,  one  of  these  many  translations  obtained 
higher  authority  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  was 
called  the  '  Itala  Version, '  most  probably  from  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  made  in  Italy.  The  great  merit  of  this  is,  that  it  is 
generally  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  clear,  distinct  and  intel- 
ligible in  its  language.  In  no  long  time,  however,  even  this  edition 
became  so  faulty  in  its  text  from  constant  re-copying  that  a  new 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  considered  indispensable.  The 
task  of  supplying  this  pressing  need  was  committed  to  St.  Jerome, 
a  Presbyter  of  the  Latin  church,  living  in  Palestine,  whose  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  was  acquired  from  Jewish  teachers,  as  he  tells  us. 
In  the  year  a.d.  383,  having  been  hardly  pressed,  he  undertook 
the  labour,  and  in  a  few  years  completed  the  translation,  which 
was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  great  number  of  inferior  copies 
which  were  then  in  use. 

It  proved,  however,  but  an  unthankful  office,  for  often  when 
this  version  of  his  was  read  aloud  in  the  services  of  the  church, 
there  were  great  commotions,  many  preferring  the  old  and  corrupt 
to  the  new  and  correct  readings  of  several  passages.  This  trans- 
lation of  St.  Jerome  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate ;  and  for 
about  a  thousand  years  it  served  as  the  standard  volume  of  Scripture 
in  a  very  large  part  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  still  more  that  of  Hebrew,  seems  to  have 
died  out  amongst  clergy  and  laity  alike. 

There  are  otiier  '  Versions,'  such  as  that  made  into  the  Egyptian 
tongue  in  the  third  century;  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Gothic  in  later  centuries,  but  of  these  little  need  be  said  here. 
More  and  more  information  is  continually  being  gathered  from  oil 
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these  various  sources  ;  active  and  intelligent  minds  are  engaged  in 
studying  with  intense  ardour  these  several  ancient  copies  of  Holy 
Writ ;  and  it  is  most  fervently  to  be  wished  that  these  men, 
'mighty  in  the  Scriptures/  as  ApoUos  in  olden  times,  may  be 
able  to  give  in  due  season  such  aid  and  counsel,  that  the  few  errors 
in  our  present  Authorised  English  Bible  may  in  some  way  soon 
be  removed  from  the  text. 


iLa  Oarage, 

IHAELES-TOUSSAINT-MAROT  DE  LA  GAEATE, 

bom  A.D.  1675,  descended  from  a  noble  Breton  family, 
was  sent,  when  very  yoimg,  to  Paris  for  his  education. 
He  studied  at  the  then  celebrated  college  d'Harcourt,  on 
leaving  which  he  entered  the  then  famous  corps  of 
Musketeers,  and  whilst  with  them  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  1692.  One  year  after,  the  death  of 
his  parents  caused  him  to  succeed  to  an  immense  fortune  and  to 
the  ancient  estates,  and  he  left  the  army  and  took  a  political 
appointment  at  Eennes,  where  he  met  and  married  the  beautifiil 
Mademoiselle  De  la  Motte-Piquet ;  and  he  then  determined  to  give 
up  his  work  and  retire  with  his  bride  to  his  former  home. 

Even  now  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  the  exquisite 
loveliness  of  this  home  must  have  been  in  its  bright  days.  Situate 
about  three  miles  from  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  Breton 
towns,  Dinan,  in  the  midst  of  masses  of  fine  trees  and  undulating 
fields,  stood  the  mansion,  built  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  the  old 
ancestral  home  of  the  La  Garaye's. 

The  Comte  and  Comtesse  at  once  began  a  life  of  incessant  gaiety, 
the  most  prominent  amusement  being  large  hunting  parties,  at 
which  assembled  the  chief  of  the  Breton  nobility.  The  time  passed 
rapidly,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  cared  for  little  else  than 
amusement;  but  this  state  of  things  was  soon  interrupted  very 
suddenly,  for  at  one  of  these  great  meetings  the  horse  on  which 
Madame  De  la  Garayo  was  riding  stumbled,  and  she  was  thrown 
with  such  force  that  for  some  time  it  was  hardly  hoped  she  would 
recover;  however  eventually  she  became  better,  but  was  never ablo 
to  walk  again. 

In  this  deep  sorrow,  Christ,  in  His  mercy,  came  near  to  them,  and 
caused  a  terrible  affliction  to  be  a  blessing  to  others,  as  well  as  to 
themselves.  In  the  long  hours  before  partial  convalescence,  they 
quietly  submitted  to  the  Divine  will,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
eood  priest  near  them,  they  determined  that  their  lives  for  the 
future  should  be  devoted  to  the  comfort  and  assistance  of  the  poor, 
and  especially  of  the  suffering. 

Many  of  us  have  read  Mrs.  Norton's  beautiful  poem  **  The  Lady 
of  La  Garaye,**  and  she  has  told  the  story  of  her  life  in  far  better 
words  than  any  of  mine,  but  it  seems,  in  the  well  deserved  praise 
bestowed  on  the  Comtesse,  that  even  the  greater  self-sacrifice  of 
Monsiem*  De  la  Garaye  is  liable  to  be  forgotten.  Her  life  was  sad 
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enough ;  but  when  wo  remember  that  he  was  scarcely  thirty-five 
years  old  when  the  accident  happened,  clever  and  gifted,  with  fnends 
at  Faids  and  at  Bcnnes,  and  elsewhere,  to  welcome  him  cordially, 
and  when  we  find  that,  however  brilliant  a  future  he  might  have 
had,  ho  resigned  all  society  and  companionship  to  devote  himself 
to  Iho  sick  and  suffering  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  surely  we  should 
praise  him  for  giving  us  such  a  tine  example  of  what  a  really  noble 
man  can  relinquish. 

Tho  first  act  of  the  owners  of  La  Garaye  was  to  turn  their  house 
into  an  hospital,  and  build  a  chapel  dose  to  it ;  and  the  better  to  help 
the  inmates,  the  Comtesse  became  a  clever  oculist,  and  her  husband 
went  to  Paris  to  study  medicine. 

In  1710  the  hospital  was  opened,  and  not  only  this,  but,  three 
years  after,  they  founded  at  Dinan  an  Hospital  for  Incurables,  and, 
in  the  same  year  (1713)  established  at  Taden,  a  little  village  dose 
to  La  Garaye,  a  j&ee  school.  Later  on  wo  find  tliat  they  founded  a 
large  sisterhood  also  at  Dinan,  '  Des  Filles  de  la  Sagesse,'  who  dis- 
tributed over  the  country  tho  charity  of  the  owners  of  La  Garaye, 
whilst  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  did  not  forget  to  aid  individual 
cases  of  distress. 

They  were  not  unassisted  in  their  noble  work ;  for  Louis  XV.,  in 
1731,  hearing  of  the  self-devotion  of  this  noble  pair,  gave  them 
£3,600 ;  and  some  years  later,  after  the  publication  by  the  Comte  of 
a  book  on  Hydraulics,  sent  him  a  further  sum  of  £1 ,000. 

Six  years  after,  Louis  created  him  Chevalier  of  the  royal  and 
military  order  of  ^*  Our  Lady  of  Mont-Carmel,  and  of  Saint  Lazarus 
of  Jerusalem."  The  sums  of  money  received  from  the  king,  together 
with  their  immense  private  fortune,  they  devoted  entirely  to  the 
good  of  the  afflicted. 

The  Comte  and  Comtesse  lived  continually  with  their  poor  com- 
panions, with  one  exception,  when  M.  de  la  Garaye  went  with  his 
people,  in  1747,  to  join  the  King  in  his  invasion  of  Brabant. 
Their  useful  lives  were  long  spared  —  lives  which  even  in  this 
century  stand  out  as  nobly  as  they  did  then,  in  an  age  when  to  be 
good  and  noble,  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  was  almost  unknown 
in  France. 

Monsieur  de  la  Garaye  died  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1755,  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  soon  after,  in  1757.  At  their  own 
wish  they  were  interred  in  the  little  graveyard  at  Taden,  amongst 
the  poor  they  had  succoured  and  loved.  "We  can  imagine  the 
sc^emn  procession  slowly  passing  from  the  house,  through  the 
great  gates,  and  down  the  long  chestnut  avenue,  amidst  groups 
of  villagers,  whose  lives  they  had  solaced ;  the  priests,  clothed 
in  black,  chanting  sadly ;  a  large  silver  crucifix  borne  in  front ; 
and  then,  when  the  bier  passed,  the  men  baring  their  heads, 
and  the  women  signing  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
This  last  burial  procession,  in  1757,  makes  a  great  contrast  to 
the  next  memorable  scene  in  this  avenue ;  for  in  1795,  the 
fierce  band  of  Bevolutionists  raged  up  through  the  lands  of 
La  Garaye,  destroyed  the  house  almost  entirely,  and  the  hoOT)itals 
formed  wilh  so  much  loving  care.  Not  satisfied,  they  cfiGeu^ed  also 
every  memorial  of  the  good  work  at  Dinan,  and  even,  in  their  fiero9 
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fury,  also  demolished  the  hallowed  graves  at  Taden.  Thus  was 
destroyed  in  a  few  days  the  work  and  labour  of  bo  many  years ; 
what  was  built  by  love,  hatred  destroyed.  But  when  men  are 
maddened  by  oppression  and  cruelty,  they  lose  the  power  of  dis- 
cernment ;  and  the  La  Garayes  were  of  the  then  abhorred  race  cf 
nobles,  and  therefore  their  work  perished. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  house  at  La  Garaye.  When  we 
were  there  amongst  its  ruins,  on  a  grey  September  afternoon, 
during  a  heavy  rain,  walking  almost  silently  under  the  chestnut 
trees,  meeting  only  a  solitary  priest  with  his  breviary,  very  vividly 
came  to  our  mind  the  scenes  that  those  old  walls  must  have  wit- 
nessed. Now  is  left  only  a  pile  of  stones,  hardly  giving  an  outline 
of  its  former  massive  beauty;  and  their  graves  *no  man  knoweth.' 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  '  they,  being  dead,  yet  speak,'  and  show 
us  that  true  life  is  a  life  of  self-sacrifice,  and  that  the  noblest 
ambition  is  the  wish  to  be  of  use  and  comfort  to  others.  There  is 
little  trace  outwardly  left  of  the  La  Garayes,  but  they  are  well 
remembered  amongst  those  whose  forefathers  experienced  their 
kindness;  and,  oven  when  all  earthly  remembrance  has  passed 
away,  every  kind  act  and  unselfish  thought  will  be  remembered  by 
a  Saviour  Who  gloried  in  being  amongst  us  as  *  One  that  serveth,' 
and  Who  never  forgets  any  deed,  however  small,  that  is  done  in  love 
towards  Him. 

We  may  not  have  the  wealth  or  the  power  of  the  Comte  or  Com- 
tesse  de  la  Garaye,  but  we  have  more  advantages  in  other  ways 
than  they  had ;  therefore,  let  us  one  and  all  rouse  ourselves  to  do 
the  best  we  can  for  others.  In  this  world  there  are  many  tempta- 
tions to  spend  our  life  solely  in  amusement ;  but  there  are  those 
around  us  who  require  spiritual  and  temporal  help.  May  we  indeed, 
during  the  time  we  are  still  spared  on  earth,  strive  earnestly  to 
imitate  the  good  works  done  by  others  before  us,  and  above  all  to 
follow  as  closely  as  we  may  the  life  of  Christ,  the  one  perfect  life — 
the  life  of  entire  self-sacri^ce. 


SI  jftortijern  (ffoal  Mint. 

NORTHERN  coal  mine  in  full  work  is  a  strange,  busy 
scene.  At  the  pit-mouth  fires  fiare  and  smoke ;  steam 
engines  pant  and  puff  and  wheeze ;  chains  clank,  wheels 
rattle,  and  waggon-loads  of  coal  rise  up,  rush  from  the 
pit,  and  crash  down  shoots  into  railway  trains,  amid  a 

fearful  din. 

Men  step  on  a  grimy  platform,  and  down  they  sink  rapidly,  and, 

if  unused  to  falling,  their  hearts  seem  to  rise.     The  air  grows  hot, 

and  hotter  and  hotter  still,  as  the  skip  slides  down  the  chimney. 

It  passes  the  furnace  vent,  the  air  clears,  and  the  journey  ends;  it 

may  be  far  below  the  sea-level.* 

*  The  St.  Hilda  colliery,  near  South  Shields,  has  a  total  extent  of  70  miles ;  the 
entire  length  of  the  excavations  at  the  Killingham  pit  is  nearly  163  miles ;  one  of 
the  Whitehaven  pits  extends  considerably  more  than  half  a  mile  under  the  sea,  but 
at  the  secure  distance  of  800  feet  below  its  bottom. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  thero  is  bustle  and  h\xsy  irorlc.  Shouting 
and  grinning  black,  half  naked  urchins  push  wagf^ons  of  coals 
rattling  over  iron-platea,  and  up  they  go  like  a  pulf  of  smoke. 
Sieek  steaming  ponies,  who  never  see  daylight,  trot  in  with  trains 
of  waggons;  griniy  postilions  with  lamps  in  their  Imnda  ride  in 


from  distant  stations,  with  arms  clasped  abont  the  netks  of  their 
steeds,  and  heads  bent  low  to  avoid  the  roof.  Black  railway- 
guards  crouch  in  their  trains,  and  clouds  roll  from  every  open 
mouth  and  nostril.  The  boys  always  ride  home  from  their  work 
if  they  can,  and  sometimes  they  run  races. 

Lightsflitabont.gatheranddisperse.    Half-n 
head  and  hands,  or  half  a  fai« ;  a  tobacco-pipe  • 
itself;  horae.i'  heads  with  glittering  eyes  and  •mo) 
a  fij^re  of  fun  tanning  out  from  under  the  mane^ 
of  Teniers  ia  liis  wildest  mood  seem  to  float  aboBt  k 
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A  cluster  of  these  visions  and  their  lights  gather  and  grasp  a  bar : 
three  raps  are  heard,  and  they  fly  smiling  up  the  chimney  after 
the  coals  and  the  smoke. 

At  the  end,  where  the  work  goes  on,  these  gnomes  are  constantly 
burrowing  on,  and  bringing  down  their  roof.  The  coal  foundation 
is  picked  out,  and  the  arched  roofs  of  this  vault,  with  all  their 
loads,  begin  to  yield  and  split  with  a  strange  ominous  'Crick.' 
Wooden  props  shoved  in  feel  the  load,  and  they  too  complain  and 
creak  When  the  full  strain  comes  on  them  they  are  crushed  and 
riven  to  splinters,  and  the  roof  "  roars  like  cannons,  when  it  is 
coming  down."  A  spoke  in  the  world's  wheel  is  cut  through  and 
mended  with  sticks ;  tiie  scaffold  which  supported  the  itrch  is  dug 
aTvay,  so  the  arch  comes  down  and  the  sticks  are  crushed.  With 
his  head  touching  the  roof,  and  his  feet  on  the  floor  of  a  mine,  a 
collier  stands  under  a  stone  column,  it  may  be  2,000  feet  high.  A 
weight  sufficient  to  squeeze  him  as  flat  as  a  fossil  flsh  is  coming 
down,  and  he  hears  it  coming,  but  he  works  on  and  smokes  placidly 
under  the  lee  of  his  'proflt,'  rejoicing  to  see  weight  help  him  to 
quarry  coals. 

From  '*  Frost  and  fVr*." 


Harl  anir  j^tna* 

A  Tale  of  tiib  Seven  WeskV  Wae. 

"  Ah !  when  shall  all  men*8  good 
Be  eachmaa's  rule,  and  unirersal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land  P" 

Chaptee  I. 

the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  a  short  distance  above 
Vienna,  stands  a  picturesque  old  mill,  in  the  midst  of 
such  beautiful  scenery  that  the  passing  traveller  envies 
those  whose  days  are  passed  in  a  i^ot  so  lovely. 
To  the  north  lie  the  fair  islands  of  the  Danube,  to 
the  west  the  Kahlenberg  mountains,  to  the  south  the  landscape 
spreads  out  in  gently  undulating  hills,  clothed  with  forests  and 
vineyards,  and  dotted  with  churches  and  ruined  castles,  while  in 
the  far  distance  rise  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Moric  Alps. 

Perhaps  this  fair  land  had  never  looked  more  sunny  and  pros- 
perous than  it  did  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1866,  when  the  dark 
tempest  of  a  disastrous  war  was  even  then  rising  on  the  horizon. 

But  Nina  Lenkhof,  the  miller's  niece,  as  she  hung  out  the  house 
linen  to  dry  on  the  sunny  bank  of  the  river,  had  no  thoughts  to 
spare  for  the  lovely  scenery  around  her,  nor  even  for  the  rumours 
of  approaching  war.  She  was  engrossed  in  her  own  thoughts,  in 
a  bright  dream  of  hope  and  happiness,  and  on  that  glorious  May 
morning  all  nature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  her  and  rejoice  in 
her  gladness.  Too  soon,  however,  the  young  girl  was  recalled  to 
the  cares  of  daily  life  by  a  shrill  voice  from  the  door  of  the  mill. 
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''Nina !  Nina,  ohild !  make  haste  with  the  clothes.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  thee  this  half  hour.*' 

''  Yesy  aunt,  I  am  coming/'  replied  Nina,  with  a  sigh,  as  she 
turned  away  from  the  sunshine  and  entered  the  narrow  doorway. 

The  lower  story  of  the  mill  consisted  of  a  long  room  with  a  low 
painted  ceiling,  and  fitted  up  with  quaint  furniture  of  polished  deal, 
which  had  become  almost  black  from  age  and  many  rubbings. 
The  brick  floor  with  its  smooth  red  surface  was  bare  and  uncovered 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  bright  strips  of  carpet  arranged  here 
and  there  with  scrupulous  neatness,  and  a  large  closed  stove  with 
painted  tiles  completed  the  picture.  It  was  into  this  room,  at  once 
parlour  and  kitchen — in  short,  the  one  living  room  of  the  family — 
that  Nina  entered  at  her  aimt's  summons. 

•*  I  have  good  news  for  thee,  Nina,"  said  Frau  Lenkhof,  with 
more  graciousness  than  she  usually  showed  towards  her  orphan 
niece.  *'  Your  uncle  has  business  in  Vienna  with  Halsmann,  the 
com  merchant,  this  afternoon,  and  he  has  promised  to  drive  us 
thither  and  take  us  to  the  f&te  in  the  WUrstel  Prater."  • 

At  this  announcement  the  young  girl  looked  very  grave. 

**But,  aunt,"  she  pleaded,  **iti8  impossible,  I  cannot  go.  You 
know  that  I  have  promised  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  Ghretchen 
Schubert.  It  is  her  birthday,  and  we  are  going  to  take  her  into 
the  water  meadows  to  see  the  hay-mctking ;  she  has  looked  forward 
to  it  for  so  long." 

**  So !  "  exclaimed  Frau  Lenkhof,  impatiently.  It  seems  to  me, 
child,  that  you  see  a  great  deal  too  much  of  those  Schuberts. 
Gbetchen's  birthday  indeed !  Poor  lame,  sickly  creature  !  I  don't 
see  the  good  of  her  ever  having  a  birthday  at  all.  But  do  not 
think  to  deceive  me,  Nina.  I  know  well  that  it  is  not  Gretchen  you 
go  to  see,  but  her  brother  Karl." 

**  And  why  not  ?  "  cried  Nina,  with  sudden  warmth,  her  usually 
gentle  spirit  roused  by  the  attack.  **  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
love  for  Karl  Schubert,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  we  are  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  he  has  saved  enough  to  pay  off  that  debt  his 
father  left." 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Nina,"  replied  her  aunt.  "Do  you  not  see  that, 
burdened  as  he  is  with  that  lame  sister,  ho  must  be  a  poor  man  all 
his  life,  and  can  never  hope  to  be  even  a  master  blacksmith  ? 
should  have  thought  you  had  seen  enough  of  poverty  and  labour, 
and  would  seek  to  do  better  for  yourself.  Some  folks  seem  to 
admire  your  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks ;  now  there  is  Albrecht 
Elshagen,  the  richest  man  from  here  to  Vienna " 

Nina  heard  no  more,  for  she  turned  away  to  prepare  the  mid- 
day meal.  She  knew  well  that  when  once  her  aunt  began  upon 
the  subject  of  Albrecht  Elshagen,  there  was  no  more  peace  for  her. 
But  she  also  knew,  and  rebelled  against  the  thought,  that  her  aunt 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  take  her  to  the  Wiirstel  Prater,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  escape  for  her  that  afternoon. 

Nina  Lenkhof  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  miller^s  onl^ 
brother,  who  had  married  early,  been  unfortunate  in  business, 


*  A  part  of  the  Prater  or  public  park  of  Yieirna,  so  called  from  the  puppet 
or  WUrstel  Spiele  held  there. 
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after  a  short  Birugglo  i^ith  poverty,  had  died,  leaving  his  widow  and 
child  dependant  upon  the  charity  of  Hermann  LenUiof.  The  poor 
woman,  depressed  in  mind  and  circumstances,  did  not  long  sorviye 
her  husband,  and  then  the  little  Nina  had  been  taken  to  live  at  the 
mill  on  tlie  Danube,  and  there  brought  up  as  the  adopted  child  of 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  had  no  family  of  their  own. 

Frau  Lenkhof,  good  woman,  had  tried  to  do  her  duty  by  the  child 
thus  entrusted  to  her  care ;  but  on  principle,  she  had  been  hard  and 
8tei*n,  setting  her  face  against  innocent  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  little 
knowing,  perhaps,  the  bitterness  of  such  restraint  to  a  young,  eager 
spirit.  Meantime,  notwithstanding  all  this  repression,  Nina  had 
grown  up  into  fair,  fresh  girlhood,  and  lived  her  own  secret  life  of 
fancy  and  feeling.  She  could  scarcely  remember  the  time  when 
she  and  Karl  Schubert,  the  son  of  their  near  neighbour  the  black- 
smith, had  not  been  friends  and  playfellows,  and  this  childish  liking 
had  grown  and  gained  strength  with  their  growth,  until  it  had 
ripened  into  a  strong  and  deep  affection.  All  this  had  gone  on 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Frau  Lenkhof,  until  she  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  when  the  rich  pro- 
prietor, Herr  Elshagon,  had  come  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  openly  admired  Nina,  then  matters  were  changed.  The  good 
Frauds  ambition  was  awakened,  and  she  resolved  to  use  all  her 
efforts  to  secure  a  good  match  for  her  niece.  What  was  Karl 
Schubert,  the  blacksmith,  that  he  should  stand  in  her  way  ? 

Tet  she  was  a  wise  woman,  and  did  not  at  once  take  extreme 
measures,  for  fear  of  being  met  with  open  rebellion. 

The  proposed  excursion  to  the  WUrstel  Prater  had  been  long 
planned  and  talked  over  with  Frau  Elshagen,  Albrecht's  mother ; 
but  Nina  was  told  nothing  of  it  till  the  last  moment,  when,  taken 
by  surprise,  she  was  not  able  to  make  any  resistance,  and  was  thus 
compeUed  to  break  her  promise  to  Gretchen. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  that  Frau  Lenkhof  found  herself 
rumbling  over  the  stones  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  with  her  niece,  in 
holiday  costume,  by  her  side.  Nina  herself  was  silent  and  out  of 
spirits ;  she  was  tlunking  of  poor  little  Gretchen's  disappointment, 
and  had  no  heart  to  enjoy  herself.  Her  good-natured  uncle  soon 
noticed  the  oloud  on  her  usually  sunny  face,  and  exclaimed : — 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Nina,  girl  ?  One  would  think  you  were 
going  to  a  funeral  instead  of  being  out  for  a  day's  amusement. 
Never  mind,  cheer  up  !  The  puppet-shows  in  the  Prsiter  will  soon 
make  you  merry  again." 

Nina  smiled,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  her  kind  uncle,  and  did 
not  like  to  damp  his  satisfaction,  but  she  heartily  wished  the  day's 
pleasure  wore  over. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  miller's  cart  reached  a  large,  substan- 
tial farm-house,  just  outside  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of  Vienna, 
close  to  the  splendid  avenues  of  chestnut  trees  in  the  Pr&ter.  Here 
Frau  Lenkhof  and  her  niece  were  set  down,  while  the  miller  went 
on  into  the  town  on  his  business.  Before  Nina  could  express  her 
surprise,  Albrecht  Elshagen  and  his  mother  came  to  the  door  to 
welcome  them,  evidently  expecting  their  visitors.  Never  before 
had  Nina  been  treated  with  so  much  respect  and  attention  as  was 
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shown  her  that  day,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling  pleased  and 
gratified.  Frau  Elshagon  did  the  honours  of  the  house  to  her,  as 
to  a  favoured  guest,  took  her  everywhere,  from  the  attic  to  the 
cellar,  showed  her  the  stores  of  household  linen  in  which  a  German 
house-wife  takes  so  much  pride,  and  even  opened  to  her  admiring 
view,  the  best  parlour,  which,  from  one  yearns  end  to  another  was 
never  profsmed  by  domestic  use.  To  possess  such  a  parlour  was  a 
mark  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  ss  Nina  woU  knew,  it  had  been  the 
lament  of  her  aunt's  life  that  the  mill  on  the  Danube  did  not 
confiEiin  one. 

Bat»  as  the  young  girl  was  mado  to  understand  by  the  broadest 
hints,  all  this  was  within  her  roach,  sho  might  be  the  mistress 
of  Neuwied,  as  tlie  house  was  called,  for  Albrccht  Elshagen 
made  no  secret  of  his  hopo  that  he  should  one  day  call  her  his 
wifa 

Early  in  the  aftomoon  they  all  went  together  through  the  chest- 
nut avenues  to  the  WUrstol  Friitor,  which  was  crowded  with  the 
town's  people,  and  full  of  booths  and  stalls,  like  an  immense  fair. 
In  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  scene,  Nina,  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  carefully  shielded  from  such  frivolities,  soon  forgot  her 
scruples,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment  with 
childish  delight.  She  had  seldom  been  to  Vienna,  though  she 
lived  so  near  the  great  city,  and  in  her  quiet,  uneventful  life,  such 
dissipation  had  never  been  dreamt  of  before.  Like  most  of  her 
nation,  the  young  girl  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  she 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  rare  treat  of  hearing  the  excellent  bands 
which  formed  one  chief  attraction  of  the  Prater. 

Albrecht  Elshagen  made  the  most  of  his  opportuniiy ;  he  never 
left  her  side,  and  did  his  best  to  amuse  her  in  every  way.  Presently, 
when  a  dance  began  on  the  grass,  he  begged  her  to  join  him.  She 
refused  at  first,  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  feeling  that  Karl  might 
not  like  to  hear  of  it,  but  overcome  by  the  young  man's  persuasions 
combined  with  those  of  her  aunt,  she  yielded,  and  was  soon  whirling 
round  in  the  midst  of  the  other  dancers.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
rapid  motion  and  the  stirring  music,  Nina  forgot  everything,  as 
she  went  through  one  dance  after  another. 

Meantime  the  two  elder  women  looked  on  with  satisfaction, 
and  discussed  the  future,  of  which  there  now  seemed  no  longer  any 
doubt.  Nina's  aunt  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  grand 
marriage,  and  Frau  Elshs^en,  who  had  long  wished  to  see  her  son 
settled,  was  quite  pleased  with  the  thought  of  such  a  gentle 
daughter-in-law,  who  would  no  doubt  leave  her  to  be  the  real 
mistress  of  everything. 

But  this  gay  scene  was  not  to  pass  away  without  a  touch  of 
bitterness.  As  Nina  Lenkhof  danced  on  with  her  companion,  she 
was  watched  by  envious  eyes,  for  the  wealthy  yoimg  proprietor  of 
Neuwied  was  considered  a  desirable  husband  by  many  of  the 
maidens  of  Vienna.  As  she  returned  to  her  seat  beside  ner  aunt, 
a  tall,  handsome  girl  whom  she  knew  well  by  sights  drew  near, 
and  said,  in  a  loud,  spiteful  whisper  : — 

''  When  am  I  to  congratulate  you,  Fraulein  Nina  ?  I  hope  that 
Karl  Schubert  is  pleas^  with  this  little  arrf^ngement." 
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**  Never  mind  what  Christine  says,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Frau 
Elshagen,  **  she  is  only  jealous  at  seeing  you  carry  off  the  prize  she 
TTOuld  like  for  herself,"  added  the  good  woman  in  her  motherly 
pride,  for  she  looked  upon  her  son  Albrecht  as  a  prize  for  any  g^rL 

But  Nina  was  roused  from  her  blindness,  and  gave  a  sudden 
start  of  dismay.  She  had  danced  and  enjoyed  herself  in  light-hearted 
thoughtlessness,  never  considering  anything  beyond  Qie  passing 
amusement.  A  dim  suspicion  now  came  over  her  that  she  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  that  by  her  conduct  that  afternoon  she  had 
committed  herself  in  some  dreadful  way.  Frau  Lenkhof  noticed 
her  changed  manner,  and,  partly  guessing  the  reason  of  it,  thought 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  matters  as  they  were  and  prevent 
any  explanations.  She  therefore  hastily  went  to  her  husband,  who 
was  sitting  over  his  coffee  at  a  table  near,  and  reminded  him  that  it 
was  time  to  start  homewards  if  they  wished  to  be  back  before  dark. 
But  the  good  man  was  fully  engaged  in  discussing  with  a  neighbour 
the  all  engrossing  subject  of  the  approaching  war  with  Prussia,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  would  listen  to  lier. 

However,  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  fetch  the  cart,  but  Nina*8 
difficulties  were  not  yet  over,  for,  as  she  said  farewell  to  Albreoht 
Elshagen  and  his  mother,  the  latter  placed  in  her  hands  a  small 
parcel,  and  said  with  a  kiss  : — 

"  You  must  wear  them  for  his  sake,  my  dear,"  and  before  the 
young  girl  could  make  any  remonstrance  or  ask  any  questions,  her 
aunt  hurried  her  away. 

It  was  a  weary  drive  home  to  the  mill,  and  Nina  had  plenty 
of  time  for  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  far  from  pleasant.  She 
felt  that  she  had  been  carried  away  by  unusual  excitement,  and  had 
acted  foolishly,  and  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  could  say  to  Karl 
when  they  met.  Her  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the  mysterious 
parcel  just  given  to  her,  and  she  could  not  resist  tiie  temptation  of 
opening  it  at  once.  She  found  it  to  contain  a  large  silver  cross  and 
chain,  and  a  pair  of  earrings.  Now  it  had  always  been  the  desire 
of  poor  little  Nina's  heart  to  possess  such  ornaments  as  these,  for 
there  was  not  a  single  maiden  of  her  acquaintance  who  did  not 
own  something  of  the  kind,  and  she  had  often  blushed  for  her 
poverty,  in  being  different  from  her  companions.  But  now,  alas ! 
they  had  come  to  her  only  to  tempt  her,  ihr  she  felt  that  she  dared 
not  keep  the  present,  which  came  from  Albrecht  Elshagen,  and  was 
to  be  worn  for  his  sake. 

No  !  she  was  foolish  and  frivolous  no  doubt,  but  Nina  Lenkhof 
was  true  at  heart.  Yet  as  she  thought  over  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  compared  in  her  mind  the  wealth  and  luxurious  home  of  her 
new  lover,  with  the  poverty  and  hard  labour  of  poor  Karl,  she 
sighed,  and  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  they  could  but  change 
places. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  ISeI)oIti !  i  tuatia  at  ti)e  Boot  anH  finocit." 

Thou*rt    blind ;    He'll  taico  tlio   Bcalofi 


Bbhold  !  a  Stranger's  at  tho  door ! 
He  gently  knocks,  has  knocked  before, 
lias  vaited  long,  is  waiting  still ; 
Tou  treat  no  otncr  friend  so  ill. 

But  will  He  prove  a  Friend  indeed  ? 
He  will !  the  vcr}'  Friend  you  need ! 
The  Man  of  Nazareth,  'tis  Ho 
"With  garments  dyed  at  Calvary. 

Oh  lovely  attitadc !    Ho  stands 
With  melting  heart,  an<l  laden  hands ! 
Oh  matchless  kindness  I  and  Ro  shows 
This  matchlcsd  kindness  to  His  foes. 

Bisc,  toucVd  with  gratitude  divine ; 
Tnm  out  His  enemy  and  thine, 
That  hateful,  hell-lK>ni  raonstiT,  Sin  ; 
And  let  the  Heavenly  Stranger  in ! 


If  thou  art  poor  (and  puor  thou  nit). 

Lo !  Ho  has  riches  to  impart ; 

Nor   wealth,  in    which    mean    av'ricc 

rolls, 
0  better  far !  the  wealth  of  souls. 


away 
And  lut  in  ev(  rl  isting  day : 
Naked  thou  art ;  but  He  shall  dress 
Thy  blushing  soul  in  Hightcousncss. 

Art  thou  a  weeper  ?    Grief  shall  fly ; 
For  who  can  weep  with  Jesus  by  ? 
No  terror  Fhall  thy  hopes  annoy ; 
No  tear,  except  tho  tear  of  joy. 

Admit  Him,  for  the  human  breast 
Ne'er  entertained  ho  kind  a  ^ucst ; 
Admit  Him,  for  you  can't  expel : 
"Where'er  He  comes,  He  comes  to  dwuU. 

Admit  Him,  ere  His  anger  burn  ; 
His  feet,  departed,  ne'er  return  ! 
Admit  Him,  or  the  hour  's  at  hand 
When  at  His  door  drnied  you  *11  stand. 


Y»:t  know  (nor  of  the  terms  complain). 
If  Jesus  conit.'s.  He  comes  to  rei^n  ; 
To  rei^n  and  with  no  partial  sway 
Thoughts  muHt  bo  slain,  that  disobey. 

Sovereign  of  souls  !  Thou  I'riiu'o  of  Peace ! 
0  may  Thv  gentle  reign  increase  ! 
Throw  wiJe  the  door  each  willing  mind. 
And  be  His  empire  all  mankind. 

Joseph  Giiiuc,  llO^j, 


Utfimion 

ox  PASSLVa  A  BEOOAB-WOMAN'  ON*  THE  ROAD, 

BY  JAMES    HILIiYAhD,  D.D.,  BECTOP.   Of   IXOOLlJfiBV. 

"  And  he  spike  a  pin-i!-  un*.  >  t:'*.m  to  this  end,  that  m^.n  o:i;;ht  alwav-i  to  prav, 
a-ilnottofaiat."— S:.  LiL.  :.v;.i.  1. 

IDINO  round  by  Corby  tliis  inoriiin:r,  I  mot  a  bop^gar- 
womaij,  wlio  ask'rd  me  foT  alms  .'is  1  passt.'d.  For  tho 
moiiiC'Ut  I  XofAi  no  Eoti'y?  of  L'-t  ;  brit  ro'.ollooliri;^  I  had 
lakoii  f.'lianjje  at  the  bar  about  half  azi  hour  b'-fore,  I 
check <:d  mv  mare,  aad  turned  round  \vitji  tlio  intf-uiion 
of  giving  some  hali-jj-.n^o  to  tlio  j^^or  c-n-alure.  Th«;  wouiau, 
however,  had  ^onf:  on  without  looking  }^<-l;ind  hor,  bo  I  did  not  btop, 
but  proceeded  on  i;iy  w:.y  ;  and  tliUH  the  misled  th'*  alms  I  had,  on 
second  t li ou  ;r h t  - .  '  i  <  «■  i  g:.  k- d  for  h or . 

Even  thus,  it  o'.curr'.-d  to  m*.-,  may  it  be,  ofiener  than  we  *>uppect, 
with  God^s  dealin;r-  toward?;  ouri9»rIve=.  We  a«;k  something,  it  may 
be,  in  prayer,  and  for  a  monient  lie  seems  no:  to  give  ear.  l^resently 
in  His  infinite  ::**-. rf.y  He  turni;  ifj  grant,  when  lo !  injbiead  of  a 
siippliani  at  the  *}irone  of  gra'.e,  lie  finds,  if  not  a  backBliding 
sinner,  at  leafs t  '4  'uieje's-.  a:!'!  iunguid  believer,  who  has  alxnont 
forgotten  his  own  petition,  and  wh^  at  any  rate,  has  oeased  to 
press  it,  notwj'.libtanding  the  encouragement  afi''-»rd©d  in  ScnptaM 
to  earnest  and  i.vi»ea'wirJ  prayer. 

"  In  due  eeawjn  "  w*.-  are  v>ld — i^of  on  the  Fpur — ^we  Bhall 
hut  the  condition  is  annexed,  '• «/  tre  faint  h*A  "  ((xaL  tL  9).     In 
historr  of  our  hfavioui''»»  walk  on  earth,  we  notioe  that  it 
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importunity  of  BOveral  of  His  petitioiieHi  which  prevailed,  -when  He 
had  Himself  Boemed  predisposed  not  to  grant.  The  STTophenioian 
TFoman  is  a  case  remarkably  in  point.  Had  she  not  urged  her  suit 
almost  to  ahameleasnesB,  it  would  to  all  human  appearances,  have 
been  rejected  (Mark  vii.  29).  The  woman  of  Samaria  is  another 
instance :  "Sir,  give  me  of  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither 
come  hither  to  diaw."  The  parable  of  the  importunate  friend, 
referred  to  in  our  motto,  is  a  third.    Indeed  they  abound ;  and  all 


go  to  teach  the  same  lesson,  that  ve  must  show  by  our  eagerness 
and  anxiety  that  the  thing  asked  for  is  worth  having,  and  that  we 
care  about  it.  And  Ood  ia  so  gracious  as  to  illustrate  His  own 
ways  by  reforenco  to  our  dealings  with  ono  another.  Had  the  old 
woman  I  met  on  the  i-oad  stopped  but  for  half  a  minute,  or  so  much 
a§  looked  once  behind  her,  she  would  havo  taken  something  for  her 
pains.  We  must  not  so  lightly  regard  the  good  things  Ood  intends 
for  us,  as  not  to  think  them  worth  twice  asking  for,  or  even  waiting 
the  necessary  time  it  must  take  to  bestow  them. 

We  might  learn  a  lesson  in  this  respect  from  our  very  children, 
who  are  clever  enough  to  understand  the  frequent  success  which 
attends  upon  repeatedly  urging  their  request  for  matters  of  the 
h'^htest  moment.  How  much  more  shall  our  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  it  all  goad  things,  to  them  that  ask 
in  faith,  and  persevere  in  asking  f 
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Z^&l  (Conquering  BitKcultice. 

BY  THE  HON.  AND  EEV.  W.  H.  LYTTELTON,  HECTOR  OF  HAOLEY. 

St.  Mark  ii.  3,  4. — "  And  they  come  unto  Him^  hringing  one  sick  of  the 
poky,  tchich  was  borne  of  four.  And  when  they  could  not  come 
nigh  unto  Sim  for  the  press,  they  uncovered  the  roof  where  He  was : 
and  when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  down  the  bed  wherein  the 
sick  of  the  palsy  lay,*' 

[HE  act  of  these  men  may  be  taken  as  a  tj'pe  of  the  great 
Christian  grace  of  zeal  that  will  not  be  conquered — a 
zeal  inspired  by  the  love  of  Christ,  by  the  wish  to  come 
to  Christ,  and  to  bring  others  to  Him.  Let  us  consider 
the  story. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  around  the  Lord.  It  was  so  continually 
in  His  ministiy.  As  He  travelled  tlirough  the  land,  the  roads 
where  He  passed  were  thronged  with  people.  There  were  sick 
people  laid  in  beds  and  couches ;  mourners  whose  faces  betokened 
some  great  present  grief;  there  were  mere  idlers,  such  as  are 
always  to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  world,  seeking  to  pass 
away  time  and  'see  some  new  thing;'  there  wore  scribes  and 
doctors  of  the  law ;  some  enquiring  in  earnest,  some  mocking,  and 
plotting  how  they  might  catch  the  popular  Teacher  in  His  talk ; 
there  were  poor,  doubting,  suffering  souls,  to  whom  life  was  a 
burden  and  a  mystery,  in  which  they  could  at  present  see  no  light, 
but  hoped  to  find  some ;  in  short,  there  were  representatives  of 
almost  every  variety  of  men  in  this  strange  world,  so  mixed  of  good 
and  evil,  of  folly  and  of  earnestness,  of  happiness  and  of  sorrow,  of 
enquiry  and  of  stolid  indifference.  And  upon  all  gazed  those  eyes 
out  of  which  God  looked  upon  man — gazed  in  their  all-piercing 
insight,  in  their  Divine  compassion ;  the  eyes  of  that  Son  of  God 
who  was  also  the  Son  of  man,  come  into  the  troubled  world  in 
the  name  of  Divine  love,  to  *  seek  and  to  savo  that  which  was  lost.' 
The  motives  that  brought  the  people  to  Jesus  were  various. 
Some  came  in  hopes  of  seeing  miracles.  This  might  be  irom 
idle  wonder,  but  it  might  also  be  from  better  reasons; — who 
does  not  long  to  see  that  course,  or  onward  march  of  what 
we  call  Nature,  which  sometimes  seems  so  hard  and  unfeeling, 
broken  in  upon  by  the  power  of  God,  and  shown  by  an  actual, 
visible  event  to  be  a  subject,  not  a  master — a  subject  of  the  Living 
God,  who  loves  all  His  creatures  ?  Many  came  also  to  be  healed 
of  some  plague ;  others  had  an  eye  only  to  the  loaves  and  fishes — 
to  what  might  be  gained  for  their  bodies.  And  there  were  men  of 
real  faith,  too,  who  verily  believed  that  a  great  time  was  coming  on 
the  earth  simply  because  Divine  prophecy  had  said  so ;  and  so 
these  were  watching  in  hope,  because  m  faith — faith  in  Gt>d  invisibly 
governing  the  world,  and  working  out  His  marvellous  designs. 

But  deeper,  perhaps,  than  all  these  attractions  that  drew 
men  to  Christ  was  this : — that  they  all  perceived  and  felt  that  He 
was  their  Friend — and  He  really  loved  all  men,  and  entered  into 
their  state.  Every  act  of  kindness  in  Him  was  a  fruit  of  b.  feeling 
of  kindness — the  kindness  not  of  a  Eling  only,  though  He  was  a 
mighty  King,  gifted  with  Divine  power,  but  also  of  a  true  Brother 
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to  every  suffering  or  needy  creature.  They  often  heard  from  Him, 
as  He  did  some  work  of  mercy,  the  words,  *  Son,  be  of  good  chee^* 
*  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort  ;*  and  they  knew  that  He  really 
loved  them,  and  felt  for  them  as  none  other  did.  And  more 
powerful  than  all  these  motives  was  the  feeling  in  some  that  He 
had  forgiven  them  when  no  one  else  would.  There  were  sinners 
whom  He  first  had  awakened  to  the  belief  that  God  would  forgive, 
and  was  willing  to  be  not  their  enemy  and  Judge,  but  their  merciful 
Physician  ;  there  were  souls  to  whom  He  had  opened  the  doors  of 
blessed  hope,  the  vision  of  heaven. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  gathered  round  the  Saviour, 
appeared  a  singular  sight.  He  was  in  a  large  upper  room, 
apparently  under  one  of  those  flat  roofs  which  were  often  used 
as  a  place  of  retirement,  sometimes  oven  as  a  garden,  and  to  which 
access  might  be  had  by  means  of  a  flight  of  stairs  outside  the 
house.  Remembering  this  construction  of  the  houses,  you  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  narrative.  It  seems  that  four  men,  bearing 
a  poor  paralytic  sufferer,  wished  to  bring  him  to  Christ ;  but  the 
crowd  was  so  great  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pass  through  it. 
For  some  reason,  it  would  seem,  the  case  was  pressing.  Perhaps 
our  Lord  was  about  to  leave  the  country  immediately,  or  perhaps 
the  need  of  relief  for  the  poor  sufferer  was  very  urgent,  and  he 
himself  could  not  bear  any  delay  in  reaching  the  great  object  of 
his  wishes — to  come  near  to  Christ,  to  speak  to  Him,  to  implore 
His  never-failing  mercy.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  they  were 
intent  upon  reaching  Christ's  presence  immediately.  Now,  observe 
their  ingenuity.  ^''  Necessity ^^^  as  the  proverb  says,  ^^  is  ihe  mother 
of  inventions  " — of  devices  and  contrivances  for  effecting  its  purpose. 
The  lukewarm  at  the  first  sight  of  a  difficulty  give  up  their  efforts ; 
but  the  minds  of  those  whose  hearts  are  really  sot  upon  success  are 
fruitful  of  devices  for  overcoming  the  obstacle.  The  lukewarm 
look  about  for  excuses^  but  the  earnest  for  means.  They  t::ill  not  be 
defeated.  So  it  was  with  these  friends  of  the  palsied  man.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  pierce  through  the  crowd,  they  hit  upon  the  device 
of  ascending  the  outside  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then 
taking  off  some  part  of  the  roof,  they  let  down  the  sick  man  on 
his  couch  into  the  midst  before  Jesus. 

The  sight  of  that  poor  sufferer  thus  lot  down  from  above  into 
the  midst  before  Jesus  must  have  been  very  moving ;  and  the  act 
of  those  who  so  brought  hira  proved  a  real  and  living  faith  ia 
Jesus,  in  His  power,  and  in  His  willingness  to  save.  And  so  He 
receives  them  mercifully.  His  words  are  remarkable.  He  says 
first  to  the  sick  man,  "  Son^  thy  sins  he  forgiven  thee.^*  Perhaps  to 
the  sufferer  himself  these  words  had  more  moaning  than  they 
seemed  to  have  to  any  indifferent  spectator.  It  is  not  always  that 
special  suffering  proves  special  sinfulness ;  our  Lord  often  warns 
us  against  thinking  so.  Men  suffer  sometimes,  as  we  are  so  beauti- 
fully taught  in  our  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  not  so 
much  for  their  own  good,  as  for  some  other  purpose  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence— as,  perhaps,  for  the  good  of  others,  who,  by  the  patience 
of  the  sufferers,  may  be  softened  and  moved  to  repentance  ;  or  to 
give  occasion  to  some  act  of  mercy  and  of  goodness,  which  would 
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not  otherwise  have  been  brougiit  out.  Who  does  not  know  of  cases 
where  this  has  been  the  effect  of  the  sufferings  of  the  good,  the 
gentle,  the  innocent  ?  and  who  can  doubt  that  when  it  is  so  with 
any  saint  of  God,  they  will  in  Heaven  hereafter,  or  even  here  on 
earth,  rejoice  so  to  have  suffered,  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
result  ? 

But  there  are  cases,  and  this  in  my  text  may  have  been  one 
of  them,  where  the  sufferings  of  the  body  are  terribly  embittered 
by  the  deep-seated  knowledge  of  the  sick  man,  that  it  was  in  his 
case  his  own  sin  that  brought  tliis  upon  him.  If  such  was  the 
case  with  this  poor  paralytic  man,  how  blessed  then  to  him  must 
have  sounded  the  words  with  which  the  Divine  Teacher  first 
accosted,  him — *Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,*  followed,  tus  they 
immediately  were,  by  the  words  of  Divine  power — *  I  say  unto  theo, 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  go  to  thine  house.' 

But  let  us  now  dwell  on  the  first  part  of  the  story  as  an  example 
of  the  zeal  that  will  not  be  overcome — that  makes  itself  a  way 
when  it  does  not  find  one  ready  to  its  hand — that  devises  means 
whereby  to  draw  nearer  to  Christ,  though  all  the  world  seem  to 
resist  it.  Would  to  God  that  there  were  more  of  this  zeal  among 
Churchmen  and  professing  Christians  with  regard  to  all  the  great 
acts  of  religion. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  of  all  signs  of  the  coldness  of  our  love  of 
our  Lord  is  the  easiness  with  which  we  accept  defeat,  and  see 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  religious  acts — of  anything  that  is 
only  for  His  glory.  *The  slothful  man,'  it  is  said  in  Proverbs, 
*  saith.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  path.'  So  does  the  lukewarm  man  ;  he 
does  not  care  for  the  object,  therefore  he  sees  a  thousand  difficulties 
which  probably  do  not  exist  at  all ;  or  if  they  do,  the  slightest 
energy  of  purpose  would  brush  them  out  of  his  path  like  a  cobweb. 
How  much  are  we  willing  to  suffer  for  our  religion  ?  How 
much  will  you  give  up  for  the  love  of  God?  This  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  degree  of  your  love.  What  is  the  worth  of  a 
love  that  will  suffer  nothing  for  its  object?  which  the  least  in- 
convenience frightens,  that  will  not  ever  *  put  itself  out,'  as  the 
phrase  is,  for  the  sake  of  its  professed  object?  It  is  but  a  thing 
of  words  and  profession,  not  of  the  heart's  core.  David  said, 
*I  will  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing; 
but  most  men  will  rather  say,  *  I  will  not  offer  unto  Him  that 
which  will  cost  me  any  iking  ^  or  more  than  a  trifle  which  I  shall 
not  seriously  feel.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  do  this  or  that 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  to  do  it  I  must  put 
myself  to  inconvenience,  shall  lose  something?  I  shall  suffer  either 
in  my  means,  or  in  my  credit  and  repute  among  men,  or  in  my 
ease  and  self-indulgence.  I  believe  that  my  Lord  and  King  died 
for  me,  yet  for  Him  I  will  suffer  nothing.  I  will  serve  Him  so 
long  as  it  is  easy,  but  as  for  bearing  the  lightest  cross  for  Him  you 
must  not  expect  it.'  This  is  scarcely  too  severe  a  picture  of  the 
religion  of  many — a  religion  that  has  no  heart  for  sacrifice^  that  is 
full  of  excuses,  empty  of  contrivances — that  is  ever  asking,  not  how 
much  can  I  do  for  my  God,  but  how  little  iieed  I  do  for  Him  ? 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  conduct  of  our  nation  in  literal  wars 
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and  in  spiritual  wars.  In  literal  wars  no  expense  is  too  great ;  in 
spiritual  wars — missions  and  the  like  for  the  conversion  of  mankind 
^almost  any  expense  is  so.  In  literal  wars,  if  we  are  defeated 
once,  twice,  twenty  times,  wo  should  only  go  on  with  re- doubled 
efforts,  with  larger  means,  with  ever-changing  new  devices ;  but  in 
missions,  the  slightest  difficulties  are  a  reason  for  giving  it  all  up. 
The  reason  is  that  we  care  for  the  one,  and  are  determined  to 
succeed  in  it,  and  therefore  we  find  contrivances,  resources  number- 
less; but  we  do  not  care  seriously  for  the  other,  and  therefore 
we  find  difficulties,  impossibilities,  excuses  without  end.  *  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way ; '  —  when  men  say  things  are 
'impossible,'  it  is  their  lukewarmness  often  that  makes  them 
think  so ;  it  is  that  they  have  no  real  will,  or  only  the  weakest  and 
feeblest. 

Or  look  at  men's  attendance  at  ordinances  and  means  of  grace. 
Almost  all  believe  and  confess  that  attendance  at  public  prayers  is 
a  means  of  grace  to  the  soul,  for  how  indeed  in  the  face  of  our 
liord's  promise,  could  they  deny  it  ?  Yet  what  a  slight  plea  will 
keep  them  away.  The  coldness  of  the  weather? — say  rather  the 
coldness  of  the  heart ;  for  if  the  slightest  worldly  gain  was  to  be 
made  by  it,  many  of  them  would  find  means.  Take  an  example — 
the  early  Communion.  I  do  not  by  any  means  deny  that  there 
are  many  who  could  not  attend  this ;  their  health,  or  other  real 
difficiilties,  prevent  it.  But  I  speak  of  those  who  could  come,  and 
who,  if  they  asked  themselves,  would  feel  and  know  that  it  would 
be  a  blessing  to  their  souls,  so  to  begin  the  day  with  Christ. 
Nevertheless,  very  many  excuse  themselves  simply  because  it  is 
a  little  difficult ;  some  slight  change  must  be  made  in  domestic 
arrangements— some  small  self-denial  must  be  faced.  But  that  u 
the  very  reason  why  some  Christians  tvould  like  to  do  it,  because  they, 
are  eager  to  show  to  themselves,  and  to  their  Lord  and  God,  that 
they  are  willing  to  suffer  something  for  Him ;  to  serve  Him, 
not  when  it  is  easy,  but  when  there  is  some  real  difficulty  in 
their  way.  Would  that  there  were  more  of  this  spirit  amongst 
us — that  there  were  more  of  us  to  whom  religion  and  religious 
services  were  a  pleasure  and  a  delight,  not  a  mere  cold  duty. 
Then  excuses  and  difficulties  would  vanish,  and  contrivances  take 
their  place;  the  earnest  wish  would  make  itself  a  way,  because 
it  heartily  desires  its  object.  We  want  more  of  David's  spirit — 
more  of  the  spirit  of  willing  sacrifice — more  of  the  mind  seen  so 
strikingly  in  the  men  of  my  text,  who,  finding  all  ordinary  means 
of  reaching  Christ  fail,  devised  an  extraordinary  one,  and  were  by 
Him  rewarded  accordingly.  Then  would  more  of  us  be  willing — 
yea,  rather,  eager — to  use  opportunities  for  taking  up  some  light 
cross  for  Him  who  bore  the  heavy  Cross  for  us. 

0  may  it  be  so  with  us  in  our  future  lives  more  than  it  has  yet 
been !  Eemember  St.  John's  words  defining  what  true  Christian 
and  Divine  love  is, — *  Hereby  perceive  tee  the  love  of  God,  became 
He  laid  down  His  life  for  us  ;  and  tee  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren,^  (I  John  iii.  16.)  The  true  test  of  love  of  God  and  of 
man  is  willing,  zealous  self-sacrifice. 
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The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Nina  was  very  sad  and  silent,  but 
ber  trouble  passed  unnotioed,  for  Tier  uncle  was  full  of  the  news- 
whicb  be  bad  beard  in  Yienna  tbe  evening  before. 

<<  It's  just  as  I  bave  told  you  all  along,  Hika,"  said  be  to  bi& 
TTife,  "  we  bave  done  notbing  but  waste  time  witb  all  tbese  Confer- 
onees  and  meetings  ;  Prussia  never  meant  anything  but  war,  and 
war  we  shall  bave  before  tbe  summer  is  over." 

"You  always  think  you  know  as  much  as  a  Prime  Minister, 
Hermann,"  rejoined  bis  wife,  *'have  you  not  been  telling  me  this 
Btory  for  many  a  day,  and  I  can  see  no  signs  of  war  yet." 

"  Then  you  must  bo  blind,  woman  !  "  exclaimed  the  miller,  im- 
patiently. "  Have  you  not  known  that  all  this  spring  preparations 
nave  been  going  on  actively,  notbing  but  recruiting  everywhere, 
and  more  than  that,  I  can  tell  you  now  that  all  tlie  reserve  army  is 
to  be  called  out  at  once,  that  third  levy  which  is  never  wanted  but 
in  time  of  war.  Last  night  there  was  a  rumour  that  tbe  eighth 
oorps,  under  command  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  was  to  be  ordered 
off  in  a  few  days  to  Brunn,  and  if  that  be  true,  you  will  miss  many 
a  neighbour  ftiom  tbese  parts." 

"  So ! "  exclaimed  Prau  Lenkbof,  with  awakening  interest.  "  Is- 
it  indeed  true  ?  What  a  lucky  thing  that  you  have  just  got  past  tha 
age  for  tbe  resjorve,  Hermann,  and  that  you  can  never  be  called 
out  again ! " 

I  To  this  tbe  miller  only  vouchsafed  a  gruff  remark  of  "  peace  or 
war  being  all  one  to  women,  if  they  only  kept  their  j&iends  at 
home,"  and  be  set  off  to  his  day's  work^to  make  up  for  yesterday's, 
holiday. 

Nina  had  taken  no  part  or  interest  in  the  conversation,  little 
thinking  how  closely  and  deeply  this  matter  of  the  war  would 
concern  her  hereafter.  She  was  ill  at  ease  and  dissatisfied  witb 
herself,  and  as  she  went  about  her  household  duties  slowly  and 
wearily,  she  asked  herself  again  and  a;.^ain:  **  Shall  I  go  and  see 
Gretchen,  and  tell  her  all  ?  What  shall  I  say  to  Karl  about  my 
evening  in  the  VViirstel  Priiter  ?  " 

She  did  not  dare  to  go  and  tell  him  openly  the  whole  truth  ; 
remembering  his  hot  temper,  she  could  not  summon  up  courage 
for  that,  and  there  was  also  a  kiud  of  foolish  pride  which  held  her 
back  from  confessing  how  she  had  Leon  led  on  from  one  thing  to- 
another,  and  how  heartily  she  repented  of  her  thoughtless  conduct. 
In  this  wretched  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  young  girl 
passed  all  that  day  and  tlie  next.  Meantime  she  liad  seen  nothing 
of  cither  Karl  or  his  sister,  and  she  began  to  wonder  and  feel  angry 
that  they  had  not  come  near  her.  She  forgot  how  quickly  malicious 
^  rumours  will  spread,  and  that  it  was  her  place  to  prove  that  they 
bad  no  foundation. 

It  happened,  however,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the  17th 
of  May,  as  she  had  good  cause  to  remember,  that  she  met  Karl 
Schubert  on  the  towing  path  by  the  river  side.  She  thought  their 
meeting  was  accidental,  little  dreaming  that  the  poor  follow  had 
been  walking  up  and  down  the  lonely  path  for  more  than  an  hour, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  her. 
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"Gbod  evening  Karl,"  she  said  lightly,  **I  hope  Grotchen  is 
weU?" 

"  Quito  woU,  thank  you,  Nina,"  he  replied,  trying  to  imitate  her 
carelessness  of  tone.  **  I  suppose  you  quite  forgot  your  promise  of 
spending  her  birthday  with  her,  but  when  you  wore  so  much  bettor 
employed,  that  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  you." 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  his  manner  which  roused  Nina's  anger 
instead  of  softening  her  heart.     She  exclaimed  angril}' : — 

**  Surely  I  may  do  what  I  please  without  being  taken  to  task  in 
this  way  for  it !  It  seems  to  me,  Karl,  that  you  forget  I  am  no 
longer  a  cliild,  to  be  scolded  and  ordered  about.  I  daresay 
Glretchen  did  very  well  without  me,  if  the  truth  were  told." 

"  I  daresay  that  you  did  very  well  without  us,  if  all  that  I  hear 
is  true,"  he  retorted.  '*  They  say  that  Albrecht  Elshagen  is  a  very 
pleasant  companion,  and  dances  admirably." 

**I  can  only  say  that  I  enjoyed  my  afternoon  in  the  WUrstel 
Prater  immensely,"  said  Nina,  in  her  anger,  **  and  to  crown  all,  that 
kind  Fran  Elshagen  gave  me  a  beautiful  silver  cross  and  earrings." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  many  such  pleasant  afternoons  and  many  such 
beautiful  presents,  Fraulein  Lenkhof,"  was  his  repl}'. 

Never  before  had  he  given  her  that  cold,  formal  name,  and  the 
poor  girl  felt  ready  to  cry  with  vexation.  Already  she  would  have 
given  much  to  unsay  her  foolish,  petulant  words,  but  it  soomed 
as  though  some  evil  spirit  of  pride  and  self-will  had  taken  pos- 
session of  her,  and  would  not  let  her  take  one  step  towards 
reconciliation,  though  her  heart  ached  for  it.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  for  a  minute,  and  during  that  brief  silence  the  whole  scene 
by  the  river  side  was  engraved  on  Nina's  memory  for  all  after  years. 
The  fading  colours  of  the  sunset  in  the  western  sky,  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Danube  rippling  calmly  by,  here  and  there  catching 
the  light  between  tlie  sluulows  of  the  trees,  the  old  willow  with  its 
bent,  gnarled  trunk  and  branches  sweeping  down  to  the  river's 
brink,  under  which  hor  lover  stood  watching  her  in  gloomy  silence, 
all  this  would  rise  up  vividly  before  her  again  and  again,  when 
she  should  be  left  in  sorrow  and  loneliness. 

She  was  the  lirst  to  speak,  but  she  eoidd  not  relent. 

**  WeU,  Karl,  as  you  have  nothing  pleasant  to  say  to  me,  I  will 
wish  you  Good-byo,  for  they  will  be  expecting  me  indoors,"  and  so 
saying,  she  turned  away. 

**Is  this  to  bo  our  farewell?  must  we  part  in  anger?"  murmured 
poor  Karl,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Nina  heard  liis  pleading  words,  and  paused  for  a  moment ;  then 
walked  on  slowly  to  the  mill,  though  her  tears  fell  fast. 

**  If  he  really  cares  to  make  it  up,"  she  thought,  '*  he  will  surely 
follow  me,  and  ask  me  to  forgive  him  for  being  so  unkind.  It  was 
cruel  to  say  such  things  to  me,  when  he  knows  how  I  love  him." 

Meantime,  Karl  stood  looking  after  her  with  longing  eyes. 

*'  Alas,"  he  sighed,  **  I  see  how  it  is.  Her  love  for  me  was  only 
a  young  girl's  passing  fancy,  and  as  soon  as  a  richer  lover  comes 
who  can  take  her  to  the  AVurstel  Priiter,  and  give  her  silver  orna- 
ments, why  then  she  is  only  too  ready  to  accept  him.  I  will  trouble 
her  no  more,  and  yet,"  he  added,  in  a  softer  mood,  **  I  wish  we  had 
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parted  in  peace,  and  that  Nina  had  shown  a  little  love  for  me,  for 
who  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again  ?  " 

He  watched  her  until  she  disappeared  through  the  open  doorway 
of  the  mill,  and  even  then  could  scarcely  tear  himself  away.  Thus 
parted  those  two  young  creatures  who  loved  each  other  so  truly  and 
so  well.  They  parted  in  anger  and  misunderstanding,  and  sdl  for 
want  of  a  word«  Had  that  word  of  love  and  kindness  been  spoken, 
which  each  one  was  longing  to  utter,  what  sorrow  and  burning 
regrets  would  have  been  spared  to  Karl  and  Nina ! 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  for  with  the  stirring  events  which  claim 
our  attention,  there  is  no  time  to  linger  upon  the  lovers'  quarrel. 

The  next  morning,  Nina,  who  had  scarcely  slept  all  night,  was 
full  of  eagerness  to  go  at  once  to  see  Karl  at  the  forge,  and  own 
that  she  had  been  to  blame.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  it  was 
a  very  busy  day  at  the  mill,  one  of  her  aunt's  periodical  cleanings, 
and  it  was  therefore  late  in  the  afternoon  before  she  could  get  away 
and  hurry  across  the  two  fields  to  the  low,  white  house  of  the  black- 
smith. She  felt  brighter  and  happier  than  she  had  been  for  days 
past,  for  she  knew  how  gladly  Karl  would  welcome  and  forgive  her. 
Full  of  eager  expectation,  she  arrived  at  the  workshop,  but  to  her 
dismay  the  door  was  closed  and  aU  was  silent  within.  There  was 
no  familiar  sound  of  the  hammer  and  anvil,  no  bright  shower  of 
sparks  from  the  forge,  no  glowing  fire — Karl  was  not  there  to 
receive  her  with  his  bright  smile — all  was  cold  and  deserted. 

Perhaps  he  had  finished  his  work  early  and  gone  out  with 
Gretchen  ?  Thus  she  tried  to  comfort  herself,  and  drive  away  the 
dim  foreboding  of  evil  which  was  slowly  creeping  over  her  heart. 
With  quick,  impatient  steps,  she  hastened  on  to  the  house,  which 
was  close  by.  Here  too  the  door  was  shut,  and  she  could  hear  no 
sounds  within,  but  at  her  knocking  the  latch  was  unfastened,  and 
Gretchen  stood  before  her  with  a  sad  face  and  tearful  eyes. 

**  Why,  Ghretchei^  what  is  this  ?  "  exclaimed  Nina.  **  Surely  you 
have  been  weeping.     What  has  happened  ?    Is  Karl  iU  ?" 

But  at  these  questions  the  lame  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed 
as  though  her  heart  would  break.  Now  thoroughly  alarmed,  Nina 
applied  herself  to  soothe  and  comfort  her  friend,  who  presently 
murmured  through  her  sobs  :— 

**  Oh,  Nina !  you  know  all.   Can  you  wonder  at  my  grief?  " 

"I  tell  you  I  know  nothing,  Gretchen,"  said  she,  impatiently. 
**  Tell  me  at  once  what  is  the  matter." 

Gretchen  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

**  Did  not  Karl  go  to  see  you  last  night  to  carry  you  the  news 
himself  and  bid  you  farewell  ?  " 

**He  told  me  nothing,"  cried  Nina,  with  passionate  bitterness. 
<<  Why  will  you  torture  me  with  this  dreadful  suspense  ?  " 

"  Karl  has  been  called  out  to  join  the  army ;  I  thought  you 
knew  ...  it  was  on  Wednesday  the  summons  came,  and  he  said 
he  could  not  go  without  seeing  you,  and  this  morning  .  .  .  ."  Here 
Gretchen' s  brojcen  words  were  interrupted  by  a  fresh  burst  of  sobs, 
and  Nina  saw  that  her  only  chance  of  hearing  more  depended  upon 
her  waiting  patiently,  imtil  her  friend  had  become  calmer.  She 
had  heard  enough,  however,  to  fill  her  with  grief  and  remorse, 
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thonzii  IB  thai  £rK  mocent  she  sm«elT  reuui^ed  the  «xt«&«  of  her 
ttisfomme. 

"  Where  Is  he  now,  dear  *  "  she  atsked.  pe-ritlv,  aft^r  a  xncwneni** 
pau*^-  "  I  wiU  go  to  Lim  in  Tienna,  a:  ihe  har^a<^kss  acT^hei^?. 
Bux  I  most  see  him  mgain  before  he  Iraves,  I  most  bid  him  faz>ev>ell.** 

**  But,  NiBAy  that  cannot  be/'  said  Gr^iohem  "  he  left  me  at  daT> 
break  this  momizi^,  and  is  nov  nearly  a  hnndned  milea  awar.  ^^r 
the  train  was  to  reach  Bnmn  before  ni^ht.*^ 

She  was  interrupted  bj  a  biner  ay  &x»m  Xina«  who  thus  found 
her  last  hope  dcsstzoyed.  Her  Wer  was  gone  to  the  scene  of 
war,  and  p^haps  she  might  nerer  see  him  again.  Ho  was  gone, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  and  when  he  had  come  to  bid  hor 
farewell,  she  had  repulsed  him  with  unkind,  thoughUess  wonis^ 
and  they  had  parted  in  anger.  XeTer  before  had  she  known  how 
strong  was  her  lore  fin*  Sari  ;  and  to  think  that  she  had  cast  him 
i^m  her,  and  lost  him,  perhaps  for  ever ! 

*'  Too  late !  too  late ! "  she  murmured  to  herself,  in  the  bittexness 
of  her  self-reproach,  as  she  hid  her  face  with  her  hands  in  anguish. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  daylight  was  fading  fast,  yet  the  two 
girls  noticed  it  not,  as  they  sat  together,  absorbed  in  their  grief. 
Little  by  little  Nina  heard  from  Gretchen  all  that  she  knew  about 
her  broUier^s  call  to  the  armv. 

Several  years  before,  Karl  Schubert  had  been  made  a  recruit, 
and  had  served  for  some  time;  but,  on  his  father  s  death,  he  was 
suiTered  to  return  home  to  his  occupation  as  a  blacksmith,  on  the 
pk'a  of  having  to  maintain  his  orphan  sister.  This  was  allowed  the 
more  readily,  as  at  that  period  the  army  had  been  reduced.  Each 
year,  however,  since,  he  had  been  required  to  join  in  military 
training,  and  now  that  a  great  war  was  impending,  he  was  calUni 
out,  with  the  rest  of  the  reserve  army,  for  active  service.  The 
summons  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  for  it  was  sudden  and  uu- 
expected,  but  there  was,  of  course,  no  help  for  it,  and  instant 
obedience  was  required  of  him.  He  was  in  the  eighth  corps,  which 
was  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  and  this  ct)r|>s 
had  been  secretly,  and  at  a  day's  notice,  ordered  northwards  to 
Bnmn,  that  it  might  be  in  readiness  to  defend  the  frontier  should 
the  Prussians  invade  the  Austrian  territory. 

'^  And  did  Karl  leave  no  message,  no  word  for  me?  *'  asked  Nina, 
imploringly,  as  Gretchen  finished  her  story. 

**  He  has  spoken  much  of  you  since  my  birthday,"  she  replied, 
'•and  wondered  why  you  had  not  been  to  see  us,  but  on  Wednosilay, 
Christine  Biiutel  came  here,  and  she  told  us  of  having  mot  you 
in  the  Wiirstel  Pniter,  and, — do  not  be  angry,  Nina, — she  addeil 
that  you  danced  constantly  with  Albrecht  Elshagen,  and  tliat 
evcrvone  said  you  were  going  to  marry  him.  It  is  not  true,  is 
it,  dear  ?  " 

'^  Did  Karl  believe  it  ?  **  asked  her  friend. 

"  He  was  very  angry  at  first,  and  woidd  not  listen  to  a  word,  but 
when  Christine's  father  came  in  and  told  the  same  story,  Karl  know 
not  what  to  think,  and  was  half  distracted.  One  moment  he  was 
on  the  point  of  going  off  to  see  you,  the  next  minute  he  declared 
he  would  never  speak  to  you  again.    Then  came  the  summons  to 
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join  the  army,  and  all  day  yesterday  lie  was  at  Vienna  until  tlie 
evening  when " 

**  He  came  to  wish  me  Good-bye,"  interrupted  Nina,  "  and   I 

parted  from  him  in  anger,  little  knowing Oh!  it  was  unkind, 

it  was  cruel  of  him  to  leave  me  so  !  But  this  morning,  Gretchen," 
she  added,  piteously,  ''  this  morning  when  he  left  his  home,  had  he 
no  last  word  for  me  ?  " 

Gretchen  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  the  poor  girl's  earnestness 
wrung  the  truth  from  her.  *'  He  said  something  about  that  young 
Elshagen,..and  added,  *Tell  Nina  that  I  hope  she  will  be  happy 
with  him  ?*  He  was  so  wretched,  poor  fellow,  and  he  believed  what 
Christine  had  said.  But  do  not  gcrieve,  Nina  dear,  I  will  write  to 
Karl  and  tell  him  that  it  was  false." 

Nina  was  silent,  she  knew  that  she  had  deserved  the  sting  of 
her  lover's  last  message,  but  she  felt  that  the  memory  of  it  would 
make  life  bitter  to  her.  What  would  she  not  have  given,  poor 
girl,  to  undo  the  past  ? 


CiiAPTEB  in. 

The  16th  of  June  had  arrived,  and  all  Vienna  was  full  of  excite- 
ment and  anxious  expectation,  for  the  news  had  just  reached  the 
city,  that  Prussia  had  declared  war  against  Hanover,  Saxony,  and 
Hesse.  For  weeks  past,  the  one  subject  of  conversation  amongst 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  been  the 
coining  war,  and  many  had  been  the  contradictory  rumours  on  the 
subject.  Now,  however,  all  doubt  was  at  an  end,  and  the  long 
threatened  war  had  actually  begun.  From  that  time  events  suc- 
ceeded each  other  so  rapidly  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
bringing  fresh  tidings  of  importance ;  and  to  those  who  had  friends 
in  the  army,  months  of  suspense  seemed  crowded  into  each  week. 

Amongst  those  whose  days  were  thus  passed  in  anxious  waiting 
and  watching  was  Nina  Lenkhof.  Ever  since  Karl's  departure, 
she  had  been  restless  and  unhappy,  going  wearily  about  her  daily 
toils,  and  as  difierent  as  possible  from  the  sunny,  light-hearted  girl 
she  had  been  before.  Whenever  her  uncle  returned  from  Vienna, 
or  neighbours  came  to  the  mill,  she  would  meet  them  with  the 
same  eager  question — **  What  news  of  the  war  ?  " 

But  the  poor  girl  could  learn  nothing  of  that  which  concerned 
her  most  nearly,  whether  Karl  was  at  the  actual  scene  of  war  or 
not ;  she  only  knew  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  Brunn,  and  was 
in  the  corps  commanded  by  the  Archduke  Leopold.  Gretchen  had 
written  to  her  brother  more  than  once,  but  as  she  had  received  no 
answer,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  her  letters  had  over  reached 
him. 

Meantime,  Frau  Lenkhof  looked  upon  the  absence  of  the  young 
blacksmith  as  a  most  fortunate  thing,  and  did  hor  best  to  forward, 
in  every  way,  hor  own  plans  for  her  niece.  It  would  be  such  a 
grand  success,  she  thought,  to  have  her  so  well  married,  and  the 
foolish  girl,  who  did  not  know  her  real  interest  now,  would  bo  only 
too  grateful  to  her  in  days  to  come.  But  since  that  eventful  after- 
noon at  the  WUrstel  Prater,  Nina  had  been  very  difficult  to  manage, 
for  she  positively  refused  to  meet  Albrecht  Elshagen  or  have  any- 
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thing  to  say  to  him ;  nay,  eho  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  give  her 
aunt  the  silver  cross  and  earrings,  begging  her  to  return  them. 
She  had  done  this  without  hesitation  or  regret,  for  the  passing 
vanity,  which  had  made  her  rejoice  in  possessing  tlicse  coveted 
ornaments,  had  all  been  forgotten  in  her  love  and  anxiety  for 
Karl.  Nina  little  thought  that,  instead  of  returning  them  to  Frau 
Elshagen,  her  aimt  had  merely  put  them  aside  in  a  drawer,  in  full 
confidence  that  such  a  foolish  sacrifice  would  soon  be  repented  of. 

It  happened  one  day,  about  this  time,  that  as  Nina,  who  had  been 
paying  one  of  her  frequent  visits  to  Gretchen,  was  returning  homo 
across  the  water-meadows,  she  saw  some  one  approacliiug  towards 
her,  and  to  her  dismay  recognised  Albreclit  Elshagen.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  fortunate  in  avoiding  him,  whenever  he  came  to  the 
mill,  but  now  she  saw  there  was  no  escape  for  her,  and  quickly 
resolved  that  she  would  put  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  any  hopes  that 
he  might  have  of  ever  making  her  his  wife. 

**  Good  day,  Nina,"  he  began,  **you  have  been  quite  a  stranger 
to  us  latelv." 

V  _____  ___ 

'*  Good  day  to  you,  Herr  Elshagen,"  she  replied,  coldly,  for  there 
was  a  certain  coniidence  in  his  manner  which  angered  her,  besides, 
what  right  had  he  to  call  her  **  Nina?  " 

**  May  I  ask  you,"  he  continued,  notliing  daunted,  '*to  turn  back 
with  me  along  this  path,  as  I  have  something  important  to 
say?" 

**As  you  will,  sir,"  was  her  only  answer,  while  he  led  the  way 
to  the  path  by  the  river  side,  near  the  old  willow  tree^.  Little  did 
he  think  how  ill-chosen  was  the  spot,  and  what  memories  it  called 
up,  for  it  was  the  very  place  where  Nina  and  Karl  had  parted. 

**  I  have  just  come  from  the  mill,"  he  began,  **  and  have  spoken 
of  my  purpose  to  both  your  honoured  uncle  and  aunt.  They  quite 
approve  of  it,  and  are  willing  to  favour  my  suit  in  every  way.  It 
therefore  only  remains  for  me,  Nina,  to  obtain  your  consent,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  excellent  opportimity. of  seeing  you  alone," 
He  paused,  evidently  expecting  her  to  say  something,  but  Nina 
was  silent ;  she  was  resolved  to  let  him  finish  his  story,  and  then 
she  would  give  him  her  whole,  final  answer  at  once. 

"  You  can  have  no  doubt  about  my  meaning,"  he  continued, 
"for  I  have  plainly  shown  my  preference  for  you,  Nina.  If  you 
will  be  my  wife,  I  will  make  you  happy  and  comfortable ;  you  shall 
be  mistress  of  a  good  house,  you  shall  have  plenty  of  money,  every- 
thing in  short  that  you  wish  for.  I  am  only  waiting  for  one  word, 
dear  Nina,"  he  added,  in  a  somewhat  gentler  tone  than  tliat  in 
which  he  had  enumerated  the  advantages  he  offered  her ;  of  these 
Albrecht  was  very  proud,  and  he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  the  answer  he  should  receive.  As  he  told  himself,  ho  was  young, 
good  looking,  and  wealthy  for  his  class  of  society ;  and  whoever 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  wife,  would  bo  envied  by  half  the 
girls  in  Vienna.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  as  possible  that  any 
maiden  should  refuse  such  a  brilliant  position,  and  ho  could  scarcely 
believe  his  ears  when  Nina  replied — 

**  Thank  you  for  your  goodness,  Herr  Elshagen,  though  I  cannot 
profit  by  it.    No  doubt  your  wife  will  be  a  very  hi^py  woman,  but 
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you  must  seek  her  elsewhere.     As  for  me,  I  shall  never  many 
any  one  but  Karl  Schubert." 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  the  young  girl  turned  quickly  towards 
the  mill,  leaving  her  suitor  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to  follow 
her  or  seek  any  further  explanation.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
heard  of  this  Karl  Schubert,  a  blacksmith,  but  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  finding  in  him  a  favoured  rival. 

As  Albrecht  Elshagen  slowly  turned  towards  Vienna,  he  felt  that 
he  had  not  been  faiily  dealt  with,  though  he  was  too  generous  to 
taunt  Nina  with  the  memory  of  that  eventful  afternoon  in  the 
Wlirstel  Prater,  or  the  presents  which  she  had  accepted  from  him . 

Nina,  meantime,  had  hurried  homewards  in  no  enviable  state  of 
mind,  for  she  well  knew  that  she  had  not  been  blameless  in  the 
matter.  As  she  entered  the  mill,  her  aunt  watched  her  with  curi- 
osity, evidently  expecting  to  hear  some  news,  but  Nina,  fearful  that 
the  glowing  fire-light  would  reveal  her  emotion,  quickly  took  up  a 
newspaper  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  sat  down  on  a  low 
stool  by  the  fire  to  read  it.  At  first  she  glanced  at  it  carelessly,  but 
the  heading  of  one  of  the  columns  arrested  her  attention. 

*'  Ah!  that  is  the  Zeitung  which  Albrecht  Elshagen  brought  me," 
said  Frau  Lenkhof,  "he  knows  that  your  uncle  hears  the  news 
abroad,  and  seldom  brings  me  home  a  paper,  though  little  enough 
is  the  time  I  have  for  reading.  But  tell  me,  Nina,  my  child,"  she 
added,  "  did  you  not  meet  Albrecht  just  now?" 

But  Nina  heeded  not  her  aunt's  words,  nay  she  heard  them  not, 
so  engrossed  was  she  in  the  news  which  she  eagerly  devoured,  for 
they  were  tidings  of  the  war,  tidings  such  as  she  had  hitherto  longed 
for  in  vain  of  that  eighth  corps  under  the  Archduke  Leopold,  in 
which  Karl  served.  She  read  on  hurriedly,  breathlessly,  for  seldom 
indeed  had  the  Zeitung  contcdned  such  exciting  news.  The  Prussians 
had  been  victorious  in  three  engagements,  in  one  of  which  Kam- 
ming,  the  Austrian  General,  had  been  defeated  at  Nachod,  by 
the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Upon  this,  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  had  been  ordered  to  join  General  Kamming  who  had 
retreated  to  the  town  of  Skalitz. 

In  her  agitation,  Nina  could  scarcely  read  on  when  she  had  read 
tiius  far,  here  was  Karl  on  the  very  eve  of  a  battie,  for  only  a  few 
lines  farther  on,  her  eye  caught  the  words,  "  Action  of  Skalitz." 
Yes,  on  the  28th  of  June,  in  that  eventful  battle,  was  decided 
whether  the  Prussian  army  should  succeed  in  making  its  way 
through  the  mountains,  by  what  were  called  the  gates  of  Bohemia, 
or  be  driven  back.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  both  sides  fought 
bravely,  but  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  give  up  one  position 
after  another,  until  the  wood  on  the  north  of  the  town  was  taken, 
and  Skalitz  itself  was  stormed.  This  was  the  news  which  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  received,  as  he  waited  anxiously  on 
the  neighbouring  hill  of  Kosteletz,  within  sound  of  the  rolling 
thimder  of  the  cannons.  General  Steinmotz  had  won  a  gi^eat 
victory,  but  the  Austrian  girl  cared  not  for  Crown  Princes  or 
Generals ;  her  eye  quickly  passed  on  to  the  long  list  which  was 
given  on  the  next  page,  of  some  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  She 
scarcely  dared  to  road  it,  for  the  names,  to  her  excited  feelings, 
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seemed  written  ia  blood.  Her  aimt,  snrpriBed  at  her  lon^  silence, 
TTOs  watching  her  with  curiosity,  when  ehe  saw  the  paper  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  Nina,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  trying  ta 
check  the  convulsive  aoba  that  betrayed  her. 

"What  has  happened?  AVhat  is  it,  Nina?"  exclaimed  Frau 
Lenkhof,  in  alarm.  "I  did  hear  something  about  a  battle  in  the 
mountains,  but  why  shoidd  yon  take  it  to  heart  like  this  ?  " 

The  poor  girl  could  not  answer;  shewasovercomeby  the  violence 

of  her  grief,  for  there,  amongst  the  names  in  that  sad  record  of 

those  who  were  missing,  of  whom  it  was  still  unknown  whether 

they  were  killed  or  wounded,  was  "  !Karl  Schubert." 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  WEE\'IL8  IK  A  GEAKART. 

BT  JAUSB  HILDYARD,    B.D.,    B£OTOR  OF  UTOOUISDY. 

|HES£  little  animals  are  so  nomerous  and  so  destructive 
that  in  a  few  months  they  have  almost  entirely  demolished 
a  heap,  consisting  of  six  quarters  of  barley. 

Their  method  is  to  bore  a  small  hole  into  the  centre  of 
tho  grain,  &om  whence  they  extract  all  the  farinaceous 
leaving  the  husk  hollow.  No  one,  who  had  not  seen  i:s 
with  his  own  eyes,  could  realize  it,  for  the  desolation  ia 
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more  complete  than  if  £fty  mice  or  half-a-dozen  rats  had  been  at 
wqrk  for  the  same  time;  with  this  only,  difference,  that  the  injury 
done  by  the  weevil  is  not  so  apparent  to  the  casual  observer, 
as  the  shell  of  the  com  still  remains,  like  that  of  a  nut  whose 
inside  has  been  devoured  by  a  grub,  while  all  the  nutritive  por- 
tion is  effectually  removed.  And  yet  the  little  insect  itself  is  so 
tiny  that  it  would  pass  easily  through  the  eye  of  a  tolerably-sized 
needle. 

Alas,  even  so  it  is  with  the  state  of  man,  if  not  under  the  constant 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace.  A  multitude  of  the  smaller  defectr 
of  character  will  so  undermine  his  soul's  health,  that,  though  no. 
perhaps  obvious  t6  the  ordinary  spectator,  it  shall,  in  reality,  be  in 
a  more  desperate  condition  than  if  subject  to  the  influence  of  some 
one  or  two  more  decided  tendencies  to  vice. 

Tliis  petty  plague  of  evil  habits  in  little  thin^^s,  long  indulged 
with  impunity,  gradually  saps  the  foundation  of  all  moral  virtue 
within,  and  eats  up,  as  it  were,  imperceptibly,  all  the  better  qua- 
lities both  of  head  and  heart ;  till  at  length  nothing  is  left  but  an 
empty  shell,  fair  indeed  as  ever  to  look  upon,  but,  when  put  to  the 
test,  proving  nothing  but  a  duy  heap  of  husks. 

And  yet  all  the  while  that  this  fearful  devastation  was  going  on, 
there  was  nothing  on  whit^  to  lay  the  finger  as  calling  for  severe 
and  immediate  correction.  Oh,  it  is  only  a  trifle!  Dear  me,  what 
a  fuss  to  make  about  such  a  litdt»  matter  as  that ! 

And  then  comes  the  m<M:al  of  the  tale. — Who  would  have  thought 
it?  The  unchecked  small  beginnings  have  increased  till  their 
number  at  length  is  legion.  Thai  which  was  weak  and  powerless 
when  single  has  become  irresistiblo  by  being  multiplied  ;  and  the 
whole  man  falls  a  prey  to  the  unwise  disregard  of  Little  things. 
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BY  GEOBaB  VEKABLES,  S.C.L.,  VIGAK  OF  8.  KATTHEw's,  LEICESIXB. 

THE  ORGANBtt. 

fERY  glad  am  I  that  I  had  not  to  write  upon  this  subject 
twenty  years  a^.  If  attempted  then,  tlio  task  would 
have  been  undertaken  with  a  consciousness  that  it  must 
excite  the  ire  of  many  of  the  organists  of  that  day.  For 
their  system  must  have  been  attacked  altogether.  Who 
would  now  endure  the  interludes,  voluntaries,  grace  notes,  flourishes, 
and  grand  display  of  *  talent '  which  called  forth  the  wonderment  of 
the  untutored  mind  of  that  period,  and  the  envy  of  the  youHi  who 
was  **  just  beginning  to  play  a  little?" 

Certainly  very  few  modem  organists  would  endure  such  per- 
formances, and  the  improvement  in  the  taste  of  most  church  con- 
gregations is  such  as  would  scarcely  tolerate  them.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  these  associations 
with  the  *  Organ-loft '  of  earlier  days. 
10 
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In  dwelling  upon  the  characteristics  of  a  good  organist,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  he  must  bo  able  to  play  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  and  feeling.  While  avoiding  all  extravagancies 
in  any  display  of  feeling,  he  will  know  and  appreciate  the  vast 
power  for  good  which  lies  in  giving  a  religious  expression,  when 
playing  the  organ,  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  words  which 
are  being  chanted  or  sung.  Many  expressions  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms  call  for  the  deepest  feeling ;  and  a  good  organist — entering 
in  his  own  soul  into  the  depths  of  the  Psalmist's  emotions — will 
not  fail  to  express  them,  and  to  make  the  congregation  feel  them 
also,  by  the  very  mode  in  which  he  performs  his  duties  on  the 
organ. 

The  organist  of  the  present  day  ought  to  be,  and  often  is,  a 
thoroughly  devout  and  reverential  man.  You  will  not  find  him, 
while  prayer,  or  reading,  or  preaching  are  proceeding,  occupied 
with  the  arrangement  of  what  he  has  next  to  do.  With  occasional 
unavoidable  exceptions,  you  will  see  liiin  coming  forth  from  his 
«eat  (habited  it  may  be  like  the  rest  of  the  choir  in  his  suqjlice), 
and  humbly  kneeling  on  his  knees,  and  joining  with  the  great 
congregation  in  earnest  supplication  to  his  God.  Not  that  ho  is 
screened  off  at  other  times  with  curtains  from  the  people.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  lie  feels,  in  common  with  all  honest  churchmen, 
•that  just  as  all  shams  are  hateful,  so  screens  are  needless  to 
-conceal  any  man  in  the  performance  of  any  necessary  function 
in  God's  House  of  prayer  or  praise.  **  It  is  well  sceriy  0  my 
God,  how  thou  goest  in  the  Sanctuary.  The  singers  go  before, 
the  minstrels  follow  after,  in  the  midst  are  the  damsels  playing 
upon  the  timbrels."  There  is  no  concealment.  What  wondrous 
wrath  did  I  and  my  superior  brother  curate  draw  down  upon 
us  once  (but  that  is  a  long  time  ago)  for  daring  to  remove  the 
old  curtain  which  had  for  years  concealed  all  sorts  of  performances 
between  the  organ  and  the  said  curtain  amongst  the  organist 
and  choir!  But  we  braved  the  storm,  and  a  delightful  calm 
succeeded,  for  it  was  seen  that  we  were  right ! 

It  has  come  to  our  ears — yea,  the  very  bottles  have  been  palpable 
to  our  astonished  vision— that  beer  and  wine  have  been  *  smuggled ' 
into  the  organ  loft,  deposited  within  the  organ,  and  sipped  freely 
during  the  parson's  sermon.  The  curtain  fell,  and  this  indecent 
outrage  ceased.  But  most  organists  now  have  better  feelings,  and 
would  not  thus  desecrate  the  House  of  God,  or  indeed  lower  their 
own  character  and  self-respect.  Organists  now-a-days  are  often 
men  of  true  reverence  and  devotion ;  indeed,  a  really  good  organist 
must  be  a  religious  man.  No  other  man  will  long  distinguish 
himself  in  his  *  renderings '  of  certain  portions  of  the  services.  It 
is  admitted  that  men  of  taste  and  tact  may  do  much,  but  there  aro 
points  even  in  organ  playing,  where,  just  as  a  halo  of  religious 
leeling  seems  to  shine  round  the  face  of  tho  man  who  holds  much 
and  close  intercourse  with  his  God,  so  an  inspiration  of  the  force  of 
truth  seems  to  accompany  tho  very  fingering  of  an  organ  by  the 
devout  musician. 

Tho  organist  of  this  character  (and  such  is  the  true  organist) 
will  take  groat  pains  in  the  discharge  of  every  point  of  his  duty. 
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He  carefiilly  reads  every  verse  of  the  hymn  to  be  sung,  and  he  and 
the  precentor  (who  is  the  vicar  probably),  while  fully  agreeing  as  to 
the  advantage  of  using  the  same  tune  to  the  same  hymn,  will 
also  agree  tibat  that  very  tune  requires  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  mode  wherein  it  is  applied  to  one  verse  of  a  hymn,  and  then 
to  perhaps  the  next  verse  that  follows.  When  this  subject  is 
wisely  attended  to,  and  the  time  is  rendered  with  good  feelings  the 
effect  is  delightful  and  devotional. 

We  have  put  the  propriety  of  an  organist  being  religious  on 
scientific  grounds.  Might  we  not  also  put  it  on  a  far  higher  prin- 
ciple? We  have  heard  soul-inspiring  and  delightful  strains* 
(which  have  made  some  hearers  weep)  j&om  the  performances  of 
men  whose  characters  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Is  it  not  a 
distressing  thing  to  hear  almost  heavenly  music  produced  by  the 
agency  of  minds  not  set  heavenward  ?  Few  thoughts  are  so  solemn 
as  the  remembrance  that  preachers  may  point  heavenward^ 
choristers  may  sing  heavenly  songs,  and  organists  may  half  lift 
the  soul  to  heaven  by  their  music,  and  yet  themselves  not  be  safely 
pursuing  the  narrow  way  which  leadeth  imto  life.  We  say  this» 
though  happily  convinced  that  while  our  warning  is  solemn  and 
necessary,  it  by  no  means  applies  to  all  organists. 

Organists  are  ofton  choir-masters.  It  is  perhaps  desirable  they 
should  be,  and  that  they  should  exercise  the  choirs  thoroughly.  In 
doing  this  it  is  often  well,  however,  that  they  get  another  to  play 
the  organ  while  they  drill  the  choir ;  for  otherwise  they  cannot 
hear  the  defects  or  correct  the  blimders  very  readily.  The  vicar 
is  usually  precentor,  and  as  such  selects,  of  course,  the  hymns  and 
tunes,  and  chants,  as  in  a  cathedral.  But  when  a  proper  feeling 
exists,  the  precentor  and  the  organist  will  be  *  in  unison,^  and  will 
act  together  in  all  things  tending  to  promote  '^  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God." 

The  model  organist  is  a  really  humble  man.  He  is  conscious  of 
the  great  importance  of  his  office,  but  his  conduct  in  all  things  is 
that  of  a  man  of  God.  Beverential  and  devout,  he  takes  an  evident 
interest  in  all  he  has  to  do,  he  is  ever  eager  to  maintain  the  best 
feeling  and  the  best  behaviour  amongst  aU  the  members  of  hiS' 
choir. 

Church-organists  are  now  a  large  and  highly  respectable  body 
of  men,  and  in  hinting  to  them  how  to  discharge  their  duties 
aright,  I  say  to  them  with  much  good  feeling, — *  Aim  to  excel  in 
your  noble  profession.  Be  good  players.  Cultivate  much  delicacy . 
and  feeling  in  your  plajring.  Enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of 
the  words  to  which  the  music  is  being  applied.  Be  thoroughly 
reverent  and  devout  at  those  times  of  the  service  when  you  are  not 
professionally  engaged.  ]Rather,  too,  encourage  exposure  than  ^ 
claim  a  needless  amount  of  concealment.  And  let  me  add  the 
earnest  hope  that  they  who  so  admirably  lead  the  chants  and 
songs  of  praise  of  the  church  on  earth  may  be  men  of  true  re- 
ligion, who  shall  renew  their  glorious  anthems  in  the  church  of 
just  men  made  perfect  hereafter.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  any 
other  alternative.  In  every  sense,  then,  of  the  word,  do  I  say  to 
our  organists,  Be  Helvety.* 
12 
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Cf)e  iieatl)dbe)i  of  Hutfievfoi)!. 

EXTTHEBFOBD  was  for  some  years  miniBter  of 
Anworth,  in  Scotland,  but  in  1636  lie  was  sentenced  to 
be  deprived  of  his  ministry.  He  was  kept  in  prison  at 
Aberdeen  tiH  the  year  1636,  when  he  returned  to  his 
flock.  He  died  in  1661,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  apprehended  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus." 

■ 

Tread  lightly  through  the  darkened  room,  ftn  a  sick  man  lieth  there, 
And  'mid  the  dimness  only  stirs  the  whispered  hreath  of  prayer, 
As  anxious  hearts  take  watch  hy  tnms  heside  the  lowly  bed, 
Where  sleep  the  awful  stillnoss  wean  that  socm  must  wrap  the  dead. 

Hours  hath  he  known  of  ferered  pain,  hut  now  his  rest  ia  «illB| 
As  though  upon  the  spirit  worn  distilled  some  hoaling  balm ; 
It  may  be  that  his  drraming  ear  wakes  old  accustomed  words, 
Or  drmks  once  more  the  matin  song  of  AAWorth's  *  blessed  birds.' 

Oh !  groen  and  fresh  upon  his 'soul  those  early  haunts  arise, 
His  kirk !  his  home !  Ms  wild- wood  walk !  with  all  their  mcmorieti 
The  very  rushing  of  the  bum  by  which  he  often  trod, 
The  whUe,  on  eagle  wings  of  fidth,  his  spirit  met  its  Grod. 

A  smilo  hath  brightened  on  his  Hp — a  light  around  his  hromr ; 

Oh !  surely  *  words  tmspeakable '  that  dreamer  listeth  now*  { 

And  glories  of  the  upper  skyhis  raptured  senses  steep, 

Blent  with  the  whispers  of  Jdis  love  who  gives  His  loved  ohm  sleep. 

But  hark !  a  sound,  a  tramp  of  horse !  a  loud,  harsh,  wrangling  din ! 
Oh !  rudely  on  that  dream  of  Heaven  this  world  hath  broken  in, 
In  vain  affection's  earnest  plea — the  intruders  forward  press — 
And  with  a  struggling  spasm  of  pain  he  wakes  to  consciousness. 

Strange  lights  arc  gleaming  through  the  room,  strange  forms  atv  round  his  bed ; 
Slowly  his  dazzled  sense  takes  in  each  shape  and  sound  of  dread. 
"  False  to  thy  country's  honoured  laws,  and  to  thy  sovereign  loidy 
I  summon  thee  to  meet  thy  doom,  thou  timitor,  Kutherfbrd !" 

Feebly  the  sick  man  raised  his  hand,  his.  hand  so  tiiln  and  palec 
And  something  in  the  hollow  eye  made  that  rude  spMker  quail ! 
*'  Man!  thou  hast  sped  thy  errand  weli'-'ivt  ia  it  wasted  breath* 
Except  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  can  Imik  my  tryst  with  DeaAh. 

'*  A  few  brief  days,  or  briefer  hours,  and  I  am  going  home, 
Unto  mine  own  prepared  place,  where  but  few  gi«at  ones  come — 
tJnto  the  judgment-seat  of  Him  Who  sealed  me  with  His  seal ; 
Against  etil  tongues  and  evU  men  I  make  my  last  appeal ! 

**  A  traitor  was  His  name  on  earth !  a  felon's  doom  His  fete ! 
Thrice  welcome  were  my  Master's  cup,  but  it  hath  nome  too  late. 
The  summons  of  that  mightiest  King,  to  whom  all  kings  must  bow, 
Is  on  me  fer  an  earlier  day — ia  on  me  even  now ! 

**  I  hear,  I  hear  the  chariot  wheels  that  bring  my  Saviour  nigh ! 
For  me  He  bears  a  golden  crown,  a  harp  of  melody — 
For  me  He  opens  wide  His  arms,  He  shows  His  woimded  side ; 
Lord,  'tis  my  passport  unto  life !    I  live,  for  Thou  hast  died  I " 

They  give  His  writings  to  the  flames,  they  brand  his  grave  with  shame, 
A  hissing  in  the  mouth  of  fooU  becomes  his  honoured  name ; 
And  darkness  wraps  awhile  the  land  for  which  he  prayed  and  strove, 
But  blessed  in  the  Lord  hi»  death,-  and  blest  his  rest  abov9< 

HlSLOP. 
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BY  DUNHAM  BOWE  NOEaiAN,  YIOAA  OF  MIDDLETON  BY  "WTBESWOETH. 

Is  there  on  earth  a  spirit  frail 
"Who  fears  to  take  their  word, 
Scarce  daring  through  the  twilight  pale 
To  think  he  sees  the  Lord  ? 
With  eyes  too  tremblingly  awake 
To  bear  with  dimness  for  His  sake  ? 
Head  and  confess  the  hand  Divine 
That  drew  thy  likeness  here  so  true  in  every  line. 

Christian  Tear, 

[X  givino:  tlie  history  of  the  sacred  books  of  Scripture 
(luring  the  long  series  of  years  between  the  remote  past 
and  the  period  when  John  Wyclilfe  pursued  his  studies 
and  labours,  extreme  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  not  for 
a  niomt;nt  to  be  supposed  that  all  was  darkness  and 
ignorance  and  indolence  in  that  wide  span  of  a  thousand  years.  A 
careful  observer  may  find  in  ancient  chronicles  quite  enough 
ovidonce  to  convince  him  that  from  the  year  a.d.  404,  when 
St.  Jerome  completed  his  labours  to  the  dawning  of  *  the  morning 
star  of  the  rtlormation,'  John  Wyclifi'e,  a.d.  1380,  there  was  a 
ceaseless  endeavour  to  preserve  in  the  utmost  purity  the  Word 
of  God. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  every  Christianas  house  ;  indeed,  how  could  it 
be  so  when  tlie  cost  of  such  a  treasure  is  remembered  ?  Those 
written  cojnes  or  manuscript  Bibles  coidd  not  be  had  for  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds,  when  labourers'  wages  were  about  thre«.'  half- 
pence a  day,  and  thus  only  the  wealthy  could  obtain  the  iSacred 
Volume. 

Again,  there  is  another  feature  of  those  times  which  is  too  often 
not  remembered — the  want  of  power  to  read  and  understand  any 
language  but  the  one  in  use  in  the  country.  The  Scriptures  might 
be  there,  and  the  people  might  have  had  free  access  to  them ;  but 
then  the  Scriptures  were  as  yet  in  a  tongue  not  '  understanded  of 
the  people ;'  that  is,  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  (and  our 
own  amongst  the  rest)  they  were  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Missionaries, 
however  diligent,  could  scarcely  teach  every  person  tlie  foreign 
language  of  the  Bible,  or  give  the  Scriptures  entire  and  complete 
in  their  own  tongue  to  each  of  the  nations  to  whom  they  went. 

There  was,  however,  a  work  to  bo  done  which  taxed  the  energy 
and  learning  of  scholars  in  each  succeeding  age,  and  continually 
required  the  watchful  eye  of  those  who  were  jetdous  for  the  exact 
utterances  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Most  instructive  it  is  to  observe 
the  constant  pains  which  were  taken  to  avoid  errors  in  the  various 
copies  which  were  made.  Every  now  and  then  there  rose  up  feome 
able  and  industrious  scholar  who  made  it  his  business  to  collect  all 
the  most  perfect  manuscripts  of  God's  Word  which  were  to  be 
obtained.  Far  and  near  libraries  were  searched  for  these  valuable 
documents,  and  when  sufficient  had  been  secured  for  the  pui-pose, 
a  careful  comparison  was  made.  Even  the  very  smallest  altera- 
tions, the  most  trifiing  changes,  were  noted,  bo  that  when  the 
review  was  completed,  there  might  be  the  most  accurate  possible 
copy  of  God's  Word. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Jerome  there 
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was  the  first  notable  attempt  made  to  secure  perfect  accuracy  in 
these  manuscript  Bibles.  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  a  chief 
minister  and  friend  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  advancing 
years  betook  himself  for  retirement  from  the  world  to  a  monastery 
in  Calabria.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his  active  habits 
were  now  turned  in  his  retreat  to  the  special  works  of  acquiring 
from  foreign  countries  as  ^  many  manuscripts  as  possible,  and  in 
directing  the  labours  of  the  inmates  of  his  religious  house  at 
Yiviers  upon  the  manuscripts  brought  together  for  inspection.  The 
sagacity  and  caution  which  this  man  had  shown  in  managing  his 
master's  worldly  affairs  were  of  infinite  value  when  he  undertook 
thus  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  Heavenly  Master.  That  penetration 
which  required  positive  proof  and  undeniable  evidence  of  accuracy 
before  admitting  a  claim  in  a  mere  business  matter  was  now  of 
great  use  in  discerning  the  true  word  of  God  from  the  numerous 
interpolated  words  and  sentences  which  transcribers  had  introduced 
into  the  text.  Cassiodorus,  in  making  his  *  Eecension '  or  revision, 
or  review,  in  weeding  out  each  word  which  he  supposed  to  be 
wrongly  inserted,  was  most  careful  to  retain  every  syllable  which 
could  claim  any  weight  of  authority.  So  lasting  was  the  desire  of 
this  eminent  man  to  deliver  to  future  generations  the  exact  words 
of  God,  that  in  his  ninety-third  year,  he  composed  a  treatise  on 
orthography  for  the  guidance  of  the  copyists  who  were  working  at 
his  command.  Ceaseless  in  his  toils  himself,  he  did  not  suffer  his 
fellow  labourers  to  flag  in  their  work,  but  urged  them  to  a  diligent 
performance  of  their  duties  in  completing  the  great  work  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  The  burden  of  such  a  *  Recension  * 
as  that  made  by  Cassiodorus  can  hardly  be  understood  unless  we 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  had  to  judge  between  the  accuracy 
of  copies  made  from  that  Old  Itala  Version,  and  others  made  from 
the  version  which  bears  the  name  of  Jerome.  It  must  have  been 
most  perplexing  to  decide  in  several  instances  which  was  to  be 
followed,  and  to  determine  what  were  the  precise  words  to  be  set 
down.  And  yet  great  as  was  the  task,  this  untiring  worker  rested  not 
till  he  had  handed  over  to  the  church  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  faithfully  corrected  copy  of  the  Psalter,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Epistles. 

In  course  of  time,  a  greater  work  even  than  that  done  by 
Cassiodorus  stared  men  in  the  face :  a  work  too  important  to  be 
ventured  on  by  any  but  wealthy  and  influential  persons.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Cassiodorus,  that  is 
about  A.D.  802,  the  text  of  the  Latin  manuscript  Bibles  had  become 
so  uncertain,  and  full  of  smaller  and  greater  inaccuracies,  that 
even  an  emperor,  with  all  his  engrossing  cares  of  state,  could  give 
his  time  and  thought  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Charlemagne  had  observed  the  injury  which  was  increasing 
through  the  circulation  of  these  corrupt  and  faulty  copies  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  undertook  to  send  forth  once  more  what  upon  mature 
reflection  and  most  sifting  examination  appeared  to  bo  the  exact 
word  of  Gk)d. 

Alcuin,  known  also  by  the  name  Flavus  Albinus,  a  native  of 
York,  returning  home  from  a  mission  to  Home,  came  in  the  course 
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of  his  journey  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  The  emperor  was  so 
taken  with  the  modest  ways  and  deep  learning  of  our  countryman 
that  he  at  once  committed  to  Alcuin  the  task  of  making  a  fresh 
*  Becension '  of  the  Scriptures  for  public  use  in  the  church.  This 
learned  and  industrious  scholar,  thus  pressed  into  the  service,  do- 
voted  years  to  the  work  of  comparing  manuscript  with  manuscript, 
and  version  with  version,  and  gradually  forming  out  of  the  various 
copies  before  him  what  lie  considered  to  be  the  very  word  of  God. 

It  is  reported  indeed  that  Charlemagne  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  became  so  interested  in  the  work,  and  so  anxious  to  see  its 
completion  before  his  death,  that  he  helped  Alcuin  to  correct  the 
text,  and  in  conjxmction  with  several  Greeks  and  Syrians  had 
secured  such  accuracy  that  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  labour.  Alcuin's  work  upon  the  Bible  was  purely  a 
'Recension,'  or  revision,  of  the  Latin  versions  of  Holy  Scripture — a 
clearing  away  from  the  Latin  texts  everything  which  seemed  to  be 
improperly  there ;  and  so  thoroughly  and  effectually  does  he  seem 
to  have  done  his  duty  in  the  matter,  that  his  revised  copies  lasted 
on  in  use  for  centuries. 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know  that  there  are  even  now  to 
be  seen  manuscripts  which  are  supposed  to  be  copies  of  this  ancient 
and  remarkable  *  Recension'  of  Alcuin.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
is  one  of  these  manuscripts  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Charle- 
magne's Bible.  There  is  another  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
and  a  third  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Oratory  at  Home.  The  wonderful 
care  with  which  these  valuable  records  are  written  and  their  near 
approach  to  what  is  now  held  to  be  the  correct  language  of  Holy 
Writ  render  them  highly  precious  "in  the  esteem  of  those  who 
delight  in  ancient  lore. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  this  Alcuin  Recension  claims  a 
passing  notice.  It  is  here  that  we  see  a  somewhat  more  fixed  and 
regular  division  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  into  chapters. 
St.  Jerome  had  attempted  for  his  own  convenience  in  reading,  and 
it  may  be  in  remembering,  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  fix  the 
text  in  certain  lines,  and  these  lines  were  so  joined  together  that 
they  stood  out  in  the  manuscript  as  separate  groups  or  sections. 
In  course  of  frequent  re-copying,  these  groups  woidd  become,  and 
did  become,  confused,  so  that  by-and-bye  there  was  not  the  slightest 
certainty  as  to  what  was  at  first  intended  by  the  great  Latin  writer. 
Now,  however,  in  these  Alcuin  manuscript  Bibles,  there  is  seen  a 
plainly  marked  division,  and  as  well  in  the  Table  of  contents  the 
number  of  chapters  and  verses  which  each  book  contains — thus  :  — 
Josue  Ben-Nun  capp  xxxiii  habet  vers  I  DCCL  Mattheus,  capp. 
Ixxxi.  habet  vers  ii  DCC.  Each  stage  in  the  history,  as  we 
observe,  affords  its  share  towards  that  degree  of  perfection  unto 
which  the  text  at  length  had  attained  when  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  printer. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  more  expire,  and  we  find  again  the 
need  of  a  master  mind  to  revise  and  correct  the  current  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Latin  Bible.  This  time  the  work  is  done  by  Lanfranc, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year  a.d.  1089.  The  vast 
learning  and  profound  wisdom  of  that  great  man  were  used  un- 
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sparingly  in  the  task  of  separating  the  word  of  God  from  the 
numberless  errors  of  careless  or  ignorant  scribes.  This  *Ee- 
censicm  *  of  Lanfranc,  however,  did  not  obtain  a  very  wide 
circulation  out  of  England.  It  is  thought  that,  notwithstanding 
its  efficiency,  this  review  had  more  of  a  national  than  universal 
character. 

Half  a  century  later,  about  the  year  a.d,  1150,  Cardinal  Nicolaus 
engaged  in  a  similar  task,  and  soon  after  the  Abbot  StephanuS 
followed  with  his  contribution  to  the  great  work.  Indeed,  just  at 
this  time  many  able  and  holy  men  were  engaged  in  seeking  out 
from  every  available  source  materials  which  were  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  true  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  Increasing 
opportunities  for  obtaining  information  were  gladly  hailed,  and 
each  fresh  instalment  was  discussed  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 

About  the  year  a.d.  1200  there  began  to  appear  manuscript 
Latin  Bibles  with  corrections  and  marginal  notes.  The  authors  of 
these  documents  took  some  well  known  copy  as  a  standard,  and 
instead  of  revising  it  as  Gassiodorus  or  Alcuin  had  done  in  earlier 
times,  they  placed  their  emendations  at  the  side  of  the  text.  This 
system  did  not  go  on  unchallenged,  for  on  one  occasion  an  attempt 
to  use  such  a  document  publicly  was  met  by  an  interdict  from  an 
opposing  school  of  theology  (the  Dominicans)  a.d.  1256,  who 
issued  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  with  corrections  of  their  own. 

Amongst  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  notable  labourer 
in  this  work  of  the  preservation  of  Holy  Scripture  in  its  integrity 
was  Laurentius  Valla,  who  spent  his  time  willingly  in  endeavour- 
ing to  free  it  from  every  word  which  could  not  claim  upon  the 
highest  authority  a  right  to  stand  as  part  of  the  message  of  God. 

This  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  anxious  labours  which 
were  bestowed  on  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
this  brief  account  of  these  numerous  '  Eecensions'  or  revisions  which 
were  made  by  more  or  less  competent  hands,  will  serve  to  allay 
any  anxiety  which  may  be  felt  concerning  the  stability  of  God's 
Word,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  which  can  possibly  be  lost.  One 
paramount  idea  is  evident  throughout  the  long  course  of  years, 
and  that  is,  that  the  **  Word  of  God  is  perfect."  One  unchanging 
desire  is  manifest  at  every  turn,  and  that  is,  that  the  perfect  word 
of  Qt)d,  without  addition  or  mutilation  should  be  handed  on  from 
age  to  age.  Fear,  and  doubt,  and  misgiving  occasionally  dis- 
turbed the  minds  of  some  when  ancient  spots  were  cleansed  away, 
and  the  bright  mirror  of  Divine  Truth  was  burnished  anew  by  able 
and  judicious  hands  ;  but  who  is  there  now  to  lift  a  word  against 
those  patient  workers  who  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
proving  and  holding  fast  and  establishing  the  words  of  the  Most 
High?  Like  the  visage  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  which  appeared 
as  marred  during  the  struggle  with  the  powers  of  this  world, 
and  yet  presently  appeared  majestic  in  resurrection  glory ;  so 
the  word  of  God  may  appear  at  a  disadvantage  whilst  under- 
going the  ordeal  of  investigation  at  the  hands  of  acute  scholars 
and  yet  presently  shall  once  again  in  these  latter  days  shine 
forth  in  greater  splendour  and  power  than  ever  for  the  comfort 
and  healing  of  the  nations. 
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Thou  must  be  true  tlijseli^ 
If  thou  the  truth  wuuldst  teach; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another's  soul  wouldst  reach : 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  fuU  speech. 


Think  tiul  j,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  fc-i'd : 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  oi'  thina 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  lite  shall  bo 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

H.    BONAK. 


aioli'0  ^nbil. 


Pain's  furnace  heat  within  me  quivers, 
God's  breath  upon  the  flame  doth  blow, 

And  all  my  heart  in  anfcuish  shivers. 
And  trembles  at  the  fiery  glow ; 

And  yet  I  whisper,  As  God  will  I 

And  m  His  hottest  fire  hold  still. 

lie  comes  and  lavs  mv  heart,  all  heated, 
On  the  hard  anvil,  minded  so 

Into  His  own  fair  shape  to  beat  it 
With   His  great  hammer,   blow  on 
blow; 

And  yet  I  whisper.  As  God  will ! 

And  at  His  heaviest  blows  hold  still. 


He  takes  mv  softened  heart  and  lumts  it. 
The  sparks  fly  off  at  ever>'  blow  ; 

He  turns  it  o*er  and  o'er  and  hi  ats  it. 
And  lets  it  cool  and  makes  it  ^low ; 

And  yet  I  whisper,  As  God  will  I 

And  in  His  mighty  hand  hold  still. 

WTiv  should  I  murmur  ?  for  tlio  sorrow, 
TKus  only  longer-lived  would  bo ; 

Its  end  may  come,  and  will,  to-monow, 
When  God  has  done  His  work  iu 
me; 

So  I  say,  trusting.  As  God  will  I 

And,  trusting  to  the  end,  hold  still. 


Ho  kindles,  for  my  profit  purely, 
AfHiction's  g^wing  fiery  brand, 

And  all  His  heaviest  blows  arc  surely 
Intlictod  by  a  master  hand ; 

So  I  •'ay,  praying,  As  God  will ! 

And  hope  in  IliH^  and  suiler  stilL 


98»1)0  fiuilt  $t? 


IHERE  was  once  a  King  who  had  a  splendid  Cntliodral 
built  at  Jiis  own  expense,  and  issued  a  decree  that  no 
one  should  ho  allowed  to  contribute  anything  towards 
his  cliurch,  or  be  taxed  for  it,  as  he  wished  to  build  it 
entirely  himself,  at  his  own  cost.  When  it  was  <'(»ni- 
ploted,  he  ordered  his  name  to  be  engraved  in  large  goMon  lotlors 
over  the  chief  door,  adding  that  no  one  had  given  anything  to  it 
except  liimself. 

This  was  done,  but  in  the  night  his  name  vanished,  and  in  its 
l)lace  there  stood,  next  morning,  the  name  of  an  old  woman,  who 
alone,  it  stated,  had  erected  tlie  Cathedral.  Wli(»n  the  King  hi»ard 
this,  he  was  very  miu*h  astonished,  ho  ordered  the  old  woman's 
name  to  be  erased  and  his  own  placed  there  again.  This  was 
done,  but  next  morning  his  name  was  gone  again,  and  that  of  the 
old  woman  stood  in  its  place.  This  happened  thi'co  times.  Then 
the  King  reflected  and  enquired  who  the  old  woman  might  be,  and 
ordered  that  she  should  be  brought  to  him. 

Wlien  she  came  before  him  he  said,  "  My  good  woman,  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  how  it  happens  that  your  name  always  stands 
over  the  Cathedral  door ;  I  thought  that  I  had  built  it  entirely 
myself.  But  it  must  be  God's  will  that  it  sliould  be  so;  tell  mo 
therefore,  have  you  contributed  towards  the  Cathedral  ?  No  harm 
shall  happen  to  you,  on  this  account." 

Then  the  old  woman  said,  "Take  it  not  to  heart,  and  bo  not 
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angry  with  me,  gFacious  King  ;  I  am  a  poor  old  voman,  and  have 
to  earn  my  daily  broad  by  spinning,  but  still  I  ebould  have  wished 
mucb  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  God's  house,  if  you  had  not 
forbidden  it.  But  I  could  not  bring  it  to  my  heart  to  do  nothing 
at  all ;  bo  I  bought  a  couple  of  pounds  of  hay  and  scattered  it 
before  the  horses  who  drew  up  the  stones  for  the  Church."  When 
the  King  heard  this,  he  saw  Tory  plainly  that  this  poor  woman's 
sacrifioe  was  more  pleasing  in  God's  sight  than  all  liis  outlay  and 
expense;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  let  her  name  remain  over  the 
church  door.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  the 
name  of  the  old  woman  disappeared,  and  his  own  stood  again  in 
its  original  place. 

J.  F.  0. 


^ftt  JLittlt  Wlmut  4Srabe. 


OuB  liaty  liea  under  the  anow,  »w 

Our  baby  lies  under  the  mow, 
Out  III  the  dark  with  the  night, 

'While  tho  vind^  eo  loadly  blow. 
As   a  dead  saiot  tbou  att  pale,  bv 


That  little  dovo  in  iU  nest  \ 

Sliull  we   ahut   tho   habj-  out,   sweet 
wife, 

While  the  chilling  windj  do  Mow  ? 
Ob,  [Ijp  grove  U  Doir  it«  bed, 

Aai  i:a  covcrlid  is  snow  1 


Oh,  our  merry  bird  is   snated,  sweet 

That  a  rain  of  music  gave. 
And  the  snon-  falE«  on  our  hearts, 
And  our  hearts  are  eacb  a  grave ! 

Oh,  it  WHS  tha  Ininp  of  oui  life,  sweot 
■>Tife, 
Blown  out  in  o  night  of  gloom,— 
A  leaf  from  our  flower  of  love. 

Kipped  in  its  fresh  spring  bloom '. 
But  tbe  lamp  will  shme  above,  sweet 
wife. 
And  the  leaf  again  shall  grow, 
Wheie  there  are  no  bitter  winda, 
And  no  dreary,  dreary  enow, 

Sheldon  Chad  wick. 


p|oif  ppmiOH* 


^^^r^^^^^^n^t^ 


BY  MELVILLE  HOHXE  SCOTT,  M.A.,  YICAB  OF  OCEBBOOK. 

Colossians  ii.  5. — ^*  For  though  I  he  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I  with 
you  in  the  Spirit,  joying  and  heholding  your  order,  and  the  sted/ast- 
Hess  of  your  faith  in  Christ.^' 

WOULD  enquire, 

I.  Into  the  meaning  of  each  of  these,  Christian  faith 

and  Christian  order,  and 
U.  Into  the  importance  of  each,  and  of  both  united. 

I.  As  to  the  meaning  of  each.  And  I  here  would  take 
the  last  first,  as  being  the  foundation  of  everything,  viz.,  '  the  sted- 
fastness  of  faith  in  Christ.^    And  I  would  remark: — 

That  a  stedfast  faith  is  stedfast  as  regards  its  object.  The  man 
with  stedfast  faith  has  the  groimd  of  his  dependence  always 
the  same,  Christ  and  His  work  in  his  behalf. 

A  stedfast  faith  is  stedfast  as  regards  the  simplicity  of  it.  The 
man  with  stedfast  faith  has  the  ground  of  his  dependence  un- 
divided  and  unmingled.  Not  only  in  Christ,  but  in  Chi*ist  alone  is 
all  his  plea. 

A  stedfast  faith  is  stedfast  as  regards  the  constancy  of  its  action. 
A  man  with  stedfast  faith  has  his  faith  continually  in  action.  It 
is  not  a  thing  of  occasional  but  of  habitual  use.  *  The  life  which 
I  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.' 

A  stedfast  faith  is  stedfast  as  regards  the  perseverance  of  it. 
The  man  with  stedfast  faith  builds  his  hope  in  latest  age  just  where 
he  built  it  in  earliest  youth.  He  takes  faith  in  Christ  as  his  staif 
when  he  begins  his  journey,  and  with  that  staff  he  walks  till  jour- 
neying days  are  done.  Nay,  he  will  even  carry  it  with  him  across 
the  river  at  the  end,  *  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life.' 

A  stedfast  faith  is  stedfast  as  regards  the  persistence  of  it ;  for 
it  is  not  only  persevering,  but  persevering  in  spite  of  many  a 
beguiling  temptation  by  the  way.  A  man  who  leads  a  stedfast 
Christian  life  for  half  a  century,  or  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
either,  will  need  not  only  perseverance  of  faith  but  persistence. 
All  sorts  of  new  fashions  he  will  have  to  live  tlirough,  and  main- 
tain the  unchangedness  of  his  faith  through  all.  He  will  have  to 
be  called  old-fashioned  many  a  time,  and  he  will  have  to  be  so  too. 
Christ  and  Christ  alone,  and  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  must  be 
liis  persistent  song,  whether  it  harmonize  with  the  ever-varying 
strains  of  the  hour,  or  whether  it  does  not. 

Such  is  my  explanation  of  '  stedfastness  of  faith  in  Christ.' 

And  now — What  is  meant  by  order^  upon  which  St.  Paul  lays 
6uch  stress,  'joying  and  beholding  your  order,  and  the  stedfastness 
of  your  faith  in  Christ.' 

What  is  this?  I  may  describe  it  as  twofold.  There  ib  private 
Christian  order ;  Christian  and  Gt>dly  order  in  the  private  life. 

Order  and  firm  regularity  in  our  personal  habits ;  order  and  firm 
regularity  in  our  domestic  habits  ;  order  and  firm  regularity  in  our 
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domestic  rule.  All  these  have  a  high  importance  in  connection 
with  true  Christian  faith.  A  river  without  banks  becomes  a 
marsh  and  morass;  and  so  true  Ohristian  faith  requires  a  definite 
channel  to  run  in. 

Then,  besides  these  more  secular  and  external  forms  of  private 
Christian  order,  there  are  others  more  important  styi,  namely,  order 
in  our  domestic  religioiis  habits ;  and  order  in  our  personal  religious 
liabits.  Both  these  I  believe  to  be  very  essential  to  the  full  vigour  of 
Christian  faith,  the  latter,  of  course,  absolutely  essential  to  it.  Order 
and  firm  regularity  in  our  personal  religious  habits  are  bo  essential 
that  I  believe  that  true  Ohristian  faith  cannot  be  kept  in  anything 
resembling  true  vigour  and  reality  without  it. 

But,  besides  these  forms  of  private  Christian  order,  there  is  also 
what  is  equally  essential,  ndunoiyj public  Christian  order,  the  Christian 
and  Godly  order  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
under  this  form  of  order  I  would  name,  invariable  regularity  at 
worship,  whenever  it  is  to  be  had,  whether  Sundays  or  weekdays, 
so  far  as  health  and  absolute  necessity  permit.  And  then,  in  the 
worship,  the  accurate  following,  both  with  our  lips  and  with  our 
hearts,  of  the  prescribed  order  of  the  services.  I  believe  that  that 
form  of  order  which  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  utter  distinctly 
with  the  lips  the  large  portion  of  service  allotted  in  our  church  to 
each  worshipper  is  very  essential  to  our  Christian  benefit.  Silence 
in  the  church's  service  takes  its  rise  mostly  in  spiritual  deadness^ 
and  reproduces  and  multiplies  that  deadness.  It  comes  firom  in- 
dolence, and  ends  in  indolence  intensified. 

And  then,  as  a  part  of  that  order,  which  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  stedfast  Christian  faith,  I  would  give  a  very  pro- 
minent place  to  an  invariable  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  connection  with  true  Christian  faith  such  regularity 
will  bring  blessing  untold.  We  are  going  astray  from  all  Christian 
order  when  this  duty  is  omitted,  or  even  when  it  is  only  occasionally 
attended  to.  A  true  and  vivid  faith  in  Jesus  will,  I  believe,  force 
us  to  11  is  Table  systematically,  and  a  true  and  vivid  faith  requires^ 
I  believe,  such  systematic  attendance  at  His  Table  for  its  main- 
tenance and  support. 

As  part  of  the  Christian  order  on  which  St.  Paul  lays  such  stress^ 
putting  it  on  a  level  even  in  importance  with  Christian  faith,  I  would 
name  also — The  invariable  taking  advantage  of  every  other  means 
of  grace  that  is  provided  for  our  benefit  in  connection  with  each 
congregation.  Such  means  of  grace  are  to  be  considered,  St.  Paul 
^7oiild  toach,  to  possess  authority ;  to  have  that  in  them  which  the 
conscience  should  listen  to ;  to  have  a  claim  upon  us  which  we 
should  feel  to  be  binding,  a  claim  upon  us  stronger  than  any 
except  the  claims  of  necessity  and  of  peremptory  duty  in  another 
direction.  In  fact,  in  following  this  Godly  and  Christian  order 
which  the  Apostle  so  delighted  to  see  in  the  members  of  the 
Colossian  church.  Christian  people  would  realise  the  description 
ard  realise  the  blessing  which  that  verse  of  Psalm  xcii.  contains, 
*  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  ;flourish  in 
tlie  courts  of  our  God.'  It  is  the  fixedly  planted  tree  that  grows 
in  the  world  of  nature.  And  so  in  the  church  of  Christ,  <  Those 
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that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God.'  The  irregular  and  unsystematic  member  of 
Christ's  church  is  like  a  tree  unplanted,  or  planted  for  a  while  soino- 
times  and  then  rooted  up  again ;  such  trees  will  be  very  likely  to 
die,  or  at  any  rate  will  grow  but  very  little. 

I  would  now  go  on  to  show — 

II.  The  importance  of  each,  and  the  importance  of  both  united. 

(1).  The  importance  of  stedfnst  faith  in  Christ. 

And  I  woidd  remark  tliat  sUdfast  faith  in  Christ  is  as  important 
as  faith  in  Christ  at  all.  And  we  know  well  how  absolutely 
essential  is  that.  A  sinner's  faith  in  Christ  is  just  everything ; 
everything  for  acceptance ;  everything  for  holiness  ;  everything  for 
happiness  ;  everything  for  hope ;  everything  for  Time  ;  everything 
for  Eternity.  A  sinner's  faith  in  Christ  is  our  one  sheet-anchor. 
It  is  our  pillow  and  our  one  consolation  in  life  and  in  death,  in 
sickness  and  in  health. 

And  as  such  faith  in  Christ  is  essential,  so  is  stedfastness  of 
faith  in  Him  essential  also.     None  but  a  stodfast  faith,  in  fact, 
will  do  us  any  good. 

A  faith  unstedfast  with  regard  to  the  object  of  it ;  unstodfnst 
with  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  it ;  unstedfast  with  regard  to  the 
hourly  constancy  of  it ;  unstedfast  with  regard  to  the  i)ersovoranro 
of  it ;  unstedfast  witli  regard  to  the  persistence  of  it,  is  a  faith  on 
which  no  dependence  can  be  placed. 

"Wlierefore  a  faith  in  Jesus  that  is  stodfast  is  absolutely  essential. 
Witli  no  other  can  wo  bo  happy  or  holy,  or  safe,  or  saved.  No 
other  will  warm  tlio  heart  for  holiness,  no  other  can  bear  us  through 
safely  to  the  end.  And  as  stodfast  faith  in  Christ  is  essentiuly 
so  also  is — 

(2.)  Christian  order;  Cliristian  order  in  our  personal  lifo^ 
in  our  domestic  life,  and  in  our  life  in  connection  with  God's 
church.     And  such  Cliristian  order  is  essential  for  these  reasons: — 

Without  it,  faith  will  soon  come  to  nothing.  Faith  without  order 
in  our  personal  religious  habits,  and  without  systematic  order  in 
our  use  of  the  ordinances  of  God's  cliurch,  will  soon  disappear.  It 
will  be  like  water  with  nothing  to  hold  it.  It  will  be  like  some 
deHcate  plant  without  firm  soil  to  grow  in. 

Without  Christian  order,  we  shall  miss  the  most  essential 
means  and  provision  in  order  to  Christian  growth  and  sanctifj-ing. 
Order  in  our  personal  religious  habits,  order  in  our  domestic  re- 
ligious habits,  invariable  order  and  system  in  our  use  of  the  means 
provided  for  us  in  God's  church,  these  together  form  the  machinery 
whereby  the  living  Christian  is  gradually  trained  and  refined,  and 
made  what  God  would  have  him  be. 

Such  Christian  order  is  essential,  because  without  it  we  miss  an 
immense  amount  of  instruction.  If  a  Christian  man  could  exist 
as  such  without  orderly  and  systematic  personal  Christian  habits,, 
and  without  orderly  and  systematic  attention  to  the  ordinances 
of  God's  house,  ho  would  exist  as  a  most  unworthy  Christian, 
ignorant  and  ungrounded,  exposed  to  every  error,  and  liable  to  bo 
carried  away  by  every  wind  of  opinion  fhat  blows.  Whereas  the 
man  of  such  Christian  order  as  I  am  describing  will  be  a  man 
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well-instructed,  knowiiiij^well  the  foundations  of  liis  faith  and  hope, 
and  knowing  well  the"  difference  between  truth  and  error. 

Such  Christian  order  is  most  essential  also  to  the  Christian  man, 
because  it  both  keeps  him  from  and  strengthens  him  against  untold 
temptations.  The  man  of  determined  order  in  his  personal  re- 
ligious habits,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  God'f 
church,  is  saved  from  the  vast  mass  of  the  temptationa  to  which 
otherwise  he  would  be  exposed.  The  mass  of  them  will  not  touch 
him  at  all,  and  against  those  which  &o  touch  him  he  will  be  greatly 
guarded.  Young  Christian  persons  especially  cannot  conceive  the 
safeguard  which  it  will  be  to  them  to  accompany  their  Christian 
faith  with  determined  Christian  order. 

The  man  who  is  led  to  such  Christian  and  Godly  order  as  I 
am  describing  is  a  man  under  perpetual  spiritual  influence.  Planted 
in  the  church  of  Ood  and  dwelling  there,  planted  in  his  private 
and  domestic  life  beside  the  streams  of  God's  word  and  prayer, 
apiritual  influence  is  perpetually  brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  his 
heart  is  not  allowed  to  grow  hard;  his  spirit  is  not  allowed  to 
become  cold.  The  world  and  the  flesh  are  comparatively  shut  out, 
and  Satan  has  much  diminished  power.  The  seeds  of  good  prin- 
ciple are  not  allowed  to  starve,  and  the  feeble  spark  of  faith  is  not 
allowed  to  be  trampled  out. 

Thus  have  we  seen  the  essential  importance  of  each  of  our  two 
great  subjects  of  thought,  viz.,  stedfastness  of  faith  in  Jesus,  aud 
Christian  and  Godly  order.  They  are  each  essential  indeed.  Let 
nie  now  point  out,  lastly— 

(3.)  The  importance  of  both  united. 

Faith  in  Christ  without  Christian  order  simply  cannot  live.  It 
will  become  dissipated  altogether.  The  order  of  the  private 
Christian  life  and  the  orderly  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of 
God's  church  form  the  appointed  fence  and  guard  for  true  Christian 
faith,  and  form  also  its  growing  place  and  garden.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  Christian  order  without  Christian  faith  is  not  a  Christian 
thing  at  all.  It  is  dead,  formal,  useless,  wretched  beyond  concep- 
tion. It  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  tree  without  life.  Attempted 
order  in  private  religious  habits,  attempted  order  in  connection 
with  God's  church,  and  worship,  and  sacraments,  regularity  in 
every  means  of  grace,  without  the  spark  of  a  sinner's  faith  and 
love  towards  Christ,  without  the  spark  of  spiritual  life,  in  fact,  will 
be  the  coldest,  deadest,  most  comfortless  thing  possible.  Its  flxity 
will  be  the  fiauty  of  a  black  winter's  frost. 

Christian  faith  without  Christian  order  will  not  serve  ;  Christian 
order  without  Christian  faith  will  not  serve  either;  but  botli 
together  they  must  be.  Then  are  they  delightsome  indeed.  The 
faith  will  inspire  and  enliven  the  order,  and  the  order  will  flx  and 
confirm  the  faith.  The  faith  will  be  to  the  order  what  the  sunshine 
is  to  the  landscape,  and  the  order  will  be  to  the  faith  what  the 
warmed  soil  of  spring  time  is  to  the  corn-plant.  The  faith  will  be 
the  life  of  the  order,  and  the  order  will  be  the  life  of  the  faith. 

Both  of  these,  then,  let  us  seek.    Let  us  aim  at  being  like  these 
Colossians,  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote,  'Joying  and  beholding 
your  order,  and  the  stedfastness  of  your  faith  in  Christ.' 
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Harl  anU  Nina. 

There  was  no  rest,  no  sleep  that  night  for  Nina  Lenkhof ;  eyer 
before  her  mind  rose  the  image  of  that  terrible  battle-field,  where 
she  pictured  her  Karl  lying  neglected  and  forgotten,  d3dng  of  his 
wounds,  and  perhaps,  in  his  last  moments,  still  thinking  of  his 
faithless  Nina.  The  thought  was  agony  to  her,  but  there  was  no 
escape  from  it,  and  bitter  was  her  suJOTering  in  the  silence  and 
darJbiess  of  that  night. 

As  soon  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  horizon,  the 
poor  girl  rose,  and  hastened  out  of  doors  to  refresh  herself. 
She  hurried  on  through  the  water  meadows,  scarcely  knowing 
where  she  was  going,  but  the  cool  breeze  from  the  river  and  the 
rapid  exercise  revived  her  hope  and  courage,  for  she  was  too  young, 
too  full  of  glowiog  heaIth/4o  remain  long  utterly  miserable. 

At  this  moment,  she  sa^Mme  one  approaching  towards  her  along 
the  path  by  thefiTer  siAe;  it  was  a  woman,  as  Nina  noticed  with  some 
surprise,  for  it  itrng  imusual  to  see  any  one  out  so  early.  She  little 
knew  what  hung  upon  that  meeting,  or  upon  how  trifling  a  cir- 
cumstance may  depend  the  whole  after  current  of  a  life. 

<<  Is  this  the  way  to  Yieana  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Nina,  "but  what  part  do  you  wish  to  go  to,  for 
you  are  now  very  near  f  " 

"  To  the  railway,"  said  the  woman,  quickly.  "  I  have  walked 
this  morning  from  the  littde  bamlet  of  Doppeldorf  over  yonder,  and 
I  am  on  my  way  to  the  army  in  Bohemia  to  follow  my  husband, 
who  was  ordered  off  sodden^,  and  left  me  without  a  word  of  fare- 
well.    He  was  afraid  ipy' tears  would  steal  away  his  courage." 

''  But  are  you  going  alone,  and  all  that  terrible  distance?  "  asked 
Nina  with  warm  interest,  for  a  new  thought  had  suddenly  taken 
possession  of  her. 

^  n  "WTiy  not  ?  I  must  be  near  my  hu8band^  for  I  cannot  live  far 
off,  hesuing  rumours  of  danger,  of  battles,  and  knowing  not  what 
has  become  of  him.  Besides  I  have  a  little  money,  and  the  rail- 
way travels  quickly ;  it  will  soon  take  me  to  him." 

In  those  few  minutes  Nina  Lenkhof  made  up  her  mind ;  she 
too  woidd  fallow  the  army  with  this  poor  woman,  whose  simple 
stoiy  seemed  so  like  her  own;  she  would  go  At  onoe  to  Skalitz,  and 
disoover  fbr  herself,  if  possible,  what  had  baeome  of  Karl ;  for  she 
could  not  endure  this  fearful  suspense  and  uncertainty.  In  a  feiw 
words,  she  told  her  story  and  her  purpose  to  the  soldier's  wife,  and 
promising  to  return  and  join  her,  if  she  would  rest  awhile  by  th& 
river's  bank,  Nina  hastened  back  to  the  mill.  She  could  not  bear 
to  steal  away  like  a  thief  from  the  home  where  she  had  been  kindly 
treated  for  so  many  ye^rs  ;  and  she  remembered  that  it  was  one  of 
her  uncle's  early  days  for  his  work. 

Yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  for  there  was  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion, she  went  bravely  to  the  lower  room,  where,  as  she  had  expe<jted, 
the  miller  was  already  busy.  Her  sudden  appearance  at  that  hour, 
and  her  startling  news,  so  completely  took  the  good  man  by  surprise, 
that  for  the  moment,  he  had  scarcely  a  word  to  say  of  warning  or 
remonstrance.  He  was  a  kind,  simple-hearted  fellow,  and  sympa- 
thised 80  much  with  the  poor  girl's  trouble  that  he  could  not  wonder 
at  her  intense  desire  to  discover  the  fate  of  Karl.  The  love  of  these 
young  .people  carried  him  back  in  thought,  many  a  long  year,  to 
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the  days  of  his  own  courtsliip,  and  Sermann  Lenkliof  shook  his 
head  doubtfully  as  he  wondered  whether  his  Frederika  would  oyer 
liaye  done  as  much  for  him. 

Easily  oyercome  by  the  natural  eloquence  of  tears,  the  good- 

«    natnred  uncle  did  more  than  pity  his  niece,  he  actually  g^ve  her 

eome  money  for  her  journey,  and  to  cheer  her,  he  promised  that  if 

Kaxl  ever  came  home  safe  and  sound,  he  would  ^ve  his  consent  to 

the  wedding,  and  do  what  he  could  for  them  both. 

Nina  was  overcome  with  latitude,  and  bade  him  farewell,  quite 
amazed  at  her  own  success,  as  well  she  might  be.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  when  the  good  man  was  left  alone  to  reflect 
on  his  conduct,  he  began  to  have  most  uncomfortable  misgivings  as 
to  how  he  should  break  the  news  to  his  wife,  and  as  to  what  her 
opinion  might  be  of  the  sanction  he  had  given  to  such  a  wild, 
imdertaking.  But  it  was  too  late  for  regrets  ;  the  deed  was  done, 
and  he  must  abide  by  the  consequences. 

ChaptebIV. 

Neab  tho  marshy  banks  of  the  river  Bistritz,  about  eight  miles 
from  Kiiniggratz,  stands  the  village  of  Mokrovous,  composed  of 
pine  wood  cottages,  surrounded  by  orchards,  like  most  of  the 
country  villages  of  Bohemia.  Very  dreary  and  desolate  did  it  look 
in  the  early  morning  of  tho  3rd  of  July,  seen  through  the  drizzling 
rain,  while  frequent  gusts  of  wind  swept  over  the  surrounding 
com-flelds,  bearing  the  ripening  ears  down  to  the  ground.  The 
Tillage  was  sileirt  and  nearly  deserted,  for  most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  sent  away  by  the  Austrian  army,  which  under  its  com- 
mander, Benedek,  was  spread  over  all  the  neighbouring  country  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  was  awaiting  an  attack  from  the  Prussians. 

On  the  threshold  of  one  of  these  forsaken  houses,  where  they  had 
found  a  shelter  for  the  night,  stood  two  women  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, Nina  Lenkhof  and  her  companion,  the  soldier's  wife,  Anna 
Gorz.  Only  three  days  had  passed  since  they  left  Nina's  peaceful 
Jiome  on  the  Danube,  yet  in  that  short  space  they  had  met  with 
hardships  and  adventures  enough  for  a  lifetime. 

On  arriv-ing  at  Skalitz  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  June,  they 
found  that  the  army  was  on  the  point  of  marching  onwards  to  Konig- 
g^tz,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  most  persevering  enquiries 
and  patient  search,  that  they  obtained  the  news  they  had  come  so 
far  to  hear.  To  Nina's  intense  relief,  she  found  that  the  Karl  Schu- 
bert mentioned  in  the  Zeitung  newspaper  as  missing,  could  not  be  her 
Karl,  for  only  the  names  of  the  officers  had  been  published,  and  as 
for  Anna  Gorz,  though  she  could  hear  no  direct  tidings  of  her 
husband,  yet  she  learnt  that  his  regiment  had  suffered  scarcely  any 
loss  in  the  late  engagement.  Cheered  by  this,  the  two  women  re- 
solved to  follow  the  army  for  the  present,  Nina  thinking  that  as 
soon  as  she  could  be  certain  of  KarFs  well-being,  and  say  one  word 
to  hifr  she  would  return  without  delay  to  her  friends  at  the  mill. 
No  ^  ibt  much  of  her  courage  arose  £rom  ignorance  and  inex- 
perie.  /je  of  anything  so  for  removed  from  her  peaceful  life,  for  in 
aftor  days  Nina  ootdd  never  think  of  this  period  without  a  shudder. 
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Long  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July,  the 
troops  were  all  in  motion,  and  a  kind-hearted  officer  taking  pity  on 
the  twe  desolate  youn^  creatures,  obtained  for  them  a  seat  in  one  of 
the  camp  waggons  which  conveyed  some  of  the  wounded  Austrian 
soldiers.  From  time  to  time  the  moon  shone  out  from  behind  the 
clouds,  and  then  could  be  seen  distinctly  the  flickering  flames  of  the 
bivouac  fires  in  the  places  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  army, 
and  which  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  As  the 
dawn  approached  the  wind  increased  and  blew  coldly  upon  the 
soldiers,  who  were  exhausted  from  want  of  sleep  and  food. 
The  villages  all  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Skalitz  presented 
a  dismal  sight,  though  the  invading  Prussians  had  behaved 
well,  and  there  was  no  wilful  destruction  or  plxmdering  where 
the  inhabitants  remained.  Yet  the  people  of  a  country  where 
a  war  is  carried  on,  must  always  sufler ;  troops  must  move 
through  the  standing  com,  cavalry  and  artillery  must  trample  down 
the  crops ;  hamlets  must  be  assaulted  and  defended,  and  a  shell, 
intended  to  fall  amongst  fighting  men,  must  often  accidentally  set 
fire  to  a  cottage,  from  whence  the  blazing  flames  will  spread, 
and  thus  destroy  a  whole  hamlet.  Then  nothing  but  starvation 
was  before  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  wandered  hopelessly 
amongst  the  cinders  and  charred  timbers  which  marked  the  place 
where,  a  few  days  before,  stood  their  home ;  for  a  vast  army  with  its 
many  hundred  thousand  mouths  eats  up  everything  in  the  country 
and  can  spare  little  for  dbarity. 

During  the  march  of  that  day  a  sudden  thunderstorm  came  on, 
and  the  rain  feil  heavily  for  an  hour ;  the  road,  crowded  with 
waggons  and  military  carriages,  was  cut  into  deep  ruts,  and  all 
progress  became  very  slow  and  difficult. 

The  army  carried  no  tents,  and  at  night  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  billeted  in  villages,  but  most  of  them  slept  in  the  open  air. 
As  soon  as  a  regiment  arrived  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  pass  the 
night,  the  rifles  were  piled  together,  and  the  knapsacks  were  taken 
oQ  and  laid  on  the  ground  beside  Uiem.  The  men  quickly  lighted 
their  fires  and  began  cooking  their  rations,  and  as  soon  as  it 
became  dark  each  man  lay  down  to  sleep  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
with  his  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  the  mufflpd  figures  resting  as 
regularly  in  the  bivouac  as  they  stood  in  the  ranks  on  parade. 
The  officers  lay  separate  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  and  in  rear 
of  the  battalion  the  horses  were  picketed. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  July,  Benedek's  whole  army 
had  arrived  in  front  of  the  fortress  of  Koniggratz,  which  was  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  eighteen  miles  from  Skalitz,  taking  the 
best  road  through  Josefstadt.  Here  the  Austrians  took  up  a 
position  between  the  Elbe  and  the  little  river  Bistritz,  occupying 
most  of  the  scattered  villages  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  daybreak  on  the  eventful  3rd  of 
July,  Nina  and  her  friend  found  themselves  in  the  little  Bohemian 
village  of  Mokrovous,  near  which  was  stationed  that  eighth  corps 
under  the  Archduke  Leopold,  in  which  they  both  took  such  intense 
interest.  They  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  but  that  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  army  on  the 
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preceding  evening,  the  whole  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Koniggratz  and  Sadowa,  had  been  a  scene  of  busy  preparation  for 
the  approaching  battle.  Villages  had  been  barricaded,  and  bat- 
teries had  been  thrown  up  in  favourable  positions  for  the  artillerj-. 
All  night  long,  there  had  been  constant  moving  of  troops  and  heavy 
guns  through  the  orchards  and  beaten  down  crops.  The  attack  of 
the  Prussians  came,  however,  sooner  than  it  was  expected.  By  a 
rapid  march  that  night  from  Kammenitz,  a  village  about  fourteen 
miles  to  the  north  west,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  brought  forward 
his  army,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Austrian  out- 
posts were  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  hundred  thousand  Prussian 
soldiers  springing  suddenly  into  view  from  the  ravine  of  Milowitz 
beyond  the  hill  of  Dub.  From  that  moment  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  a  g^eat  battle  taking  place  that  day.  Soon  after  the 
fii'st  appearance  of  the  Prussians,  two  Austrian  officers  galloped 
into  the  village  of  Mokrovous,  just  as  Nina  and  Anna  were  look- 
ing about  them,  uncertain  where  to  turn  their  steps  for  safety. 

**  What  are  these  women  doing  here?  "  exclaimed  one  of  the 
officers.  '^  This  will  soon  be  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  strict 
orders  were  given  that  all  the  villagers  should  be  sent  away.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  find  them  a  place  of  safety." 

**I  have  thought  of  a  plan,*'  said  the  other,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  *^  On  yonder  hill,  close  to  the  Church  of  Dohalicka,  is  a 
small  station  of  Krankentriigers,*  and  these  poor  creatures  will  be 
quite  safe  under  the  protection  of  that  white  flag,  besides,  they 
may  be  of  use  by-and-bye  in  nursing  the  wounded." 

Most  thankfully  did  Nina  and  her  companion  accept  this  kind 
ofiTer,  and  in  a  short  time  they  found  themselves  in  a  kind  of  field 
hospital,  on  rising  ground  which  overlooked  the  country  round,  and 
from  thence  they  could  watch  the  progress  of  ihe  battle. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Austrian  guns  soon  after  seven 
o'clock,  when  a  detachment  of  Prussian  cavalry  had  descended  the 
opposite  hill.  From  that  time  one  attack  followed  another  with 
fearful  rapidity ;  from  every  orchard  and  wood,  from  every  village 
and  hamlet,  came  flashes  of  fire  and  whizzing  rifle  sheV.s,  which,  as 
they  burst,  dealt  deadly  destruction  on  all  sides.  The  Prussians, 
as  they  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  rivor,  had  to  fight  every 
inch  of  their  way,  for  the  Austrian  infantry  held  the  bridges  and 
villages,  and  fired  vigorously  upon  them  as  they  approached. 

The  air  was  thick  and  hazy,  the  rain  came  down  steadily,  besides 
which  the  smoke  rose  in  dense  columns  which  nearly  hid  out  the 
view,  so  that  it  was  only  by  the  deafening  noise  of  the  firing 
around  that  Nina  knew  she  must  be  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fight- 
ing. Before  noon,  she  saw  that  the  village  of  Mokrovous,  from 
which  she  had  so  recently  escaped,  was  one  mass  of  flames.  By 
this  time  the  Krankentragers  had  begun  their  work  of  mercy, 
and  were  bringing  back  from  the  batteries  the  wounded  men  on 
stretchers.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight,  though  the  poor  fellows  them- 
selves were  often  too  much  stunned  to  feel  great  pain>  at  first. 

Tenderly  and  gently  did  ^e  twQ  women  now  give  their  ready 
help ;  under  the  surgeon's  directions  they  went  from  one  to  another, 
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hindmg  up  wounds  and  slirinking  from  no  office  however  painful 
and  distressing.  All  was  new  and  strange  and  terrible  to  her;  an^ 
as  Nina  thought  of  it  afterwards,  she  might  well  wonder  at  her 
own  nerve  and  courage ;  but  the  true  secret  of  her  usefulness  in 
the  hour  of  need  was  that  she  utterly  forgot  s«lf,  and  devoted  her 
whole  energy  to  relieve  the  suffering  with  which  she  was  thus 
brought  face  to  face.  Yet  as  each  wounded  soldier  was  carried 
in,  Nina  gave  one  glance  of  intense  inquiry,  for  she  dreaded  to 
recognise  him  whom  she  sought ;  though  even  as  she  turned  away 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the  strange  feces,  the  poor  girl  thought 
with  a  bitter  pang  that  her  Karl  might  be  beyond  her  care,  lying 
forsaken  amongst  the  slain. 

The  long  hours  of  that  terrible  day  passed  slowly  away,  and 
though  the  battle  raged  more  and  more  fiercely,  Nina,  all  absorbed 
in  her  labour  of  love,  knew  but  little  of  its  progress.  She  only 
knew  that  without  was  a  deafening  noise,  and  what  seemed  to  her 
wild  confusion;  and  within,  was  pain  and  suffering,  which  she  could 
do  something  to  soothe  and  lessen. 

And  yet  on  this  eventful  battle  hung,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
fate  of  ttie  whole  campaign.  For  some  hours  the  result  was  doubt- 
ful ;  the  Prussians  were  driven  back  at  some  points  with  great  loss, 
and  at  others  were  unable  to  use  their  formidable  needle-guns  to 
full  advantage.  Shortly  after  one  o'clock,  however,  the  Prussian 
Guards,  by  a  bold,  skilful  movement,  seized  the  hill  of  Chlum,  the 
key  of  the  Austrian  position,  and  thus  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  Austrians  were  driven  from 
one  battery  after  another,  leaving  most  of  their  guns  behind,  and 
as  they  retreated,  the  Prussians  rushed  on  in  pursuit.  The  loss 
of  life  was  terrible  ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  dead  or  wounded 
Austrians.  Till  long  after  nightfall  the  pursuit  went  thundering 
towards  the  Elbe,  until  at  length  the  victorious  Prussians  slowly 
returned,  masters  of  the  field  of  Koniggratz. 

At  the  time  when  news  of  the  lost  battle  reached  ^the  field 
hospital  on  the  hill  of  Dohalicka,  Nina  Lenkhof  was  bending  in 
mute  agony  over  one  unconscious  form,  upon  which  all  her  thoughts 
were  centred.  Shortly  before,  some  Krankentragers  had  brought  a 
wounded  man  on  a  stretcher,  and  had  been  told  by  the  surgeon  in 
authority,  that  the  place  wiis  overcrowded,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  make  room  for  him,  and  he  must  be  carried  on  to  the 
nearest  station  at  Horenowes. 

**  Then  I  fear  he'll  never  reach  it,  poor  fellow  I  "  was  the  answer. 
**  He  seems  so  badly  wounded  that  we  doubted  about  carrying  him 
off  the  field  at  all." 

In  the  deepening  twilight  Nina  could  only  distinguish  the  white 
Austrian  uniform,  but  her  womanly  sympathies  were  roused, 
and  she  pleaded  that  perhaps  they  could  find  room  for  one  more. 
Her  request  was  reluctantly  granted  ;  the  wounded  man  was  laid 
on  the  ground  near  the  door,  and  as  she  helped  to  raise  his  head 
on  a  pillow,  even  in  the  dim  light,  the  poor  girl  recognised  her 
own  Karl.  His  eyes  were  closed,  the  p^e  face  showed  but  little 
signs  of  life,  and  as  the  surgeon  examined  his  wounds,  he  shook  his 
head  gravely,  while  Nina  watched  him  with  intense  earnestness  to 
read  her  fSate* 
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Waa  this  to  be  the  end  ?  Had  she  found  him  after  her  weary 
search  only  to  lose  him  thus  ?  In  that  feanful  moment,  when  all  her 
hopes  seemed  shattered  and  her  life  made  dark  and  desolate,  she 
did  not  cry  out  in  despair,  she  did  not  faint,  or  betray  her  emo- 
tion, but  she  poured  out  her  soul  in  fervent  prayer  that  his  life 
might  be  spared. 

And  that  prayer  of  fEuth  was  heard  and  answered,  thou<^h  for 
many  an  anxious  day  aad  weary  night,  life  and  death  trembled  in 
the  balance,  and  Nina  scarcely  dared  to  hope.  But  at  last  there  camo 
a  joyful  time  when  the  wounded  man  was  pronounced  to  be  out 
of  danger,  saved,  as  far  as  himian  aid  could  avail,  by  the  incessant, 
loving  care  of  his  devoted  nui-sc.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  she 
did  not  forget  to  Whom  alone  she  owed  it,  and  lier  heart  was  full 
of  gratitude  to  the  merciful  Fatlier,  Who  had  guided  her  steps  and 
answered  her  prayer,  Who  had  been  her  refuge  and  strength  in 
the  time  of  bitterest  need. 

We  will  leave  Karl  and  Nina  to  their  happiness,  and  add  a  few 
words  more  about  one  whose  earthly  lot  was  far  different.  Foor 
Anna  Gorz,  the  soldier's  wife,  could  hear  no  tidings  of  her  husband 
amongst  the  wounded,  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  the  suspense,  she  pursued  her  weary,  heart-rending 
search  through  the  down-trodden  corn-fields,  amongst  tlio  dying 
and  the  dead.  Some  hours  later,  the  poor  woman  was  found 
sitting  on  the  freshly  turned  earth  of  a  new-made  grave,  at  the 
head  of  which  she  had  placed  a  little  wooden  cross  hung  with 
oak  branches,  sobbing  her  heart  out,  with  her  husband's  shattered 
helmet  in  her  lap.* 

With  this  sad  picture  we  will  end,  for  how  can  a  story  be  other- 
wise tiian  mournful  in  tone  when  it  touches  on  the  horrors  of  war  ? 
Long  ere  thi^,  most  of  the  outward  signs  of  that  fearful  BatUe  have 
disappeared  from  the  field  of  Koniggratz ;  the  ruined  hamlets  have 
been  in  part  restored;  the  broken  and  castaway  arms  have  been 
removed,  the  sun  and  rain  have  smoothed  down  the  soldiers'  graves, 
only  marked  here  and  there  by  wooden  crosses  amongst  the  waving 
com.  But  lung,  long  will  it  be  ere  the  memory  of  that  fatal  day 
is  e&ced  from  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  mourners,  who  can  never 
forget  the  vacant  place  in  many  an  Austrian  home. 

May  the  day  not  be  far  distant,  when,  with  a  nobler  ambition, 
men  shall  seek  rather  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  promote 
the  good  of  their  fellow  men,  instead  of  inventing  more  murderous 
implements  of  war,  and  slaying  their  tens  of  thousands  upon  the 
battle  field,  t 

ASSY,  or  Yassy,  is  a  small  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Moldavia.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
Hospodar,  or  Prince,  and  also  the  See  of  a  Greek  Arch- 
bishop. It  had  formerly  about  80,000  inhabitants ;  but 
in  1772  it  was  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and  in  1822  waa 

*  A  true  incident  of  the  battle  field  of  Koniggratz,  related  by  an  eye  witness, 
t  The  Austrian  loM  on  the  day  of  Koniggratz  was  computed  at  forty  thousand ; 
that  of  the  Prusfians  at  ten  thousand. 
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Boarly  destroyed  by  fire.  Ita  trade  and  prosperity  are  now  reviving ; 
and  the  town,  with  its  white  houses  and  glittering  spires,  and  spread- 
ing suburbs,  situated  partly  on  an  eminence  and  partly  in  a  pleasant 


Talley,  has  a  promising  appearance  at  &  distance  but  a  closer 
inspection  disappoints  the  traveller 

The  principfd  streets  are  paved  or  boarded  with  log""  the  houses 
aro  irregularly  built,  and  few  of  them  have  a  second  etcry  The 
place  is  moat  unhealthy  from  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  from 
defective  drainage. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  ore  large  and  numerous. 


An  Earnest  Farmer. 


The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  though 
there  are  some  Koman  Catliolics,  and  above  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Jews,  who  have  200  synagogues  in  Jassy. 

A  traveiior  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  observance  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  by  the  modem  Jews,  as  he  saw  it  in  Jassy : — 

"  About  six  in  tbe  evening  w©  went  to  two  of  the  lorgest  Synagogoies  to  see  the 
coremonics  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  concluded.  When  the  sun  is  setting  the  Jews 
pray  for  the  last  time,  and  their  crying  out  is  intense^  far  beyond  aR  their  previous 
supplications ;  for  if  they  do  not  obtain  pardon  of  their  sins  before  the  stars  appear, 
they  believe  that  they  have  no  hope  of  obtaining  forgiveness  for  that  year. 

**  When  about  to  utter  their  last  prayer  a  trumpet  was  sounded  like  that  of  the  New 
Year,  but  only  one  blast.  Then  all  was  over !  and  forth  they  came  to  the  light  of  the 
risen  moon,  pouring  like  a  stream  firom  the  Synagogue.  They  stood  in  groups,  all 
turning  their  laces  toward  the  moon ;  for  they  believe  that  the  spots  in  the  moon 
are  the  SJucinah,  Each  group  had  a  lighted  candle,  to  enable  one  of  their  number 
to  read  the  prayer  addressed  to  th$  Skeeinah  in  th0  moon.  Some  held  up  their  hands, 
others  roared  aload,  and  all  showed  by  their  gestures  the  intense  feeling  of  their 
heart. 

**  It  was  a  grotesque  scene,  to  stand  amid  such  a  company,  each  in  his  high  fur- 
cap,  the  taliith*  round  his  shoulders,  and,  generally,  his  beard  flowing  over  the  book 
he  was  reading.  As  we  looked  upon  the  crowds  of  worshippers  that  filled  the 
spacious  court  of  the  Synagogue,  and  saw  their  white  eyes  ever  and  anon  turned 
up  toward  the  bright  moon,  we  were  reminded  of  the  days  when  the  fathers  of 
these  singular  people  forsook  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtcroth 
and  *  made  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven'  (Judges  ii.  IZ ;  Jeremiah  vii.  18). 

**  This  service  being  done  they  appeared  as  if  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  an 
overwhelming  load,  for  they  had  fasted  and  prayed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  they 
now  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Many  went  homewards  singing  with  great  glee  in 
the  open  streets,  and  shooting  aloud  to  each  ether  '  Peace  to  thee,  and  peace  to 
thee."  This  is  said  to  be  done  because  their  sins  are  now  forgiven.  How  little 
they  know  of  pardon,  obtained  by  God's  method  of  justification,  which  would 
sanctify  and  draw  the  sinner's  heart  to  Him,  instead  of  making  it  return  to  folly. 
'  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee  that  thou  mayut  U  feared  *\  It  is  not  unusual  for 
these  Jews  to  meet  the  same  night  in  their  Synagogue  and  be  merry  together,  and 
we  soon  after  saw  several  pubHc  houses  open,  at  whose  door  we  could  look  in,  and 
there  were  Jews  sitting  together  drinking  rakee^  and  singing  merrily.  Thus  ended 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  Alas !  how  changed  from  the  solemn  day  when  the  high 
priest  entered  into  the  holiest  of  all !  During  the  whole  ceremony  we  observed  tbut 
the  people  of  the  town  never  interrupted  them  in  any  manner." 


an  (Earnest  jf  armcr. 

[OME  forty  years  ago  there  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Long- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a  farmer  of  the  naiiio 
of  Powell.  It  was  a  time  when  the  Church  of  God  in 
this  land  had  not  yet  awoke  to  her  great  mission,  and, 
asleep  herself,  she  allowed  God's  poor  to  slumber  too. 
So  it  happened  that  at  Longtown  there  was  neither  pastor  nor 
church  ;  and  men  lived  and  died  as  if  there  was  no  God,  no  eternal 
and  unseen  world,  no  spiritual  kingdom.  But  Mr.  Powell  was  a 
sincere  believer  andean  earnest  Christian  man.  So,  when  he  came 
to  his  now  farm  in  this  neglected  spot,  his  soul  was  stirred  within 

*  A  white  wooUen  shawl  striped  with  blue  at  the  edges  and  having  white  fringes 
at  the  four  comers,  which  the  Jews  wear  over  their  head  during  prayer,  while  they 
hold  the  fringes  in  their  hands  and  frequently  kiss  them  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandment —  **  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  and  bid  them  that  they  make 
them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments"  (Numbers  xv.  S8). 
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him  with  a  holj  grief,  as  he  saw  the  people  living  lilce  heathen, 
and  wholly  given  to  covetousness.  He  at  once  determined  to  do 
his  utmost  to  bring  to  this  fdrsaken  village  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  hope  of  glory.  He  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  twice  walking  a  distance  of  forty  miles  on 
purpose  to  see  him.  He  started  a  subscription-list  for  a  church, 
heading  it  wiiii  a  very  large  sum,  for  him ;  a  sum,  in  fact,  repre- 
senting three  years'  profit  of  his  farm.  Then  by  his  untiring  zeal, 
through  his  strong  and  urgent  representations,  such  as  even  the 
most  heedless  were  unable  to  resist,  he  succeeded  in  raising  enough 
to  build  a  church.  The  work  was  commenced,  and  there  arose  the 
walls  of  a  little  Bethel — a  House  of  Otod — ^where  never  House  of 
Ood  had  been  before.  Bude  and  plain  was  the  architecture,  but  it 
was  all  they  could  afiPord ;  and  it  was  enough. 

At  leng^  the  day  long  looked  forward  to  by  this  noble-hearted 
farmer,  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  his  church,  dawned  on  the 
village  of  Longtown.  Powell  rose  at  daybreak — rose  with  a  joyful 
heart,  as  of  one  whom  the  Lord  had  prospered.  Forth  he  set,  and 
far  he  walked  over  the  mountains  by  a  pathless  way  to  a  distant 
village.     There  he  called  at  the  house  of  a  stone-cutter. 

**  Morgan,"  he  said,  looking  in  at  the  door,  **  is  the  cross  ready  ?" 

<<  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  <4t  is  ready ;  but  I'm  afeared  you'll  find 
it  heavy  to  carry  so  fir." 

And  he  gave  it  to  him.  It  was  a  plain  stone  cross,  which  the 
stone-cutter  had  wished  to  give  as  a  present  to  the  new  church, 
light  it  certainly  was  not,  but  the  farmer  little  heeded  its  weight. 
He  remembered  One  who  had  borne  a  far  heavier  cross  for  him ; 
aye,  and  for  him,  too,  had  hung  bleeding  there.  So  he  joyfully 
carried  the  sacred  symbol  of  redeeming  love  away  over  the  hills  to 
Longtown,  and  entering  his  beloved  church,  with  his  own  hands 
he  placed  it  over  the  Holy  Table.  Then  turning  to  those  who  stood 
by,  he  said,  **  Now  I  shall  die  happy." 

He  died  within  a  year  of  that  day,  and  **  died  happy,  doubtless," 
added  our  informant ;  '^  for  the  latter  end  of  his  life  was  in  keeping 
with  the  rest." 

His  history  appears  to  illustrate  in  a  striking  way  how  much  one 
man,  imaided  by  resources  or  by  opportunities — ^nay,  opposed  on 
all  hands,  if  not  by  active  hostility,  yet  by  the  stone  wail  of  dead 
indifference — can  accomplish  for  the  glory  of  his  God,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  also  proves  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  "the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed;"  for 
the  memory  of  this  righteous  man  is  still  revered  and  cherished  in 
that  village,  which  he  was  the  means  of  so  largely  blessing.  And 
still,  whenever  a  new  scheme  of  usefulness  is  proposed,  should  the 
people  show  a  lack  of  interest  in  it,  or  a  slowness  to  forward  it,  the 
dergjrman  needs  but  to  remind  them  of  Mr.  Powell,  and  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  is  enough  to  quicken  their  zeal.  And  so  the 
good  farmer's  memory,  like  light  on  the  Western  sky,  continues  to 
cheer  and  warm  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
faith  and  goodness  provokes  to  love  and  to  good  works.  "Being 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh."  b.  l.  b. 
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<@n  ti)e  C^rigin  avOn  f^ijstors  of  tiie  iSitle. 

BT  DENHAK  BOWE  NOBIIAN,  YIOAS  07  lODDLETON  BT 

WULESWOBTH. 

Thy  Word  is  like  a  flaming  sword, 

A  wedge  that  cleaveth  stone ; 
Keen  as  a  fire,  so  bums  Thy  TVord, 
And  pierceth  flesh  and  bone. 
Oh,  send  it  forth 
O'er  all  the  earth, 
To  shatter  all  the  might  of  sin, 
The  darkened  heart  to  cleanse  and  win. 

Lyra  OermtmicOm 


HE  stirrings  of  religious  life,  which  were  much  more 
frequent  and  wide-spread  than  is  commonly  supposed 
during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  were  beneficial  in 
more  ways  than  one.  These  constant  revivals  yielded 
fruits  of  varied  kinds.  Not  the  least  important  by  any 
means  was  the  increase  of  zeal  in  spreading  abroad  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  some  new  country  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
in  the  somewhat  kindred  task  of  translating  into  some  fresh  ver- 
nacular language  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture.  *"VVlio  would 
credit,*  exclaims  St.  Jerome,  *that  the  barbarous  Gothic  tongue 
flhould  seek  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew;  and  while  the  Greek  is 
dozing  or  quarrelling,  the  German  should  be  searching  out  the 
payings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? '  Again,  in  another  letter,  speaking 
•of  the  spread  of  truth,  he  says,  '  Lo,  the  Armenian  puts  away  his 
quiver,  the  Huns  are  learning  the  Psalms,  the  frosts  of  Scythia 
gleam  with  the  warmth  of  faith,  the  armies  of  the  Goths  carry 
along  with  them  the  tabernacles  of  the  Church ! ' 

Not  long  after  the  Latin  Version  had  been  sent  on  its  errand  by 
its  learned  author,  there  was  a  cry  for  the  reproduction  of  its 
joyous  news  in  other  languages  and  dialects ;  and  most  fortunately 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  there  were  raised  up  from  time  ta 
time  men  able  to  satisfy  to  some  extent  these  yearnings  and  cravings 
for  the  Word  of  Life. 

In  our  own  country,  where,  as  we  learn  from  a  remark  of  King 
Alfred,  '  the  ministers  of  God  were  earnest  both  in  preaching  and 
in  learning,'  this  desire  for  Holy  Writ  in  the  native  tongue  was 
strong  and  constant ;  but,  as  may  be  imagined,  there  were  at  first 
great  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  mixture  of  races  in  this  island 
had  brought  about  such  changes  in  the  language,  that  even,  if  a 
willing  and  competent  scholar  had  undertaken  the  task  of  trans- 
lation, his  work  would  not  have  been  understood  by  vast  numbers 
of  the  people.  The  words  quite  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  southern 
population  would  have  been  as  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Wales  and  the  northern  counties.  The  restless,  warlike 
character  of  the  Saxons,  the  terrible  incursions  of  the  Danes,  would 
greatly  hinder  the  work  of  translation,  and  damp  even  the  most 
ardent  desires  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  task.  But  even  in  those 
dark  and  terrible  days  there  were  those  who  did  not  yield  to  despair 
— who  rather  hoped  against  hope,  that  ere  long  the  much  wished-for 
treasure  would  come  to  their  relief.  Centuries  before,  Ulfilas  had 
given  to  the  Goths  a  translation  of  Holy  Writ  in  their  own  tongue ; 
would  not  some  one  come  forth  and  give  to  the  Saxons  a  similar 
vboon  ? 
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The  earliest  attempt  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  our  Sa'son  an- 
cestors which  is  known  to  us,  is  that  which  was  made  by  a  monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  Whitby,  whose  name  was  Csedmon,  about  the 
ycEur  A.D.  680.  This  holy  man  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in 
turning  into  poetry  many  parts,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Bible. 
In  these  verses  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  is  often  translated 
into  Saxon  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy;  but  still,  as  we  may 
suppose,  when  tied  down  to  compose  a  poem  or  sacred  h3rmn  in  a 
certain  metre,  fhe  translation  would  often  hardly  be  a  correct 
representation  of  the  sacred  text.  Some  faint  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  Co^dmon  did  from  those  metrical  versions 
of  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  to  be  found  in  Prayer-books  of  a 
certain  age,  as  for  instance — 

Ths  Lord's  Prateiu 

First  Metre, 

Our  Father,  who  in  heayen  art, 
Thv  Hame  be  hallowed  in  each  hearu 
Thy  kingdom  come  ;  may  we  fulfil, 
>Yiio  dwell  on  earth,  Thy  heavenly  wilL 

Still,  there  was  a  commencement— ^a  first  endeavour  to  present,  in 
liowever  imperfect  a  form,  the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
Saxon  tongue.  In  this  relic  of  antiquity  we  have  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  some  few,  at  least,  in  that  wild  and  lawless 
age,  who  were  striving  to  enlighten  their  countrymen  by  means  of 
God's  Word  (Psalm  cxix.  130). 

SoUie  years  later  a  smaller,  but  more  exact  work,  was  undertaken 
by  a  religious-minded  hermit,  whose  name  was  Guthlac,  of  Grow- 
land.  He  confined  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
what  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  so  great  a  re- 
pute did  this  little  work  obtain,  that  a  copy  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  Eome.  Indeed,  some  who  are  well  able  to  form  an  opinion 
on  such  a  matter  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert,  from  certain  indi- 
cations, that  a  copy  of  this  Saxon  Psalter  was  one  of  the  many 
books  which  Gregory  the  Great  sent  to  Augustine  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England  on  his  missionary  enterprise,  a.d.  600.  A  work 
of  this  sort  would  be  of  immense  use  to  men  who  came  as  strangers, 
enabling  them  almost  at  once  to  hold  intelligible  spiritual  converse 
with  the  people  whom  they  had  come  to  instruct  and  build  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  God. 

Early  in  the  eighth  century,  about  the  year  a.d.  706,  Aldhelm, 
Bishop  of  i^herborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  very  learned  and  holy  man, 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  translating:  the  Psalms  into  Ancrlo- 
Saxon.  Nor  is  this  the  only  good  deed  which  this  saintly  scliolar 
perfonned.  There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  did  a 
great  share  of  the  work  in  rendering  into  the  vernacular  the  whole 
of  the  Books  of  Scripture.  Within  the  present  century  a  copy  of 
a  Saxon  Bible  has  been  found  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
which  in  all  probability  was  written  about  the  time  when  Aldhelm 
lived ;  and  from  sundry  identifying  notes,  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  he  helped  to  produce  that  translation. 

A  translation  of  the  Holy  Gospels  into  Saxon  was  made  by 
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Egbert,  Bishop  of  LindiBfanie,  who  died  about  the  year  a.d.  721. 
A  few  years  later,  the  Venerable  Bede,  the  Church  historian,  in 
tho  closing  dnya  of  his  life,  spent  a  portion  of  bia  time  in  trans- 
lating into  bis  native  tongue  tbe  Gosp^  according  to  St.  John. 
Tho  letter  in  wbicb  St.  Cuthbert,  his  young  aaaistant,  describes  the 
completion  of  this  last  labour  of  his  aged  friend  and  master,  on 


Ascension  Day,  May  26,  735,  is  one  of  tho  moat  touching  and 
]iitthetic  anecdotes  of  Church  history.  Bede  ia  represented  as 
spending  his  dying  breath  in  dictating  to  his  scribe  tho  words  of 
llie  lost  chapter  of  St.  John,  which  he  was  aoxioua  to  rompleto 
before  his  deceaae.  The  labours,  great  as  they  were,  which  Bede 
iiad  borne  on  behalf  of  his  well-loved  Church,  were  not  sufficient 
if  he  could  not  fumiah  aome  small  portion  of  Ood's  truth  in  his 
native  tongue  for  the  comfort  and  iDstruction  of  bis  countrymen. 
It  is  stated  that  Bede,  at  an  earlier  period  of  hia  life,  had  trans- 
lated the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Fsalme  info  Saxon ;  but  as  neither 
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a  century  after  his  nativity)  once  tuined  round,  and  in  a  dry  but 
rather  sour,  husky  voice  announced,  after  singing  two  lines  of  a  hymn, 
*  *  /  shanH  go  on  if  nobody  donHf oiler y  It  was  a  very  great  improve- 
ment upon  this,  and  showed  what,  even  under  great  disadvantage, 
a  good  minister  can  accomplish. 

But  I  must  just  tell  one  other  ehoir  experience.  It  occurred  in 
my  first  curacy.  We  held  Divine  service  in  a  spacious  old  bam, 
and  a  grand  service  it  was.  The  bam  was  well  furnished  with 
forms,  and  was  always  weU  filled  with  people,  who  sang  the  hymns 
and  chanted  other  parts  of  the  service  with  heartiness.  If  you 
ask  why  it  was  so  hearty,  I  can  tell  you.  The  sittings  were  all 
free,  and  the  people  were  close  up  to  one  another.  **  The  carpenter 
encouraged  the  goldsmith."  Good  Farmer  Blank  stood  forth 
close  to  me  with  his  right  hand  in  his  pocket,  his  book  in  his  left 
hand,  and  *  led ;'  but  with  what  tremendous  force  did  the  *  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children  '  then  unite  to  '  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord !'  It  dees  me  good  to  think  upon  it  now.  Well, 
the  bam,  as  I  have  said,  was  often  crammed,  so  that  the  verger 
and  others  were  obliged  to  stand  outside,  and  one  night  we  had 
strange  discord.  The  service  ended,  one  of  the  ehoirmen  came  for- 
ward to  account  for  this.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  this  case  '  the 
players  on  instruments '  as  weU  as  '  singers,'  are  included 
amongst  ehoirmen.  **Sir,"  said  he  most  respectfully,  **we  could 
not  do  so  well  to-night,  there  was  so  many  folk,  that  my  trombone 
could  not  go  out  its  full  length  !"  Thus  the  mystery  was  solved ! 
•Don't  let  my  choir- friends  be  amazed  when  they  are  infoj[ined  that 
our  instruments  (all  voluntary)  consisted  of  flute,  fife,  clarionet, 
violin,  two  violincollos,  and  two  trombones.  All  these  in  a  bam 
which  would  barely  hold  300  people  when  packed  so  as  to  resist 
the  due  development  of  one  trombone,  were  pretty  well  for  noise. 

But  the  reader  will  see  there  was  heart  in  all  this.  Here 
alone  was  its  charm.  The  men  loved  to  come.  The  good  old 
farmer  loved  to  sing,  and  the  people  loved  to  follow  with  their 
voices. 

We  have  wonderfully  improved  our  choral  arrangements  since 
that  epoch,  but  if  we  have  only  the  same  amount  of  true  heartiness 
we  may  be  thankful. 

Having  had  not  a  little  experience  with  choirs,  and  never  having 
had  a  quarrel  with  any  of  them,  I  may  claim  to  offer  a  word  or 
two  of  counsel.  I  have  had  choirs  in  which  women  took  part,  and 
choirs  whence  they  were  excluded.  Women  have  beautiful  voices, 
and  are  much  used  for  singing  in  Roman  CathoHc  meeting  liouses; 
but  while  I  think  they  ought  fully  to  participate  in  singing  the 
praises  of  God  in  the  '  great  congregation,*  they  can  do  this  quite 
as  effectually  as  a  part  of  the  congregation  as  though  they  were 
part  of  the  choir,  and  there  are  obvious  objections  to  women  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  choir,  which  objections  most  people  have  long  since 
recognised,  and  have  acted  upon,  where  it  has  been  possible  to 
manage  otherwise,  which  perhaps  is  not  everywhere  the  case. 

1.    Choirs  should  do  ail  they   can  to  promote   congregational 
singing.     The   intention  of   the   Christian  Church  is   that    **  all 
creatures  that  on  earth  do  dwell "  should  **  sing  to  the  Lord  with 
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cheerfiil  voice."    A  choir  which  desires,  or  endeayonrs  to  retain 
the  sinp^ing  to  itself,  defeats  the  whole  intention  of  the  church. 

2.  Choirs  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  promote 
thorough  reverence  and  devotion.  The  congregation  reasonably 
look  to  the  choir  to  lead,  and  therefore,  if  they  lead  badly,  they 
will  be  followed'  and  imitated  in  the  badness,  just  as,  if  they 
lead  well,  there  is  hope  that  their  good  leading  will  be  followed. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  for  those  who  lead  the  Praises  of  God 
in  God's  house,  to  lead  very  badly  by  their  example  in  other 
particulars.  Choirs  may  sometimes  be  seen,  who  appear  to  con- 
sider that  they  are  at  full  liberty,  between  the  times  of  singing, 
to  be  talking,  or  whispering,  or  arranging  matters  just  as  though 
they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  hearing  God's  word,  or  with 
praying  unto  Him.  And  so  also,  when  assembled  in  the  vestry, 
or  when  coming  to  chiirch,  and  on  leaving  church,  one  has  some- 
times known  instances  of  irreverence  and  thoughtlessness  which 
are  distressing. 

Such  instances  do  great  harm.  They  bring  injury  upon  reL'gion, 
and  throw  a  scandal  upon  choristers  and  choirmen.  I  am  bound 
to  state,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  that  the  clothing  of  choirmen 
and  choir  boys  in  surplices  has  a  beneficial  result  in  these 
particulars.  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  putting  a  surplice 
over  anybody  changes  his  heart :  but  I  am  confident  the  dressing 
of  the  little  phalanx  in  comely  and  similar  vestments  exerts  an 
useful  influence  upon  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  singers.  I 
say  tliis  after  a  good  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  results,  both 
of  having  a  surpliced  choir,  and  a  choir  unsurpliced. 

3.  Choirmen,  and  choristers  if  old  enough,  should  be  com- 
municants, should  be,  in  fact,  religious  men  and  religious  youths. 

Let  them  only  consider  what  their  employment  is,  and  they  will 
feel  the  force  of  my  observation.  Their  privilege  and  duty  are,  to 
lead  a  congregation  of  persons  who  are  **  called  to  be  saints,"  in 
their  endeavour  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  God  and  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  their  Lord.  What  ought  such 
persons  to  be  as  to  their  character  ?  Men  and  youths  who  take 
sacred  words  upon  thoir  lips  should  be  at  all  times  very  careful  of 
their  conversation,  but  out  of  the  same  mouth,  blessing  and  cursing 
assuredly  ought  never  to  proceed.  Let  my  young  friends,  the 
clioristers,  think  of  this  when,  with  all  propriety,  they  are  busy 
with  tbeir  marbles,  or  playing  in  the  cricket  field.  '*  Neither 
tilthiness,  nor  fooMsh  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  con- 
venient," No,  they  are  woefully  injurious,  and  certainly  im- 
bocoming  a  Christian,  or  a  chorister. 

4.  Choristers  and  choirmen  should  be  very  real  and  true-hearted. 
There  is  nothing  which  hardens  the  heart  more  than  the  custom  of 
being  engaged  in  and  about  sacred  things  if  the  heart  is  not  truly 
and  really  engaged  in  the  work.  To  preach  and  otherwise  minister 
in  holy  things,  or  to  be  engaged  often  in  singing  the  praises  of 
God,  fearfully  deadens  and  injures  the  heart  of  anyone  who  uses 
them  without  thought  or  meaning. 

5.  Choristers  and  choirmen  should  also  keep  the  aim  and  object 
well  before  them  for  which  they  are  engaged.     It  is  to  lead  others 
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the  widow  may  bring  her  mite.  '  We  meet  to  worship,  to  offer y  not 
merely  to  receive,  and  oar  offering  should  include  that  we  have, 
as  well  as  that  we  are.  Who  so  poor  but  that  he  could  spare  a 
penny  or  half-penny,  week  by  week,  to  offer  at  each  service  on 
Sundays  ?  and  our  worship  is  not  complete,  be  sure,  unless  it  be 
that  of  spirit,  soul,  body,  and  substance. 

Let  us  look  for  one  moment  at  the  Holy  Communion,  the  highest 
act  of  the  Chiirch's  worship.  What  is  our  object  in  this  service  ? 
Is  it  merely  to  receive  the  grace,  the  blessing,  which,  indeed,  is 
sure  for  the  penitent  and  faithful  receiver  ?  Not  only  this,  nor 
chiefly  this.  It  is  our  highest  act  of  icorship.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  spirit  is  prostrate  before  God  at  the 
contemplation  of  those  Holy  Mysteries  ;  the  heart  is  kindled  and 
lifted  up  to  God  by  the  contemplation  of  the  exceeding  great  love 
of  our  Master  and  only  Saviour;  the  body  reverently  bends  in 
adoration  of  the  present  Gt)d.  Then  at  the  hands  of  the  priest 
an  offering  is  made  of  your  substance ;  with  deep  reverence  he 
presents  to  God  the  oblations,  the  bread  and  wine  provided  by 
the  people,  also  their  alms,  and  other  devotions.  Thus  the  act  of  n 
worship  is  complete ;  spirit,  soul,  body,  substance,  have  alike  their 
share  ;  and  God's  fire  of  acceptance  falls  upon  the  sacrifice. 

There  is  much  more  to  say,  but  no  space  to  say  more.  With 
one  or  two  naturally  suggested  thoughts  I  end. 

This  true  explanation  of  the  object  of  our  meeting  in  God's 
house,  gives  the  clearest  condemnation  of  those  who  absent  them- 
selves from  it.  '  I  can  read  my  Bible  at  home."  This  miglit  bo 
something  of  an  answer  if  we  be  but  *  hearers  ; '  none,  if  we  be 
*  worshippers.'* 

Then  the  thought  arises  of  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  honour 
God — ^not  only  to  come  before  Him  as  supplicants,  but  as  wor- 
shippers. It  is  surely  well,  so  far  as  we  may  here,  to  raise  our- 
selves to  the  angelic  standard. 

Fiirther,  a  proper  understanding  of  this  matter,  avoids  loss  to 
ourselves.  To  realise  that  our  whole  heing  and  havi^ig  is  invited 
to  share  in  worship  is  a  valuable  aid  to  earnestness  in  it.  For  our 
own  sake,  therefore,  be  we  reverent ;  but  yet  this  is  not  the  highest 
way  of  considering  this  matter.  A  misunderstanding  concerning 
it,  involves  (I  speak  as  a  man)  a  certain  loss  to  God.  God  can  be 
robbed.  He  tells  us  so  ;  and  He  is  pleased  to  desire  and  to  value 
human  as  well  as  angelic  worship.  'Creation's  Chorus*  is  not 
complete  without  it.  For  God's  sake,  then,  and  that  His  full 
honour  may  be  rendered  to  Him,  devote  all  that  you  are,  and  all 
that  you  have,  to  His  worship.  Bring  an  offering,  and  come  before  , 
Him  ;  an  offering  out  of  all — mind-service,  heart-service,  body- 
service,  substance.  This  offering  of  the  first-lhiits  shall  then  conse- 
crate the  mind,  and,  indirectly,  work  and  recreation  shall  become 
worship.  The  mind's  toil,  the  heart's  affections,  the  body's  em- 
ployments, the  whole  substance — whatsoever  we  do  shall  be  done, 
whatsoever  we  have  shall  be  possessed,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Our  direct  worship  shall  be  the  smoke  of  the  incense ;  but  our  ' 
whole  life  shall  be,  as  it  were,  a  compound  of  sweet  spices. 
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BY   T.  HENRY    JONES,  M.A.,  CONFEATER   OF   WYGGESTON'S   HOSriTAL^ 

LEICESTEB. 

HAD  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  to  accompany  a  beloved 
sister  from  England  to  Marseilles,  where  she  had  to 
catch  the  steamer  for  Constantinople.  I  remember  that 
a  tremendous  storm  broke  oyer  the  Kentish  coast  the 
night  before  we  started.  A  warning  telegram  had  been 
received  from  Admiral  Fitzroy,  at  the  Folkestone  Harbour,  and  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken :  but  the  hurricane  and  its  effects  como 
back  very  vividly  at  this  moment  to  my  mind,  for  some  poor  fisher- 
men who  neglected  the  warning  went  out  and  were  lost.  The  sun 
broke  out  brilliantly  next  morning,  but  our  passage  was  rather 
rough,  for  the  sea  was  still  agitated,  and  chafed  angrily  in  the* 
narrow  Channel.  We  passed  some  days  in  Paris,  and.  tiien  left 
that  attractive  city  by  an  express,  which,  leaving  late  in  the  even- 
ing, ran  the  entire  distance  without  stopping,  except  at  Lyons  for  a 
few  minutes,  lihat  we  might  take  a  hurried  breakfast. 

I  will  not  attempt  any  description  of  the  lovely  country  through 
which  we  passed  after  leaving  Lyons.  It  was  not  until  tifio 
afternoon  ^^t  we  suddenly  emerged  from  a  long  dark  tunnel,, 
and  the  striking  and  majestic  view  burst  upon  us  of  the  grand 
expanse  of  ocean,  of  that  intense  deep  blue  so  often  admired  by 
travellers,  and  studded  all  over  with  the  picturesque  latteen  8ail& 
of  Ijie  Mediterranean.  We  arrived  just  in  time  at  the  noble 
harbour  of  Marseilles ;  and  after  watching  the  <):allant  vessel  as 
she  went  on  her  w^ay  to  Turkey,  with  my  sister  on  board,  until  she 
became  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon, — I  hastened  to  telegraph  to 
Constantinople  that  she  had  started,  and  then  I  wandered  about 
the  quaj's  of  the  great  and  busy  sea-port,  amused  by  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  the  scone,  with  its  variety  of  costmne  and  of 
language — Goreek,  Turkish,  Algerian,  and  Italian. 

I  remember  that  I  tried  in  the  evening  to  got  a  passage 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  coast  of  Italy ;  but  not  succeeding, 
I  returned  to  *  niino  inn  ;'  and  the  heat  being  excessive,  for  even 
the  night  brought  no  coolness,  I  opened  my  bed-room  window 
hoping  to  catch  q^  refreshing  breeze  from  tho  sea,  when  a  cloud  of 
mosquitoes,  attracted  by  the  light,  flitted  in  and  made  me  their 
instant  prey,  robbing  mo  of  sleep  or  rest  until  tho  morning  dawned. 
The  day  following  was  Sunday,  but  not  one  of  our  peaceful 
English  Sundays,  when  the  multitude  who  keej)  lioly  day  may  bo 
seen  bending  tlieir  steps 

"  Towards  spiro  and  tower,  from  shadowy  elms  ascending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day." 

I  wended  my  way  towards  a  house  in  the  Rue  Sf/kabelle,  where  as 
I  had  been  informed,  Divine  Service  was  offered  in  the  English 
tongue.  As  I  api)roached  the  porch,  I  saw  a  notice  affixed  j  and. 
drawing  nearer  read  an  intimation  that  owing  to  somQ  acci'^l^nt  to 
the  building  there  would  be  no  ServicQ  that  ^.f^y.  I  was  turning 
away  rather  soaTowfully,  for  <tie  Lord's  SoAg'  is  especially 
needed  and  ^i^.^x  ^tli  a  strange  land'  — when  in y  attention  was 
^\ia.don'«^  arrested  by  the  figure  of  a  man  walking  up  and  down  in 
a  perturbed  manner,  and  his  agitated,  broken  exclauiations  caught 
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my  ear.  "  Fourteen  years,"  IIiecu*d  him  say,  "  and  no  Service,  no 
sweet  English  Service  !  Fourteen  years  away,  and  now  no  English 
Service !" 

He  continued  repeating  these  words  again  and  again.  I  hesi- 
tated whether  to  address  liim,  when  he  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
and,  turning  to  mo,  exclaimed  in  a  troubled  voice — **  No  English 
Service  !  no  sweet  English  Service  !  This  crowns  my  misfortunes 
this  robs  me  of  my  last  hope.  So  many  thousands  of  roubles  lost, — 
and  now  no  English  Service  !"  He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer, 
but  continued  to  pace  up  and  down,  wringing  his  hands  in 
despair. 

He  was  respectably  dressed,  apparently  in  about  the  middle 
class  of  life,  and  from  his  manner  and  general  appearance  I  set 
him  down  as  an  Englishman  who  must  have  been  many  years 
abroad.  I  said,  **I  am  sorry,  too,  very  sorry,  that  there  is  no 
English  Service.  It  is  a  great  disappointment ;  but  we  can  go  to 
the  Lord  of  the  House,  though  we  cannot  go  to  the  House  of  the 
Lord."  **  Yes,"  he  answered,  bitterly,  "  but  /  have  never  heard 
the  sweet  English  Service  for  fourteen  years !"  He  spoke  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  to  weep,  though  he  was  denied  the  comfort  of 
tears.  * '  Fourteen  years'  exile  !  Thousands  of  roubles  utterly 
lost ! — God  has  fonaken  me  ! — I  have  had  no  sleep  for  a  long  time, — 
I  have  been  in  such  misery.  My  property  is  gone,  and  now 
Religion  leaves  mo  too  !  I  came  here  by  ship  last  night ;  and  oh  \ 
how  I  had  counted  on  the  comfort  of  the  sweet  English  Service !" 

I  watched  him  narrowly.  I  saw  in  him  the  tokens  not  only  of 
mental  distress. but  bodily  exhaustion.  There  was  the  pale,  drawn, 
haggard  face,  with  the  dull  eye  and  unnaturally  contracted  pupil — 
that  sure  mark  of  nervous  suffering  from  long  anxiety.  His 
distress  excited  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  seemed  to  call  urgently 
for  my  immediate  aid.  It  needed  not  he  should  tell  me,  as  he  did, 
that  he  had  been  sleepless  for  weeks.  I  saw  it  all,  saw  how  such 
a  case  neglected  might  run  even  into  insanity,  and  I  felt  rather 
than  thought  how  a  word  of  sympathy,  and  encouragement  might 
reach  his  heart  and  comfort  his  wounded  spirit. 

I  always  loved  the  character  of  Barnabas,  and  would  rather  have 
borne  his  name  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  apostolic  band.  He 
was  called  the  *  Son  of  Consolation.'  I  longed  now  for  that  same 
power  to  soothe  the  grief- stricken  man  before  me ;  and  I  expressed 
my  great  sympathy  ibr  him  as  ho  walked  on  by  my  side.  Bit  by 
bit,  he  told  me  his  story.  I  wish  I  could  recall  the  touching  words 
in  which  he  told  it,  mingled  with  ejaculations  that  he  was  lost,  that 
no  hope  was  left  for  him,  and  that  to  die  was  better  than  to  live. 

After  all,  the  pith  of  it  was  very  simple. — A  fourteen-years' 
residence  in  Russia, — a  share  in  some  mills, — the  bankruptcy  of  a 
partner,  and  the  break-down  of  the  affair  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years ; — his  despairing  efforts  to  get  righted, — his  depai^ture  from 
Russia  after  utter  and  repeated  failiiro,  with  barely  £150  in  English 
money,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  property : — and  then  this 
fervent  desire  suddenly  awakened  to  seek  after  God  in  the  accents 
of  that  holy  English  Liturgy  in  which  as  a  child  he  had  been  taught 
to  utter  his  first  prayers  to  the  Almighty. 
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And  tlien  underlying  all  this  story  of  his  outer  life  vas  tLe  soul'a 
Justoi?.  Without  a  friend,  vithout  God'a  MiniBter,  without  s, 
Church,  going  on  for  fourteen  years  unreproved,  unchecked ;  money 
becoming  more  and  more  dear  to  him;  his  something  gradually 
becoming  his  everything ;  the  sweet  English  Service  less  and  less 
missed  : — the  recc^ection  of  vhat  once  comforted  him  only  added 
nov  to  the  bitterness  of  his  grief — and  there  was  needed  the  voice 
of  a  friend,  or  the  holy  words  to  which  he  bad  listened  in  earty 
years,  to  recall  to  him  Uie  thought  of  God,  not  as  the  One  who  had 
injured  him,  but  as  his  only  Hope,  the  only  Giver  of  comfort. 

And  this  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  him,  when  I  had  heard 
his  story.  I  told  tiim  he  might  go  where  there  was  no  Church 
Service,  but  that  he  could  not  travel  to  a  place  where  God  was 
not — and  that  God  was  Love— Love  everywhere — Love  always — 
Love  to  everyone,  and  therefore  Love  to  him.  I  epoke  of  this 
sleepless  love,  unseen,  unthougfat  o^  fallowing  him  to  that  far-off 
land,  protecting  him,  encompassing  him,  embracing  him.  He 
might  have  forgotten  God,  but  God  had  not  forgotten  him.  God 
had  remembered  His  Covenant,  though  Am  had  beHi  neglected  and 
broken :  though  he  might  have  resisted  the  inward  pleadings  of 
that  Love,  sllll  God  loved  him — only  His  loving -kindness  and 
patience  could  have  borne  with  that  long  neglect.  He  had  sent  the 
Good  Shepherd  to  rescue  him,  to  disentangle  the  briars  among 
which  he  had  fallen  ;  had  permitted  this  trouble  to  come  upon  him, 
to  bring  him  again  to  the  fold. 

I  cannot  recall  the  language  I  used,  but  I  told  him  the  old  story 
over  again,  the  glad  tidings  that  he  bad  heard  years  before  in 
some  grey  Tillage  Church.  I  recalled  to  his  memory  the  Gospel 
story  of  Jesus  ;  I  preached  to  him  with  more  eamestneae  than  I 
have  always  felt  when  addressing  a  congregation.  It  was  not  only 
with  sighs  and  long  pent-up  tears  that  he  heard  me,  groans,  too, 
and  cries  buret  £rom  his  over-wrought  heart. 

"  You  have  been  sent  to  mo,"  he  said,  "as  from  heaven,  Tou 
have  saved  my  reason,  my  life,  my  soul.  I  shall  never,  never 
forget  this."  With  extended  arms,  he  prayed  God  to  bless  aud 
keep  me.  We  had  concluded  our  conversation  (which  lasted  some 
hours)  seated  on  the  base  of  an  old  fountain.  Here  we  parted, 
probably  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  I  left  him  standing 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer :  his  uplifted  countenance  bright,  grateful, 
and  happy. 

I   quitted   Marseilles  the  following   day,  with  a    blessed 

feehng  that  I  had  been  detained  there,  not  accidentally,  but  liy 
the  good  providence  of  God,  to  undo  one  of  Satan's  bonds,  aud 
to  draw  a  man  out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

'  / 
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BY  DENHAU  BOWE  HORUAIT,  TIOAB  OF  UIDDLBTOK  BT  WrnKSWOBTH. 

A.D.  1360—1430.  ' 

■UNDET  attempta  were  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
n  Batiaiy  ih.e  constant  yearniugB  of  religious  people  to 
I  posoess  the  Holy  Scripturea  in  their  native  tongue.     It 
's  pleaaant  to  be  able  to  trace  in  enccesaive  centuries 


the  gradual  and  steady  process  made  towards  supply- 
ing the  much  felt  need ;  and  to  wat«h  the  labourers  whom  God 
raised  up  continually  delivering  their  contributions  to  the  safe 
custody  of  the  church,  for  the  use  of  its  many  members. 


In  a  remote  village  of  Yorkshire  there  was  Ijom  in  the  3rear 
A.D.  1324  one  of  those  men  of  renown,  who  ever  and  anon  come 
into  the  world  in  the  most  aingularly  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner 
to  do  :i  work  which  makes  their  names  famous  for  the  rest.of  time: 
one  of  those  heroes  whose  deeds  are  of  inestimable  benefit  to  each 
succeeding  generation  of  his  countrymen.  John  WyclifTe,  bom 
at  Wye  Cliffe,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  near  Bichmond,  in  the 
year  a.q.  1324,  died  1384,  and  thus  livod  in  the  stormy  period  of 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III  and  Richard  U.  Moved  by  the  sights 
which  he  constantly  witnessed,  Wycliffe  considered  that  his  lot 
^ras  cast  in  those  times  when  there  was  to  be  a  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  vision  unfolded  to  St.  John.     Full  of  zeal,  and  with  a  con- 
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siderable  degree  of  learning,  this  devoted  man  spent  mucli  of  his 
time  in  writing  forcible  and  stirring  books  against  the  evils,  and 
crimes,  and  follifes  of  his  age. 

It  may  be  that,  at  length,  feeling  convinced  that  no  words  of  his 
could  pierce  the  heart,  or  rouse  the  conscience  like  the  very  utter- 
ances of  God,  Wycliffe  determined  to  translate  into  his  mother 
tongue  some  part,  at  least,  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Constant  use,  and  patient  study,  had  made  him  most  familiar 
with  the  book  of  Revelation;  auid,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
that  difficult  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  was  the  first  which  ho 
translated  into  English.  Himself  subdued  and  awed  by  the 
wonderful  statements  of  that  spedal  book,  he  gave  his  mind  to  the 
task  of  turning  its  glorious  promisM  aad  fearfol  threatenings  into 
a  language  which  could  be  underBtood  by  even  common  folk. 

Notwithstanding  the  wear  of  time,  and  the  bitter  enmity  shown 
towards  the  translated  Scri2:)tures,  many  copies  of  this  earliest 
work  of  Wycliffe's  are  preserved  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
some  of  earlier,  some  of  rather  later  date,  as  if  the  translator,  in 
each  fresh  copy  he  made  from  his  Latin  Bible,  saw  some  sentences 
which  wider  reading  and  longer  experience  in  the  work  enabled 
him  to  improve.  Many  of  the  errors  found  in  the  earlier  manu- 
scripts are  entirely  removed  in  the  later;  indeed,  the  care  and 
anxiety  to  furnish  to  the  reader  the  most  accurate  form  of  God's 
message  are  nianifert  in  every  page. 

This  instalment  of  Wycliffe's  work  seems  to  have  so  whetted  the 
appetite  of  such  m  could  obtain  it,  that  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  were  soon  eagerly  sought  for  ait  his  hands ;  and  he  was 
entreated  to  give  to  anxious  readers  a  fcrther  contribution  towards 
a  complete  Bible  in  the  English  tong&B.  In  a  short  time  tlioso 
urgent  requests  wefe  rewarded;  for  about  the  year  a.d.  1380, 
Wycliffo  completed  and  circulated  copies  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  with 
the  further  advantage  of  a  comxnentuy  upon  them ;  a  commentary 
chiefly  made  up  of  Battraete  from  early  Christian  writers,  with  a 
few  brief  notes  of  hi»  own,  *  so  that  pore  Cristen  men  may  some 
dele  know  the  text  of  the  Goape!,  with  the  comyn  sentence  of  old 
holie  doctores.' 

This  was  an  immense  advance  in  the  coming  work,  and  soon  had 
a  visible  eifect  on  those  who  were  able  to  read  it.  The  delight  of 
the  translator  may  be  judged  from  his  remark  *  One  comfort  is  of 
knightes ;  they  savoren  much  the  Gospello,  and  have  wille  to  rede 
in  Englische  the  Gospelle  of  Christens  life.' 

But  more  was  yet  to  come  from  the  same  pen.  Encouraged  by 
the  reception  given  to  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospels  with  com- 
mentary, Wycliffo  follows  up  these  instalments  with  a  still  more 
important  addition  to  sacred  knowledge ;  a  translation  of  the  whole 
of  the  books  of  the  Now  Testament.  The  Gospel- Doctor,  as 
Wycliffe  was  scornfully  called,  knowing  of  no  surer  way  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  his  ignorant  countrymen  than  by  setting 
before  them  in  all  its  simple  beauty  the  Word  of  God  in  a  language 
which  they  could  understand,  rested  not  till  he  had  given  them  tho 
whole  of  the  coimsel  of  God  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
With  all  the  ardour  and  diligence  which  earnest  belief  can  inspire, 
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he  gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of  rendering  into  the  most  homely 
and  forcible  language,  those  precepts  which  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  had  delivered  for  the  instruction  of  their  disciples. 
This  complete  New  Testament  was  given  to  the  world  about 
A.D.  1381. 

Even  now,  this  untiring  benefactor  was  not  content.  This  work 
of  his,  great  as  it  was,  and  dangerous,  considering  the  increasing 
opposition  of  the  Pope  and  higher  clergy,  did  not  satisfy  his  mind. 
Tlicre  was  still  a  vast  mass  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  wliich  those  who 
could  not  read  their  Latin  manuscript  Bibles  were  ignorant.  Busy 
liimfiolf  with  constant  revisions  and  improvements  of  his  copies  of 
the  New  Testament,  Wyclifte  anxiously  seeks  for  a  competent  and 
willing  scholar  to  aid  him  in  his  holy  enterprise.  There  was  the 
Old  Testament,  with  all  its  hard  sayings,  remaining  to  be  turned 
into  the  well-loved  language.  At  length  an  able  and  ready  helper 
canio  to  the  rescue.  Nicholas-de-Hereford  consents  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  long  and  tedious  business ;  and  so  patiently  did  ho  toil 
at  the  work  that  ere  long  the  whole  of  what  are  called  the  Canoni- 
cal Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  part  of  the  Apocrypha,  were 
done  into  English.  In  the  midst  of  a  verse  (Baruch  iii,  20)  this 
important  translation  of  Hereford's  is  brought  to  a  sudden,  and,  in 
point  of  sense,  violent  conclusion;  the  unmeaning  break,  in  all 
probability,  arising  from  a  malicious  interference  on  the  part  of 
enemies.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  July,  a.d.  1382,  Nicholas-de- 
Hereford  having  been  summoned  before  his  superiors,  received 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  shortly  after  left  England.  It 
is  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  to  have  in  one  of 
our  rich  stores  of  ancient  documents — the  Bodleiaji  Library  at 
Oxford — the  original  manuscript  of  Nicholas,  showing  us  in  this 
quiet  but  unmistakeable  manner  what  risks  were  run  and  dangers 
incurred  in  those  times,  by  pious  men,  striving  to  enlighten  their 
countrymen,  and  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  God's  truth. 

The  remaining  books  of  the  Apocrypha  did  not  long  remain 
without  a  translator.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Wycliffe 
himself  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  in  completing  the  rest  of  these 
histories.  But  the  end  was  drawing  on ;  these  assiduous  labours, 
this  constant  strain  on  the  mind  told  on  the  champion  of  truth,  and 
on  the  31st  of  December,  a.d.  1384,  Wycliffe  was  taken  to  his  rest, 
having  lived  to  see  copies  of  the  translation  of  the  whole  of  Holy 
S(?ripture,  with  the  Apocrypha,  in  the  hands  of  numerous  readers. 
Unflagging  energy,  unflinching  courage  had  prevailed,  and  th© 
people  of  England  once  and  for  ever  had  a  Vernacular  Version  of 
God's  Holy  Word.  To  Wydiife  must  be  ascribed  the  honour  of 
first  handing  over  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  glorious  inheritance 
of  the  Bible  in  a  tongue  which  they  could  understand,  thus  enabling 
them,  under  Divine  guidance,  to  discern  what  is  required  of  men 
by  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  how  they  must  frame  and  mould 
their  lives  as  His  children  by  adoption  and  grace. 

An  imperfect,  and,  to  some  extent,  incomplete  work,  this  trans- 
lation of  Wycliffb's  must  doubtless  be  admitted  to  be.  Made  at  a 
time  when  the  English  language  was  in  its  very  infancy ;  when 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  was  not  possessed  by  eyeiL 
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the  moat  learned ;  when  most  likely  there  was  not  a  Greek  New 
leatament  manuscript  in  all  England,  it  is  a  very  marvel  of 
accuracy!  Making  due  allowances  for  those  important  and 
weighty  points,  it  is  simply  wonderful  how  much  of  its  language 
survives  in  our  present  Authorised  Version  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  was  made  about  220  years  afterwards. 


(,/)'( mUf  itmv  ftttA^tlcbijttt)' 111  iie  tijiifllis  w  i 


Not  long  after  the  death  of  Wycliffe  a  d  1388,  one  of  his  moat 
loyal  disciples  who  had  hved  with  him  and  helped  him  in  his 
later  years  to  mimster  to  the  parishioners  of  Lutterworth,  John 
Purvey  by  name,  became  aware  of  numerous  defects  and  inaccuracies 
in  his  master's  work.  Trained  by  Wycliffe^  himself  to  seek  after 
perfect  accuracy,  so  far  as  it  could  be  obtained,  this  learned  and 
conscientious  man  set  himself  to  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
more  glaring  errors  and  endeavouring  to  render  more  intelligible 
many  of  the  darker  Bentonces  of  his  great  predecessor.  Uncouth 
words,  rugged  verses,  and,  in  some  instances,  doubtful  passages 
were  changed  without  ceremony,  and  replaced  by  others  wbiclt 
Purvey  considered,  in  his  honest  judgment,  to  be  more  seemly, 
appropriate  and  correct.  Singularly  enough,  we  can  see  exactly 
where  changes  were  made  by  Purvey,  and  judge  for  ourselves  how 
much  he  did  to  render  Wycliffe's  translation  more  easily  under- 
stood by  the  people.  In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
may  be  seen  Purvey's  copy  of  Wycliffe's  original  translation  of 
the  New  Testament;  and  yet  more,  there  is  in  Purvey's  own 
handwriting  a  description  of  the  plan  which  he  observed  in  cor- 
recting and  improving  the  original  work  attached  to  Wycliffe's 
manuscript. 
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To  show  how  thoroughly  honest  and  independent  Purvey  was, 
and  how  anxious  to  set  forth  as  Gk)d's  Word  only  what  upon 
strictest  search  and  most  mature  consideration  he  deemed  to  be 
such,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  the  rules  he  laid  down  for 
himself  in  carrying  out  his  cherished  design.  '  Pirst,  there  was 
to  be  a  collection  of  as  many  old  manuscript  Latin  Bibles  as  could 
possibly  be  obtained ;  then  a  gathering  of  commentaries,  of  notes 
and  interpretations  of  learned  men  of  old.  Then  there  was  to  be 
a  careful  comparison  of  what  all  these  various  authorities  delivered 
with  what  was  before  him  as  Wycliffe's  work.  Again,  there  was 
to  be  a  consultation  of  old  grammarians  and  divines  how  certain 
difficult  passages  had  been  understood  by  them ;  and,  at  last,  with 
the  help  of  many  learned  and  cunning  men,  there  was  to  be  made 
from  the  materials  before  them  as  clear  and  forcible  a  transla- 
tion as  possible.  Some  idea  of  the  sort  of  man  Purvey  was,  and 
of  his  qualification  for  dealing  with  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
may  be  formed  from  these  two  sentences  in  his  preface,  'A. 
translator  hath  grate  nede  to  studie  well  the  sentence,  both  before 
and  after.'  *  He  hath  nede  to  lyve  a  clone  life,  and  be  ful  devout 
in  preiers,  and  have  not  his  wit  occupied  about  worldli  things,  that 
the  HoUe  Spiryt,  Author  of  all  wisedome  and  cunnynge  and 
truth,  dress  him  in  his  work,  and  suffer  him  not  to  err.' 

It  would  appear  that  great  store  was  set  upon  these  English 
manuscript  Bibles,  as  revised  by  Purvey,  for  in  spite  of  their 
condemnation  by  archbishops,  and  all  the  accidents  of  time  and 
wear,  more  than  one  himdred  have  come  down  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation  to  the  present  day,  some  of  which  have  been  the 
property  of  persons  of  highest  rank,  as  King  Henry  YI.,  Bichard 
III.,  Henry  YU.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Bishop  Bonner. 
This  corrected  Iranslation  has  been  printed  at  various  times,  as, 
for  instance,  by  Lewis,  in  a.d.  1731,  by  Baber,  in  1810,  and  by 
Messrs.  Bagster  (erroneously  as  WycliflPe's),  in  the  English 
Hexapla,  a.d.  1841. 

These  were  the  more  important  contributions  towards  the  foim- 
dation  of  an  English  Bible.  There  were  lesser  works  of  various 
individuals,  whose  names  have  not  come  down  to  us,  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  but  whose  circulation  was  within  a  very  limited 
sphere.  There  were,  for  example,  *  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,' 
*  A  Compendium  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,'  *  An  Epitome  of  the  Old 
Testament,'  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  fall  length,  and  numerous 
other  smaUer  works  of  the  same  kind,  the  manuscripts  of  which, 
at  present,  are  very  rare.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  our  thinking 
that  the  time  was  now  fiilly  come  when  the  English  people  desired 
with  an  intense  longing  the  truths  of  Gk>d  in  l£eir  native  tongue ; 
a  desire  which  was  rather  bluntly  expressed  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
'  We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  other  nations  have  the 
law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written  in  their  own 
language.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  thus  striving  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  succeeding  generations  to 
secure  the  manifest  advantage  of  possessing  a  Bible  in  our  own 
native  tongaey  the  necessary  details  will  not  become  wearisome. 
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A  knowledge,  minute  and  particular  it  is,  which  alone  wiU  enable 
us  to  esteem,  as  we  ought,  those  godly  men  who,  at  infinite  pains  and 
self-sacrifice,  have  gladly  struggled  on  and  spent  their  Hves  in  this 
work  of  translation.  If  a  thought  should  cross  the  mind  that 
perhaps  in  these  days  there  is  rather  too  keen  a  desire  to  learn 
precisely  the  very  point  of  time  when  each  of  these  various  stages 
of  the  great  work  has  been  performed,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
let  it  be  answered  by  the  assurance  that  when  truth  is  honestly 
sought,  the  seeking  is  not  wrong,  the  seekers  will  not  go  unre- 
warded. The  days  are  past — ^let  us  hope  for  ever — when  *if  a 
man  speak,  surely  he  shall  be  swallowed  up.'  (Job  xxxvii.  20). 
Brighter  times  are  ours,  when  even  with  gratitude  we  can  observe 
the  earnestness  which  is  exhibited  in  sifting  truth  from  fiction,  and 
when  we  can  acknowledge,  without  fear  or  shame,  that  through 
the  labours  of  these  manifold  workers  wo  are  permitted  to  see 
words  which  we  reverence  in  some  new  light,  under  some  fresh 
and  more  instructive  aspect. 


Chapteb  I. 

|ELL !  this  is  Christmas  weather  sure  enough,"  Farmer 
Hawthorne  said,  as  ho  entered  liis  house  one  snowy 
Christmas  morning,  **and  a  fine  Christmas  fire  you've 
got,  old  lady,"  he  added,  as  he  stretched  out  liis 
hands  to  the  glowing  heap  of  logs  piled  up  in  the  old 
fire-place.  The  snow  was  deep  outside,  and  there  were  long  icicles 
on  the  overhanging  eaves  and  on  the  bare  rose  branches,  but 
inside  all  looked  snug  and  warm  in  the  light  of  the  fire  which 
glittered  on  the  breakfast  things  spread  on  the  table,  and  on  the 
little  comer  cupboard  which  was  Mrs.  Hawthorn o's  special  pride,  for 
there  stood  some  china  that  had  been  her  mother's  and  her  grand- 
mother's before  her. 

Forty-five  Christmases  had  Master  Hawthorne  seen  in  that  old 
farm-house,  and  his  wife  had  passed  all  her  life  there,  for  hor 
father  and  mother  had  lived  there,  aiul,  when  she  married 
Hawthorne,  he  had  come  there  instead  of  finding  a  new  home. 
Five-and-forty  Christmases  had  passed  since  then,  some  gay  and 
bright,  some  quiet  and  sad,  but  all  warm  with  the  strong  love 
between  them,  which  had  not  gi'own  loss  with  their  increasing 
years,  nor  feeble  with  their  failing  strength.  Thoy  could  recall 
them  all, — the  first  Christmas  after  their  wedding  when  the  old 
folk  were  stiU  alive,  and  the  next  when  thoy  wore  gone,  but  there 
was  a  cradle  filling  the  void  at  the  firo-siue,  and  tlien  came 
Christmases,  merry  with  children's  voices  and  happy  laughter,  and 
there  was  one  Christmas  the  memory  of  which  was  very  near  Mrs. 
Hawthorne's  heart,  when  there  was  a  little  coffin  upstairs,  and  the 
angel  of  death  was  their  Christmas  guest.  TJiat  was  many  years 
ago,  and  the  little  children  who  laughed  and  played  are  grown  up 
anxious  men  and  women,  with  children  and  homes  of  their  own  all 
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far  away,  all  but  that  little  one  who  is  a  baby  still,  as  she  was 
forty  years  ago,  and  lies  in  Hinton  churchyard.  They  are  lonely 
old  people  now,  and  have  had  many  a  quiet  Christmas  alone 
together,  and  they  are  quite  content  as  long  as  they  are  together. 

People  seeing  Hinton  Mill  in  summer  time  would  say,  **what 
a  pretty  old  place,"  and  so  indeed  it  looked,  as  you  stood 
on  the  bridge  of  planks  across  the  Maddon  and  saw  it  before 
you.  It  had  once  been  a  mill,  for  the  wheel  stood  there  still,  and 
the  old  mill  buildings,  but  as  long  as  anyone  could  remember  it 
had  been  a  farm,  and  the  mill  rooms  used  for  store  rooms  and 
cattle  sheds.  Those  were  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  long  low  house 
beside  it  was  nearly  covered  with  vines  and  roses.  From  the 
bridge  you  could  not  see  the  rickyard  which  lay  on  the  other  side, 
but  you  could  see  a  neatly  kept  garden,  and  between  the  garden  and 
the  bridge  and  ford  was  the  paddock  where  the  old  gray  mare  u^ed 
to  graze ;  and  past  it  all  ran  the  river,  clear  and  wide,  with  willows 
and  tall  rushes  and  blue  forget-me-nots  clustering  on  the  banks, 
and  white  and  yellow  water-lilies  rocking  on  its  breast.  Very 
picturesque,  as  people  said. 

**  Very  miserable  and  desolate,"  people  said,  if  they  happened 
to  see  it  in  winter,  with  the  paddock  and  fields  round  flooded,  and 
tlie  Maddon  rushing  by  a  swollen  and  muddy  torrent,  with  the 
willows  standing  up  gaunt  and  black  in  it,  and  the  bare  branches 
tossing  in  the  wind.  Lonely  enough  it  was,  for  the  village  lay 
nearly  a  mile  the  other  side  of  the  river,  an'd  the  winding  lane,  so 
pretty  and  shady  in  summer,  was  often  almost  impassable  in  the 
winter,  but  it  never  seemed  dreary  or  melancholy  to  tlie  old  couple, 
for  it  was  their  home,  and  they  loved  it,  and,  **  after  all,"  the  old 
man  would  say,  **  a  blazing  fire  will  keep  off  cold  and  damp,  and 
as  for  company,  mo  and  my  old  woman  don't  want  better  company 
than  one  another,  eh,  missus?" 

This  Christmas,  however,  they  had  other  company,  for  a  nephew 
of  Master  Hawthorne's  and  his  wife  and  baby  had  come  down  to 
keep  Christmas  at  the  mill,  and  there  they  were  aU  sitting  together 
at  their  breakfast,  with  the  baby  asleep  in  its  cot  by  the  fire. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  the  old  farmer  went  out  to  see  to  his 
beasts.  **  Come,  Tom,"  said  he,  **  come  and  lend  a  hand  with  the 
pigs,  for  I  told  Partridge  he  needn't  come  down  this  morning.'* 
When  the  men  came  in  again,  the  sound  of  the  church  bolls  came 
in  with  them. 

"  YouUl  not  be  thinking  of  church,  old  lady,"  said  Hawthorne, 
**  the  snow  is  powerful  deep  in  the  lane,  and  wo  shall  have  some 
more  afore  long,  so  you  and  Marianne  had  best  bide  at  home  and 
take  care  of  the  baby  and  the  dinner,  and  Tom  and  mo  will  get  to 
church  as  best  we  can." 

So  the  two  men  set  off  across  tho  paddock  in  tlie  snow,  and  the 
wives  watched  them  off  and  then  sat  down  to  read  tho  Service 
together.  They  were  neither  of  them  very  good  seliolars,  but 
the  old  lady  knew  it  pretty  well  by  heart,  and  they  felt  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  came  first  to  the  poor  shepherds, 
as  weU  as  cleverer,  better-educated  people  might  have  done, 
for  there  were  tears  in  Mrs.   Hawthorne's   tind    old    eyes^  q5^ 
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she  closed  the  book,  and  said,  "  Dear  heart !  but  it's  terrible  good, 
and  just  to  think  as  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn;"  and  the 
younger  woman  looked  across  to  her  baby  sleeping  so  warm,  and 
sighed  to  think  of  that  Mother  so  long  ago  who  had  only  a  stablo 
to  shelter  her  baby,  and  He,  the  great  Gk)d  himself. 

'<  Heaven  help  them  as  has  no  shelter  to-day,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  went  to  the  window  and  looked  across  to  a 
cottage  just  visible  between  the  snowy  trees,  the  only  house  but  the 
farm  on  that  side  of  the  river.  **  I  wonder  how  the  Hardy s  are 
faring  to-day.  I  meant  to  have  stepped  across  yesterday,  but  it 
slipped  my  memory.  Hardy's  in  gaol.  Mr.  Markham  gave  him 
three  months.  John  was  very  loatJi  to  have  him  up,  just  for  hit* 
wife's  sake,  poor  soul !  but  he  was  always  thieving  first  from  one 
and  then  another,  so  Master  Field  came  to  John  and  asks  if  he'd 
join  with  him  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  so  he  got  three  months  ;  and 
sure  it's  no  loss  to  his  wife,  for  he's  a  bad  fellow  and  drinks  more 
than  he  earns.  But  I'd  like  to  know  if  they've  got  anything 
to  keep  Christmas  with  to-day." 

**  Ah !  here's  Tom  and  Uncle,"  said  the  other,  who  had  joined 
her  at  the  window,  "  you'll  be  nearly  perished!"  she  said,  as  they 
came  in  stamping  the  snow  off  their  feet. 

**  Pretty  near,"  the  old  farmer  said,  "but  I  say,  Betsy,  haven't 
you  got  something  as  I  could  take  round  to  the  Hardy's.  I 
thought  of  them  in  church,  and  I  feared  as  how  it  might  be  a  cold 
Christmas  with  them  with  that  rascally  father  of  theirs  in  gaol." 

"  There,  now !  if  Marianne  and  me  wasn't  just  talking  of  them, 
and  if  you  don't  mind  stepping  round,  I  think  as  we  can  find  some- 
thing to  send.  Here's  this  bit  of  cold  roast  pork  and  a  heap 
of  cold  potatoes  as  will  fry  up  nicely,  and  we  can  spare  some  of 
them  mince  pies  for  the  children,  poor  lambs." 

A  basket  was  soon  ready,  and  the  farmer  filled  up  all  the  corners, 
with  rosy- cheeked  apples,  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  added  two  little 
parcels  of  tea  and  sugar,  wliich  she  knew  would  gladden  Mrs. 
Hardy's  heart  as  much  as  anything.  This  basket  the  old  farmer 
took  on  his  arm  and  set  off  bravely  through  the  snow  which  was. 
now  falling  fast.  He  was  gone  some  time,  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
was  beginning  to  look  anxiously  at  the  goose,  and  hope  that  the 
master  would  be  in  soon,  when  the  door  opened  and  they  heard  his 
cheery  voice  calling  out,  **Well!  missus,  here  I  be,  and  I've 
brought  a  guest  to  eat  our  Christmas  dinner  with  us,"  and  then  he 
came  into  the  room  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  girl. 

She  was  a  child  about  ten ;  her  ragged  bonnet  had  fallen  back, 
and  the  snow  lay  on  her  hair,  which  hung  loosely  round  her  neck. 

There  was  an  unchildlike  look  about  the  little  mouth  and  great 
blue  eyes,  for  she  had  seen  sad  sights  in  her  short  life,  such  sights 
as  take  the  brightness  out  of  a  child's  face  and  out  of  her  Ufe; 
a  drunken  father,  an  ill-treated,  wretched  mother,  a  miserable  home; 
and  she  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  cold  and  hunger  and  poverty 
all  along  the  pathway  of  her  childhood,  as  many  little  children  have 
to  do,  God  pity  them, 

"  Why,  it's  little  Eose  Hardy !  "  exclaimed  Dame  Hawthorne. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  the  farmer  answered ;  '*  she's  come  to  keep 
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Ohristmas  with  us,  aren't  you,  child  ?  "  and  then  he  gave  her  over 
to  the  two  women,  who  took  her  upstairs;  and  it  was  quite  a 
different  looking  little  girl  that  came  downstairs,  such  wonders  had 
8oap  and  wsirm  water,  and  a  comb  and  an  old  clean  pinafore 
worked.  She  was  very  shy  and  cdleiit,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  great  blazing  fire,  but  theik  m  the  farmer  said,  <' she's  not  set 
eyes  on  such  a  fire  afore,  poor  aUle  soul." 

When  dinner  was  ready,  So«e*fl  ohair  was  drawn  close  by  the 
farmer's,  and  you  may  be  sulpe  that  he  saw  that  she  was  well 
supplied.  And  the  goose  was  done  to  a  turn,  and  the  pies  were 
the  best  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had  ever  made,  at  least  so  the  farmer 
said,  and  as  he  had  said  the  same  every  Christmas  for  forty-five 
years,  I  think  they  must  have  been  very  good  indeed. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  done  the  early  dusk  was  falling,  and  they 
all  drew  their  chairs  round  the  fire  and  sat  in  the  fire-light  talking 
of  Ohristmases  long  past,  and  little  Hose  sat  on  a  stool  before  the 
fire,  busy  with  the  apples  and  chesnuts  in  her  lap,  till  her  pale 
cheeks  caught  some  of  the  wann  glow>  wliich  was  already  melting 
her  poor  little  chilleA  lieMtt  into  love  4oft  the  kind  old  faiifter  and 
his  wife.  And  the  darkness  crept  on  outride  as  they  sat  talking 
by  the  fire  till  the  Farmer  exclaimed,  **  Why,  missus,  if  it  isn't  tea- 
time!  and  there's  the  little  one  fast  asleep  T'  And  sure  enough  the 
child  was  asleep,  with  her  head  against  the  old  lady's  knee,  whel^e 
many  a  child's  head  had  nestled  before.  She  woke  as  they  looked 
at  her,  and  gazed  round  with  a  frightened,  anxious  look,  but  was 
happy  enough  a  few  minutes  after,  lielping  td  get  tea,  and  trotting 
about  after  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  pleased  to  be  of  use. 

**  And  after  tea,"  the  farmer  said,  "  yt)u  and  me,  Rosey,  must  go 
homo."  But  after  tea,  when  they  looked  out,  they  found  the  snoW 
several  feet  deep  and  still  falling  fast,  and  not  a  star  to  be  seen. 

*'Well,  what's  to  be  done?"  Master  Ha\rthome  asked)  "it 
would  bo  a  pretty  job  if  we  missed  our  way  and  had  a  bath  iti  the 
river.     AVliat  do  yon  say,  missus,  can  you  find  her  a  bed?** 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  answer,  "will  you  stop,  child)  and 
go  home  to  mother  to-morrow?" 

And  for  all  answer  Rose  put  her  hand  in  the  old  woman's,  and 
the  two  went  up  together,  and  soon  there  was  a  little  sleeper  in  a 
small,  warm  bed,  and  the  happiest  Christmas-day  Rose  Hardy  had 
ever  spent  was  over. 

Chapter  II.    . 

The  next  day  passed,  and  still  Rose  was  at  the  farm.  Hor 
mother,  a  pale,  sorrow-stricken  woman  had  come  to  fetch  her 
homo  the  next  morning,  but  the  Hawthornes  had  asked  hor  to 
leave  her  with  tliem  for  a  day  or  two,  as  she  was  "  a  help  to  the 
missus,  and  terrible  useful  to  Marianne  and  the  baby,"  and  Rose 
looked  so  warm  and  well-fed,  that  the  poor  mother  agreed,  and 
made  hor  waj'  home  through  tlie  snow  with  a  lighter  heart.  But 
the  "  day  or  two  "  passed,  and  John  and  Marianne  and  the  baLy 
went  back  to  London,  and  stiU  little  Rose  stopped  at  the  miU, 
growing  happier  and  rosier  and  more  child-like,  and  making  a 
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useful  litde  maid  to  the  old  couple,  who  grew  to  love  the  sound  of 
her  step  on  the  stairs  and  her  voice  in  the  old  quiet  house. 

She  had  been  with  them  for  a  month,  stopping  on  for  a  few 
days  more  and  more  till  Christmas  was  a  month  past,  when  one 
evening,  after  the  child  ifras  in  bed,  the  old  farmer^  told  his  wife  a 
thought  that  had  been  in  his  head  for  some  days. 

**  Look'ye  here  now,"  he  said.  **  Wife,  why  need  the  child  go 
homo  at  aU  ?  She's  happy  here,  and  it's  not  as  though  her  home 
was  comfortable,  and  we'll  miss  her  terrible  if  she  goes  now." 

**Yes,  yes,"  the  old  woman  answered,  **that  we  shall,  but 
we're  getting  old  folks,  master,  and  do  you  think  we  can  do  for 
her  as  a  mother  would?  " 

**  She  has  a  terrible  bad  home,  missus,"  he  answered,  "  and  we 
can  but  do  our  best,  and  no  one  can  do  more." 

And  so  the  old  couple  talked  it  over  and  settled  it  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  as  they  went  up  to  bed  they  went  into  the  child's 
room,  and  stood  by  the  bed  where  she  lay,  smiling  in  her  sleep. 
There  were  tears  in  the  kind  old  eyes  as  they  looked  at  her. 

**  Poor  little  lamb,"  Mrs.  Hawthorne  said,  softly,  **  Qod  keep  her 
fi-om  sin  and  sorrow." 

»**  Amen,"  the  farmer  returned,  "  they  shan't  come  near  her  if 
we  can  help  it,  and  little  Rose  Hardy's  new  home  shall  bo  a  happy 
one.     God  bless  her." 

And  so  the  old  mill  became  Rose  Hardy's  home,  and  a  very 
happy  one  it  was  to  her.  Her  mother  was  willing  enough  to  leave 
her  in  such  kind  hands,  and  as  time  passed  on  the  old  people  grew 
as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  of  their  own. 

**  A  handy  little  inaid,"  old  Mrs.  Hawthomo  would  say,  as  Rose 
bustled  about  in  the  morning,  cleaning  and  dusting.  **  She'll  be  a 
neat  little  sewer  in  time,"  she  would  say,  when  she  put  on  her 
spectacles  to  inspect  a  row  of  little,  black,  uneven  stitches  that  to 
any  less  kindly  eyes  might  have  appeared  unpromising.  This  was 
of  an  afternoon  when  Rose  was  sitting  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  side, 
when  everything  was  tidy  and  the  kettle  was  filled  for  tea.  In  the 
evening  she  did  her  lessons  with  the  farmer.  "Was  there  ever 
such  a  little  dunce?"  he  would  say  at  first,  and  then  he  would  pat 
her  on  the  head  and  bid  her  never  mind  and  try  again.  She  was 
not  quick  with  her  book,  but  the  old  man  thought  her  progress  won- 
derful, and  when  at  last  she  was  able  to  read  a  chapter  without  many 
spellings  or  stumblings,  the  farmer's  face  was  radiant  with  pride. 

But  you  must  not  tliink  that  Rose  was  always  indoors ;  her  little 
sunbonnet  was  constantly  to  be  seen  by  the  farmer's  side  as  he 
walked  through  liis  meadows  or  inspected  his  crops. 

On  Sunday  she  walked  to  church  by  the  farmer's  side,  and  I  am 
afraid  thought  a  good  deal  of  her  Sunday  frock  and  her  hat  with 
a  blue  ribbon  round  it,  as  she  sat  by  his  side  in  the  old,  narrow, 
high-backed  pew. 

When  Hardy  came  out  of  gaol,  he  and  his  family  left  the  cottage 
by  the  bridge,  and  went  in  search  of  work  to  Mediiigton,  a  town 
about  six  miles  distant,  so  it  was  not  often  that  Rose  saw  her 
mother,  and  only  now  and  then  the  poor  shabby  figure  would  be 
seen  coming  across  the  paddock,  baby  in  arms,  having  walked  the 
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dusty  six  miles  just  to  see  how  lier  Bose  was  doing,  and  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  would  welcome  her  heartily,  and  over  a  cup  of  tea  she 
would  pour  out  some  of  her  troubles,  and  ease  her  overburdened 
heart  a  little,  and  she  would  go  home  feeling  lighter  and  happier, 
and  not  empty  handed  either,  for  Mrs.  Hawthorne  always  found 
something  to  send  to  the  children. 

Chaptbb  m. 

More  than  two  years  passed  away,  and  Hose  was  a  tall  slip  of  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  and  had  grown  quite  the  right  hand  of  Mrs. 
Hawthorne,  who  took  more  and  more  to  her  easy  chair  and  her 
knitting,  and  left;  the  more  active  work  to  Hose,  and  she  did  it 
capitally,  only  needing  a  word  or  two  from  the  old  woman  now 
and  then,  to  set  her  right.  * 

Master  Hawthorne  was  as  active  as  ever,  and  was  about  his 
farm  and  seeing  after  his  men  from  morning  till  night,  but  his 
wife  had  grown  more  feeble  in  those  two  years,  and  could  not  even 
get  to  church  on  fine  Sundays,  unless  the  farmer  harnessed  the 
gray  mare  into  the  gig  and  drove  her  there,  and  this  they  were  both 
loath  to  do,  as  they  liked  the  poor  beasts  to  enjoy  the  day  of  rest 
as  well  as  themselves. 

One  April  morning,  as  the  three  sat  over  their  early  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  said,  <'  Master,  I  think  Hose  and  me  would  like  a 
treat  to-day,  and  I  was  thinking,  if  you  weren't  wanting  the  mare, 
as  we'd  drive  into  Medington  and  take  a  look  at  the  shops." 

The  farmer  looked  up  surprised.  **  Why,  missus,"  he  answered, 
"  this  is  something  new.  You're  growing  young  again  to  wish  for 
a  bit  of  fun.  Why  you've  never  been  into  town  this  last  three 
years.  You  can  have  the  mare  sure  enough,  but  I  never  thought 
you'd  take  to  gadding  at  your  timfe  of  life."  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
laughed,  **Well,  master,  I  don't  see  why  Hose  and  I  shouldn't 
have  our  gadding  as  well  as  anyone,  so  we'll  start  as  soon  as 
dinner's  done,  and  get  back  to  tea." 

So,  after  dinner,  the  farmer  helped  his  wife  into  the  gig,  and 
Rose  jumped  up  by  her  side,  and  they  moved  slowly  off.  At  first, 
their  way  lay  through  winding  lanes.  Birds  were  singing  in  the 
spring  sunshine,  and  Hose  chattered  as  gaily  as  the  birds  sang,  a9 
the  mare  jogged  along.  Then  they  came  out  on  to  the  London 
road,  and  the  mare  mended  her  pace,  and  soon  they  are  rattling 
over  the  stones  in  the  streets,  and  are  pulling  up  at  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  which  the  mare  knows  well  as  the  resting-place. 

**And  now,  Hosey,  we'll  have  a  good  look  at  the  shops,  and 
then  I've  a  call  to  make  on  an  old  friend  of  mine." 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  could  hardly  get  Hose  away  from  before  a  toy- 
shop, and  when  they  went  into  the  linen-draper's,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  choose  a  new  ribbon  for  her  hat,  her  delight  knew  no 
bounds.  It  was  sorely  against  Hose's  will  when  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
at  last  turned  away  fix)m  the  High  Street,  and  made  her  way  to 
a  quiet  street  with  large  houses  on  each  side.  She  stopped  before 
a  door  with  a  plate  on  it,  and  Hose  read  *•  Doctor  Windsor." 

''  Is  he  a  doctor  ?"  she  asked,  looking  up  at  Mrs.  Hawthorne. 
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"  Yes,  child,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  knew  him  when  he  was  your 
age.  We  were  great  friends  then,  and  now  he*s  grown  a  big  gentle- 
man, and  folks  say  is  thought  a  vast  deal  of  for  doctoring." 

The  man  that  opened  the  door  showed  them  into  a  waiting-room, 
where  two  or  three  people  were  waiting,  and  here  they  remained 
for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  &e  other  people  were  called 
out,  one  by  one,  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  Hose  were  left  alone. 
Hose  was  happy  enough,  for  there  was  a  cage  of  canaries  in  one 
comer,  and  she  was  quite  content  to  stand  and  watch  them.  At 
last  the  servant  came  in.  "  Dr.  Windsor  will  see  you  now,  ma'am," 
and  the  old  lady  rose.  <<  Stop  here,  ckild,"  she  said,  and  Bose 
was  left  alone.  It  seemed  a  long  time  to  her,  for  she  got  tired 
of  watching  the  birds  and  of  looking  at  the  pictures ;  but  after 
a  while  the  servant  returned.  "  This  way,  please,"  he  said,  and 
she  followed  him  into  another  room,  where  she  saw  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
talking  to  a  kind  looking  gentleman. 

She  was  pinning  on  her  shawl,  and  Bose  ran  up  to  her,  ''Oh,  I 
thought  you'd  gone  without  me,"  she  said,  and  then  she  was  silent 
suddenly,  for  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  mistress's  face,  and  it 
reminded  her  of  the  look  she  had  seen  on  it  in  church  when  she 
bad  peeped  up  at  her  sometimes  in  the  prayers. 

"  This  is  not  one  of  your  own,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,"  said  the 
gentleman,  patting  Bose's  cheek.  **  Where  did  you  get  such 
roses  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling.  But  Bose  could  not  answer  or  get  over 
the  feeling  that  she  ought  to  fold  her  hands  and  close  her  eyes, 
and  be  ready  to  say  "  Amen." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you,"  said  the  doctor  to  the 
old  lady  as  she  rose  to  go, ''  though  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you,  at 
what  brought  you  here ;  and  remember,  if  ever  you  think  that  I  can 
do  you  any  good,  send  me  word^  and  I'll  be  with  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Qtood  bye,"  he  said,  **  keep  a  brave  heart  and  God  help  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  master  George,  Gk)od  bye." 

And  then  they  were  in  the  streets  again,  and  making  their 
way  to  the  Marquis  of  Qxanby,  and  the  mare  was  put  in,  and  they 
turned  their  faces  homeward.  Bose  had  found  her  tongue  again, 
and  did  i^ot  notice  that  her  mistress  was  more  than  usually  silent. 

The  farmer  had  set  the  paddock- gate  open  for  them,  so  tho 
mare  was  soon  standing  before  the  little  wicket.  Bose  jumped 
down.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  it's  been  very  pleasant,  but  I'm  a  bit 
tired,  and  it's  well  to  be  home ;  "  and  as  she  helped  her  mistress 
down  she  heard  her  echo  the  same  words  soffly,  **  Yes,  it's  been 
very  pleasant,  but  I'm  a  bit  tired,  and  it's  well  to  be  home ;"  but 
her  words  seemed  to  mean  something  different  from  Bose's,  and 
Bose  looked  quickly  up  into  her  face  and  saw  the  same  look,  and 
again  felt  the  same  feeling  of  awe. 

'^  Here,  child,  call  one  of  the  lads  to  see  to  the  mare,  and  make 
haste,  for  the  master  will  be  wanting  his  tea."  And  Bose  shook 
off  the  strange  feeling,  and  ran  off.  She  could  not  help  taking 
another  look  at  her  ribbon  when  she  was  upstairs  taking  off  her 
hat,  and  while  she  had  it  spread  out  before  her,  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
came  in  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 

"  There,  child,"  she  said,  "  Pd  best  tell  you,  for  you  TXi»&\»  "tokjjrw  4 
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it  soon.  I  thought  as  Pd  something  wrong  with  me,  and  doctor  says 
as  it*s  what  they  calls  a  cancer  coming  under  my  arm,  and  as 
nothing  can  be  done  to  save  me.  It*s  terrible  painful  they  say, 
and  oh !  I'm  loath  to  leave  the  master." 

The  ribbon  dropped  irom  Bose*s  hand,  and  she  stood  as  if  rooted 
to  the  ground. 

**  There,  child,  don't  look  so  scared,  it's  none  so  dreadful,"  and 
the  old  lady  smiled  as  she  spoke.  **  I'm  an  old  woman,  dear,  and 
sometimes  I  feel  a  bit  tired,  and  as  if  I'd  like  to  lie  by.  And  IVe 
such  a  many  waiting  for  me  over  yonder,  that  I  shan't  feel  strange 
till  the  master  comes,  and  that  maybe  won't  be  long.  Come,  Hose, 
there's  the  master,  be  quick."  And  she  went  down,  leaving  Bose 
standing  there.  She  hardly  understood  what  it  meant.  Was  her 
old  friend  going  to  die  ?  But  she  said  it  was  nothing  dreadful, 
and  death,  Bose  thought,  was  something  very  dreadful.  She  had 
seen  a  funeral  once,  people  all  in  black  clothes  and  crying,  and  the 
black  cofiBin  put  into  the  dark,  cold  grave  in  the  churchyard.  No,  it 
couldn't  be  that,  or  she  would  never  have  smiled  and  talked  in 
that  way,  and  then  there  was  the  master  laughing  downstairs. 
And  Bose  picked  up  the  ribbon  and  ran  downstairs  and  soon  forgot 
the  mystery  as  she  told  of  all  the  sights  and  doings  in  Medington. 

In  the  evening,  when  Bose  had  been  busy  upstairs  for  some 
time  and  came  down,  she  found  a  silence  in  the  room,  and  the  old 
people  sitting  hand  in  hand,  and  she  knew  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had 
been  telling  the  strange  news  ;  but  though  tears  stood  in  the  wife's 
eyes  and  the  master's  lips  trembled,  they  were  neither  looking  very 
sad,  for  the  stream  of  death,  which  in  youth  seems  so  terribly 
broad,  now  seemed  narrow,  and  they  could  see  the  other  side 
plainly,  where,  as  the  old  lady  had  said,  there  were  many  waiting 
for  them,  and  the  parting  from  each  other  could  not  be  for  long. 
So  they  looked  beyond  the  pain  and  the  parting  and  the  dark 
valley,  to  the  meeting  and  the  joy,  and  they  were  comforted. 

Thus  the  old  mistress  entered  on  the  path  of  suffering  that  God 
in  His  wisdom  had  chosen  for  her,  and  no  one  but  He  who  gave  it 
and  she  who  bore  it,  knew  how  great  that  suffering  was.  Out- 
wardly everything  went  on  as  before,  but  Bose  grew  to  know  that 
when  the  hot  flush  rose  on  the  kind  old  face,  the  pain  was  very 
bad,  and  when  the  old  lady  stole  away  and  locked  herself  into  her 
own  room,  it  was  that  the  master  might  not  see  the  suffering  that 
was  almost  more  than  the  brave  heart  could  bear. 

{To  le  continued.) 
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BY    OEOEGE   VENABLES,  S.C.L.,  VICAR   OF   S.  MATTHEW 's,  LEICESTEE. 
DAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  AND  PUPH.  TEACHERS. 

CIENCE  and  machinery  have  accomplished  wonders 
since  we  learned  A  B  C,  but  the  art  of  teaching  has 
outstript  everything  else.  T\Tiat  a  change  has  been 
wrougnt  through  agencies  within  yonder  well-ordered 
parocliial  school,  whose  roofs  and  gables  almost  rival 
the  Church  itself  in  their  proportions,  in  contrast  with  the  by  no 
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means  forgotten  day  when  a  cleanly  old  dame  of  nigh  three  seore 
years  and  ten,  neatly  apparelled  in  blue  gown  and  formidable 
white  cap,  and  aided  by  a  far  more  formidable  birch,  fool's-cap, 
and  penance -stool,  assumed  the  position  of  teacher  to  the  village, 
under  patronage  of  the  Squire,  the  smile  of  the  Squire's  wife,  and 
the  general  assistance  of  the  Parson  I 

And  yet,  how  many  admirable  scholastic  institutions  have  been  mis- 
managed, badly  reformed,  and  sometimes  utterly  lost  1  How  much 
good  is  still  being  done  through  some  of  them  that  remain !  And 
— marvellous  to  be  spoken — how  small,  after  all,  is  the  return  made 
to  the  Church  and  to  religion  from  all  our  universities,  collegiate 
establishments,  public  schools,  and  cathedral  corporations  put  to- 
gether !  They  ought  to  have  produced  results  far  greater  and 
more  precious  to  the  Church  and  to  religion  than  they  have. 

The  canons  of  the  English  Church  used  to  require,  and  indeed 
still  require,  that  a  schoolmaster  shall  be  licensed  by  the  bishop, 
and  that  preference  be  given  in  choosing  a  schoolmaster  to  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  and  all  schoolmasters  were  to  teach  the  catechism, 
and  to  take  care  that  on  holy  and  festival  days  their  scholars 
attend  to  the  sermon  and  be  examined  therein.  Also  the  scholars 
are  **  to  be  trained  up  with  sentences  of  Holy  Scripture."  Very 
wise  suggestions,  perhaps  rather  impracticable  for  the  present 
times,  although  indicating  the  line  to  be  taken  again,  ere  long,  if 
we  would  save  the  world  from  being  given  over  to  mere  infidelity. 

Amidst  all  our  troubles,  it  is  delightful  to  know  that  during  the 
last  few  years  has  arisen  up  a  noble  band  of  men  and  women, 
trained  as  Churcli  Christians  to  be  true  Church  Christians  in  their 
characters  and  in  their  teaching  in  the  Church's  day-schools  ;  and 
this  band  will  not  be  easily  destroyed. 

Our  hearty  hints  to  those  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  are : — 

I. — Remember  that  you  have  high  and  holy  work  to  do.  You 
are  to  teach  and  train  immortals,  whose  bodies  wUl  die  and  rise  again, 
but  who  themselves  must  live  for  ever.  Their  future  unceasing 
condition  as  well  as  their  prosperity  here  on  earth  may  probably 
much  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  discharge  your  duty 
as  teachers.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  you  have  to  do  only  with 
secular  teaching,  because  were  this  unhappily  true,  the  nature  of 
even  that  teaching  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  taught  have  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  character.  The  quality  of  our  bread 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  flour,  and  the  flour  upon  the  com, 
and  the  com  upon  the  tillage.  We  all  know  this,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  teaching.  Whatever  you  teach,  teach  it  as  a  religious  person. 
You  are  dealing  with  immortals,  and  even  if  your  training  were 
wholly  secular,  it  would  affect  their  condition  for  ever.  Every- 
thing that  affects  the  mind  affects  the  morals,  be  it  secular  or  wholly 
religious. 

II. — Do  all  you  do  prayerfully,  as  Christians  and  as  Church-folk. 
In  whatever  business  we  may  be  engaged,  we  should  act  worthily 
of  our  high  calling  as  members  of  Christ's  Church. 

III. — Do  your  work  thoroughly.  Aim  at  the  hovo^  rather  than 
at  the  how  much.  Endeavour  to  make  your  scholars  master  every 
subject  as  they 'proceed. 
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rV. — Do  all  you  do  from  religious  motives  and  in  a  religious 
manner.  It  is  my  privilege  to  know  teachers,  who  I  believe 
have  become  teachers  solely  from  a  desire  to  do  good.  Such 
teachers  irill  Jbe  sure  to  do  all  they  do  in  a  religious  manner.  No 
forbidding  of  religion  in  their  school  could  restrain  the  quiet 
influence  of  their  deportment.  Beligion  cannot  be  banished 
(however  much  desired  by  some)  where  the  teacher  is  religious. 
Eeligion  wiU  have  little  influence  where  taught  merely  as  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  day,  especially  if  the  teacher  at  other  times  cares 
nothing  for  it.     A  religiously-minded  person  will  always  do  good. 

Y. — ^Aim  at  imity  of  purpose  amongst  the  scholars,  their  parents, 
the  parish  priest  and  yourself.  There  cannot  easily  be  rival 
interests  amongst  such  classes,  and  there  ought  not  to  be. 

But  let  me  add  a  few  words  for  the  pupil  teachers,  whose  position 
has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  its  peculiar  difhculties  also. 

1. — ^Tou  are  both  learning,  and  teaching.  You  are  both  teacher 
and  scholar.  The  characteristics  of  both  learner  and  teacher  ought 
to  be  seen  in  you.  You  need  the  docility,  the  readiness  to  acquire, 
and  the  willingness  to  be  taught,  which  mark  every  good  scholar ; 
and  you  need  also  somewhat  of  the  decision,  firmness,  and  aptness 
for  teaching  which  mark  every  good  teacher.  Seek  to  possess  all 
these  qualiflcations ;  and  as  one  most  important  step  towards 
success  herein,  seek  the  grace  of  true  humility. 

2. — ^Be  very  carefiil  of  your  morals  and  manners — these  go  much 
together.  Some  one  has  said,  and  truly,  that  ''good  manners  are 
good  morals. "  ' '  Manners  mal^rth  man, ' '  was  the  motto  of  the  famous 
William  of  Wykeham  (bom  in  1324,  in  poverty,  but  who  raised 
himself  to  become  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  who  foimded  New  College  in  Oxford,  and  Winchester  College), 
and  truly,  nothing  assists  more  in  the  cultivation  of  morals  than 
really  good  manners ;  and  nothing  secures  good  manners  so  much 
as  good  morals. 

3. — Possibly  you  are  compelled  to  lodge,  during  your  period 
of  apprenticeship,  with  persons  who  are  comparatively  strangers 
to  you.  Wherever  you  lodge  try  to  secure  a  quiet  home  with  those 
who  will  try  to  t^e  the  place  of  your  parents.  Be  not  anxious 
to  have  overmuch  liberty;  and  be  very  guarded  in  making  acquaint- 
ance.    "  Keep  such  company  as  God  keeps." 

4. — ^Be  careful  how  you  spend  the  Lord*s  Day.  Be  diligent  in 
your  attendance  at  Church,  and  at  catechising,  and  (if  confirmed) 
at  the  Table  of  your  Lord.  Live  the  life  of  a  decided  Christian, 
with  all  humility  but  without  wavering. 

5. — Gladly  secure,  if  possible,  the  interest  of  your  parish  priest 
in  your  welfare,  and  if  unfortunately  you  have  to  be  away  from 
jour  home,  maintain  frank  and  frequent  intercourse  by  letter  with 
your  parents  and  friends  there. 

6. — Let  your  whole  behaviour  afford  a  good  example  to  the 
many  young  folks  who,  to  some  extent,  are  entrusted  to  your  care. 

I  conclude  by  saying  to  aU  day-school-teachers  and  pupil- 
teachers,  who  may  read  these  hints,  be  true-hearted  Christian 
Churchmen  and  Churchwomen,  and  be  not  afraid  of  your  prin- 
ciples, for  hearty  Church  principles  will  endure  when  all  else  fails 
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XIN,  the  capital  of  tlie  Prussian  States,  is  situate  on 
I  the  Spree,  in  the  middle  mart  of  Brandenburg^,  and  one 
1  hundred  miles  &om  Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony. 
1       The  circumference  of  the  'walls  and  palisades  of  Berlin 
is  about  eleien  English  miles,  and  it  is  entere4  through 
sixteen  gateways.     Host  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and 


t  lie  squares  regular  and  spacious.  The  city  owes  its  chief  attractions 
to  the  celebrated  Frederick  II.,  who,  between  a.d.  1762  and  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1786,  spent  yearly  large  sums  of  money  on 
ilti  improvement.  Berlin  is  distinguished  for  the  external  beauty 
of  its  many  public  buildings,  not  only  those  devoted  to  imi;ai:l».U 
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political,  and  commercial  uses,  but  also  those  which  are  the  centres 
of  religious,  benevolent,  educational,  and  scientific  elfort. 

Berlin  has  a  population  of  about  half  a  million ;  it  has  consider- 
able manufactures,  and  an  active  commerce,  especially  in  wool. 

The  city  was  taken  by  the  Austrkuis  and  Eussians  in  1760,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  in  180G,  after  the  battle 
of  Jena.  On  October  21st  of  that  year  he  entered  it,  and  until  the 
complete  failure  of  the  Ereaoh  expedition  to  Moscow,  in  1812, 
Prussia  was  forced  to  aoknowledge  the  supremacy  of  France. 
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BY  jnLZX&X  KAT,  IKJD.,  BXGTOB  OF  OBEAT  LKEOHS,  ESSEX. 

Piudm  Iri.  &.     '  JPai  my  tears  into  thy  hotthJ 

1 .  ^SfjfSSf^^^  David  came  before  God,  he  spoke  like  a  little 

child  opening  out  its  joys  and  griefs  to  a  loving 
ptteot.  He  laid  bare  his  whole  heart  to  God«  He 
bdknred  that  Gbd  '  took  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of 
His  Mwant,'  and  sympathised  with  him  in  his  suf- 
ferings ;  and  ao  he  lejuiced  before  Him,  and  mourned  before  Him, 
with  equal  atmplicitjr  cxf  faith. 

2.  The  expressiooB  iii  the  text  almost  startle  us  by  their  boldness. 
— *  Put  my  tears,*  he  says,  *  into  Thy  bottle ;'  that  is,  store  them 
ap  in  a  bottle  or  phial,  as  men  do  their  choice  wines  or  perfumes. 
Are  humaa  tears,  then,  cared  for  by  Him  whose  throne  is  in 
heaven  ?  Are  they  prised  and  teeasured  by  '  the  High  and  Lofty 
One,  who  iahabits  eternity '  ? 

If,  like  I>avid's,  they  are  the  produce  of  '  a  contrite  and  humble 
spirit,'  asaziredlj  they  are  eibeerved  and  higlily  valued  by  Qod.* 
But  here  we  nmst  make  an  important  distinction. 

L 

Many  tears  ase  of  no  wastk  at  all  spiritually ;  some  are  positively 
bad.     Thus— 

1 .  We  should  not  describe  an  isfsuit's  tears  as  either  good  or 
bad,  in  a  moral  sense.  They  invite  our  pity ;  they  call  attention 
to  the  wants  and  cravings  of  infancy,  and  bespeak  our  help ;  but 
we  do  not  claim  for  them  any  spiritual  value. 

Much  the  same  mfty  be  said  of  tears  which  signalise  a  mere 
outburst  of  natural  aftMstion.  When.  Orpah  wept  at  parting  with 
Naomi,f  her  tears  weze  shnply  the  weUing  over  of  excited  feeling. 
We  should  have  thought  worse  of  her  if  she  had  not  wept,  but  we 
do  not  sot  any  high  value  on  her  tears. 

2.  Others,  again,  are  positively  bad, — are  sinful.     For  instance — 
{a)  There  is  tlie  tear  of  cowardly  unbelief.     When  the  Israelites 

listened  to  the  *  evil  report  of  the  land,'  they  *  lifted  up  their  voice 
and  wept.*  J  Those  tears  were  bitter  in  the  shedding,  and  led  to 
very  bitter  consequences.  They  cost  the  people  forty  years'  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness. 

*  Isa.  Ivii.  15 ;  Ixyi.  2.  f  Huth  i.  9,  U.  %  Numb.  xiii.  1. 
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{h)  And  there  is  the  tear  of  wounded  pride.  TVTien  Esau  *  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  wept,'  *  you  know  how  soon  those  tears  were  fol- 
lowed by  hot,  murderous,  self- revenge.  They  were  wholly  unblest. 
They  belonged  to  *  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  worketii  death ;' 
which,  if  it  be  not  turned  out  of  its  course  by  the  grace  of  God^ 
rolls  down  into  the  dark  gulf  of  despair. 

II. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  happier  side,  and  think  of  tears 
which  *  in  the  sight  of  God  are  of  great  price.'  They  are  of  many 
kinds : — 

1 .  First,  there  is  the  tear  of  patient  meekness ;  when  one  who  is 
suffering  from  injustice  or  calumny  commits  himself  confidingly  to 
God's  care.  Such  wore  David's  tears,  when  he  *  went  up  the  ascent 
of  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went.'  f 

In  most  families  there  are,  I  fear,  but  too  many  occasions  for 
the  exercise  of  this  high  virtue.  Well,  then,  if  ever  you  are  so 
tried,  pray  God  that  you  may  not  be  wanting  to  your  duty  as  a 
Christian,  and  thank  Him  if,  in  the  moment  of  temptation,  a 
gentle,  loving  tear  or  two  rise  to  your  eye.  Those  are  of  the 
kind  which  He  prizes,  which  He  will  *  put  into  His  phial ;'  a  richer 
treasure  of  fragrance  than  mountains  of  frankincense. 

2.  And  there  are  the  tears  of  repentance, — tears  over  which  the 
angels  rejoice. 

Such  were  those  shed  by  Peter,  when  the  Master,  whom  he  had 
thrice  denied,  *  looked  on  him  ;*  and  *  he  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly.'J  Bitter  tears  they  were,  but  yet  salutary  and  medicinal; 
a  tincture  of  that  *  godly  sorrow  which  works  repentance  unto 
salvation.* 

Such,  too,  were  the  tears  of  her  *  that  had  been  a  sinner,'  who, 
as  Jesus  sat  at  moat,  came  and  *  stood  at  His  feet  behind  Him^ 
weeping,  and  began  to  wash  His  feet  with  her  tears.'  §  Wo  are 
sure  that  those  penitent  tears  were  held  precious  by  Him  who 
pronounced  over  them  the  absolving  word — *  Her  sins,  which  were^ 
many,  are  forgiven  her.' 

3.  Again ;  there  is  the  tear  wept  by  holy  grief  over  the  abound- 
ing iniquity  of  the  world,  or  oYer  the  scandals  that  exist  inside 
the  Church. 

So  the  Psalmist  ||— *  Streams  of  water  run  down  mine  eyes : 
because  men  keep  not  Thy  law.' 

So  Jeremiah^— *  But  if  ye  will  not  hear  it,  my  soul  shall  weep 
in  secrot  places  for  your  pride.' 
^  ^  ?D  St.  Paul** — *Many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often, 
and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.' 

How  good  would  it  be  for  us,  if  there  were  among  us  more  of 
that  fervent  zeal  for  God's  honour,  that  tender  love  for  men's  soiils. 

4.  Then  there  is  the  tear  of  earnest  prayer^  persevering  amidst 
darkness. 

♦  Gen.  xxvii.  38,  41.    f  2  Sam.  xv.  30.    J  St.  Matt  xxvi.  75.     §  St.  Luke  vii.  38. 
1  Ps.  cxix.  136.        T  Jer.  xiii.  17.        **  Pliil.  iii.  18. 
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So  Jacob,  in  that  night  of  woeful  anxiety,  *  wept  and  made  sup- 
plication unto  tl\e  angel,'  *  who  wrestled  with  him  at  Peniel. 

So  our  Saviour — in  that  mysterious  ap:ony,.  when  the  powers  of 
evil  commenced  their  last  assault  upon  Him— *  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  to  Him  who  was 
able  to  save  Him  from  deatL'  f 

Happy  they  who  in  His  strength  have  so  wrestled  and  so  pre- 
vailed. 

o.  Again;  there  is  the  tear  of  loving  sympathy. 

Was  not  that  the  character  of  the  tears  which  Jesus  shed  at 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus? 

Very  striking  is  that  history.  Our  Blessed  Lord  knew  what  He 
Himself  meant  to  do.  He  knew  that  before  long  the  lost  one 
would  be  restored ;  yet  when  He  saw  Mary  and  her  friends  weep- 
ing, *  Jesus  wept ;'  J  thereby  assuring  every  group  of  Christian 
mourners  to  the  end  of  time  of  His  ever-ready  sympathy,  and 
teaching  aU  His  followers  to  *  weep  with  them  that  weep.' 

6.  These,  theti,  may  stand  as  instances  of  tears  which  are  blest 
by  God.  Only  as  instances ;  for  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  tear 
of  generous  anxiety  for  another's  safety,  §  the  tear  of  reconciliation 
after  estrangement,  ||  the  tear  of  struggling  faith,  ^  the  tear  of 
gratitude,**  and  others  no  less  precious. 

7.  All  these  are  happy,  sacred,  tears ;  drawn  forth  from  our  hard 
hearts  by  the  power  of  Him  who  *  turned  the  rock  into  a  pool  of 
waters,  the  flint-stone  into  a  spring  of  waters.'  ff  Licomparably 
better  is  such  weeping  than  the  very  best  of  this  world's  mirth. 

Be  not  afraid,  then,  of  that  which  is  so  highly  prized  by  God 
Himself. 

Remember — 

How  often  the  tear  of  patient  meekness  has  been  turned  into 
a  lens,  through  which  the  sufferer  has  had  glimpses  of  the  crown 
of  eternal  glory. 

How  many  times  a  flood  of  tears  has  (through  Christ's  mercy) 
been  to  the  penitent  as  a  fresh  baptism, — a  renewed  sealing  of  the 
remission  of  sins, — a  restoration  of  the  joy  of  God's  presence. 

How  the  tears  of  God's  faithful  servants  have  prevailed  to  the 
conversion  of  the  careless  and  ungodly. 

How  the  tears  of  resolute,  persevering,  supplication  have  been 
followed  by  an  eminent  degree  of  Divine  blessing. 

How  the  tear  of  sympathy  has  fallen  like  healing  balm  on  the 
wounds  of  our  suffering  humanity. 

Remember  all  this ;  and,  if  your  appointed  line  of  pilgrimage 
tnke  you  at  any  time  through  a  *  valley  of  weeping,'  be  of  good 
courage.  Your  Master  passed  along  the  way  before  you,  and  has 
sanctified  it.  Be  not  afraid ;  the  tears  you  drop  will  not  be  lost. 
He  will  bless  them;  for  in  His  kingdom  that  old  prophecy  has 
been,  and  is,  an  established  law, — 

*  TnEY  WHO  sow  nr  teaks  shall  reap  in  joy.' 

*  Hos.  xii.  4.  t  Heb.  v.  7.  1  St.  John  xi.  35.  §  Acts  xxi.  13. 

a  Gen.  xlv.  1,  2.    %  St.  Mark  ix.  24.    **  Actaix.  39.  ff  Paa.  cxiv.  8. 
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[MMEXSE  quantities  of  nuts  of  various  kinds  are  im- 
ported into  England.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
poor  shop  in  all  large  towns,  they  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  street-stall  in  every  country  village,  at  every  fair 
and  out-door  gathering  of  the  people ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  nuts  imported  into  Great 
Britain  are  sold  in  the  open  air. 

The  chief  supply  fbr  English  markets  comes  from  Tarragona  in 
Spain,  from  which  place  the  quantity  exported  year  by  year  is 
little  short  df  8,000  tons.  Travellers  have  described  the  prattle 
and  laughter  of  the  Spanish  girls  who  gather  and  sort  the  nuts  in 
their  own  country,  but  thi^  has  no  paraJlel  amongst  the  London 
g^rls  who  sell  the  nuts  in  the  streets ;  they  are  mostly  of  the  very 
poorest  class  of  street  tradert.  One  of  them  said  to  Mr.  Mayhew, 
when  he  was  making  his  xaqfoiries  about  London  poor,  ''  It's  the 
worst  living  of  all  on  nuts !" 

Nut-seUing,  like  orange-selling,  is  much  in  the  haauds  of  the 
Irish  poor.  By  the  outlay  of  a  single  shilling  an  Irish  woman  can 
send  out  her  two  or  three  childreii  with  nuts,  and  still  keep  some 
for  herself  to  sell. 

The  ripe  or  dry  wahmts  sold  in  the  streets  come  principally  from. 
Bordeaux.  They  are  sold  at  pablic  sales  in  barrels  of  three 
bushels  eaohy  reidudng  about  tweoty  shillings  a  barrel,  and  are  then 
retailed  at  from  eight  to  twenty  a  penny ;  they  are  sold  by  all 
classes  of  street  traders,  and  yield  a  few  hard-earned  but  honest 
pence  to  many  poor  boys  and  girls,  who  sometimes  thus  keep  their 
families  out  of  the  workhouse ;  while  at  other  times  their  parents 
send  them  out  to  sell,  and  they  dare  not  go  home  if  they  hare  not 
earned  enough  to  satisfy  an  idle  father  or  a  drunken  mother. 


<Dn  tl)e  Origin  antr  ft^istors  of  tiie  iBnglisf)  little* 

BT  DXNHJLH  BOWE  KOIUOIT,  YICAB   07  MTDDLSTOir  BY 

WIRKSWOBTH. 

A.D.   1430 — 1536. 

|HB  translations  of  the  Bible  into  English  made  by 
Wyclifte,  Nicholas-de-Hereford,  and  John  Purvey,  were 
copied  by  various  friendly  hands,  and  distributed 
amongst  eager  purchasers  in  divers  parts  of  the  country. 
The  dUigent  study  of  Holy  Scripture  thus  encouraged  by 
having  God's  word  in  a  familiar  tongue,  did  much  to  mature  men's 
minds  for  the  important  changes  which  were  coming  upon  them  in 
rai)id  succession.  Bitter  opposition  was  offered  to  the  circulation 
of  these  manuscript  English  Bibles ;  so  bitter,  indeed,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  possess  them  ;  but  still  all  the  zeal  which  opponents 
could  display,  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy  every  copy,  or  tread  out  the 
s^mrks  of  spiritual  life  which  had  been  kindled  by  their  perusal. 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Scripture  in  the  native 
tongue  was,  of  course,  the  labour  which  was  required  to  produce 
fresli  copies  by  handwriting.  Now,  however,  that  elenient  of 
success  was  no  longer  to  bo  lacking.  Just  at  this  special  period, 
the  art  of  printing  was  discovered.  First,  wood  carving,  then 
wood  engraving,  then  impressions  obtained  by  friction  from  sta- 
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tionary  types,  then  moveable  wooden  types,  and  eventually 
metallic  types,  as  clearer  in  outline  and  more  durable — these  were 
the  progressive  steps  in  the  perfecting  that  wonderful  art,  which 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  has  caused  such  merciful  changes  in 
the  world.  What  strikes  us  as  a  most  favourable  omen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discovery  of  printing  is  this,  that  the  very  first 
complete  volume  which  it  supplied  to  the  world  was  a  Latin  Bible, 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  **The  Mazarin  Bible,"  whose  date 
is  about  the  year  a.d.  1450. 

This  new  handmaid  to  religious  truth  was  soon  called  upon  to 
do  service  to  the  church.  Within  a  very  few  years,  copies  of  the 
Bible  were  printed  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Germany,  had  received  the  blessing  of  a 
printed  Bible  in  their  own  languages  before  the  year  a.d.  1500. 
But  these  translations,  welcome  as  they  were  amongst  faithful  and 
religious  people,  were  of  less  value  than  that  which  was  hereafter 
to  be  given  to  England.  These  foreign  translations,  like  WyclifTe'e, 
were  made  from  the  Latin  manuscript  Bibles,  which,  in  many 
instances,  were  faulty  and  imperfect.  This  country  had  yet  to  wait 
with  patience.  England's  time  was  not  yet  come ;  but  in  waiting,  as 
we  shall  find,  she  had  her  rich  reward. 

Another  remarkable  event  (which,  when  it  happened,  seemed 
without  one  redeeming  ray  of  hope  for  the  Christian  world  in 
Europe)  must  not  go  unmentioned.  In  the  year  a.d.  1453,  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Up  to  this  time,  Greek 
manuscripts  of  any  kind  were  extremely  scarce ;  and  those  of  Holy 
Scripture  were  particularly  rare.  After  the  taking  of  their  city  by 
hostile  armies,  Greek  scholars,  and  those  who  possessed  manu- 
scripts, hastened  away  from  the  misery  of  a  foreign  rule,  to  find 
refuge  and  quiet  in  distant  lands.  Numbers  flocked  to  the  various 
centres  of  learning  in  Europe  and  settled  there.  Somehow,  how- 
ever, it  was  years  before'  these  manuscripts  were  made  use  of. 
Scholars  seem  to  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  causing  this  lan- 
guage to  appear  in  print.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  Hebrew 
found  editors  and  printers,  and  appeared  in  a  complete  form  at 
Soncino,  a.d.  1488,  but  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  less  for- 
tunate. There  were  feeble  and  isolated  endeavours  made  now  and 
again.  In  1486,  for  instance,  there  was  produced  at  Vienna, 
Luke  i.  68,  79,  The  Song  of  Zacharias.  In  1504,  the  celebrated 
printer,  Aldus,  gave  to  the  world  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John.  It  was,  however,  full  seventy  years  from 
the  discovery  of  printing  (1445 — 1516)  before  there  appeared  in 
public  an  entire  copy  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  Scnptures. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  at  length  gave  his 
attention  to  this  important  and  difficult  task.  As  early  as  1504, 
Ximenes  had  begun  to  collect  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  and  to  examine  them  carefully,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  Latin  Scriptures.  By  the  aid  of  many  learned  helpers, 
this  industrious  man  was  enabled,  in  the  year  1514,  to  give  into  the 
hands  of  the  printers  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  which  has 
ever  issued  from  the  press — a  polyglot  edition  of  the  entire  Bible — 
that  iSi  a  copy  of  the    Holy  Scriptures,  in  several  languages, 
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arranged  in  parallel  columns.  Tliis  Bible,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  • "  Complutensian  Edition,"  contains  words  and  sen- 
tences, and  even  verses — "  Headings,"  as  they  are  technically 
called — extremely  important,  taken  as  they  were  from  manuscripts 
then  under  review,  but  which  since  have  perished.  Printed  off  in 
1514 — this  edition  of  the  Bible  could  not,  for  want  of  authority 
from  Eome,  be  published  till  the  year  1522,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  its  learned  and  competent  author.  About  forty  years  ago  £500 
was  paid  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  for  a  single 
copy  of  this  polyglot  of  Ximenes. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  another  eminent  scholar  was  giving 
his  mind  to  the  same  task.  Erasmus,  professor  of  Greek  at  Cam- 
bridge, A.D.  1509 — 1514,  prepared  for  the  press,  from  a  very  few 
manuscripts  at  his  command,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  published  at  Basle,  in  1516.  This  work,  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  regard,  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  important,  as  it 
was  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  but  few  manuscripts,  and  tliose  of 
recent  transcribers.  As  a  justification  of  this  remark,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  Erasmus,  or  Desiderius,  as  he  was  called  in  Latin, 
had  no  complete  manuscript  of  the  Bevelation  at  hand,  and  failing 
in  this,  he  translated  from  his  Latin  copies  into  Greek  the  parts 
which  were  wanting.  Before  his  death,  this  unwearying  divine 
sent  forth  four  succeeding  editions  of  his  work,  each  more  accurate 
than  its  predecessor,  and  a  witness  that,  amidst  the  most  distracting 
labours  and  cares,  he  desired  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  Greek  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  We  can  hardly  entertain  any  but  the 
deepest  respect  for  a  man  who,  living  in  such  trying  times,  could 
write  this  sentence — **  I  woidd  that  the  hiisbandman  at  the  plough 
and  the  weaver  at  the  loom  shoidd  sing  something  from  hence." 

England's  day  was  now  at  hand !  The  Hebrew  Old  Testament 
had  been  published  in  a.d.  1488.  The  Greek  New  Testament  was 
published  in  a.d.  1516.  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts  were 
also  to  be  had.  The  materials  for  a  translation  into  English, 
from  the  original  languages  direct,  were  now  within  reach.  The 
man  equal  to  the  work  and  willing  to  undertake  it  was  not  long 
wanting.  William  Tyndale,  bom  in  Gloucestershire,  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  a  disciple  of  Erasmus,  at  Cambridge,  was  so  fully  alive 
to  the  need  of  an  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures  that  it  was 
the  one  desire  of  his  life  to  supply  that  need.  It  was  little  favour 
that  his  design  met  with,  &om  those  whose  aid  and  influence  he 
sought.  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he  resorted  about 
the  year  1522,  could  a£Pord  no  shelter  fer  such  a  worker ;  and  in  a 
very  few  months,  Tyndale  discovered  that  there  was  no  place  in  all 
England  where  he  might  translate  the  New  Testament.  Forced 
into  exile,  Tyndale  travels  to  Hamburgh  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1524,  where  he  resided  for  some  months  ;  spending  his  time, 
as  it  would  appear,  in  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Soon  he  gave  to 
the  world  his  translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel — then  that  of 
St.  Mark,  which  shortly  afterwards  reached  England,  and  produced 
a  favourable  impression. 

In  the  later  months  of  1554,  Tyndale  journeyed  on  to  Cologne  ; 
and  having  completed  his  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  books  of 
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the  New  Testament  &om  the  original  Oreek,  he  puts  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  printera.  The  type  was  set  up,  some  of  the  sheets 
evoa  were  struck  off,  when  a  threatened  sHzure  compelled 
Xyndale  to  escape  with  hia  sheets  and  blocks  to  the  mors  congeuial 


city  of  Worms.  Airived  there,  no  time  was  lost  in  can7ing  on 
the  work;  and  soon  a  lai^  edition  was  read;  for  transport 
into  England.  In  spite  of  the  most  vigilant  watch  along  the 
coast,  numerous  copies  of  Tyndale's  translation  reached  the  hands  of 
English  readers,  and  were  sought  after  by  men  of  every  degree. 

For  the  next  four  or  five  years  there  was  no  further  contribution  to 
the  future  work  pnbliehed.  Tyndala,  however,  was  not  idle.  Living 
in  a  city  vhere  there  was  a  large  Jewish  population,  he  improved 
the  oi^ortiuutjr  by  metering  the  sacred  toTi|;a«  ol  ^«  (:)Vk.'^«tKa<- 
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ment.  In  the  year  1530  he  had  completed  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy,  which  were  so 
highly  approved  of,  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  ready  with 
the  remaining  three  Books  of  Moses.  These  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  their  translation  bear  evident  marks  of  care  and 
patience  in  their  formation,  and  the  vsurious  notes  and  interpreta- 
tions given  with  the  text  show  signs  of  ant  acute  and  original  and 
painstaking  scholarship. 

From  various  causes,  the  numeroiui  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  which  Tyndale  had  sent  into  England  in  1525-1527, 
had  become  scarce.  They  weire  bought  up,  and  publicly  humed  at 
the  gate  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Sunday,  February  11,  1526, 
in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Wolsej  and  his  clergy.  They  were 
privately  destroyed  to  avoid  perseeution ;  indeed,  so  effectual  were 
the  means  used  to  get  rid  of  these  books,  that  only  a  fragment  of 
one  edition  has  come  down  to  our  times,  to  tell  us  what  Tyndale's 
first  labours  were  like.  In  1534,  Tyndale  again  devoted  himself 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  was  careftil  now  in  this  thorough 
revision  to  remove  .all  errors  and  faults  which  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him  by  able  aad  observtMit  critics,  friendly  and  unfriendly. 
Watched  and  distracted  as  he  was,  Tyndale  yet  found  time  to  im- 
prove his  work  and  take  out  of  the  text  any  unfit  word  or  harsh 
rendering  which  marred  its  rhythm  and  simplicity.  This  further 
edition  shows  many  marks  of  improvement  on  the  earlier  attempts, 
as  if  the  translator  was  not  at  all  afiraid  of  owning  to  errors,  even  if 
they  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  one  who  refused  him  hospita- 
lity and  assistance. 

Another  special  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  now  g^ned  favour 
in  Tyndale's  sight :  namely,  those  chapters  and  verses  from  various 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  which  were  in  use,  as 
Epistles  in  the  Salisbury  Book  of  Bites  fi^  several  holy  days  in  the 
Christian  year.  These  l^istleshe  translates  direct  from  the  original 
Hebrew  language,  and  appends  them  to  his  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  such  of  these  Epistles  as  are  taken  from  the 
Pentateuch  (and  there  are  six),  there  are  several  alterations  made 
from  the  copies  of  those  books  printed  and  published  in  1531.  In 
the  three  years  1531-1534,  Tyndale  had  become  much  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Hebrew  idioms,  and  better  able  to  translate 
them  into  his  native  tongue;  and  this  increased  knowledge  ho 
turns  to  aocoimt  in  correcting  the  minor  errors  which  he  had  fallen 
into  in  his  earlier  works. 

In  the  months  which  intervened  before  his  martyrdom  at 
Yilvorde,  in  October  1536,  Tyndale  was  very  busy  in  going  again 
through  his  whole  work,  revising  and  correcting  the  latest  edition 
with  the  most  earnest  zeal.  In  this  final  revision  he  introduced 
some  novel  helps  to  the  reader.  In  a  former  edition  he  had  marked 
off  the  portions  which  were  read  publicly  in  church ;  he  now  gives 
the  tables  of  contents  at  the  head  of  the  several  chapters,  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  text.  Everything  which  could  be  done, 
in  order  to  make  known  the  Truth  in  its  most  simple  form,  that 
Tyndale  did.  It  seems  hard  to  have  to  state  that  this  man,  who 
from  early  middle  life  had  been  living  in  exile,  who  had  had  to 
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encounter  perils  by  hia  oim  countrymen,  perils  of  robbers,  perils 
on  the  sea,  should  receive  as  his  reward  for  his  unwearying  exer- 
tions to  secure  a  printed  English  Bible,  translated  from  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals,  a  cruel  and  a  bloody  death — that  he  should 
have  to  close  his  earthly  labours  with  the  earnest  cry,  **  Lord ! 
open  the  King  of  England's  eyes ! " 

Another  and  most  important  translation  of  the  Bible  made  its 
appearance  within  the  period  1430-1536.  This  work,  undertaken, 
as  it  is  supposed  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Gromwell,  Secretary  of 
State  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  ready  to  be  printed  some  time  in  the 
year  1534,  but  delay  of  some  sort  caused  it  to  be  a  year  later  in 
publication.  In  October,  1535,  it  appeared,  bearing  the  name  of 
Miles  Coverdale.  This  was  the  yery  first  entire  English  Bible 
which  had  been  seen  in  print,  and  is  on  this  account  remarkable. 
Tyndale*B  New  Testament,  Book  of  Jonah,  and  Pentateuch,  with 
perhaps  three  or  four  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  to  be 
had ;  but  Miles  Coverdale,  in  one  volume,  gave  to  the  English 
people  for  the  first  time  God's  Word  complete  in  their  native  tongue. 
Where  this  Bible  of  Ooverdale's  translation  was  printed  is  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  but  that  it  was  in  some  foreign  town,  and  not  in 
England,  it  is  now  generally  agreed.  It  is  well  to  observe  that 
Ck)verdale  does  not  conceal  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his 
translation.  Though  a  friend  and  fellow- worker  with  Tyndale,  he 
was  not  gifted  with  the  ability  of  that  remarkable  man,  nor  skilled 
in  those  ancient  languages  which  Tyndale  so  faithfully  reproduced. 
Coverdale  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  took  his  English  from 
'^tho  Douche  and  the  Latin,"  that  is,  in  other  words,  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  and  Luther's  translation  of  it. 

This  period  now  treated  of  was  one  of  vast  progress  in  every 
respect ;  but  in  no  one  branch  of  knowledge  was  there  a  more 
perceptible  advance  than  in  that  of  Biblical  learning.  Looking  at 
what  was  brought  about  by  the  energy  and  patience  of  these  holy 
men  who  struggled  on  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  they  esteemed  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  world 
lightly,  and  that  their  single  aim  was  to  bring  light  where  there  had 
been  darkness,  hope  where  there  had  been  despair,  joy  where  there 
had  been  misery  and  sorrow.  And  speaking  more  especiaUy  of  those 
engaged  in  translating  Holy  Writ,  we  may  read  their  simple  words 
with  much  profit  and  edification,  and  in  the  spirit  which  can  say — 

**  "We  too  may  grasp  your  arrows  bright ; 
£*en  to  this  hour  we  combat  in  your  mail, 
And  with  no  doubtful  end^we  combat  and  prevail ! " 


"i«B  ^eat,  Sic." 

[E  Sunday  evening  a  young  man  entered  a  Place  of 
Worship  in  London  and  took  his  seat.  Presently  the 
lady  to  whom  the  pew  belonged  came  in.  She  said  to 
the  young  man  harshly,  **  This  is  my  pew ;  you  have  no 
business  here."  The  young  man  took  up  his  hat  and 
walked  out,  resolving  never  to  enter  a  place  of  worship  again.  In 
a  week  after  he  was  dead.  J.  Ewinq  Eitohie.  ^ 
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To  casual  lookers-on  the  .farm  Beemed  much  the  same  as  it  had 
ever  been,  still  the  same  order  and  neatness  everywhere,  tod  still 
the  same  kindly  welcome  to  all  from  the  old  farmer  and  his  wife; 
but  by  degrees  it  got  about  among  the  neighbours  that  Mrs. 
na>vihome  was  failing,  and  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  feel 
the  sadder  for  the  thought;  and  many  a  "How's  the  missus?'* 
and  waiTU  grasp  of  the  hand  did  the  farmer  get  on  market  day 
from  men  whose  one  idea  you  would  hare  thought  was  making  a 
good  bargain ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  real  kind-heartedness  in 
the  world,  if  we  would  but  see  it. 

And  so  spring  passed,  and  summer  came,  and  harvest  turned  the 
fields  into  gold,  and  autumn  was  coming  on  quickly,  and  still  the 
old  lady  crept  down  to  her  arm-chair  and  had  a  welcome  for  the 
master  when  he  came  in  from  the  fields. 

Bose  had  grown  into  quite  a  woman,  and  was  a  great  comfort  to 
them  both.  The  Medington  doctor  came  over  once  or  twice  in  the 
summer,  but  there  was  very  little  he  could  do  to  relieve  the 
sufi^ering,  though  his  visits  cheered  and  pleased  his  old  friend. 
People  noticed  how  aged  the  farmer  grew  to  look  during  that 
summer,  for  the  grief  told  on  him  sorely,  but  the  autumn  brought 
another  trial  which  was  nearly  as  hard  to  bear.  Master  Hawthorne 
had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  early  life,  but  the  sight  of  the  other 
was  so  good  that  he  had  not  felt  much  inconvenience  from  it. 

One  afternoon  in  September,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  had  been  very 
bad,  and  her  pain  was  past  all  concealing,  and  the  farmer  was 
quite  overcome  and  went  out,  and  when  Eose  followed  him  out  she 
found  him  leaning  against  the  doorpost,  fairly  sobbing. 

"  Ah,  Rosey,"  he  answered,  "  my  girl,  I  can't  abear  to  see  it,'* 
And  tlien  she  cried  too,  and  he  comforted  her,  and  got  cheerful 
himself  as  he  did  so.  "  There,  lassie,  cheer  up.  Look  yonder  at 
the  red  sxmset,  we  shall  have  a  fine  day  to-morrow.*' 

**  Now  go  in,  child,  and  comfort  the  missus,  and  cheer  her  up  a 
bit,  and  I'll  go  and  give  a  few  peas  to  them  pigs,  and  make  them 
stop  their  hollering." 

Bose  stood  watching  him  as  he  fetched  the  peas  from  the 
granary,  and  went  to  the  gate.  The  pigs  crowded  round  him,  and 
he  came  back  to  fetch  a  stick  from  the  row  of  pea  sticks  to  drive 
them  back.  The  sticks  being  fixed  deep  in  the  earth  came  up  with 
a  jerk,  and  then  Bose  heard  a  cry  and  saw  the  measure  of  peas 
and  the  stick  fall  to  the  groxmd,  and  the  old  man  stagger  back 
with  his  hands  to  his  face.  She  ran  to  him,  and  led  him  into  the 
house,  'and  the  old  mistress  forgot  her  pain  in  tending  liis.  But 
skill  and  tenderness  could  do  no  good,  God  had  taken  back  His 
great  gift  of  sight;  " I  can't  abear  to  see  her  pain,"  he  had  said, 
and  indeed  he  never  saw  it  again. 

Beader,  it  makes  me  sad  to  write  of  this,  and  maybe  you  to  read 
it,  so  I  will  not  stop  to  tell  of  those  last  few  weeks  of  the  old 
mistress's  life.  There  is  always  much  comfort  mixed  with  good 
people's  troubles,  great  and  overwhelming  as  they  may  seem  to  us, 
and  so  it  was  with  them. 

When  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  pain  was  over,  and  she  was  laid  to 
rest,  everyone  said  that  the  old  man  would  not  be  long  in  following 
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her,  but  it  was  not  God's  will  to  caM  him  yet,  and  in  time  he 
roused  up  from  the  heaviness  of  his  grief,  and  was  once  more  the 
same  genial  old  man  as  formerly,  only  with  something  gone  from 
and  something  added  to  the  look  of  his  face  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice^  as  of  one  whose  heart  was  in  heaven. 

More  than  one  of  his  children  offered  him  a  home  with  them,  and 
pressed  it  on  him,  but  he  said  that  an  old  tree  is  ill  to  transplant, 
and  he  would  rather  stay  at  Hinton  Mill  for  the  little  time  he  had 
left.  He  and  Eose  would  get  on  well  enough  together.  A  nephew 
of  his,  Joe  Hawthorne,  who  lived  in. Hinton,  was  to  help  in  the 
management  of  the  farm,  and  do  all  the  overseeing  work,  while  the 
farmer  gave  the  money  and  advice,  and  in  this  way  it  was  settled, 
and  things  soon  feU  into  a  regular  way  again. 

Joe  Hawthorne  was  a  plain,  hardworking  man,  with  a  wife  and 
children  of  his  own,  and  his  cottage  lay  quite  the  other  side  of 
Hinton.  Except  at  dinner,  which  he  had  at  the  mill  with  the 
farmer  and  Eose,  and  during  which  they  talked  over  farm  matters, 
they  did  not  see  much  of  him,  as  he  was  out  and  about  the 
farm,  so,  in  the  house,  Eose  had  pretty  much  her  own  way.  A 
difficult  position  for  a  young  g^l  left  alone  with  an  old  blind 
■man,  but  the  mistress's  teachings  had  laid  a  good  foundation, 
and  she  made  a  brave  manager  in  most  things.  The  old  man 
was  quite  dependent  upon  her  for  everything,  so  her  time  was 
fully  employed,  and  he  used  to  say  that  she  was  both  eyes  and 
right  hand  to  him.  She  felt  the  mistress's  loss  terribly,  day  after 
day  something  would  stir  up  the  bitter  sense  of  loneliness  and  loss, 
and  often  she  felt  ready  to  give  it  all  up,  and  not  try  to  fill  the 
place  of  her  who  was  gone.  But  the  patience  of  the  old  man  made 
her  ashamed  of  these  feelings,  not  a  word  or  murmur  ever  escaped 
him  in  the  long  days  of  idleness  and  darkness  which  must  have 
been  so  trying  to  an  active  man  like  him.  Joe  Hawthorne  would 
drive  him  into  market  sometimes,  and  Eose  led  him  about  the 
fields,  and  to  Church  on  Sunday,  but  who  can  count  the  long  hours 
when  he  must  sit  in  his  chair  with  nothing  to  do,  and  with  the  sad 
feeling  of  uselessness. 

That  first  winter  was  very  long  to  both  of  them,  but  Spring 
came  at  last,  and  the  grass  grew  green  on  the  old  mistress's  grave, 
and  people  ceased  to  glance  aside  at  the  plain  white  stone  which 
told  how  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Hawthorne,  rested  there  **till 
the  day  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away."  Her  place  knew  her 
no  more ;  Eose's  step  was  light  again,  and  her  song  gay,  as  she 
went  about  her  work ;  only  in  the  old  farmer's  heart  the  image  of 
*  the  missus '  lived  as  freshly  as  if  she  was  still  by  his  side. 

And  so  time  passed  on,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  bringing 
many  changes  to  Kose,  turning  her  from  a  child  to  a  young  woman, 
making  her  taller,  stronger,  and  a  little  wiser.  And  time  made 
her  prettier  too,  as  her  bedroom  glass  told,  and  many  a  one 
looked  at  her  as  she  walked  by  the  blind  man's  side  on  Sunday  to 
Church,  and  said  that  Eose  Hardy  would  be  the  beauty  of  Hinton. 

And  time  brought  a  Confirmation  to  Hinton,  and  Eose,  just 
turned  sixteen,  was  one  of  those  confirmed.     Mr.  Parker,   the       ^ 
rector,  had  oIaasbs  to  prepare  .the  candidates,  and  Eose  and  li^^\ssn      m 
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Hawthorne  had  many  serious  talks  in  the  long  evenings.  She  was 
child-like  in  many  things,  though  she  was  such  a  tall  girl,  and 
the  quiet  farm  life  had  kept  her  simple  and  innocent,  but  she 
learnt  and  thought  much  at  that  time  with  the  old  man's  help  and 
prayers. 

But  time  did  not  only  bring  blessings  to  Rose ;  it  also  brought 
temptations,  as  it  does  to  all.  Carelessness,  vanity,  and  deceit  were 
her  chief  temptations,  now  that  the  kind  motherly  eye  was  gone 
that  had  detected  the  seeds  of  them  in  the  little  cliild.  The  old 
man  had  sometimes  thought  his  wife  over  strict  and  fidgetty,  when 
the  careleffisly  done  work  had  to  be  done  all  over  again  in  spite  of 
a  cloud  on  the  child's  face,  or  a  tear  in  the  blue  eyes ;  or  when  the 
gay  ribbon  was  put  aside,  and  a  more  sober  one  chosen  for  her  hat, 
in  spite  of  longing  eyes  or  evident  discontent.  But  time,  and  the 
little  cracked  glass,  and  her  own  foolish  heart  made  Rose  a  very 
vain  girl.  It  was  well  for  the  old  man  that  he  could  not  see  what 
she  looked  like  sometimes,  and  that  he  could  not  see  how  folks 
looked  at  her,  and  how  the  good  sober  mothers,  with  girls  of  their 
own,  shook  tlicir  heads  and  said,  '*  They  never  did  see  good  come 
of  girls  makinp^  themselves  so  smart." 

And,  in  truth,  Rose's  head  was  quite  turned,  and  even  in  church, 
her  thoughts  wandered  away  to  how  the  clergyman's  wife  had  her 
bonnet  trimmed,  or  how  the  young  ladies  at  the  Hall  dressed  their 
hair.  It  led  her  too  into  deceiving  her  kind  old  master,  and  she 
would  tell  him  that  she  wanted  a  now  gown,  as  lier  old  one  was 
*'  that  shabby,  she  was  quite  ashamed,"  when  her  conscience  told 
her  that  she  might  well  make  the  old  one  do.  **  Why  it  seems 
only  t'other  day  as  you  had  it,"  he  would  say. 

**  Oh  !  master,  it  was  ever  so  long  ago,  and  tlie  rain  last  Sunday 
has  spoiled  it  terrible." 

But  time  oven  in  youth  brings  wisdom ;  and  little  by  little  Hose 
began  to  see  that  she  really  looked  better  when  she  had  not  taken 
such  pains  to  be  smart.  Her  very  vanity  tauglit  her  that  she 
looked  bettor  in  her  print  dress  with  her  neatly  plaited  hair  than 
in  her  most  successful  attempt  to  imitate  the  Squire's  daughters. 
She  was  wise  enougli  to  see  that  the  real  thing  is  better  than  the 
very  best  imitation,  and  that  as  she  never  coidd,  take  what  pains 
she  might,  look  like  a  young  lady,  the  next  best  thing  was  to 
look  what  she  was,  and  dress  accordingly.  And  so  at  nineteen 
there  was  littlo  enough  fault  to  find  outwardly  with  Hose  Hardy. 
The  girls  said  slie  was  growing  quite  old-maidish,  but  I  think 
there  was  more  tlian  one  young  man  in  Hiuton  who  would  not  let 
her  be  an  old  maid  if  he  could  help  it. 

And  tlie  time  that  brought  so  many  changes  to  Rose  and  passed 
so  quickly  with  her — for  her  hands  were  busy  and  her  heart  was 
light — seemed  to  stand  still  with  Master  Hawthorne,  teaching  him 
gently  that  hard  lesson  of  patience ;  and  the  old  farmer  was  learn- 
ing to  serve  God  even  in  that  enforced  idleness,  for  "they  also 
serve  who  stand  and  wait,"  and  he  was  waiting  in  the  dark  ante- 
chamber till  ** through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death"  he  should 
**  pass  to  a  joyful  resurrection." 
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Chjlptbr  V. 

*' Master,  it's  quite  warm  in  tlie  sun,  and  Tve  been  thinking,  if 
you  like,  I'll  take  your  arm-chair  to  the  river-side,  and  we'd  sit 
there  while  I  finish  this  bit  of  sewing." 

The  old  man  was  yery  helpless.  Having  lost  his  sight  so  late  in 
life,  he  had  none  of  those  fine  instincts  that  sometimes  partly  make 
up  to  the  blind  for  the  loss  of  God's  great  gift ;  he  could  scarcely 
grope  his  way  across  the  room  without  help,  and  his  rough  labour- 
hardened  hands  could  help  him  little  by  their  sense  of  touch.  But 
he  could  still  feci  the  warm  sun,  whose  light  made  no  difference  to 
his  continual  night,  and  on  this  beautiful  afternoon  he  eat  by  the 
river,  drawing  in  with  pleasure  the  sweet  smells  and  balmy  air  of 
Spring.     Kose  sat  on  a  stool  at  his  side,  busy  with  her  work. 

Hinton  Mill  looks  very  pretty  in  spring,  and  so  thought  a  young 
mah  who  had  just  reached  the  bridge  and  stood  looking  at  the 
scene  before  him,  not  the  least  pretty  part  of  it  being  the  old  man's 
venerable  form  with  his  white  hair  and  bowed  head,  and  the  girl 
by  his  side  under  the  waving  willow's  shadow.  But  he  did  not 
stop  long  looking  at  the  scene,  but  crossed  the  meadow  towards 
them,  the  thickly  springing  young  grass  making  his  footsteps  so 
silent  that  when  he  was  close  to  tliem  and  spoke  he  made  the  old 
man  start,  and  the  colour  flush  into  Hose's  cheeks. 

**I  think  I'm  speaking  to  Master  Hawthorne  of  Hinton  Mill," 
he  said. 

*' Ay,  ay,  sir,"  the  old  man  answered,  "there's  not  much  mis- 
taking the  old  bUnd  farmer.     At  your  service,  sir." 

**  It's  about  the  fishing  I've  come.  Sir  John  said  that  I  might 
try  my  luck,  and  he  says,   *  Go  to  Master  Hawthorne,*  says  he, 

*  he  knows  more  of  it  than  I  do.*  ** 

**Ay!  that  I  used  to  do,"  answered  the  farmer,  "before  I  got 
blind,  but  I'm  a  poor  guide  now,  however ;  but  anyhow,  you're 
welcome  to  aU  that  I  know.     Might  I  ask  your  name  ?  " 

"Miles  Welch,"  answered  the  man,  "My  father  rents  one  of 
Sir  John's  farms  over  the  other  side  of  Medington.  I  daresay, 
now,  you've  heard  tell  of  him  at  market." 

The  young  man  stood  before  the  farmer,  a  tall,  well-grown 
young  fellow  of  two  or  three  and  twenty. 

"  liosey,  fetch  a  chair  for  Mr.  Welch,"  the  old  man  said. 

"  No;  no,  I'll  sit  on  the  grass,  if  I  may  stop  and  have  a  bit  of  chat." 

So  he  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  Bose  took  her  seat  again  and 
went  on  with  her  sewing.  The  old  man  was  pleased  enough  to 
describe  his  fishing  adventures. 

"  And  may  I  ask,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what  business  it  is  that 
brings  you  to  these  parts  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  hadn't  anytliingmuch  to  do  this  spring,  so  I'd  a  mind 
to  try  the  fishing  here  for  a  while,  and  I've  taken  a  room  at  the 

*  Green  Man  *.  The  fact  is  I've  not  settled  down  yet  to  business  ; 
my  brother  John  has  taken  to  the  farming,  and  I  want  to  look 
about  a  bit  before  I  settle.  I  don't  see  why  I  need  be  in  a  hurry 
as  long  as  my  father  can  give  me  a  mount  in  the  hunting  season, 
and  a  little  shooting  and  fishing  to  fiU  up  with." 
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The  old  man  was  silent. 

''An,  now,"  the  young  man  went  on,  <'I  see  you  think  me  a 
terrible  idle  chap,  don't  you,  farmer  ?  " 

There  was  a  pleasant  genial  ring  in  his  voice  that  was  vexy 
taking,  and  it  warmed  the  old  man's  heart  to  him. 

**  No,  no,  lad,  I'll  not  be  judging  you,  but  when  I  was  your  age, 
leastways  what  I  guess  it  from  your  voice,  I'd  been  hard  at  work 
fur  several  years." 

**And  you've  worked  hard  ever  since,  Til  be  bound,"  Miles 
answered,  '^  and  havn't  had  no  time  to  take  your  pleasure  or  enjoy 
yourself.  Ah,  Master !  Pm  the  wisest,  after  all.  I'll  have  a  bit 
of  fun  while  I'm  young  and  strong,  with  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle 
and  a  light  hand  on  the  bridle,  now  or  never  to  go  across  country. 
Time  enough  to  jog  along  the  high  road  when  care  jumps  up  on 
the  crupper,  as  they  say  he  will  sooner  or  later." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  **  There's  the  differ- 
ence in  looking  forwards  and  backwards.  Seems  to  me  looking 
back  as  if  work  and  happiness  went  hand  in  hand.  My  busiest 
days  have  been  my  happiest.  Why,  now,  as  I  sit  here  or  crawl 
up  to  bed  at  nights,  I  think  sometimes  that  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  I  mind  was  coming  in  downright  tired  with  work,  hard 
work,  lad,  in  the  hay-field  or  at  harvest.  But  there,  what  a  tire- 
some old  man  I  be,  going  talking  on.  Bosey,  Master  Welch  would 
take  a  dish  of  tea  with  us,  maybe."  ' 

The  young  man  readily  agree^  and  Eose,  getting  up,  folded  her 
work  and  went  away  to  the  house.  Miles  following  her  with  kis 
eyes  as  she  crossed  tiie  meadow  in  the  sunshine. 

Presently  the  old  man  got  up,  and,  with  the  young  man's  help, 
made  his  way  to  the  house,  where  Bose  had  spread  the  tea. 

**  It's  not  often  as  we  have  company,  me  and  my  little  girl.  It's 
a  bit  dull  for  the  child  to  see  nobody  but  an  old  blind  man  from 
week's  end  to  week's  end.  Maybe,  if  you're  fishing  about  here, 
you'd  come  in  now  and  then,  and  cheer  us  up  a  bit." 

This  was  Miles  Welch's  first  visit  t©  Hinton  Mill ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  the  last.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  bringing  him  to 
the  Mill,  first  of  all  with  some  excuse,  something  to  ask,  something 
to  tell,  a  line  for  Bose  to  mend,  or  a  fish  for  the  farmer's  supper  ; 
but  as  the  days  passed  on  no  excuse  was  needed,  and  the  old 
farmer  listened  for  his  step  on  the  path,  or  his  whistle  down  by  the 
river,  and  Bose  set  a  cup  and  saucer  for  him  at  tea-time  as  regularly 
as  for  her  master  and  herself.  By  the  time  the  apple-blossom  had 
fallen,  Miles  was  no  longer  a  stranger,  but  part  of  the  life  in  Hinton 
Mill.  The  farmer  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  and  was  never  tired 
of  his  company  or  of  singing  his  praises  when  he  was  absent,  and 
Bose  would  listen  with  the  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks, 
and  only  answering  in  short  words,  till  the  farmer  grew  to  fancy 
that  she  did  not  like  the  young  man,  and  vexed  himself  with  think- 
ing that  he  had  kept  his  little  girl  so  shut  up  that  she  had  got  shy . 
and  too  much  wrapt  up  in  the  quiet  home.  And  Bose  thought  of 
nothing  at  first  except  that  she  was  happy,  that  the  days  were  full 
of  simshine  and  flowers,  and  she  did  not  stop  to  ask  what  made  it 
all  so  bright  and  sweet  to  her.  But  this  unconsciousness  could  not 
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last;  there  is  no  pure,  Insting  happiness  on  earth.  A  da;  when 
Miles  did  not  come,  it  was  the  first  of  June,  opened  her  ejes  sud- 
denljr  to  the  cause  of  her  happiness.  To  listen  all  day  for  a  atep 
that  did  not  come,  to  watch  for  a  distant  figure  by  the  river  and 
not  to  see  it,  to  feel  dull  and  cross  and  irritable,  all  told  her  the 
truth.  The  next  day,  indeed,  he  was  there  again,  and  she  was  happy, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  pain.  June,  with  roses  and  honeysuckles 
and  bright  hot  days.     There  were  quiet  walks  home  from  evening 


service  between  hedges  sweet  with  honeysuckles  and  wild  roses, 
lingerings  by  the  widtet,  rambles  by  the  winding  river. 

"  Go  and  find  the  lad,"  Master  Hawthorne  would  say,  "  and  bid 
him  come  to  tea." 

And  she  would  go  across  the  meadows  to  the  river  and  stand 
among  the  tall  green  rushes  under  the  willows,  watching  Miles'a 
fioat,  sleeping  in  the  shadows  or  dancing  on  the  current,  and  the 
minutes  would  slip  away,  and  the  farmer  would  wonder  and  think 
Miles  was  hard  to  find.  1%en  came  the  haymaking,  and  the 
old  farmer  sat  out  under  the  big  elm,  and  Miles  worked  with.  «.  -v^. 


*  Stand  like  an  Anvil* 


and  won  the  hearts  of  the  rough  Hinton  lahourers  by  hie  open, 
pleasant  manners. 

But  eyes  were  not  waiting  in  quiet  Hinton  to  see  even  among 
the  rushes  and  under  the  willows,  nor  ears  to  hear  even  soft  whispers 
in  the  hayfields  or  in  the  lonely  lanes ;  and  some  eyes  are  cruely 
and  some  tongues  sharp,  and  Bose  was  soon  made  to  feel  what 
people  thought  of  her. 

Turned  away  eyes,  and  tossed  heads,  and  half  words  just  loud 
enough  for  her  to  catch,  **  Well !  I  never  see  good  come  of  it  yet;" 
**Fine  gentleman  lovers;"  "Well  for  him  he's  blind;"  "Pride 
goes  before  a  fall."  She  grew  to  hate  going  to  the  shop,  and  to 
dread  the  meeting  of  the  neighbours  in  the  churchyard  on  Sunday. 
"Why  should  she  be  ashamed?"  she  asked  herself;  "  she  had 
done  nothing  wrong.  What  harm  was  there  in  being  happy  ?  " 
And  yet  the  treacherous  blood  rushed  up  into  her  cheeks  at  the 
words,  and  her  eyes  sank  beneath  the  glances  of  tlie  Hinton  people. 
And  then  came  a  now  fear.  What  if  they  should  put  some  of  this 
hateful  nonsense  into  the  old  xnaeter's  head,  and  trouble  him  and 
make  him  trouble  her  with  suspicions.  She  would  be  more  careful 
in  future  to  hide  her  happiness.  And  so,  little  by  little,  the  veil  of 
secresy  was  thrown  over  the  liking  that  had  been  so  innocently 
open ;  and  she  found  that  to  cover  it  all,  deceit  had  often  to  be 
used.  First  of  all  it  wa«  silence  that  deceived  the  old  man.  She 
would  not  eay  H  ICiles  had  been,  unless  Master  Hawthorne  asked 
her ;  she  would  not  lay  who  had  been  her  companion  on  her  walk 
to  the  village,  or  on  her  way  from  home,  from  church ;  and  ahe 
would  meet  Miles  under  the  willows  rather  than  ask  him  into  the 
parlour,  where  the  old  man  eat  dozing  away  the  hot  July  days. 

Then  the  hflrvest  came,  and  the  fanaer  was  out  a  good  deid  with 
Joe,  and  Eose  was  left  to  hanelf  sometimes  for  long  days.  What 
harm  was  there  in  asking  Miles  in  ?  She  did  it  sometimes  when 
the  master  was  at  home,  and  why  not  now  ?  And  when  the  farmer 
came  in,  and  pitied  her  for  having  been  lonely  and  dull  all  day,  she 
did  not  mention  that  Miles  had  been  there  most  of  the  time,  and 
had  only  left,  perhaps,  when  the  sound  of  the  gig  coming  along  the 
lane  had  broken  in  on  their  pleasant  talk. 

(To  he  continued.) 


*  StanU  lifee  an  anbil.' 

{The  MuMge  of  Ignatius  to  Polycarp.*) 
*  Stand  like  an  anvil,'  when  the  Btroko       *  Stand  like  au  anTil/  when  the  har 

Of  stalwart  men  falls  fierce  and  fast;  Lies,  red  and  glowing,  on  ita  breast; 

Storms  but  more  deeply  root  the  oak.  Duty  shall  be  Life's  leading  star, 

Whoso  brawny  arms  embrace  the  blast.  And  conscious  innocence,  its  rest. 

'  Stand  like  an  anvil,'  when  the  sparka  *  Stand  like  an  anvil,*  when  the  sound 
Fly  far  and  wide,  a  fiery  shower ;  Of  ponderous  hammers  pains  the  ear, 

Virtue  and  truth  must  still  bo  marks.  Thine  but  the  still  and  stern  rebound 
"Where  malice  proves  its  want  of  power.  Of  the  great  heart  that  cannot  fear. 

'  Stand  like  an  anvil,'  noise  and  heat 

Are  bom  of  earth,  and  die  with  time ; 
The  soul,  like  God,  its  Source  and  Seat, 

Is  solemn,  itill,  lerene,  sublime.    Bibhof  Doanb. 

*  Both  the  c^iver  and  receiver  of  this  Message  fulfilled  the  injunction,  and  died 
the  death  of  martyrs. 
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BY  GSOBQB  TSITABLESi  B.O.L.,   TIOAB    OF    ST.  MATTHEW's,   LEICESTEB. 

ffUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

^INO  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  exaggerated 
claims  have  been  made  for  what  Sunday  Schools  ought 
to  do,  and  hare  done ;  and  as  a  consequence  we  may 
not  wonder  that  these  claims  have  been  attacked,  and 
that  the  whole  system  of  Sunday  Schools  has  come 
under  rather  severe  criticism. 

We  say  as  a  'hearty  hint'  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,  therefore, 
Neither  be  disheartened  by  severe  criticisms,  nor  yet  by  any 
means  disregard  them.  They  are  not  wholly  uncalled  for.  God  will 
not  honour  His  people  when  they  boast.  A  boasting  Church 
is  sure  to  become  himibled  or  else  humiliated.  We  trust  that 
Sunday  Schools,  being  on  the  whole  approved  of  God,  are  being 
only  humbled,  not  humiliated. 

They  are  no  longer  used  and  talked  about  as  if  they  were 
substitutes  for  Baptism,  or  Confirmation,  or  Church  Services, 
but  as  real  auxiliaries  and  handmaids  of  the  Church.  This  is 
a  grand  step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  this  is  only  a  step.  More  is  wanting.  It  will  do  much 
for  the  utility  of  Sunday  Schools,  if  we  apprehend  their  true 
scope  and  bearing.  In  this  particular  they  assume  the  twofold 
aspect  of  being  great  religious  aids  to  parents,  and  to  the  Clergy. 

Sunday  Schools  assume  that  parents,  as  a  whole,  really  desire 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  offiapring,  even  although  too  often 
their  example  and  behaviour  is  hardly  consistent  with  this  hope. 

They  assume  also  that  the  Clergy  desire  in  every  possible  way 
to  train  up  the  young  for  glory  as  members  of  Christ,  as  children 
of  God,  and  as  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

They  offer  to  aid  both.  To  the  Clergy,  they  say,  We  desire  to 
aid  you  in  your  arduous  duties,  far  too  manifold  for  your  single 
exertions.  We  wiU  work  with  you  heartily  ;  we  will  try  to  train 
these  classes  for  your  Confirmation  classes ;  we  will  try  to  teach 
these  older  ones  for  your  Bible  classes ;  and  altogether  we  wish  to 
work  thoroughly  with  you  and  to  aid  you.  To  the  parents  they  do 
not  say,  with  fulsome  fidseness,  Send  your  children  to  us  and  we  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  you.  This  would  be  untrue,  and  would  put  the 
thing  in  a  wrong  light.  But  they  say,  We  wish  to  assist  you  in 
your  earnest  endeavour  to  do  that  which  is  your  great  privilege 
and  groat  duty,  viz.,  to  train  your  children  for  Heaven.  We 
cannot  remove  your  responsibility.  This  is  neither  possible  nor 
proper.  We  cheerfully  offer  our  assistance  to  you,  and  we  affec 
tionately  desire  that  you  and  we  and  our  Clergy  may  co-operate 
heartily  in  this  work  of  training  and  teaching  the  yoimg. 
Then  we  say  to  Teachers  :— 

I.  Throughout  your  work,  keep  the  Saviour's  commission  before 
your  mind ;  which  tells  His  Church  to  go  into  all  the  world,  to 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name'  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  teach  them 
to  observe  all  things  that  He  hath  commanded.  Teach  them  to 
'*  observe,"  f.^.  teach  them  to  know,  and  train  them  to  do,  what 
He  hath  commanded. 
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II.  Try  to  work  witli  the  parents  of  the  Scholars.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  setting  up  a  thoroughly  good 
understanding  between  yourself  and  the  parents  of  every  Scholar 
of  your  Class.  Here  probably  lies  more  than  half  of  the  means 
for  good  in  Sunday  Schools. 

in.  We  advise  that  the  same  Scholars  and  Teachers  should 
meet  at  a  Sunday  School  once  only  every  Sunday.  Have  a 
Sunday  School  every  morning,  every  afternoon,  every  evening  of  the 
Lord*s  Day,  if  desirable,  but  neither  Scholars  nor  Teachers  ought 
to  attend,  we  think,  oftener  than  once  every  day.  They  will  learn 
more,  and  will  enjoy  School  more,  than  by  going  twice  every 
Sunday.     But  this  is  only  a  hint  applicable  to  new  schools. 

IV.  We  would  also  say  to  Teachers  and  Superintendents :  Do 
not  exceed  nine  scholars  on  the  books  of  each  class.  A  teacher  may 
do  much  with  seven  to  nine  scholars,  while  very  little  can  be  done 
to  a  larger  class,  and  the  parents  {vide  Hint  No.  II.)  will  be 
neglected.  !Far  better  is  it  to  have  a  small  number  of  scholars 
and  to  do  good  to  them,  than  a  large  number  who  shall  only  hinder 
one  another. 

V.  The  grand  way  of  teaching,  whatever  your  lesson  may  be 
about,  is  by  catechising.  It  is  a  wonderful  art,  but  when  acquired 
it  is  invaluable.  We  would  also  strongly  advise  the  thorough 
learning  by  every  scholar  of  one  well-selected  text  of  God's  Holy 
Word  every  Sunday,  to  be  repeated  on  the  Sunday  following. 

VI.  All  the  classes  (except  the  very  young)  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Church- Catechism.  Numerous  ma- 
nuals are  provided  to  assist  in  this.  Properly  taught,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Church-Catechism  affords  a  scope  for  teaching  all 
the  first  principles  of  true  religion  and  of  the  Church.  Amongst 
very  many  excellent  manuals,  may  be  mc^ntioned  the  well-known 
**  Leeds  Catechism."     There  are  many  others  also  of  great  value. 

VII.  The  main  object  of  a  Sunday  School  ought  to  be  to  train 
and  teach  young  (baptised)  persons  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent 
with  this  object  (nay,  it  is  a  part  of  the  work),  if  you  devote  a  few 
minutes  every  Sunday  to  an  inculcation  of  Church-principles,  such 
as  the  value  of  Baptism,  the  importance  of  Confirmation,  the 
preciousness  of  the  Holy  Communion,  of  a  form  of  prayer,  of 
Episcopacy,  and  of  the  general  agreement  of  the  whole  Church 
Polity  with  that  of  the  New  Testament. 

Vni.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  will  succeed  as  a  Teacher,  unless 
you  prepare  your  lesson  beforehand.  Do  not  think  to  prosper 
without  simple,  faithful  prayer,  or  without  a  calm  confidence  that 
your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain,  if  it  be  done  in  the  Lord,  i.e.,  to 
His  glory,  and  in  dependence  on  His  grace. 

Diligence,  prayer  and  humility  will  give  a  confidence,  arising 
out  of  strength  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  cannot  fail. 

IX.  If  your  Parish  Priest  is  willing,  try  to  promote  a  weekly  or 
i]^onthly  meeting  between  him  and  yourselves.  This  can  be  done 
after  evensong  in  Church  (as  experience  proves)  very  profitably, 
but  it  ought  to  be  done  in  some  way  whenever  possible. 

X.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  Teachers  can  render  themselves 
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proficient.  "We  greatly  need  Diocesan  inspection,  by  whicli 
immense  results  would  be  secured.  And  why  not  have  a  Teacher 
of  Teachers?  Our  happily  numerous  Parochial  Choirs  club 
together,  and  secure  an  occasional  lesson  of  great  usefulness  from 
a  skilful  Choir-master.  A  Teacher  who  should  go  about  a  Diocese, 
(under  Episcopal  approval),  to  giye  model  lessons  to  Teachers  and 
instruct  them  in  the  management  of  a  class,  would  soon  greatly 
add  to  the  powers  of  usefulness  of  that  able  band  of  Sunday 
School  Teachers  which  the  Church  possesses. 

XI.  Th^re  is  no  doubt  that  the  youngest  classes  require  some  of 
the  Tery  best  and  most  accomplished  Teachers  of  the  Sunday 
School.     '^  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  any  of  these  little  ones.** 

Xn.  Hejoice  in  ever  recollecting  that  when  all  has  been  done 
that  the  Church  can  do  (and  this  has  hardly  been  fully  attempted 
yet),  '<  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but 
of  God  that  sheweth  mercy."  That  "  He  worketh  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure."  We  can  "plant  and  we 
can  water."  We  ought  to  do  so — ^it  is  our  privilege  to  do  so ;  and 
these  cannot  be  done  in  vain,  because  Gbd  alone  can,  and  God  wil]« 
give  an  increase. 

Let  us  not  only  recollect  this  fact,  but  be  encouraged  by  it 

Therefore  we  will  conclude  by  saying,  with  all  possible  respect 
and  affection  to  the  Sunday  School  Teachers  of  the  Churck 
throughout  the  world,  by  whom  these  pages  may  be  read  : — 

Dear  friends,  you  have  a  grand  and  glorious  work  before  yoii« 
if  only  you  will  do  it  aright.  Be  Christians,  be  Churchmen,  im 
every  part  of  your  Sunday  School  work.  Let  nothing  short  of 
true  piety  be  your  aim.  And  let  all  your  means  be  those  that  are 
thoroughly  worthy  of  Christian  Churchmen.  None  are  so  well 
calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  young ;  none  are  so  well  calculated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  adult,  as  those  which  the  Church  provides. 

As  Christians,  and  as  thoroughly  honest  earnest  Christiaa 
Churchmen,  you  can  be— and  our  parting  prayer  is  that  you  may 
be — "  Hearty  Sunday  School  Teachers.*' 
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SEND  you,  herewith,  a  bill  of  ten  Louis  d'ors.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  give  much ;  I  only  lend  it  to  you. 
"When  you  return  to  your  country,  you  cannot  fail  of 
getting  into  some  business  that  will  in  time  enable 
you  to  pay  all  your  debts.  Li  that  case,  when  you 
meet  another  honest  man  in  similar  distress,  you  will  pay  me,  by 
lending  this  money  to  him,  enforcing  him  to  discharge  the  debt 
by  a  iSce  operation  when  he  shall  be  able,  and  shall  meet  wiik 
such  another  opportunity,  I  hope  it  may  thus  pass  through  many 
liands  before  it  meets  a  knave  to  stop  its  progress.  This  is  a  tridn 
of  mine  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  little  money.  I  am  not 
rich  enough  to  afford  much  in  good  works,  and  so  am  obliged  to  bo 
cunning,  and  make  the  most  out  of  little." 

VI 


"  ^0  ^nglijstjman  in  t)e." 

AN  OLD  SOlfO. 

THoroH  Liberty  haa  txied  her  best,  since  first  the  world  began, 

The  noblest  of  her  handyworks  is,  still,  an  Englishman! 

And  though,  where'er  the  name  is  known,  'twill  not  be  soon  forgot, 

'Tis  well  the  world  should  know,  for  once,  who  Englishmen  are  not. 

The  man  that  scorns  the  Bible,  and  makes  a  mock  at  Kings, 

That  in  the  pride  of  power  forgets  the  Source  from  whence  it  springs. 

Who,  with  his  heart's  whole  loyalty,  says  not  on  bended  knee, 

**  God  saye  the  Quxen  of  England!"  no  Englishman  is  he. 

n. 

The  man  that  calls  a  blush  of  shame  upon  a  woman's  cheek, 
AVho  sides  with  the  oppressor,  or  who  sides  not  with  the  weak, 
"Who  sternly  bids  the  widow  and  the  orphan  from  his  door, 
I  say  he  is  a  coward  and  a  churl — if  nothing  more. 
He  that  can  tamely  hear  a  man  traduce  an  absent  friend, 
Who  stoops  to  use  unworthy  means  to  gain  whatenrer  end. 
Who  hol«B  that  he  his  plighted  word  to  break  or  keep  is  free.' 
I  care  not  what  he  calls  himself,  no  Englishman  is  he. 

m. 

Tlie  man  that  turns  his  back  upon  an  even-handed  foe, 

Who  coolly  gi^es  an  insult  and. yet  calmly  takes  a  blow, 

Gives  currency  to  calumny,  seeks  shelter  in  a  lie, 

Call  him  who  will  an  Englishman — for  one,  so  will  not  I. 

The  man  who  feels  it  shame  to  own  the  sire  from  whom  he  sprung, 

Who  in  old  age  despises  her  upon  whose  breast  he  hung, 

Who  will  not  scout  the  man  tnat  does — I  care  not  though  he  be 

The  proudest  Peer  in  Christendom — ^no  Euglishman  is  h^. 

IV. 

The  man  that  marts  his  birthright  is  a  base  and  sordid  slave; 
He  who  would  sell  his  country  is  a  double  traitor  knave ; 
JUit  ho  who  urges  indigence  to  anarchy  and  blood 
Is  a  felon-heaitt-d  hound,  for  whom  the  gallows  is  too  good. 
I  say  that  evury  Englishmaa  may,  if  he  will,  maintain, 
Tlirough  ill  mport  and  good  report,  unsullied  by  a  stain, 
His  faith,  his  truth,  his  loyalty,  his  self-respect;  and  he 
Who  barters  any  one  of  them,  no  Englibhrnan  is  he. 


Reflections. 

BY  JAMBS   niLDYAED,    B.D.,    EECTOE  OF  ING0LD8BY. 

OX  SOME  FLOWERS  SEEN  BY  DAYLIGHT  AND  CANDLELIGHT.  * 

I. 

BEOUQ-IIT  home  some  pansies  with  me  yesterday  from 
a  neighbouring  florist,  who  is  a  groat  fancier  of  this 
humble  flower,  though  I  cannot  say  I  set  much  store  by 
it  myself.  Amongst  them  was  one  called  Victoria,  in 
honour,  I  presume,  of  our  most  gracious  Queen;  and 
truly  it  was  a  rare  specimen  of  its  kind,  the  ground  being  a  pale 
yellow,  witli  a  fine  black  e^-e  in  the  centre,  and  one  dark  spot  on 
the  outer  edge  of  each  petal.  Another,  which  was  much  praised 
by  some,  but  in  which,  for  all  its  sounding  title,  I  saw  very  little 
to  admire,  was  called  the  Eling  of  the  Whites ;  to  me  it  seemed 
that  the  so-called  white  was  nothing  but  a  dirty  yellow,  and  its 
only  or  chief  recommendation  appeared  to  consist  in  its  unusual 
size  and  the  exact  roundness  of  its  form. 
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At  night,  however,  looking  at  them  by  candlelight,  tho  yellow 
both  in  the  King  and  the  Queen  seemed  a  pure  white,  and  they 
each  of  them  commanded  universal  admiration,  especially  tho  King ;' 
whilst  some  smaller  and  darker  flowers,  of  the  same  sort,  which  in 
the  morning  had  looked  pretty  enough,  now  showed  but  meanly, 
and  were  little  regarded.  ^ 

How  truly,  methought,  is  this  an  image  of  what  passes  in  the 
world !  Walking  by  the  dim  taper-light  of  this  life,  we  pursue  and 
covet  eagerly  some  object  for  an  imaginary  excellence,  which,  when 
subjected  to  the  test  of  truth,  proves  little  else  than  a  delusion  and 
a  sliam. 

Many  a  middle-aged  dame,  under  the  flaming  light  of  a  ball- 
room, will  exhibit  a  skin  of  snowy  purity,  which,  when  seen  by  tho 
morning's  sunshine,  is  as  yellow  as  the  glovesf  she  wore  for  whito 
the  previous  evening;  while  many  an  unpretending  maiden,  wholly 
overlooked  under  the  glaring  chandeliers  of  an  assembly,  is  pos- 
sessed of  virtues  which  might  adorn  a  throne,  and  render  happy 
and  cheerful  a  husband's  hearth.  Be  this  a  lesson  to  mo  to  judge 
not  too  hastily,  either  of  men  or  things ;  and  to  remember  always 
that  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty -Jive  days  as  weU  as  three  hundred 
and  sixty-fivs  nights  in  a  year. 


n. 

ON  THE  DELICACY  OP  A  MOLE'S  EAR,  AND  ITS  QUICK  SENSE 

OF  HJgABINO. 

WAS  making  a  collection  of  animals'  skulls  witli  a 
view  to  illustrate  comparative  phrenology.  Thus  tlio 
head  of  the  fox  exhibits  remarkably  the  organ  of 
secrotivencss,  that  of  the  magpie  the  organ  of  acquisi- 
tiveness, that  of  the  bull  terrier  combativenei^s,  and  so 
forth.  Amongst  other  skulls,  I  fell  upon  that  of  the  mole ;  and, 
while  studying  what  might  be  its  peculiar  phrenological  de- 
velopment, my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  extreme  lincno^^fs 
and  delicacy  of  the  ear. 

I  liad  not  noticed  the  like  in  any  previous  animal,  out  of  many 
hundreds  that  I  had  macerated  for  my  purpose. 

The  fibrous  texture  of  tho  foramen,  as  it  entered  tho  brain,  was 
beautifully  white,  almost  to  transparency,  and  yet  extremely 
strong ;  it  took  the  form  of  a  long  tube,  carefully  disposed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  earth,  in  which  the  creature  is  con- 
tinually grubbing,  from  entering:. 

A  sufficient  explanation  was  thus  at  once  given  of  tho  remark- 
ably acute  sense  of  heaiing  possessed  by  this  singular  animal ;  a 
sense,  which,  though  the  creature  has  eyes,  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  warn  it  of  any  approaching  danger,  while  busily  employed  in 
its  subterranean  operations. 

Let  us  learn  from  this  rare  specimen  of  God*s  handiwork  to  be 
careful  how  we  infer  the  incapacity  of  any  individual  in  aU  points, 
because  he  may  seem  remarkably  defective  in  one.    The'  proba- 


Bagdad. 

bility  is,  on  the  contrary,  Ukat  the  juet  law  of  compeneation  will 
exactly  make  up  for  Ms  defect  in  one  quarter  by  an  extra  supply 
in  another. 

The  mole  was  supposed  onoe  to  be  actually  blind,  so  much  so 
that  the  poet  speaks  of  the  oeulu  eapti  lalpta;  the  structure  of  its 
eat  would  now  seem  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  oU  creation  in  the 
keen  sense  of  hearing. 

The  various  gifts  of  9od  are  so  distributed,  whether  in  the 
human,  animal,  or  vegetable  kingdom,  as  to  be  some  special 
advastage  to  each,  while  all  are  alike  intended  to  piomote  His 


honour  and  glory.  The  shame,  if  any,  rests  with  those,  not  who 
are  doScient  in  some  paiticular  gift,  j>ut,  who  abuse  or  do  not 
rightly  employ  that  they  assuredly  have. 


1HE  city  of  Ba^ad,  ^n  Asiatic  Turkey,  stands  on  the 
Tigris,  two  hundred  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  date  trees, 
and  the  domes  and  minarets  of  ita  hundred  mosques, 
glittering  aboTO  and  among  them,  have  a  striking  and 
picturesque  effect  at  a  distance.  On  a  nearer  approach,  however, 
the  meanness  of  the  houses,  which  are  mostly  of  brick  and  but 
one  storey  high,  dispels  any  idea  of  beauty  which  the  traveller 
fiMTned  from  the  distant  view.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  unpaved, 
and  so  narrow  that  two  Itoreemen  can  scarcely  pass  each  other 
abreast.  The  houses  of  the  rich,  however,  are  handsome,  liave 
windows  of  Venetian  glass,  ornamental  ceilings,  and  a  courtyard 
in  front,  with  smalt  plantations  of  orange<txees. 
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In  the  ninth  century,  the  famous  Haroun-al-Itaaclud  reigned  in 
Bagdad.  In  a  burial-ground,  outside  the  wells  of  tlio  town,  there 
is  a  tomb  erected  to  the  memory  of  Zobeide,  the  wife  of  this  caliph, 
and  the  famous  lady  of      the  Thousand  and  One  Is  ghte 


Tradition  has  it  that  the  tomb  of  the  Jowish  prophet,  Ezekiel, 
is  in  thi'a  burial-ground. 

B{^^ad  has  undergone  many  revolutions,  and  was  nearly  do- 
stroyed,  in  1630,  by  Amnrath  IV.,  to  whom  it  surrendered ;  since 
then  it  has  been  nominally  subject  to  the  Forte. 


j3$orf  ^SFrmon* 


«^%^^/^/^^^^^N^ 


^fit  JPounHatton  of  iHmtsitecial  Wloxt. 

BT  W.  BAIRD,  M.A.,  VICAB  OF  ST.  BABNABA8,  HOMERTON. 

Pliil.  i.  8. — **  For  God  is  my  record  how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all 

in  the  loweU  of  Jesus  Christ,*^ 

thcso  words  the  Apostle  lets  us  into  the  great 
secret  of  his  success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ.  He 
unlocks  to  us  the  door  of  his  heart,  and  reveals  the 
treasure  of  living  sympathy  stored  up  within  it. 
The  first  point  which  strikes  us  in  this  wondorful  verse 
is  the  solemnity  with  which  St.  Paul  introduces  what  he  is  going 
to  say.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  is  in  him  a 
holy  reserve,  which  makes  him  sparing  in  the  use  of  such 
solemn  appeals.  Men  who  think  lightly  of  our  Heavenly  Father's 
Majesty,  are  continually  *  calling  God  to  witness'  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions.  The  spirit  of  St.  Paul  is  too  deeply  imbued  with 
an  awful  reverence  for  God,  to  allow  him  thus  to  use  Bis  Name. 
We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  when  the  Apostle  does  invoke 
God  as  his  witness,  he  is  about  to  say  something  of  tmusual 
solemnity ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  text.  St.  Paul  might  indeed  have 
callod  men  to  witness.  He  might  have  reminded  his  converts 
how  *  he  rose  up  early,  and  so  late  took  rest,'  that  he  might 
preach  unto  them  *  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.'  He  might  have 
pointed  to  his  own  frame,  wearied  and  worn  with  the  labours  of  his 
Apostolate;  or  to  his  brow  furrowed  with  the  anxiety  springing 
from  *  that  which  cometh  on  him  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
churches ! ' 

Man,  however,  may  be  deceived.  Love  of  work  may  be  a  mere 
matter  of  temperament,  and  good  emotions  may  be  aroused  only 
to  die  away.  Some  better  witness  is  needed,  and  therefore  the 
Apostle  appeals  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts,  *  from  Whom  no 
secrets  are  hid.  He  withdraws,  as  it  wore,  from  the  gaze  of  men, 
and  kneels  apart  in  a  c£dm  solitude  with  God,  and  there  he  unfolds 
his  whole  soul  to  the  Divine  Eye.  *Thou,'  he  would  say,  *  Who 
knowest  the  thoughts  of  every  human  heart,  examine  me  and 
prove  me,  try  the  ground  of  my  heart.'  Imperfections  St.  Paul 
well  knows  tiliere  have  been  in  his  ministry ;  mistakes  of  impetu- 
osity, springing  from  his  own  natural  temperament,  he  does  not 
seek  to  conceal ;  but  he  opens  his  heart  to  Gt)d  with  the  full  confi- 
dence that  He  will  discern  there  purity  of  intention  and  love  of  souls. 
In  doing  so,  indeed,  he  takes  no  credit  to  himself,  for  is  not  that 
very  zeal  for  souls  the  gift  of  God  ?  Is  it  not,  as  we  shall  see,  a  coal 
kindled  from  the  living  fire  of  the  compassion  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

What  then  does  St.  Paul  ask  God  to  witness  ?  *  God  is  my 
record,'  ho  says,  *how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all.'  The  last 
art  of  the  verse  contains  the  real  pith  of  the  Apostle's  teaching  j 
ut  I  would  just  pause  for  a  moment  here  to  point  out  how  com- 
pletely these  words  reveal  to  us  St.  Paul's  love  of  individual  souls. 
There  is  rather  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  do  things  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  this  tendency  has  told  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
our  spiritual  work.  We  are  content  too  often  to  deal  with  souls  in 
the  mass,  rather  than  to  make  the  soul  of  each  one  the  subject  of 
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our  special  prayers  and  exhortations.  Now  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  would  correct  this.  He  '  longs  '  indeed  '  after  all.'  The 
whole  Fhilippian  Church  is  dear  to  him;  and  yet  each  individual  soul 
shares  his  prayers,  and  is  the  object  of  his  earnest  watching.  This 
is  not  mere  human  care  or  human  watchfulness,  for  he  goes  on 
further  to  tell  us,  that  this  longing  for  souls  is  '  in  the  bowels  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  The  expression  '  bowels '  is  often  used  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  indicate  stirrings  of  the  deepest  emotions 
of  affection  and  compassion.  "**  In  this  place  the  expression  un- 
doubtedly means  '  in  the  compassion  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  there- 
fore we  feel  that  Si  Paul  is  saying  a  wonderful  thing. 

It  is  related  of  an  eminent  servant  of  God,  that  once  while  visit- 
ing a  sick  parishioner,  who  was  in  great  bodily  pain,  he  prayed 
(what  was  certainly  not  a  wise  petition)  that  he  might  feel  as  much 
sympathy  for  his  pain  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  wotQd 
feel ;  and  his  biographer  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  he  was  utterly 
stupified  by  the  manner  in  which  he  felt  the  most  acute  sympathy 
with  him,  and  *  sat  down  '  as  one  *  astonied,'  until  he  asked  God  to 
relieve  him  from  the  burden,  which  he  had  simply  but  unwisely  asked 
that  he  might  feel.f  Now,  St.  Paul's  aim  was  to  feel  the  spiritual 
sympathy  or  *  compassion  '  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  for  souls.  His 
prayer  was  wise  and  understanding,  and  yet  oftentimes,  when  the 
petition  was  granted,  tho  Apostle  must  have  prayed  *  with  strong 
crying  and  tears,'  faintly,  yet  still  really,  shadowing  the  Agony  of 
the  Garden,  and  '  filling  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.'  St.  Paul  seems  marvellously  to  have  gathered  into  one 
the  universal  and  the  personal  love  of  our  Blessed  Lord  for  souls. 
The  yearning  of  his  heart  was  'for  you  all,'  and  yet  there  was 
the  deep  love  for  individual  souls,  so  that  no  tempted  or  troubled 
one  was  unremembered  when  the  Apostle  bowed  his  *  knees  before 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  In  this  very  spirit 
of  the  '  compassion  of  Jesus  Christ,'  St.  Paul  seemed  to  realise 
the  value  of  the  soul,  its  need  of  the  Atonement  wrought  out  for 
it,  and  the  infinite  capacities  of  Atoning  Love  to  apply  itself  to 
the  wants  of  each  soul.  Let  us  think  of  the  ways  in  which  St. 
Paul  longed  '  after  all  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Chnst.' 

I.  The  Apostle  felt  in  some  sense,  though  of  course  in  a  far 
less  degree,  as  our  Blessed  Saviour  felt,  the  value  of  each  soul. 
He  saw  the  fearful  issue  at  stake,  and  he  had  an  intense  longing  to 
help,  so  far  as  he  could,  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  contest  for 
life.  It  is  a  grand  thing  for  any  one  to  get  this  true  estimate  of 
the  value  of  an  immortal  soul.  If  we  could  only  regard  one  soul 
at  its  true  value,  an  impulse  would  be  given  to  our  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  which  would  far  exceed  the  enthusiastic  dreams 
of  their  most  earnest  supporters.  Only  let  us  get  the  true  value 
of  the  soul  written  upon  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-churchmen,  and 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  lack  of   funds,  or  want   of   helpers. 

*  Compare  Gen.  xliii.  30;  CanticleB  v.  4;  Isoiak  Ixiii.  15;  2  Cor.  yi.  12; 
Phil,  ii  1;  Col.  iii.  12;  Philemon  7,  12,  20;  1  John  iii.  17.  These 
references,  if  carefully  looked  out,  will  siiffloiently  iUustrato  the  mcaniDg  of  tiie 
expression. 

t  Fletdier^  of  Madeley. 
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Sometimes  people  seem  to  talk  as  if  no  effort  for  God  were  of  any 
value,  unless  a  large  number  of  souls  could  at  once  be  influenced 
by  it;  but  surely  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour*  s  teaching.  Each  soul  is  of  infinite  value  in  the 
sight  of  the  Father,  who  created  it,  the  Son  who  redeemed  it,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  longs  to  sanctify  it.  The  same  God,  who  said  by 
the  mouth  of  Ezekiel,  *  Behold  all  souls  are  Mine,'*  has  written  the 
same  truth  upon  the  heart  of  the  Church  in  all  time  since.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  then  that  St.  Paul  watched  the  struggles  and  prayed 
against  the  temptations  of  each  one,  whose  spiritual  history  he 
knew.  Our  Lord  seemed  to  gather  up  into  His  own  sympathy  the 
special  need  of  each  souL  He  proposed  an  apparently  stem  ordeal  to 
prove  the  ambitious  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  ;  He  had  a  word 
of  infinite  sympathy  for  the  penitent  Magdalene ;  and  a  look  of  re- 
psoachful  love  for  the  Apostle  who  in  a  moment  of  weakness  had 
denied  Him.  In  short,  He  had  ways  of  dealing  with  individual  souls 
only  consistent  with  His  perfect  knowledge  as  God  of  the  wants  of 
those  souls.  St.  Paul,  in  his  measure,  though  of  course  at  an  infinite 
distance,  tried  to  catch  tliis  spirit,  and  hence  his  power  of  adapta-> 
tion  to  the  wants  of  individual  souls,  and  his  ready  ministry  to 
their  special  necessities. 

II.  This  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each  soul  did  not 
lesson  the  Apostle's  zeal  for  dealing  with  men  in  the  mass.  His 
ministry  combined  at  once  the  special  treatment  of  individuals  and 
the  universal  proclamation  of  *  the  good  news  of  God.'  Care  for 
individuals  did  not  cramp  his  ministry,  or  diminish  its  breadth  in 
any  way,  nor  did  his  ever-growing  love  for  souls,  widening  as  it 
naturally  did,  the  sphere  of  his  action,  lessen  his  interest  in  the 
60ul  of  each  one  to  whom  he  ministered. 

In  this  twofold  spirit  we  seem  to  have  the  grand  principle  of 
Christian  work  set  out  by  the  Apostle.  The  mission  of  the  Minister 
of  Christ  is  to  each  sou/,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  tchole  world.  That 
Ministry  must  have  sympathy  for  each,  and  yet  it  knows  no  bounds 
to  that  sympathy.  It  is  not  mere  '  fellow-feeling,'  no  mere  genial 
kindliness,  which  springs  out  of  a  heart  loving  by  nature ;  but  it  is 
the  offspring  of  grace,  and  the  outflow  of  a  heart  constrained  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  His  Compassion. 
In  this  spirit  surely  we  ought  to  ask  Qx)d  that  we,  whether  Clergy 
or  Laity,  may  work.  "We  must  not  imdervalue  tlie  importance  of 
great  and  united  efforts,  such  as  organised  assaults  on  the  kingdom 
of  Satan ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  afford  to  despise  the 
detailed  dealing  with  souls  for  Christ's  glory.  Each  has  its  place 
in  the  ministry  alike  of  the  Clergy  and  their  lay-helpers.  What 
we  all  need,  and  what  each  of  us  should  strive  after,  is  the  spirit 
of  Christ-like  love  to  all  souls,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ-like 
sympathy  for  each  soul.  So  when  the  last  great  in-gathering 
comes,  as  we  behold  souls  gathered  for  ever  into  the  peace  of 
God,  and  the  unending  praise  of  Heaven,  each  yearning  shall 
be  satisfied,  all  longings  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  we  shall  know  in 
Heaven,  as  we  never  knew  on  earth,  the  meaning  of  that 
expression,   '  the  compassion  of  Jesus  Christ ! ' 

''  •  Ezekiel  «Tui.  4. 
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Sllflil'""^'"  '^^  ^  ^^^  ™^  ^'^^  minutes'  stroll,  before  setting 
SQB  ^^'^^  ^^  work,  I  am  amused  and  interested  by  watching 
9dB  ^^  borses  and  their  drivers  in  the  service  of  the  various 
_^m&ll  tradespeople  who  supply  the  daily  wants  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood. Sometimes  I  am  pleased^  often  I  am  vexed, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  I  see  men  and  boys  treat  the  ftnimftln 
entrusted  to  their  care.  When  I  think  how  much  we  depend  upon 
the  good  nature  and  forbearance  of  animals,  so  much  stronger  than 
ourselves,  I  feel  angry  with  those  who  drive  a  willing  horse  too 
fast.  A  boy  is  apt  to  forget  how  helpless  he  would  feel  if  the 
pony  which  he  is  cruelly  dbiving  beyond  its  pace  (being  assisted 
in  lashing  it  by  some  companion  whom  he  has  picked  up  on  the 
road),  were  suddenly  to  turn  roimd  and  upset  the  cart.  In  single 
harness  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  horse  from  doing  so. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  most  of  the  men  I  meet  are  kind  and 
gentle  with  their  horses,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  recognition 
with  which  the  latter  greet  each  other,  as  they  meet  day  after  day 
at  the  different  houses  of  the  customers. 

Butchers  who  ride  are  getting  scarce  now,  as  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  man  and  horse  to  travel  about  in  a  light  cart  with  the 
meat.  Nevertheless,  sometimes  a  return  to  the  old  fashion  becomes 
necessary,  and  hence  it  was  that  I  saw  the  old  grey  of  our  illustra- 
tion waiting  all  by  himself  for  his  master.  He  stood  there  as  stolid 
as  01d|ffime.  All  of  a  sudden  his  ears  were  pricked  forward,  and 
his  h^b  bent  round  towards  the  well- known  and  evidently  welcome 
footsteps  which  he  heard.  As  I  approached  him  I  said  to  the  man 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  his  horse,  and  hoped  he  was  kind  to  him, 
feeling  convinced  beforehand  that  such  was  the  case.  ^'  He  would 
not  wait  for  me  as  he  does,  if  I  were  not,"  was  the  reply,  which 
proved  what  I  had  before  surmised.  The  man  further  told  me  that 
ho  had  been  throe  years  in  the  place,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
have  a  photograph  made  of  his  four-footed  friend.  Being  on  good 
terms  with  his  horse,  made  his  work  pleasant  to  both. 

It  is  not  only  n'ffht  to  be  kind  to  one's  horse,  but  also  advan- 
tageous ;  for  the  horse,  when  well  treated,  lasts  longer,  and  does  his 
work  better.  If  one  thinks  of  the  nervous  temperament  of  a  horse, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  no  trifling  effort  to  liim  to  keep  still  and 
in  one  place  when  left  to  himself.  I  was  one  day  watching  a  small 
pony  outside  a  butcher's  shop,  in  a  lively  and  somewhat  narrow  street 
of  a  country  town.  The  pony  was  waiting  for  the  little  boy  in  blue 
and  his  basket  to  be  got  ready.  Every  passing  object  seemed  to  make 
his  whole  nervous  system  quiver,  but  he  would  not  move,  and  only 
betrayed  his  uneasiness  by  the  twitching  of  his  ears  and  shaking 
of  his  head.  "EAb  greatest  trial  seemed  to  be  when  the  rival 
butcher-boy  came  trotting  past  on  his  old  white  pony,  yet  even 
then  he  did  not  stir. 

One  of  the  happiest  beings  in  existence  must  be  a  little,  good- 
humoTired  butcher- boy,  out  in  the  morning  sun  on  a  fast  little 
pony.  I  wish  I  could  instil  into  every  such  boy  how  much  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  willing  animal  which  carries  him,  and  that  he  should 
not  make  so  free  with  spur  and  whip  on  an  animal  that  will  bear 
it,  and  to  remember  how  frightened  he  would  be  on  a  resolute 

horse,  which  a  child  could  not  ride.     There  is  a  little  urchin,  on 
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whom  I  keep  my  eye,  who  has  managed  with  his  one  spur  and  little 
whip  to  make  a  very  tidy  pony  a  confirmed  jibber.  I  foretold  him 
how  it  would  be,  and  there  are  now  half  a  dozen  turns  in  his  beat 
where  he  has  to  get  help  and  have  the  pony  led  round. 


<!^n  tf)e  Origin  anlr  J^tsstors  of  tf)e  iBngUBfj  ISttle. 

BY  DENHAM  BOWE  NOBHAN,  VICAB  OP  MIDDLETON-BY-WIBKSWOBTH. 

A.D.  1536—1660. 

[T  was  in  the  extremely  unsettled  days  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  that  such  surprising  advances  were  made 
in  the  work  of  apupplying  the  English  people  with  copies 
of  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected,  that  a  monarch  who  had  begun  his 
career  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  Homan  pretensions  would 
eventually  be  so  thoroughly  altered  in  his  sentiments  as  to  permit 
a  free  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  throughout  his  dominions ; 
and  yet  that  change  was  eflfected. 

Coverdale  had  undertaken  a  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  had  brought  his  labours  to  a  successful  issue, 
delivering  to  his  countrymen  the  first  complete  Bible  in  English. 
The  demand  for  this  valuable  treasure  was  so  eager  and  sustained, 
that  not  many  months  had  passed  over  before  the  editioAras  com- 
pletely exhausted.  In  many  respects  inaccurate,  in  many  passages 
at  fault,  the  first  batch  of  Coverdale's  Bible  readily  found  pur- 
chasers, even  at  a  comparatively  exorbitant  price,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  keen  opposition  to  its  sale  offered  by  the  bishops  and  clergy. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1537,  two  fresh  editions  of  Coverdale's  Bible 
were  brought  out  which  were  **  overseen  and  corrected  by  James 
Nycolson,  in  Southwarke."  In  these  volumes  occur  for  the  first 
time  the  words  "set  forth  with  the  king's  most  gracious  license." 
There  had  been  in  preceding  years  an  unwritten  sanction  to 
circulate  the  Bible  in  English,  but  now  a  bolder  step  is  taken, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  first  "Authorised  Version  "  was  put 
forth  and  commended  to  the  clergy  in  a  Eoyal  injunction,  which 
required  that  before  "  Aug.  1  next  coming  every  parson  or  pro- 
prietary of  any  parish  church  within  this  realm  shall  provide  the 
whole  Bible  in  Latin,  and  also  in  English,  and  lay  the  same  in  the 
quire  for  every  man  that  will  to  look  and  read  therein." 

This  translation  of  Coverdale,  as  the  author  himself  contemplated, 
was  soon  followed  by  another  from  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
devoted  much  time  and  money  to  its  completion.  Various  former 
translations  were  made  use  of  by  John  Eogers  and  T.  Matthew  in 
executing  their  task,  Tyndale's  and  Coverdale's  especially  ;  so  that 
this  large  folio  edition,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Matthew,  must 
be  regarded  merely  as  an  attempt  to*  improve  the  work  of  others 
rather  than  an  original  work  of  the  joint  labourers.  This  Bible, 
dedicated  to  the  king,  appeared  in  the  year  a.d.  1537,  and  soon 
created  a  favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  despair  of  any 
translation  ever  proceeding  from  the  bishops  of  England,  writing 
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thus — ^that  he  hoped  tliis  edition  of  Matthew  may  be  allowed  in  use 
''until  such  time  as  we  bishops  shall  set  forth  abetter  transla- 
tion, which  I  think  will  not  be  till  a  day  after  doomsday." 

There  was  now  taken  one  further  step  with  this  translation  of 
Matthew.  Coverdale's  Bible  had  been  issued  under  the  license 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  King,  but  now  this  of  Matthew  and 
Kogers  was  allowed  to  be  **  bought  and  read  within  this  realm." 
All  pains  and  penalties  were  now  removed,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  permitted  to  the  use  of  all  who  were  dis- 
posed to  obtain  tliem.  This  fresh-gained  liberty  on  behalf  of  lay 
readers  soon  manifested  itself  in  the  rapid  disappeai*ance  of  the 
first  edition,  which  had  been  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  merchants,  and  subsequently  book  pub- 
lishers. What  tended  to  make  this  translation  popular  was  the 
large  body  of  notes  and  comments  with  which  the  margin  was 
studded,  many  of  which  were  of  a  homely  and  striking  kind. 

Even  now,  with  these  several  translations  before  them,  there 
was  in  the  minds  of  many  an  increasing  desire  to  possess  another, 
and,  if  possible,  a  more  perfect  and  trustworthy  copy  of  Holy  Writ 
than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  The  more  highly  educated  and 
more  influential  portion  of  the  people  were  not  content  with 
Tyndale,  or  Coverdale,  or  Matthew  and  Eogers,  and  demanded 
another  t|pnslation  which  should  be  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the"riginal  writings.  In  the  early  part  of  1538,  Cromwell, 
the  King's  secretary,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of 
translation  and  spread  of  Holy  Writ,  prevailed  on  Coverdale,  who 
had  been  improving  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
other  languages,  to  imdei-tako  anotlier  English  edition  of  Scripture. 

Entrusted  with  such  a  work  by  a  man  in  so  high  a  position  as 
Cromwell,  Coverdale  went  about  his  task  in  a  most  determined 
manner.  As  it  was  impossible  to  produce  a  Bible  worthy  of  the 
time,  with  the  materials  found  in  England,  Coverdale  travelled  to 
Paris,  taking  with  him  Grafton,  the  publisher.  The  earlier  transla- 
tions were  diligently  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  with 
those  versions  which  had  been  recently  made  by  Luther  and  others 
in  the  German  and  French  languages.  Numerous  alterations  and 
improvements  were  introduced,  and  the  work  was  rapidly  advancing 
to  completion  under  the  license  of  Francis,  the  King  of  France,  when 
an  order  from  the  Inquisitor-general  was  received,  demanding  an 
instant  cessation  of  the  work.  Fortunately  the  greater  part  of  the 
sheets  on  their  issue  from  the  press  had  been  sent  by  Bishop 
Bonner  to  England  and  thus  escaped  from  harm ;  and  not  long 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Jesuit  interdict,  presses,  t}^es,  and  printers 
were  brought  over  to  England.  This  translation,  completed  about 
the  month  of  April,  1539,  is  sometimes  called  **  Cranmer's  Bible," 
but  more  generally  goes  under  the  name  of  **  The  Great  Bible." 

This  translation  appeared  m  a  little  while  after — in  the  year  1540 
— with  a  preface,  which  had  been  written  by  Cranmer  specially  for 
it ;  and  subsequent  editions  have  also  intimations  that  they  had  been 
**  overseen  and  perused  by  Tunstall  and  Heath."  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  this  edition  of  Holy  Scripture  that  it  was  found  almost 
impossible  to  supply  it  in  the  quantities  required.  The  utmost 
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powers  of  the  press  were  strained  in  order  to  satisfy  this  craving 
itiT  Scripture  truth,  which,  as  Cranmer  wrote  in  his  preface,  "the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  so  ordered  and  attempered,  that  in  them,  aa  well 
publicans,  fishers  and  shepherds  may  find  their  edification,  an 
great  doctors  their  erudition." 


Indeed,  the  desire  to  read  or  listen  to  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  in 
the  native  tongue  became  bo  intense  that  crowds  would  often  gather 
round  one  who  was  able  to  read  from  the  large  Bibles  set  up  and 
often  chained  to  a  pillar  in  churches,  and  patiently  hearken  unto 
what  they  were  told  by  royal  authority  to  regard  as  "  the  undoubted 
will,  law,  and  commandment  of  Almighty  God,  the  only  and 
straight  mean  to  know  the  goodness  and  benefits  of  Ood  towards 
us,  and  the  true  duty  of  «very  Christian  man  to  eeryo .  Him 
accordingly."    Eren  Bishop  Bonner  was  so  moved  by  the  i^\iQ3>Bx 
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isrish.  as  ''to  set  up  in  certain  convenient  places  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  six  large  Bibles,"  so  that  the  people  may  come  there  and 
learn  for  themselves  humbly  and  reverently  their  duties  and 
privileges  as  Christians. 

Besides  those  editions  hitherto  described,  there  was  another  of 
lesser  importance  which  made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1539. 
Hichard  Tavemer,  a  layman  of  very  eminent  talent,  formerly  a 
student  of  Oxford,  and  renowned  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  under- 
took to  revise  the  former  translations  of  Coverdale  and  Matthew 
and  Bogers,  and  to  present  to  English  readers  a  more  faithful  copy 
of  Holy  Scripture  than  any  that  had  yet  been  furnished. 

Various  editions  of  Tavemer's  work  were  completed  and  put  in 
circulation ;  folio  and  quarto  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  and  quarto 
and  octavo  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  This  edition  was  also 
dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  service,  as  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  signet,  Tavemer  was.  In  these  copies  there  was  a 
table  of  principal  matters  and  numerous  notes  of  explanation,  ^d 
short  comments  On  difficult  passages ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  Tavemer's  translation  never  obtained  wide  popularity, 
and  was  soon  displaced  by  copies  of  the  *'  Great  Bible,"  which 
carried  with  them  the  sanction  of  Cranmer  and  other  leading  bishops. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  vast  a  change  could  bo 
brought  ^bout  without  some  check  and  hindrance ;  and  thus  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find,  that,  in  the  closing  year  of  Henry's  reign, 
opponents  of  the  circulation  of  Holy  Writ  used  their  utmost 
influence  with  the  king  to  induce  him  to  stop  its  progress.  An 
order  was  issued  that ''  no  woman  (except  noble  and  gentlewomen), 
no  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen,  serving  men,  husband- 
men, or  labourers,  should  read  to  themselves  or  to  others,  publicly 
or  privately,  any  part  of  the  Bible  under  pain  of  imprisonment." 
In  1546,  not  only  Tyndale's  translation,  but  even  Coverdale's  New 
Testament,  was  forbidden,  and  copies  of  all  translations  were  sought 
after  by  enemies,  and  cast  into  the  flames  without  scruple  or  fear. 

Henry  YJJLL.  died  in  January,  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  VT.  During  his  short  reign  of  six-and-a-half  years,  many 
editions  of  the  English  Bible  were  printed  and  circulated ;  but  no 
new  translation  was  undertaken,  if  we  except  an  attempt  made  by 
Sir  John  Cheke,  at  one  time  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and 
subsequently  tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  to  turn  the  Greek  Scriptures 
into  a  purer  English  than  former  translations.  Then  came  the 
dark  period  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  neither  Bible  nor  Testa- 
ment was  permitted  to  be  printed  in  England,  when  those  who  had 
been  earnestly  striving  to  put  copies  of  God's  Word  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  had  to  yield  up  their  lives  at  the  stake,  or  hasten 
from  their  native  country  to  foreign  cities  for  refuge. 

Amongst  those  who  were  thus  forced  into  exile  were  Coverdale, 
Whittingham,  Goodman,  and  Sampson,  and  these  found  a 
temporary  home  at  Geneva.  These  earnest  men,  now  free  to 
pursue  their  labours  on  Holy  Scripture,  diligently  set  about  the 
•work  of  producing  another  English  translation  which  should  be 
more  free  from  blemishes  than  either  Tyndale's  or  the  Great  Bible. 
Eor  "  two  years  and  more,  day  and  night,"  these  learned  and  pious 
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men  were  engaged  in  this  arduous  task ;  comparing  former  trans* 
lations  with  the  original  tongues,  and  searching  through  the  many 
Greek  and  Hebrew  manuscripts  then  at  Geneva,  in  order  to  detect 
any  errors  which  might  have  accidentally  been  allowed  to  creep  in. 
As  early  as  the  year  1557,  an  •edition  of  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  by  Conrad  Badius.  But  this  instalment  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  a  much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  volume,  a  new 
translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  with  many  very  important  additions 
and  improvements,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1560,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  translation,  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  tho 
'*  Geneva  Bible,"  was  well  received  by  the  people,  and  soon  gained 
a  high  reputation  amongst  all  classes  of  readers.  One  change  was 
a  great  gain,  namely,  the  size.  The  Great  Bible  appeared  in  a 
cumbrous  foHo  volume,  but  now  the  Genevan  Bible  might  be  had 
in  a  small  quarto,  which  was  a  much  more  convenient  size. 
Another  improvement  was  in  the  type.  Instead  of  the  old  fashioned 
black  letter*  which  had  been  used  in  every  former  edition,  thero 
now  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  Bible  in  what  is  called  Boman 
type,  which  is  much  more  easily  learned  and  used.  Yet  another 
advantage  was  supplied  in  this  work.  Hitherto  the  text  had  been 
printed  in  a  continuous  line  without  break,  but  now,  following  a 
device  which  had  been  partially  used  in  a  Greek  Testament  by 
Robert  Stephens,  and  in  some  Hebrew  Old  Testaments,  the  editors 
divided  the  text  into  verses,  which  is  a  great  assistance  to  those 
who  are  constantly  referring  to  particular  words  of  a  prophet  or 
evangelist.  Many  editions  of  this  Genevan  Bible  were  printed  and 
published  between  the  years  1560-1611,  some  of  which  contained 
notes  and  comments  of  a  very  sensible  kind,  and  a  Bible  Dictionary, 
which  was  of  very  great  use  to  students  of  Holy  Writ. 

For  some  reason,  the  **  Great  Bible  ''  of  Coverdale  was  the  only 
translation  authorised  to  be  used  in  churches,  and  though  the 
Geneva  "Bible  was  in  many  respects  manifestly  superior,  it  was 
never  permitted  to  be  set  up  for  public  reading.  In  the  year  1564, 
Parker,  who  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  learning,  designed  a  new  translation  which 
could  go  forth  with  the  fuU  authority  of  Church  and  State  for  the 
public  and  private  use  of  every  individual  in  the  realm.  The  work 
of  translation  was  undertaken  by  eight  bishops,  and  seven  other 
learned  men,  and  these,  after  about  four  years*  labour,  presented  in 
the  year  1568  a  large  folio  volume  as  the  result  of  their  labours. 
This  translation,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  **  The  Bishops'  Bible," 
and  of  which  several  editions  were  published,  never  gained  any 
very  wide  acceptance  amongst  scholars  or  general  readers,  though 
it  was  the  only  volume  allowed  for  public  reading  in  Church.      In 

*  ''  %\)t  OiVAfi^  t)Dtll)ereti),  tl)e  flotoer  fabetl) :  but  ti)t  voorb  of  onr 
(Sob  jjljall  jjtanb  (or  tx>tt/' — Imiah  xl.  8. 

*'(E\)t  tDorb  of  @ob  t5j  qntch,  tini  potoerful,  anb  j$l)arper  tl)an  anp 
ttoo-ebgeb  ^toorb,  piercing  tmn  to  t^e  biDtbtng  a)$ttnber  of  j$oftl  anb 
spirit,  anb  of  t^e  ]Otnt)$  anb  tnarroto,  anb  i)$  a  bi^cermr  of  tl)e 
tf)oitgl)tj8J  anb  ttttentjs  of  tl)e  l)eart."— iZ^Jr^M?*  iv.  12. 
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this  edition  many  wood  engravings  were  introduced,  and  some 
maps,  and  some  genealogical  tables ;  but  with  all  these  accessories 
**  The  Bishops'  Bible  "  met  with  but  a  small  measure  of  success. 

There  is  yet  another  translation  which  issued  from  the  press 
during  the  period  indicated  above,  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Those  who  clung  to  theUnreformed  Church  were  lavish  in  their  con- 
demnation of  all  English  translations,  and  found  fault  with  both  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  various  translators.  At  length,  however, 
some  of  their  number  who  were  living  in  exile  at  Bheims  undertook 
to  bring  out  a  translation  which  might  be  used  with  safety  by  the 
faithful.  In  the  year  1582  the  New  Testament  appeared  at 
Bheims,  and  in  the  year  1609  the  Old  Testament  was  printed 
and  published  at  Douay.  This  translation  never  obtained  much 
circulation,  its  many  errors  and  eccentricities  proved  fatal  to 
its  acceptance  amongst  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  plainer 
and  simpler  words  of  earlier  translations. 

In  this  brief  description  of  the  various  translations  which  were 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIIL  and  Elizabeth,  many  most 
interesting  details  have  been  necessarily  omitted  ;  but  still  most  of 
the  important  facts  haye  been  named,  and  each  step  in  the  onward 
progress  has  been  plainly  marked.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  who 
glance  over  this  rough  outline  of  Bible  History  may  be  led  to 
enter  more  carefully  on  the  profitable  study  of  this  subject ;  and 
find  amongst  the  abundance  of  information  ready  to  hand  some 
fresh  reason  for  valuing  highly  **  the  great  and  wonderful  work  "  of 
an  English  Bible,  which  has  been  given  into  their  hands  by  men 
who  carried  on  their  labours  **  with  fear  and  trembling." 


Chapter  VI. 

The  harvest  passed,  and  the  fields  were  bare  where  the  golden 
com  had  stood  so  thickly ;  the  apples  were  turning  red  and 
rosy  on  the  old  tree,  under  which  Eose  had  stood  that  sweet 
April  day  when  Miles  came  first ;  and  the  apricots,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mill,  were  blushing  in  the  hot  August  sun,  and  the 
Hinton  people  were  still  talking  of  Eose  and  her  fine  lover  all  the 
more,  because  she  tried  to  escape  their  eyes  and  tongues ;  and  the 
old  farmer  wondered  why  Miles  came  so  seldom. 

One  day,  it  was  market  day  in  Medington,  the  last  week  in 
August,  Joe  Hawthorne  had  started  early,  with  the  old  master, 
driving  in  the  gig,  and  Bose  was  not  to  expect  them  back  till  late 
in  the  evening.  "Take  care  of  yourself,  little  one,"  were  the 
kind  old  man's  last  words  to  her.  **  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  gaily, 
*«  1*11  not  be  dull,  for  IVe  plenty  to  do." 

There  was  no  fear  of  her  being  dull,  for  it  was  not  long  before 
Miles  was  there,  and  the  days  were  never  dull  that  brought  him. 

It  had  been  a  sultry,  dusty  day,  and  the  old  man  was  tired 
and  worn  out,  and  troubled  too,  so  Joe  brought  him  back  earlier 
than  Bose  expected.  She  had  laid  tea  for  Miles  and  herself, 
and  they  were  just  ready  to  sit  down,  when  a  shadow  slowly  passed 
the  window,  and  the  old  man's  hand  opened  the  latch,  and  he 
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stood  in  the  doorway.  Hose  turned  pole,  and  the  laughter  faded 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  Miles  looked  awkward,  and  stood  silent. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  voices/'  Master  Hawthorne  said,  "  are 
you  here,  Rose?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  clearing  her  voice  with  difficulty,  "you're 
early,  master." 

**  Yes,  I'm  tired.     Are  you  alone  ?" 

Miles,  in  the  meantime,  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
made  a  sign  to  Bose  to  say  nothing  of  his  presence. 

"  I  was  just  sitting  down  to  tea,"  she  said,  quickly,  getting  hot 
and  red,  and  trying  not  to  look  at  Miles,  who  seemed  amused  at 
what  was  so  painful  to  her. 

"  The  old  man  went  on,  **  Has  Miles  been  here  to-day?" 

Miles  signed  to  her  to  say  "  No,''  and  she  said  it,  with  a  feeling 
as  if  the  word  would  choke  her. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

"That's  right,  my  child;  and  now  I  want  my  tea,  for  I'm 
terrible  tired."  He  was  going  to  sit  down  in  his  arm-chair,  close 
to  where  Miles  was  standing,  and  Hose  began  nervously  clinking 
the  cliina  together;  but  just  as  he  reached  his  seat,  he  stopped, 
"  rd  better  go  up  and  put  on  my  other  coat,  he  said,  "  and  wash 
some  of  this  dust  away.     I  reckon,  I'm  pretty  well  covered." 

"Yes,  you  are."  Rose  answered,  eagerly,  and  was  at  his  side 
directly,  guiding  him  towards  the  staircase,  and  up  into  his  room. 

"There,  that  will  do,  Rosey.  .1  can  manage  well  enough;" 
and  she  was  gone  down  the  narrow  stairs  and  into  the  kitchen, 
where  Miles  still  stood  laughing  at  her  burning,  miserable  face. 
"  Go,"  she  said,  "  go  at  once.     Oh!  I  am  so  ashamed  and  sorry." 

"  I've  half  a  mind,"  he  said,  "  to  stop  and  have  a  silent  tea,  and 
hear  how  you  and  the  master  speak  against  me." 

"Don't  laugh,"  she  said,  "but  only  go  now  before  becomes 
down;"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  if  to  push  him 
out ;  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  but  she  snatched  it  from  his  grasp, 
and  covered  up  her  face  with  it,  and  he  loft  her  so,  as  the  farmer 
came  groping  his  way  downstairs. 

That  was  .?  silent  tea  and  evening ;  both  were  thinking,  and 
neither  of  viiom  pleasantly,  but  neither  noticed  the  other's  silence, 
so  wrapt  up  were  they  in  their  own  thoughts.  The  old  man  was 
thinking  of  a  story  that  had  been  poured  into  his  unwilling  ears, 
that  day,  by  a  farmer's  wife,  who  lived  the  other  side  of  Hinton, 
a  woman  with  a  rough  tongue  and  a  coarse  mind,  who  prided  her- 
self upon  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  telling  the  truth  to  every 
one,  be  the  truth  never  so  bitter  and  black  and  heart-breaking,  and 
the  hearer  never  so  feeble  and  shrinking,  and  weak-hearted.  8he 
had  taken  his  Rosens  name,  his  own  sweet  flower,  and  dragged  it 
through  the  mud  and  trampled  on  it.  The  old  man  had  listened 
for  a  time  with  the  courtesy  he  showed  to  all  women,  listened 
till  the  colour  mounted  to  his  sunburnt  brow,  and  his  hands 
shook,  but  at  last  he  said,  "  Silence,  it  is  not  true ;  I  know  it  is 
not  true." 

She  was  beginning  a  loud,  indignant  outburst,  but  he  stopped 
her  by  a  motion  of  his  hand,  and  the^e  was  a  simple  dignity  in 
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his  figure  as  he  stood  before  her,  old,  blind  and  helpless  as  he  was, 
that  kept  her  silent  while  he  spoke. 

*'  I  know  that  it  isn't  true;  but  I  believe  that  you  meant  kindly 
in  what  you  have  said,  and  I  thank  you.  You've  daughters  of 
your  own,  ma'am ;  good,  virtuous  maidens  every  one,  but  think  of 
them  another  time  before  you  take  away  a  poor  girVs  character, 
and  learn  to  show  pity  to  others,  for,  maybe,  the  time  may  come, 
though  God  forbid  it,  when  your  own  may  have  need  of  pity  too." 

And  so  he  left  her  and  came  home  tired  and  troubled  to  Hinton 
Mill.  It  was  not  true,  but  still  he  had  not  taken  care  enough  of 
his  little  girl,  nor  thought  how  pretty  and  improtected  she  was 
with  only,  an  old  blind  man,  and  he  had  let  slander  breathe  on 
her  and  evil  tongues  blacken  her  fair  fame.  He  was  thinking  of 
this  as  they  sat  alone  together  in  the  evening,  and  unconsciously 
he  spoke  aloud  what  was  in  his  mind  ;  "  but  I'm  so  helpless  now^ 
Betsy's  gone." 

Hose  had  been  on  thorns  all  the  evening,  accusing  herself 
bitterly  for  her  ingratitude  and  deceit,  and  when  he  spoke  those 
words,  she  came  and  sat  down  on  the  low  stool,  at  his  feet  where 
she  used  to  sit  as  a  child.  ''  Oh,  master,"  she  said,  *'  dear  master, 
Pve  been  a  bad  girl,"  and  then  she  told  him  all,  how  she  liked  Miles, 
and,  maybe,  he  didn't  dislike  her,  and  how  folk  would  talk  and! 
make  such  a  deal  of  things,  and  how  she'd  got  ashamed  of  saying 
how  he  came  after  her  even  to  the  kind  old  master,  and  tried  to 
hide  it,  and  what  a  bad,  deceitful  girl  she'd  got  to  be,  getting 
worse  and  worse  till  that  very  evening,  when  Miles  was  there, 
when  he  came  in,  and  they  had  made  use  of  the  master's  blindness, 
to  deceive  him,  and  she  had  told  a  downright  lie  too.  All  this  was 
told  with  sobs  and  many  interruptions.  Could  he  ever  forgive  her,  or 
think  well  of  her  again  ?  The  old  man  only  stroked  her  head  and 
said,  **  Poor  little  liose,  poor  little  maiden  !  Forgive  ?  it  was  he 
who  needed  forgiveness  for  taking  such  poor  care  of  his  little  girl. 
Trust?  who  could  he  trust  after  God,  but  her?"  Then  he  told 
her  a  little  of  what  he  had  heard  to-day,  and  then  he  spoke  of 
MQes :  **And  had  he  asked  his  Rosey  to  marry  him?"  she 
answered,  **No,  not  just  that.  He  says  he  can't  think  of  marrying 
yet,  for  he  has  only  what  his  father  gives  him  to  live  upon,  but 
he  says  that  he  never  means  to  marry  anyone  else." 

"  And  does  he  think  it  right,"  said  Hawthorne,  "  to  come  about 
the  mill  and  make  all  the  folks  talk  of  my  little  girl,  and  yet  not 
have  a  home  to  offer  her  ?  I'll  not  be  saying  anything  against 
the  lad,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  poor  love,  that  doesn't  love  a  girl's 
good  name  as  well  as  herself,  and  a  poor  man  indeed  as  lives  on 
another  man's  earnings." 

The  gh'l  was  silent,  and  the  old  man  went  on,  **  There,  deary, 
you  don't  like  my  saying  it,  but  I  like  the  lad  too  well  to  wish 
him  to  waste  his  life.  And  you  and  I  are  going  to  speak  our 
minds  to  one  another  now,  and  trust  each  other  out  and  out.  And 
to-morrow  I  shall  have  a  talk  with  Welch,  and  I  shall  tell  him  that 
till  he  can  offer  my  little  girl  a  home,  and  an  honest  husband,  he 
must  go  away,  and  not  come  setting  folk's  tongues  wagging  in 
Hinton.  WiU  that  be  very  hard  on  him,  Eosey  ?" 
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And  so  it  was  settled,  and  the  next  morning,  when  Bose  caught 
sight  of  Miles  on  the  bridge,  a  farm-boy  was  sent  to  ask  him  to 
come  in,  and  the  farmer  met  him  at  the  door,  and  taking  his  arm, 
walked  with  him  up  and  down  the  meadow  path,  while  Bose  sat 
at  her  bed-room  window,  watching  the  two,  and  trying  to  guess 
what  they  were  saying,  f^om  the  glimpses  she  got  of  their  faces. 
I  think  she  hoped,  irom  the  look  of  them,  that  all  would  be 
settled,  and  that  the  farmer  would  bring  in  Miles  with  him,  and 
that  all  would  go  on  in  the  usual  pleasant,  happy  way,  only 
pleasanter  from  the  master  knowing  all  about  it,  and  from  there 
being  no  concealment,  but  instead  of  this,  she  saw  them  stop  at 
last  near  the  door,  and  Miles  take  the  old  man's  hand,  and  shake 
it  heartily,  and  she  heard  him  say,  "Good-bye,  then,  sir;  and 
thank  you  very  much.  I  shan't  forget  your  words  in  a  hurry,''  and 
the  farmer  said,  "Good-bye,  my  lad,  and  God  bless  you,"  and 
then  Miles  went  away  across  the  paddock  without  even  a  glance 
at  the  window  where  she  stood,  with  tearful  eyes  and  beating 
heart,  half  behind  the  curtain. 

"  The  lad  has  gone,''  the  farmer  said,  when  she  came  down, 
"  and  he  has  done  well." 

And  so  Bose's  summer  passed,  and  the  sunshine  was  gone,  and 
he  had  not  even  said,  "good-bye,"  or  shaken  hands,  and  at  their 
last  parting,  she  had  bid  him  go,  roughly,  and  had  pushed  him 
away,  and  covered  up  her  face,  and  now,  maybe,  she  should  never 
see  him  again. 

Chapteb  VJJL. 

As  the  autumn  passed  and  the  signs  of  winter  crept  on,  as  the  days 
grew  shorter  and  the  leaves  fell  in  showers  on  the  damp  ground, 
as  the  mists  hung  heavily  over  the  river  and  the  smell  of  decay 
was  in  the  air  all  around,  Bose's  small  patience  ebbed  away,  and  a 
heavy  weariness  and  discontent  settled  down  on  her.  She  did  not 
neglect  her  duties,  but  she  went  listlessly  about  them.  She  grew 
wetiry  of  her  work,  weary  of  the  quiet  round  of  duties,  weary  even 
of  the  kind  old  master,  who  noticed  the  change  in  her  step  and 
voice,  but,  guessing  the  cause,  he  never  spoke  of  it,  but  grieved  in 
his  kind  old  heart  at  his  child's  trouble.  He  noticed,  too,  that  the 
hand  that  guided  him,  and  the  voice  that  answered  him,  were  not 
always  so  gentle  as  of  old,  but  it  only  vexed  him  as  being  the 
sign  of  a  sore,  fretting  heart  in  his  little  girl. 

One  evening  in  November,  they  had  been  sitting  long  silent. 
It  was  a  dreary,  wet  night,  constant  rain  all  day,  and  now  the 
wind  was  getting  up,  and  moaned  round  the  old  mill,  driving  the 
rain  with  a  gust  against  the  window.  The  fire  burnt  dull,  and  all 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  impatient  girl's  heart,  which  wsis 
aching  for  news  of  Miles  Welch.  Old  Hawthorne  asked  her  to 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  him,  and  she  did  so,  laying  aside  her 
work  and  her  thoughts,  sad  as  they  were,  unwillingly.  The  old 
man  sat  with  his  face  turned  to  her,  and  bent  forward,  as  if  he 
were  drinking  in  the  words  she  read. 

As  she  finished,  she  closed  the  book,  and  some  of  the  disquiet 
and  discontent  came  to  her  lips,  and  she  spoke,  "Ay,  where's  the 
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use  of  it  all  ?  Where's  the  g^ood  of  asking  God  for  this  or  that  ? 
Heaven's  such  a  long  way  off,  and  how  can  He  know  or  care  if 
this  one  is  glad  or  that  one  sorry?" 

The  old  man  was  silent,  and  she  went  on,  "  There's  such  a 
many,  you  see ;  why,  think  of  cdl  the  folk  in  Hinton,  and  that's 
a  small  place  to  some  others ;  and  there's  Medington  and  London, 
too,  and  lots  of  towns  and  villages  as  we've  never  heard  the  names 
of  even ;  and  there's  kings  and  rich  people  in  plenty,  and  how 
can  Gk)d  have  time  or  care  to  know  what  poor  folk  want  ?" 

"  Such  a  many,"  the  old  man  answered,  **rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  all  nations  and  countries,  and  yet  every  hair  of  their 
heads  is  numbered ;  and  then  think  of  all  the  other  things,  the 
beasts  who  seek  their  food  from  Gk)d,  and  the  birds  too,  for  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  Him.  Ay !  it's  passing 
wonderful,  and  more  than  we  can  understand.  But  it*s  not  hard 
to  believe,  for  sometimes  God  seems  so  near.  He  has  seemed 
nearer  ever  since  He  took  my  sight.  Deary,  when  I  sit  here 
sometimes  and  pray,  it  don't  seem  like  praying  to  a  great  God  up 
•in  heaven,  but  as  if  I  was  speaking  to  a  friend  close  at  hand^  and 
.telling  him  what  I  want,  and  how  I  feel." 

**  If  He  hears  them.  He  can't  be  so  merciful,  for  He  don't  heed. 
If  I'd  the  power  to  spare  such  a  lot  of  trouble  and  suffering,  I'd 
not  look  on  and  see  it  all." 

**  Hush,  Eosey,  hush !  you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying." 

"  Ay !  maybe,  it's  very  wicked,  but  I  can't  help  seeing  it 
There  was  mother,  I  mind  well  when  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  child, 
how  she  used  to  pray  that  father  mightn't  come  home  drunk  and 
beat  her.  And  then,  don't  I  know  how  you,  ay,  and  many  a  one 
too,  prayed  that  the  old  missus  mightn't  be  took;  and  she,  too, 
didn't  she  pray  as  your  sight  might  come  back,  if  it  were  never 

such  a  little?  and  yet,  and  yet ."     Her  voice  broke  into  a  sob. 

The  thought  of  the  kind  old  mistress  softened  and  touched  the 
sore,  impatient  heart  of  the  girl,  and  her  mind  went  back  to  old 
days  when  the  mill  had  seemed  the  gladdest,  happiest  home,  and 
she  the  most  fortunate  girl  in  being  there ;  and  then  her  thoughts 
came  back  to  their  constant  resting-place  that  last  summer,  and 
its  joys  and  hopes.  And  the  old  man  sat  silent  awhile ;  and  then, 
rising  from  his  seat,  he  felt  for  his  stick,  and  stretching  his  other 
hand  towards  the  maiden,  he  said,  '*  Come,  Bosey,  I  want  to  go 
along  the  path  by  the  river,  as  far  as  the  bridge." 

**  Why,  are  you  dreaming,  master?  it's  pitch  dark,  and  raining 
heavy,  and  the  water's  over  the  path  in  half  a  dozen  places.  We 
should  be  in  the  river  and  drowned  before  we  got  half-way." 

Then  the  old  man  sat  down  again.  **  There,  Rosey,  that's  where 
it  is.  I  don't  think  you  don't  hear,  or  don't  heed,  or  don't  love 
me,  because  you  won't  do  what  I  ask.  I  only  know  that  you  can 
see,  and  I  can't,  and  so  you  know  best.  That's  where  it  is  with 
praying ;  we  set  our  hearts  on  something,  and  think  it  terrible 
hard  if  we  don't  get  it,  forgetting  what  poor  blind  creatures  we 
are,  and  that,  maybe,  all  the  time  God  sees  that  what  we're  longing 
for  is  dangerous.  But  don*t  be  afraid  to  ask,  deary,  and  tell  Him 
what's  in  your  heart,  for  He'd  a  deal  rather  you  asked,  even  if  He 
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thinks  it  better  not  to  give,  only  ask  Him  to  do  what's  heat  for 
you.  I  mind  the  time  veil  when  I  couldn't  bear  that  prayer  as 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  service.  After  pretty  near  breaking  one's 
heart  praying,  maybe,  in  the  Litany,  it  came  liko  something  cold 


to  one  to  ask  only  for  what  is  "  expedient  for  us ;"  but  Fve 
lived  long  enough  to  know  better,  and  to  feel  that,  as  long  as  we 
have  in  this  world  knowledge  of  His  truth,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting,  all  the  rest  don't  much  signify,  and  the  dear 
Lord  taught  us  Himself  to  say, '  Thy  will  bo  done,'  before  ever  we 
asked  even  fur  our  daily  bread.  Some  day,  maybe,  you  and  me, 
and  the  old  missus,  may  be  looking  back  together,  and  see  it  all 
plain ;  but  we  must  be  patient,  it  won't  be  here,  but  over  yonder, 
where  the  day  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  Come,  deary, 
let's  go  to  bed." 
'When  Bose  was  alone  in  her  room,  the  old  man's  worda  still 
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rung  in  her  ears,  some  of  his  earnest,  lively  faith  in  God's  presence 
and  love  seemed  to  have  entered  her  Own  heart.  She  wenjt  to  the 
window,  and  putting  back  the  little  curtain,  and  opening  the 
lattice,  she  leant  out  into  the  darkness.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but 
the  rose  leaves  were  still  dripping,  and  cool  drops  fell  on  her  hot 
forehead ;  and  then,  kneeling  by  the  window,  she  spoke  out  what 
was  in  her  heart,  and  asked  Qt)d  to  give  her  back  Miles  Welch  ; 
and  as  she  asked,  the  clouds  broke,  and  a  ray  of  moonlight  came 
through^  as  if  in  token  that  her  prayer  was  heard. 

The  same  moonlight,  passing  through  the  other  window,  fell  on 
the  old  man*8  white  head  as  he  prayed.  His  heart  was  yearnings 
to  be  at  rest,  but  still  he  left  it  to  Gfod's  good  pleasure.  **  Gather 
me  to  Thy  rest,  0  Lord,  when  Thou  wilt,  and  as  Thou  wilt,  only 
without  sin  and  shame." 

He  prayed  that  God's  will — she,  that  her  own  will  might  be 
done ;  but  both  prayed,  not  merely  said  their  prayers,  and  before 
we  judge  her,  let  us  look  back  on  our  own  cold,  heartless  words,, 
and  there  are  few,  indeed,  who  need  not  say  with  a  good  man  of 
old,  "Lord,  pardon  our  prayers." 

• 

Chaptee  Yin. 

The  next  morning  Hose  awoke  with  a  pleasant  feeling  at  her 
heart,  that  she  had  not  known  for  long,  and  she  went  about  her 
work  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  found  herself  singing  quite  gaily, 
as  she  tossed  the  barley  to  the  hungry  fowls,  who  came  flying  and 
running  to  the  old  wicket.  The  farmer,  too,  seemed  more  lively,, 
and  cheerful,  and  they  sat  at  breakfast  in  a  very  pleasant  humour. 
They  were  talking  of  a  day  they  had  long  planned  in  Medington, 
when  Rose  was  to  drive  the  old  mare,  and  they  were  to  go 
and  see  a  friend  of  the  master's  who  lived  there.  They  were  talking 
of  this,  when  suddenly  the  words  faded  oflF  Eose's  lips,  for  a 
step  she  knew  well  was  coming  up  the  path.  Then  came  a  hasty 
knock,  and  before  either  coiild  say,  **  Come  in,"  Miles  Welch 
was  there. 

"  I  daresay  you  thought  I  was  never  coming  back.  Master  Haw- 
thorne," Miles  said,  "  but  my  plans  are  a  good  bit  altered  since 
I  was  here,  and  I  thought  I  would  look  in  and  talk  matters  oyer 
with  you." 

**  Always  glad  to  see  you,  lad,  whenever  you  like  to  come.  But 
wo  thought  you'd  forgotten  old  friends,  didn't  we,  Eosey  ?" 

**  Ay,  that  we  did,"  the  girl  answered,  blushing  as  she  spoko  ; 
**  we'd  have  forgotten  you  too,  maybe,  soon." 

**  Ay,  that's  the  way  with  absent  friends,"  Miles  said;  "but, 
Eose,"  he  went  on,  more  earnestly,  "  I've  something  to  talk  to  the 
master  of,  and,  maybe,  you're  busy,  so,  if  you'll  let  me  and  him 
have  a  chat  together,  it  will  bo  best." 

Eose  got  up  quickly.  "  I've  plenty  to  do,  never  fear,"  she  said ; 
"it's  not  likely  I'd  stop  here  wasting  my  time  listening  to  gossip." 

She  tossed  her  head,  and  tried  to  make  as  if  she  did  not  care, 
but  she  was  vexed  and  angry  with  him ;  he  had  been  away  so 
long,  and  yet  he  almost  bid  her  go  away  the  minute  he  came. 
14 
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"  Saturday  is  a  busy  day,"  she  said,  "  so,  maybe,  I  shan't  see  you 
again  before  you  go,  so  1*11  say  good-bye  to  you.  Master  Welch.'* 

But  Miles  was  not  taken  in  by  her  little  pretence;  he  looked 
up  in  her  face  with  a  smile  that  sent  all  her  vexation  and  dignity 
out  of  her  in  a  minute. 

**rve  a  deal  to  say  to  you  too,  Rosey,  by-and-bye." 

She  did  not  seem  so  busy  as  she  had  said,  when  she  went 
upstairs,  for  she  sat  there  idle,  with  hands  clasped  in  her  lap, 
listening  to  the  two  voices  downstairs,  the  old  feeble  one,  and 
the  young  strong  one  ;  she  could  hear  the  tones,  though  not 
the  words.  How  could  she  work,  with  the  thought  of  the 
*'  deal  to  say "  that  Miles  had  in  store  for  her.  At  last  the 
talk  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  she  heard  Master  Hawthorne's 
voice  calling  her.  She  would  not  answer  at  first,  that  they  might 
think  her  busy,  but  when  at  last  she  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  answered,  ho  bid  her  put  on  her  bonnet  and  walk  a  little  way 
with  Miles,  "  and  don't  be  long,  for  he  has  to  catch  the  train." 

When  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  set  out,  they  walked  on  side  by 
side  for  some  time  in  silence,  till  they  were  at  the  stile  leading 
into  the  lane.  Then  Miles  stopped,  told  her  that  old  Master 
Hawthorne's  words  about  his  wasting  his  life  in  idleness  had 
touched  him  up,  and  made  him  uncomfortable,  and  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  find  something  to  do,  and  to  do  it,  and 
that  just  as  he  was  looking  about,  an  uncle  of  his,  a  sheep-farmer 
in  Australia,  had  ^vritten  to  ask  him  to  come  out  and  help  him. 
"It's  a  fine  opening,  Eosey,  and  he's  making  a  mint  of  money, 
and  then,  in  his  letter,  ho  says,  *  if  you  bring  out  a  wife  with  you, 
so  much  the  better,'  says  he.  And  I'm  going.  Hose,  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  ready,  and  I've  come  to  ask  you  to  come  with  me  ?" 
And  then  ho  painted  their  life  out  there  in  a  new  country ;  they  two 
together,  working  their  way  on,  and  meeting  joys  and  troubles 
ulways  hand  in  hand.  And  Rose  stood  silent,  listening  with 
shining  eyes  and  parted  lips,  as  if  she  could  see  the  scene  that  he 
laid  before  her.  Surely  the  temptation  was  great,  to  turn  her 
back  on  all  that  was  dull  and  wearisome  and  vexatious  in  the  old 
life,  and  go  forth  with  Miles  to  new,  bright  scenes,  where  his  lovo 
and  presence  would  make  endless  summer.  • 

"I've  been  careless  and  idle,  Rosey,  but,  with  such  a  wife,  I'll 
be  another  fellow  altogether.  And  the  master  says  as  you  may 
come,  for  I  asked  him  first,  and  he  told  me  to  settle  it  all  with  you 
this  morning.     So  youVe  only  to  say  *  yes,'  and  it's  all  settled." 

Still  she  was  silent,  and  he  stopped  waiting  for  her  answer,  and 
looking  on  her  face,  on  which  a  trouble  and  perplexity  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  glad,  wondering  interest  of  a  minute  ago.  For  a 
moment  she  was  silent.  Then  she  turned  from  him,  and  looked 
across  to  the  old  mUl.  "  No,  Miles,"  she  said,  "I  mustn't  leave 
the  old  master  who's  been  so  good  to  me." 

He  tried  coaxing  first,  she  had  always  been  easy  to  talk  round, 
and  he  thought  it  would  not  be  hard  now,  but  she  stuck  to  her 
resolution.  "  He's  been  so  good  to  me,  I  can't  leave  him."  Then 
he  got  angry,  and  accused  her  of  not  caring  for  him,  of  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  him,  and  she  stood  silent,  with  clasped  han£ 
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and  trembling  lips,  but  still  she  shook  her  head  in  answer  to  all 
his  entreaties.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  long  journey,  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  and  of  its  being  unlikely  that,  if  he  wont,  they 
should  ever  meet  again,  to  see  each  other  s  faces,  and  hear  each 
otlier*s  voices.  His  voice  was  low  and  gentle,  as  ho  spoke,  but 
though  the  tears  gathered  in  the  girl's  eyes,  she  shook  her  head. 

At  last  his  patience  seemed  gone.  **  Oh,  well,  if  you  don't  care 
to  go,  and  had  rather  stop  here,  it's  no  use  talking,  and  I  shall 
lose  my  train,  if  I  stop  here  much  longer  ;  so  good-bye,  Eose, 
and  I  hope  you'll  be  happy."      He  got  over  the  stile,  as  he  spoke. . 

She  could  not  believe  he  would  leave  her  so,  but  when  she  had 
brushed  away  the  blinding  tears,  and  looked  up,  he  was  crossing 
the  wooden  bridge,  and  the  next  moment  was  out  of  sight.  He 
was  gone,  and  gone  in  anger,  and  she  had  sent  him  away.  She 
stood  looking  after  him,  feeling  as  if  her  very  life  had  gone  with 
him.  The  old  mare  came  up  and  rubbed  its  nose  against  her 
arm,  and  touched  by  the  dumb  creature's  sympathy,  she  put  her 
arms  round  its  neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  its  rough  mane. 

**Did  you  think  I  was  gone,  Rosey?"  a  voice  said  close  by; 
and  Miles  was  by  her  side  again.  **  You're  the  best  little  soul 
that  ever  lived,  that  you  are,  and  I  was  a  brute  to  vex  you.  There, 
tliere,  don't  cry.  You  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong ;  and  I  don't 
like  you  any  the  less  for  being  so  true  to  the  old  farmer.  But 
do  you  think  you  can  be  as  true  to  me,  Ilosey  ?  " 

**  True  ?     Ay !  that  I  will.  Miles,  all  my  life." 

**  You  need  be  strong  to  do  it,"  he  said,  "  for,  maybe,  it  will  be 
years  before  I  come  back ;  but  I'll  be  true  to  you,  and  work  for  you 
early  and  late,  and  when  I  can,  I'll  come  home  and  fetch  you." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  parted,  and  then  Bose  turned 
back  to  the  old  home,  saying  to  herself,  **  What  does  it  matter  as 
long  as  we're  true  ?  " 

In  the  kitchen  the  old  farmer  sat  waiting,  and  he  turned  his 
face  to  her  as  she  came  in.     *•  Well,  Rosey  ?  " 

She  came  and  sat  down  on  the  little  stool  at  his  feet  as  she  used 
to  do  when  she  first  came  to  the  farm. 

•*  Miles  has  gone,"  she  said.  **  He  bid  me  say  good-bye  to  yoo, 
for  he'll  be  too  busy  to.  come  here  again  before  he  sails." 

**  And  so  my  little  girl  has  chosen  to  stay  with  the  old  man.  God 
bless  you.     I  think  you'vo  chosen  right,  and  you'll  not  regret  it" 

{To  he  continued.) 


•     a  }?ractical  iExamplr. 

MAN  who  had  received  a  field  as  an  inheritance,  neg- 
lected to  cultivate  it,  he  left  it  untilled,  andat  was  soon 
covered  with  thorns.  Some  time  after,  this  proprietor, 
wishing  to  restore  it  to  its  real  value,  said  to  his  son, 
**  Go  and  till  that  piece  of  ground."  Tho  son  went  and 
found  it  so  full  of  thistles  that,  losing  all  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  get  to  the  end  of  it,  he  said  to  himself,  "  When  shall  I  ever  be 
able  to  root  up  and  clean  all  this  ?  "  Then  lying  down  on  the 
ground,  he  went  to  sleep.  He  continued  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
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eereral  days  succeMively.  Tha  father,  coming  to  visit  the  field,  and 
seeing  it  just  as  he  had  left  it,  said  to  hia  son,  "  How  is  it  that 
you  have  not  done  anything  yet?  "  "  Father,"  he  replied,  "erery 
time  that  I  hare  come  to  work,  this  great  quantity  of  thorns  ha» 
so  frightened  and  discouraged  me,  that  instead  of  working,  I 
have  thrown  myself  on  the  ground  and  gontf  to  sleep;"  upon 
which,  his  father  replied,  "  Weed  every  day  as  large  a  space  aa 
yoor  body  covers  when  you  are  thus  lying  upon  the  ground,  and 
your  work  thus  advancing  by  degrees,  you  will  no  longer  be  dia- 
conraged."  The  eon  obeyed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  field  waa 
weeded. 

Let  ua  root  out  one  by  one,  each  bad  habit,  each  selfish  thought, 
and  the  field  which  Ood  gave  us  at  the  day  of  our  birth  will,  in 
due  season,  be  covered  with  flowers  and  fruite. 


C^e  SBeatl)  of  a  OTlji^isttan. 

C*u«  on  the  bowm  of  thy  Qoa,  Durt,  to  iU  narrow  hooM  bene.tli! 

Fmt  Spirit,  rest  ai«e  now !  Soul,  to  its  pUoa  on  high ! 

Een  while  witi  our*  thy  footrtepl  trod.  They  thM  have  wen  thy  look  ra  dea-h, 

nil  «e«l  wu  on  thy  brow.  Ho  inois  may  B>«  to  difl. 
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%iWfi  Battle  iaitfi  d^Va  Simr. 

IIis  lifo  was  ono  grand  battle  with  Old  Time ; 

From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  weary  night~- 

Eyer  ho  fought,  as  only  strong  men  fight. 
And  so  he  passed  out  of  his  golden  prime 

Into  grim,  hoary  manhood ;  and  he  knew 

No  rest  from  that  great  conflict,  till  he  grew 
Feeble  and  old,  ere  years  could  make  him  so. 

Then  on  a  bed  of  pain  he  laid  his  head, 
As  one  sore  spent  with  labour  and  with  woe ; 

"  Rest  comes  at  last,  I  thank  thee,  God,"  ho  said. 
Death  came,  upon  his  brow  laid  chilly  hands. 

And  whispered,  "  Vanquished  !'*  but  he  gasped  out  "  No; 
I  am  the  victor  now,  for  unto  lands 

Where  Time's  dark  shadow  cannot  fall  I  go." 


^t^  Ktstit  a2SatcI)man'0  ^ong. 


FROM  THE  GEBMAN. 


Hark,  while  I  sing !  our  Tillage  clock 
The  hour  of  Eighty  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Eiffht  souls  alone  from  death  were  kept, 
AVhen  God  the  earth  with  deluge  swept. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  aud  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord,  through  Tliine    all-prevailing 
might, 

Bo  Thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night ! 

Hark,  wliilo  I  sing !  our  village  dock 
The  hour  of  Nine^  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Nine  lepers  cleansed  returned  not : 
Bo  not  thy  blessings,  man,  forgot ! 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord,   tliroi.gh    Thine  all-prevailing 
mipht, 

Do  Thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night ! 

Hark,  while  I  sing  I  our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  TtUy  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
2\ii  i)rcccpts  show  God's  holy  "will : 
Oh,  may  we  prove  obedient  still ! 
fnless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord,   through    Thine  all-prevailing 
might, 

Do  Thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night! 

Jlark,  while  I  sing  I  our  village  clock 
Tlie  hour  Ekvcn,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Efcnn  apostl(?s  remained  true  ; 
^lay  we  bo  like  that  faithful  few ! 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  aud  ^vatche3  all  in  vain. 

Lord,   through    Thine   all-prevailing 
might, 

Do  Thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night ! 


Hark,  while  I  sing !  our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  Twelve,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Twdvc  is  of  Time  the  boundary : 
Man,  think  upon  Eternity  ! 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord,   through    Thine  all-prevailing 
miffht, 

Do  Thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night  I 

Hark,  while  I  sing !  our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  One,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
One  God  alone  reigns  over  all ; 
Nought  can  without  His  will  befal. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord,   through    Thine  all-prevailing 
might. 

Do  Thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night ! 

Hark,  while  I  sing!  our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  Tko,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
Tu'o  ways  to  walk  has  man  been  given ; 
Teach  me  the  right — the  path  to  heaven! 
X^nlcss  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

Lord,  through    Thine  all-prevailing 
might, 

Do  1  iiou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night ! 

Hark,  while  I  sing !  our  village  clock 
The  hour  of  Three,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 
The  Three  in  one,  exalted  most — 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Unless  the  Lord  to  guard  us  deign, 
!Man  wakes  and  watches  all  in  vain. 

I/>rd,   through    Thine  all-prevailing 
might, 

Do  Thou  vouchsafe  us  a  good  night  I 
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Hark,  while  I  sing!  our  village  clock 

The  hour  of  Four,  good  sirs,  has  struck. 

J'oHr  sscasons  crown  the  faimer's  care  ; 

Tliy  licart  with  equal  toil  prepare. 

Up  !  up !  awake,  nor  slumber  on ; 

The  raorn  approaches,  night  is  gone ! 

Thanlv  God,  who,  by  Hii;  power  and  might. 
Has  watched  and  kept  us  through  the  night  I 


I^eatts  l^tnts  to  Has  ®f&ttxB  of  tl)e  CTfiurclb- 

BY  GEOBOE  VEXABLES,  S.C.L.,    VICAR    OF    ST.  JIATTIIEVs,    LEICESTER. 

VISITORS. 

jTEOUGH  our  next  and  final  paper,  by  embracing  lay 
agency  in  general,  may  be  said  to  include  Visitors — 
whether  District  Visitors  or  visitors  for  specific  purposes 
and  upon  unusual  occasions — it  seems  well  to  devoto 
one  paper  more  especially  to  them. 
For,  in  past  times,  they  did  good  service  when  the  vast  portion 
of  church  members  were  inert  and  careless.  They  still  do  a  great 
work  in  many  localities.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  under  a 
more  complete  system  of  organization  than  has  commonly  obtained 
amongst  them,  they  would  prove  an  even  more  valuable  auxiliary 
in  church-work  than  heretofore. 

I  reflect,  with  much  gratitude  and  pleasure,  upon  the  great 
good  effected  by  district  visitors  in  two  parishes  wherein  (in  the 
one  case,  I  was  curate,  and  in  the  other,  I  was  vicar),  they  worked 
very  cheerfully  and  well.  But  experience  tells  me,  also,  that  tlie 
circumstances  and  surroundings  of  some  parishes  may  render  tlio 
use  of  visitors  almost  impossible.  Wherever  it  is  otherwise,  a 
faithful  band  of  true-hearted  visitors  is  a  cause  of  great  blessing, 
and  much  strengthens  the  pastor's  work. 

Visitors  ought,  of  course,  to  be  regular  worshippers  and  com- 
municants, and  generally  at  the  church  within  whose  district  they 
serve.  But  these  remarks  are  obviously  so  necessary  as  to  scarcely 
need  offering  to  the  reader. 

Visitors,  in  common  with  the  clergy  themselves,  and  in  common 
with  all  who  try  to  do  good,  have  difficulties  and  temptations 
peculiar  to  their  office.  They  must  not  be  offended  if  I,  most 
heartily  wishing  them  every  success  and  blessing,  venture  to  point 
out  what  their  especial  dangers  are. 

There  is  a  danger  of  the  visit  becoming  a  mere  affair  of  gossip. 
Mrs.  Garrulous  is  in  many  respects  a  decent  bod}',  and  attends 
church  at  least  every  Sunday  afternoon,  but  unhappily  she  knows 
her  neighbours  affairs  better  than  she  knows  her  prayer-book,  and 
being  clever,  with  her  way  of  putting  things,  she  contrives  to 
interest  her  kind,  well-meaning  visitor  so  much  in  her  story  about 
Widow  Watchford,  and  about  the  goings  on  down  at  the 
Winkwells,  that,  quite  without  suspecting  it  or  intending  it,  the 
visit  has  become  a  mere  empty  talk  about  anything  and  anybody 
except  Christianity  or  themselves !  We  all  are  in  some  danger 
here,  but  none  more  so  than  tho  district  visitor. 

There  is,  also,  the  very  easy,  and  very  natural,  danger  of  fa- 
vouritism. Favouiitism  is  very  easily  acquired,  and  it  is  very 
natural  withal,  but  it  puts  an  end  to  all  usefulness,  if  permitted. 
Those  who  know  what  visiting  is,  know  very  well  the  difference 
between  the  reception  one  meets  with  at  (suppose)  No.  45  and 
No.  73,  and  that  one  would  rather  go  a  dozen  times  to  the  former 
house  than  once  to  the  latter.  What  so  natural  as  to  prefer  calling 
where  you  are  met  with  a  smile  and  a  welcome,  to  calling  at  that 
other  dwelling,  where  the  barely  civil  manner,  short,  stumpy  voice, 
and  general  bearing  of  the  inmate  assure  you,  beyond  doubl,  that 
jrou  are  certainly  not  wanted  there  ? 
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And  let  me  say,  even  here,  there  are  limits  to  the  perseverance 
with  which  you  continue  to  call  at  such  a  house.  I  do  not 
remember  above  four  houses  at  which  I  have  ceased  to  call,  and  I 
apprehend  that  we  should  be  very  careful  not  too  readily  to  **give 
up  "  anyone,  however  roughly  we  may  be  treated. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  right  or  authority  to  invade  the 
dwelling  of  any  man,  poor  or  rich ;  and  the  poor  ought  certainly  to 
l>e  treated  with  the  same  manners  as  the  rich.  Only  the  danger  to 
the  visitor  is,  lest  easily  ceasing  to  call  upon  those  who  are  not 
very  attractive  at  first,  a  system  of  favouritism  towards  others  gets 
set  up,  which  works  much  ill  feeling  in  the  mind. 

These  are  two  of  the  great  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  visitor. 
Let  me  offer  a  few  hearty  hints  of  another  kind. 

In  dealing  witli  the  poor,  I  mean  the  needy,  it  is  useless  to 
talk  to  them  about  spiritual  mercies  while  they  are  starving.  Jesus 
«ver  showed  sympathy  with  the  visible  evil,  and  sought  to  relieve 
it,  even  though  He  came  to  deal  with  evil  in  its  higher  and  more 
spiritual  forms. 

A  tract  to  a  hung^  man  is  of  little  use.  Nay,  it  may  do  harm. 
On  the  other  hand,  **  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor." 
Much  indiscriminate  giving  is  positively  harmful.  If  you  so  give 
ns  to  encourage  a  habit  of  dependence  and  a  want  of  self-reliance, 
and  if  you  crush  out,  instead  of  foster,  a  spirit  of  self-help',  you 
are  doing  groat  harm ;  you  are  pauperising  the  person ;  you  are 
making  beggars;  and  you  are  doing  a  positive  injury  to  them  and 
to  the  whole  community. 

"  Consider"  the  poor.  Try  to  assist  them  to  help  themselves. 
Aid  them  in  an  emergency;  but  endeavour  to  put  them  in  a  position 
to  prevent  emergencies  arising. 

It  is  kind  to  assist  the  poor  in  their  distress,  but  it  is  better  to 
put  them  into  a  way  of  keeping  out  of  distress. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  one  imkind  word  against  a  man, 
because  he  is  poor  or  **  down.** 

There  are  many  genuine  cases  of  very  sad  sufiering  and  distress 
which  demand  our  sympathy  and  deserve  our  assistance.  But  with 
nil  this,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  vice  and  want  go 
>  ery  much  together,  and  that  in  very  many  instances  (though  with 
distinct  and  numerous  exceptions)  the  distress  and  the  poverty  are 
|)lainly  caused  only  by  the  immorality  of  the  sufferers. 

This  is  a  great  matter  for  the  contemplation  of  visitors. 

Then,  I  would  hint,  also,  that  visitors  should  have  a  definite  aim, 
und  should  work  to  secure  it.  In  one  case  it  is  to  persuade 
J.  T.  to  cease  his  drunken  habits.  Here,  it  is  to  bring  C.  D.  to 
church.  And  here,  to  show  that  steady  fellow,  B.  R.,  that  he  is 
much  in  the  wrong  for  not  attending  the  Holy  Communion,  as  His 
own  loved  Saviour  hath  invited  him,  asked  him,  and  advised  him 
to  do ! 

Do  all  prayerfully.  Make  your  visits  a  subject  of  prayer  ere  you 
b'ave  home,  make  them  the  subject  of  prayer  on  your  return.  Get, 
«'so,  early  to  Church,  and  there  plead  with  God  for  any  special  cases 
Ut  whom  your  heart  has  been  peculiarly  drawn  out. 

Remember  that  you  are  working  in  a  good  cause,  and  for  One 
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"VVho  will  not  let  your  labour  fail  of  good  results.  Therefore,  do 
Dot  act  feebly,  as  though  a  **  perhaps**  hung  about  all  you  do.  Act 
as  a  thoroughly  hearty,  earnest  member  -of  the  church,  who  is 
working  for  the  glory  of  his  God  and  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Go  at  your  work  as  to  a  reality,  for  reality  it  is.  Treat 
it  as  a  work  which  embraces  the  unceasing  Future  as  well  as  the 
Present  in  its  influences,  and  you  will,  I  think,  be,  what  I  earnestly 
trust  you  may  be,  **  Hearty  Visitors." 


jSQoif  jSprtnon. 


BY  T.    C.    WHITEHEAD,    M.A.,    HE.VD   MASTER  OF  CHRIST's   COLLEGE, 

FIKCHLEY. 

1  S.  John  V.  4. — **  Tin's  is  ilie  victory  that  overcometh  the  worlds 

even  our  faith  ?^ 

fiEOM  this  text  let  me  take  occasion  to  -set  forth  three 
points : — 

I.  What  is  meant  by  *  the  world  ?' 
II.  What  is  meant  by  *  overcoming  the  world  V 
III.  By  what  means  this  is  to  be  done. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  *  the  world  T  The  phrase 
has  many  significations,  but  it  is  used  in  the  text  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  Christian's  soul.  People 
sometimes  use  the  expression  *  the  world/  intending  by  it  to 
describe  the  society  of  ungodly  people,  in  contrast  to  that 
of  the  servants  of  God.  But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
which  will  clearly  separate  the  two  classes.  Doubtless,  in  some 
cases,  the  distinction  is  plain  enough.  There  are  some  few 
servants  of  God  of  whose  characters  none  can  doubt.  There 
are  some  enemies  to  God  and  religion  of  whose  characters 
none  can  doubt,  as  well.  But,  in  the  outward  and  visible  Church 
in  general,  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together,  not  distinguished 
by  human  eye.  Amongst  the  Twelve  was  a  Judas,  evidently  im- 
detected  by  the  other  Apostles ;  and  when  Elijah  complained  that 
he  only  was  left,  God  surprised  him  with  the  answer,  that  He  had 
seven  thousand  left  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal. 

In  the  same  town — in  the  same  congregation — ^in  the  same 
family— the  spiritually  dead  and  the  spiritually  alive  are  mixed — 
nay,  even  in  the  same  lieart,  the  heart  of  every  Christian  man, 
there  is  to  the  last  something  left  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  not 
wholly  driven  out  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  We  cannot  therefore  now 
call  any  set  of  people  *  the  world,'  and  any  other  set  *  the  company 
of  the  people  of  God.'  By-and-bye,  the  reapers  will  oome  to  make 
the  separation,  but  at  present  the  Lord  of  die  harvest  has  issued 
His  command,  <  let  them  both  grow  together.' 

What,  then,  is  '  the  world,'  spoken  of  in  the- text?    Simply,  the 
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tilings  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  as  opposed  to  the  things  that  are 
unseen  and  eternal 

And  it  is  often  called  '  this  wicked  world,*  because  of  the  wicked- 
ness which  it  produces,  by  ministering  to  the  sinful  lusts  within  us, 
and  inclining  us  to  forget  the  interests  of  our  souls,  and  to 
worship  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator. 

How  clearly  is  this  the  case  !  How  easily  are  we  drawn  aside 
from  the  service  of  God,  not  only  by  things  lawful,  but  even  by 
things  necessary.  The  money  that  we  use — the  business  to  which 
the  Bible  bids  us  attend — the  recreation  needful  for  our  health  and 
spirits — our  food,  and  raiment,  and  sleep — nay,  our  very  homes 
(intended  to  be  the  types  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  eternal 
Home  above),  even  these  needful  things  may  and  do  minister  to  sin 
by  withdrawing  our  affections  from  things  above.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  battle  we  have  to  fight  the  life-long  struggle  that  it  is. 
The  religious  life  were  easy,  if  it  consisted  in  the  avoidance  of 
•certain  well-known  people,  and  certain  well-defined  places  and 
practices.  But  closely  mingled  as  are  the  world  and  the  church, 
the  Christian  soldier  must  be  ever  on  the  watch.  Wherever  he 
may  go — into  the  deepest  retirement — into  the  very  sanctuary  of 
God  itself — ^he  has  with  him  the  battle-field  and  the  contending 
forces,  the  battle-field,  his  own  heart,  the  contending  forces,  the 
spirit  of  self  and  the  spirit  of  God. 

Such,  then,  is  the  enemy  of  which  the  text  warns  us,  so  subtle, 
80  continually  about  us  and  within  us,  so  hard  to  detect,  so  difficult 
to  overcome. 

II.  Let  us  ask  next,  then,  what  is  meant  by  overcoming  it  ? 

Kot  flight.  There  are  some  particular  temptations  from  which 
we  may  flee,  and  must  flee,  if  wo  can  ;  but  there  are  many,  again, 
which  meet  us  every  day,  and  all  day,  which  must  be  manftdly  met, 
fought  with,  and  overcome.  Would  it  be  possible  to  say  tiiiat  a 
general  had  overcome  his  enemy  (though  he  had  not  lost  a  soldier), 
if  ho  had  never  met  him  ?  He  might  be  wise  in  avoiding  him  for 
a  season,  that  he  might  gather  strength  or  better  choose  the  place 
of  conflict.  But  to  *  overcome  *  him,  he  must  meet  him,  fight  him, 
and  subdue  him.  Hence  the  mistake  which  they  commit,  who 
imagine  that  a  life  of  cloistered  seclusion  gives  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  a  higher  and  a  loftier  Christian  character.  Not  so.  The 
Christian's  strength  is  shown,  not  in  blind  ignorance  of  evil,  but  in 
deliberate  preference  of  good.  A  Christian's  duty  lies,  therefore, 
not  in  forsaking  his  place  in  the  business  and  intercourse  of  the 
world,  not  in  quitting  the  friendly  gathering  and  the  family  circle, 
but  in  glorifying  God  in  them,  in  showing  how  His  Holy  Spirit 
can  make  him  an  example  of  integrity,  of  purity  and  humility,  of 
self-denial,  and  of  charity — it  lies  in  mastering  the  special  tempta- 
tions incident  to  each  man's  own  particular  position  and  calling — 
it  lies  in  proving  to  the  world,  not  only  that  every  duty  of  life  is 
best  discharged  by  the  servant  of  Christ,  but  also  fliat  God's  world 
of  natural  duty  is  the  fittest^  as  it  is  the  appointed,  training- ground 
to  prepare  His  saints  for  His  heaven  and  for  His  presence. 

This  is  what  Christ  meant,  when,  not  long  before  His  departure 
irom  them,  He  prayed  for  His  disciples,  not  that  God  should  take 
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them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Ho  should  keep  them  from  the  evil 
that  was  in  the  world. 

While  therefore  we  may  say  that  certain  practices  are  sinfiil,  and 
that  certain  people  who  do  not  make  even  a  profession  of  godliness 
are  ungodly,  it  is  as  undesirable,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  to 
point  with  the  finger  and  say,  *  the  world  is  here,'  or  *  the  world  is 
there.'  To  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  doubly  hurtful,  ministering, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  spiritual  pride  and  conceit,  and  dej)riving,  on  the 
other,  the  careless  and  the  godless  of  the  quiet,  but  oftentimes 
powerful,  influence  of  Christian  example. 

To  overcome  the  world,  then,  is  not  to  go  out  of  it,  but  in  it 
to  keep  oneself  imspotted  from  it — to  do  its  business,  but  not  in  its 
spirit — ^to  mingle  with  its  intercourse,  but  not  with  its  motives — to 
abstain  from  excess  even  in  things  lawful — to  remember  the  danger 
even  in  things  needful — to  have  our  conversation  in  heaven  and 
our  affection  set  on  things  above,  while  our  time  is  spent  among 
things  below — to  be  content  to  live  and  work  for  Christ,  but  willing, 
when  God  calls  us,  to  die  and  be  with  Christ — this  is  to  overcome 
the  world — this  is  (like  our  Master)  not  to  shun  the  encounter,  but 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  appointed  field,  there  to  fight  him,  and 
there  to  foil  him. 

m.  And  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 

The  text  tells  us  by  *  faith.*  *  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  world,  even  our  faith.' 

And  the  Apostle  gives  us  a  definition  of  faith,  viz.,  *  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.*  In  other 
words,  it  makes  things  unseen  evident,  as  though  they  wore  seen. 
It  makes  things  only  *  hoped  for*  before,  as  much  enjoyed  as  though 
they  were  substantial. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  definition,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how 
faith  enables  the  believer  to  overcome  the  world.  Without  faith 
we  know  nothing  hut  of  the  things  of  this  world.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Saviour  describes  the  natural  man. 

When  speaking  of  the  coming  judgment,  and  .when  likening  tlio 
careless  state  in  which  men  would  be  foimd,  then,  to  the  state 
in  which  they  were  foimd  when  the  flood  overtook  them  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  He  says  of  the  latter,  they  ate,  they  drank,  they 
bought,  they  sold,  they  married  and  were  given  in  marriage — 
things  belonging  solely  to  the  world  of  sight  and  sense. 

By  which  Christ  meant  to  say,  that  they  had  no  other  thoufflits, 
they  lived  no  higher  life,  the  things  temporal  were  the  o?iIt/  things 
they  saw,  and  tilings  earthly  the  onlt/  things  they  hoped  for. 

And  is  not  this  our  state  by  nature  ?  How  many  people  now 
live  for  nothing  but  the  things  of  time  and  sense !  "WHiat  an 
aimless  state !  Its  only  end,  if  we  look  to  no  Future,  the  echo 
of  the  words,  as  we  stand  over  the  cofiin  that  is  lowered  into  the 
grave,  *  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.*  But  if  there  be  a  Future,  an 
oflended  God,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  a  state  how  appalling ! 

Now  in  this,  the  natural  state  of  man,  the  world  is  the  victor. 

But  contrast  this  with  the  believer's  state.     Put  side  by  side  the 
men  of  this  world  and  the  men  of  faith,  and  on  which  side,  when 
they  have  met,  has  always  lain  the  victory  ? 
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In  the  long  struggle  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh,  which  through- 
out spoke  with  the  voice  of  authority,  and  which  finally  had  the 
mastery?  When  Ahab  met  Elijah  on  Carmel  and  in  Naboth's  vine- 
yard, on  which  side  were  the  calnmess  and  the  courage  ? 

When  the  prophet  Daniel  stood  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  inter- 
preted the  writing  to  Belshazzar,  or  answered  King  Darius  from 
the  lions*  den,  on  which  side  lay  the  dignity  ?  Or  when  Paul,  the 
prisoner,  was  brought  bound  into  the  presence  of  Felix  on  the 
judgment-seat,  was  it  the  prisoner  or  the  judge  that  trembled  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  victories  which  faith  always  gains  over  tho 
world  without,  when  the  two  meet  in  conflict,  but  they  are  not  flio 
victories  liiat  are  the  most  difficult  for  the  believer  to  win.  He  has 
enemies  to  fi^ht  in  the  world  within  him  far  more  dangerous  than 
any  he  can  meet  in  the  world  without — sinful  lusts,  carnal  appetites, 
eartMy-mindedness,  pride  and  conceit,  ignorance  of  God,  hardness 
and  blindness  of  heart     Over  all  these  faith  gives  the  victory.  * 

When  the  sinner  has  been  convinced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  his 
sin  and  of  the  just  anger  of  God,  it  leads  him  to  the  Saviour,  and 
persuades  him  often,  through  many  doubts  and  fears,  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Through  the  same  Spirit,  it 
changes  his  heart  from  being,  in  the  Bible  language,  ^  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish,*  and  makes  it  heavenly,  spiritual,  ana  partaker  of 
the  nature  of  God.  Through  the  same  Spirit,  it  leads  him  to  the 
Word  of  God  for  direction  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  seek  the  glory  of 
Qt)d  in  all  his  works.  It  makes  him  dread  to  grieve,  to  vex,  or 
possibly  even  to  quench  tho  inward  workings  of  that  heavenly 
friend  and  guide.  And  aU  this,  faith  accomplishes  by  so  bringing 
into  the  soul  the  interests  of  a  higher  and  a  lasting  world,  that 
they  dwarf  to  insignificance  the  passing  interests  of  this.  To  his 
opened  eyes,  the  world  is  ever  full  of  the  ministering  spirits  of  the 
King  of  kings.  For  him.  Death  has  no  terrors,  for  he  looks  calmly 
on  to  scenes  beyond  the  grave.  He  hears  the  trumpet  sound,  he 
sees  the  great  white  throne,  the  open  books,  the  countless  crowd  of 
the  rising  dead,  the  multitude  assembled  before  the  judgment-seat, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  he  cries,  through  faith  in 
triumph,  *  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

May  this  experience  be  ours  at  those  times  when  we  all  shall 
need  its  blessedness,  at  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment! 
We  have  all  surely  felt  the  strivings  of  God's  Spirit  within  us 
against  the  power  of  this  lower  world.  Let  us  beware  how  we 
resist  these  heavenly  strivings.  Let  us  ask  Qod*s  help,  that  we  may 
sit  loose  to  the  attractions  of  this  world  of  sense.  Let  us  make 
diligent,  prayerful  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  seeking  especially 
through  them  the  workings  of  Gt)d*s  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  cultivate 
in  the  soul  the  unseen  life  that  belongs  to  the  unseen  world,  pre- 
paring now  for  the  kingdom,  where  we  hope  to  dwell  for  ever,  and 
that  we  may  be  strengthened  to  maintain  the  Christiwi's  fijght  and 
to  win  the  Christian's  crown ;.  let  us  pray  continually,  •  Licrease, 
0  Lord,  that  faith  in  me,  which  alone  can  enable  me  to  overcome 
the  world.' 
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I  stood  one  Sunday  morning 
Before  a  lar^  Church-door: 

The  congregation  gathered, 
And  carnages  a  score, — 

From  one  out-stepp'd  a  kdy 
I  oft  had  seen  before. 

Her  hand  was  on  a  Prayer-book, 

And  held  a  vinaigrette ; 
The  sign  of  man's  redemption 

Clear  on  the  book  was  aet, 
But  above  the  Cross  there  glisten'd 

A  golden  coronet. 

For  her  the  obsequious  beadle 
The  inner  door  flung  wide ; 

lightly  as  up  a  ball-room. 
Her  footsteps  seemed  to  glide. 

There  might  be  fqod  thougots  in  her, 
For  all  her  tnl  pxide. 

But  after  her  a  woman 

Peep'd  wistfully  within, 
C)n  whose  wan  fao^  was  graven 

Life's  hardest  discipline,— . 
The  trace  of  the  sad  trinity 

Of  weakness,  pain,  and  sin. 

The  few  free  seats  were  crowded,^ 
Where  could  she  rest  and  pray  P 
With  her  worn  garb  contrasted 
Each  side  in  fair  array. 
"  God*s  house  holds  no  poor  sinnen  " 
She  sighed,  and  went  away. 


Old  heathendom's  vast  temples 
Held  men  of  every  fate : 

The  ste^  of  far  Benares 
Commingle  small  and  ^reat ; 

The  dome  of  Saint  Sophia 
Confounds  all  human  state. 

The  aisles  of  blessed  Peter 

Are  open  all  the  year, 
Throughout  wide  Cfhristian  Europe 

The  Christjan's  right  is  clear 
To  use  God*s  house  in  freedom 

Each  man  the  other's  peer. 

Save  only  in  that  England, 
Where  this  disgrace  I  saw, — 

England  where  no  man  crouches 
£i  tyranny's  base  awe,— 

England,  where  all  are  equal 
Beneath  the  eye  of  law  I 

fl 

There,  too,  each  vast  .Cathedral 
•  Contracts  its  ample  room, — 
No  weary  beggar  costing 

Within  the  holy  gloom,— - 
No  earnest  student  musing 

Beside  the  fEimons  tomb. 

Who  shall  relieve  this  scandal 
That  desecrates  our  age, — 

An  evil  great  as  ever 
Iconodastic  rage,— - 

Who  to  this  Christian  people 
Bestore  their  heritage  ? 
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Read,  then,  but  first  thyself  prepare 
To  read  with  zeal,  and  mark  with  care ; 
And  when  thou  read'st  what  here  is  writ. 
Let  thy  best  practice  second  it. 
So  twice  each  precept  read  shall  be, 
First  in  the  book  and  next  in  ^ee. 


A.D.  1600-1611. 


Peter  Hetlin. 


[N  tlie  later  years  of  Queen  EHzabeth's  reign  there 
were  many  very  learned  men  devoting  their  time  to 
Biblical  studies.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  age  could  not  be  content  with  what  had 
been  already  done  by  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Bogers,  or 
the  Bishops.  Individual  scholars  who  could  discern  faiilts  here  and 
there  in  every  revision  which  had  been  made,  were  not  backward 
in  pointing  them  out  for  correction  in  any  future  attempt  at  amend- 
ment. An  increasing  number  of  clergy  in  the  Ghurch  of  England, 
whose  only  authorised  copy  was  the  translation  called  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  were  most  anxious  that  further  efforts  should  be  made  towards 
attaining  an  English  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
2  :  . 
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should  be  free  from  many  of  those  evident  blemislies  which,  were 
contained  in  their  public  copies. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne,  these  private  desires 
assumed  a  more  urgent  character.  Those  who  felt  them  were  bold 
enough  to  come  forwardpublidy  into  the  presence  of  the  King  at 
the  Conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  January,  1604,  and  make 
known  their  wish  for  a  fresh  revision  of  the  Scriptures  by  eminent 
and  honest  scholars.  There  was  scarcely  any  opposition  made  to 
this  reasonable  request,  as  all  who  were  present  there  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  Bishops'  Bible,  or  the  Genevan  Bible,  or  Cover- 
dale's  Great  Bible,  was  here  and  there  incorrect  in  its  rendering 
from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  A  few  scornful 
words  from  individuals  could  well  be  passed  over  as  harmless, 
seeing  that  the  long  hoped  for  work  was  about  to  be  undertaken  by 
competent  men  under  royal  authority. 

Not  inany  months  after  this  conference,  the  King  had  obtained 
a  list  of  names  of  men  well  qualified  for  the  task,  and  had  entrusted 
to  them  the  duty  of  thoroughly  and  efficiently  reviewing  and  re- 
vising the  text  of  the  English  Bible,  and  presenting  to  &e  people 
what  to  the  best  of  their  ability  they  considered  the  true  Word  of 
God  in  the  English  tongue.  Andrews,  Beynolds,  Barlowe,  Overall, 
Duport,  Bedwell,  names  known  far  and  wide  as  representatives  of 
acute  scholarship  and  deep  learning — ^these  were  the  hands  unto 
which  was  committed  the  labour  of  satisfying  the  just  wants  of 
earnest  and  truth-loving  people ;  and  never  perhaps  did  companies 
of  scholars,  divided  into  groups  as  these  forty-seven  were,  work 
more  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily  together;  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility would  seem  to  have  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  each  reviser, 
and  constrained  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  for  effecting  a  per- 
ceptible improvement  on  all  former  translations. 

There  was  a  certain  number  of  instructions  forwarded  to  the 
men  who  had  been  selected  for  the  work,  for  their  guidance ;  and 
on  the  receipt  of  them,  it  appears  each  individual  gave  himself  up 
to  the  labour  with  a  ready  will.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1604, 
many  of  the  revisers  were  fully  occupied  on  the  separate  portions 
specially  assigned  to  their  care,  searching  out  for  every  particle  of 
information  which  might  throw  light  on  dark  and  difficult  passages  ; 
■and  gleaning  here  and  there  scraps  of  wisdom,  ancient  ana  modem, 
which  might  serve  to  clear  up  points  hitherto  doubtful  and  un- 
settled. The  wide  field  of  Scriptural  learning  thus  thrown  open  to  , 
industrious  workers  was  travelled  over  again  and  again  in  quest  of 
grains  of  truth,  and  no  comer  seems  to  have  escaped  the  vigilant 
and  practised  eyes  of  these  eminent  and  unselfish  men. 

The  Bishops'  Bible,  issued  in  1572,  was  to  be  the  ground-work 
of  the  new  version.  This  text  found  ready  to  hand  was  to  bo 
changed  as  little  as  possible,  and  was  on  no  account  to  be  altered 
unless  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  was  plainly  mistranslated.  Every 
available  source  of  information  might  be  freely  used  to  perfect  the 
text  in  existence ;  manuscripts  might  be  collated ;  the  writings  of 
the  old  Church  Fathers  might  be  compared;  ike  more  recent 
vernacular  versions  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  might  be 
investigated,  scholars,  native  and  foreign,  might  oe  consulted;  in  i 
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fact,  no  one  known  channel  of  truth  was  to  be  left  unexplored ; 
there  was  now  to  be  a  most  practical  answer  given  to  the  unworthy 
remark,  **  If  every  man's  humour  were  to  be  followed,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  translating." 

The  work  thus  virtually  commenced  under  the  king's  authority 
in  the  year  1 604  was  carried  on  in  the  most  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
manner  by  the  revisers,  for  about  three  years ;  each  as  it  would 
appear  desiring  to  keep  back  the  formal  part  of  the  task  until 
fuU  time  had  been  given  to  mature  and  perfect  the  section  he  had 
received.  In  the  yeaar  1607,  the  groups  ^f  men,  two  at  Oxford,  tw4 
at  Cambridge,  and  two  at  Westminster,  began  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  and  arranging  the  text  according  to  the  opinion 
of  their  members.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  in  these 
necessary  and  important  discussions,  as  no  Jrerse  or  word  was  per- 
mitted to  stand  unless  its  presence  was  supported  by  the  strongest 
and  best  evidence.  So  careful  were  the  revisers  in  their  pre- 
liminary labours,  th^t  when  they  knew  that  a  certain  small  word 
was  a  better  equivalent  for  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  than  a 
longer,  which  was  in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  they  invariably  made  the 
change,  their  object  evidently  being  to  make  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture  as  plain,  clear,  and  simple  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  about  three  years,  in  the  year  1610,  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  revised  by  each  group  of  scholars,  were  handed 
over  to  a  body  of  six  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  labourers)  two 
from  Oxford,  two  from  Cambridge,  and  two  from  Westminster,  to 
be  reviewed  by  them  in  consultation  with  certain  other  learned  men 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  These  picked  men  spent  nine  months  in 
going  over  again  what  had  been  given  to  them  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  one  perchance  reading  whilst  others  would  listen 
with  Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  German,  or  French,  or  Italian 
versions  before  them.  There  was  no  shrinking  from  labour,  no 
manifestation  of  undue  haste,  but  a  painstaking  and  conscientious 
desire  to  produce  a  version  which  might  fairly  challenge  criticism 
and  allay  doubts  and  fears. 

In  the  year  1611,  there  was  prepared  for  the  press  the  manuscript 
as  finally  corrected  by  Bishop  Bilson  and  Dr.  Miles  Smith ;  and 
under  their  supervision  the  first  edition  of  the  Version,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  **  Authorised  Version,"  was  imprinted  at 
London  by  Bobert  Barker  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  So 
great  was  the  change  for  the  better  in  many  important  passages, 
and  so  visible  the  ipiprovement  in  the  whole  tone  and  character  of 
the  renderings,  that  the  Bevisers  do  not  shrink  from  saying  in  the 
preface  that  their  Version  is  **  newly  translated  out  of  the  original 
tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations  diligently  compared  and 
revised  by  his  Majesty's  special  command." 

Since  the  first  edition  was  printed  and  published  in  the  year 
1611,  this  "Authorised  Version,"  known  by  us,  has  gradually  dis- 
placed all  other  translations,  and  won  it  sway  quietly  to  the  position 
which  it  now  holds,  as  that  of  the  Standard  of  Truth,  for  all  who 
speak  the  English  language.  There  are  doubtless  in  this,  as  in  all 
former,  translations,  trivial  errors  which  greater  acquaintance  with 
the  original  torgnies  exKables  us  to  discern,  yet  still,  considering  the 
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age  in  which  it  was  made,  we  may  regard  our  present  English 
Bible  as  a  veiy  marvel  of  perfection.  Even  those  most  diligent 
labourers  who  spent  so  much  time  and  pains  in  its  production  did 
not  claim  for  their  work  absolute  freedom  from  laidt :  in  their 
modesty,  they  prefixed  these  truthful  remarks,  <' Truly,  good  Chris- 
tian reader,  we  never  thought  from  tlie  beginning  Uiat  we  should 
need  to  msike  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a 
good  one,  but  to  make  a  good  one  better  ....  or  out  of  many 
good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted  against ; 
that  hath  been  our  endeavour,  that  our  mark.  To  that  puipose 
there  were  many  chosen  that  were  greater  in  other  men's  eyes 
than  in  their  own,  and  that  sought  the  truth  rather  than  their  own 
praise. .  .  .  Neither  did  we  disdain  to  revise  that  which  we  had 
done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which  we  had  hammered ; 
but  having  and  using  as  great  helps  as  were  needful,  and  fearing 
no  reproach  for  slowness,  nor  coveting  praise  for  expedition,  we 
have  at  the  length,  through  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  us, 
brought  the  work  to  that  pass  that  you  see." 

It  would  be  ungracious  in  the  extreme  to  complain  of  a  Version 
of  Holy  Scriptures  which  was  brought  out  under  the  sanction  of 
such  profound  scholarship,  and  has  stood  its  ground  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances ;  and  at  the  same  time  unwise  to  regard 
it  as  above  all  honest  criticism.  If,  by  the  aid  of  a  more  advanced 
learning,  any  renderings  can  be  made  a  more  accurate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  original  records ;  or  if,  by  the  help  of  more  ancient 
and  correct  manuscripts,  small  points  here  and  Uiere  may  be  made 
more  intelligible,  there  should  be  no  fear  to  accept  these  emenda- 
tions, and  to  accept  them  in  the  most  grateful  spirit  as  special 
blessings  to  a  later  age.  Literal  accuracy  is  not  to  be  scorned, 
though  there  stands  out  as  a  standing  warning  to  idolaters  of  an 
exact  text,  '*  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life ;''  and  any 
time,  perseverance,  or  genius  spent  in  securing  for  ns  the  most 
perfect  transcript  of  the  Divine  will  to  man,  shoidd  receive  our 
heartiest  thanks. 

In  the  slight  sketch  of  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  English 
Bible  which  has  been  attempted  in  these  pages  during  the  year, 
there  has  necessarily  been  omitted  several  of  those  more  graphic 
episodes  which  have  occurred  in  the  long  period  which  has  been 
treated  of ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  Uiat  the  fragments  whigh 
have  been  communicated  may  quicken  in  the  minds  of  many  a  strong 
and  abiding  desire  to  follow  up  the  study  of  such  an  important 
subject  with  a  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest.  Abundant 
means  for  so  doing  have  been  furnished  during  the  last  few  years 
by  able  and  accomplished  writers,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  for 
solid  learning  and  patient  research.  Archbishop  Trench  on  the 
''  Authorised  Version,"  and  Canon  Westcott  on  the  English  Bible, 
supply  ample  materials  for  a  much  more  extended  enquiry  than 
could  possibly  be  carried  on  in  these  .pages ;  and  for  an  account  of 
the  earlier  Wycliffite  Versions,  the  splendid  book  of  Forshall  and 
Madden  supplies  every  tittle  of  information  which  the  most  indus- 
trious learner  can  desire. 

If  we  have  seen,  in  this  imperfect  histoiy,  some  slight  indica- 
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tions  of  a  providential  watching  over  the  Word  of  God,  some  few 
traces  of  a  higher  hand  protecting  these  treasures  of  wisdom  from 
hurt  or  harm,  let  us  not  be  afiraid  to  avow  our  convictions ;  or  to 
allow  our  veneration  to  increase  with  every  succeeding  year  of  life. 
Death  has  been  bravely  faced,  loss  and  imprisonment  have  been 
cheerMly  borne  by  many  a  noble  hero  in  defence  of  God's  Written 
Word ;  and  much  pain  has  been  secretly  endured  by  those  who 
have  striven  to  hand  down  undefiled  the  streams  of  €^pel  Truth. 
The  fixing  of  the  Canon,  the  preservation  of  Manuscripts,  the 
translations  into  other  languages,  the  exclusion  of  interpolated 
verses,  have  not  been  easy  tasks  at  various  times,  and  thankful 
ought  each  reader  of  the  Ikiglish  Bible  to  be  that  such  a  glorious 
heritage  has  been  bequeathed  to  him. 

Living  in  times  of  change,  when  anxious  souls  are  again  claim- 
ing a  removal  of  the  few  imperfections  which  disfigure  pages  of  the 
Sacred  Book,  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  commend  the  task  unto  the 
hands  of  ripe  scholars  and  religious  men.  If  the  Divines  ^f  the  age 
of  James  I.  supposed  that  improvements  could  be  made  in  the 
future,  and  looked  upon  their  work  as  a  temporary  and  not  a  final 
effort,  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  task  which  is  set  by  men  craving 
for  truth,  but  earnestly  and  willingly,  with  God's  help,  pursue  it. 
Fear,  there  need  be  none.  God's  word  to  His  people  is  still,  **  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  imto  the  end  of  tibie  world.  Amen." 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20). 
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SrMMBB  Ib  a  glorious  season, 
Warm,  and  oright,  and  pleasant; 

But  the  Past  is  not  a  reason 
To  despise  the  Present. 

So,  while  health  can  climb  the  mountain, 
And  the  log  lights  up  the  hall, 

There  are  sunixy  days  in  winter,  after  all. 

Spring;,  no  doubt,  hath  faded  from  us, 

Maiden-like  in  charms ; 
Summer,  too,  with  all  the  promise, 

Perish'd  in  our  arms : 
But  the  memory  of  the  vanish'd, 

Whom  our  hearts  recall, 
Maketh  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all ! 

True,   there's    scarce    a    flower   that 
bloometh — 

All  the  best  are  dead; 
But  the  wall-flower  still  perfumeth 

Yonder  garden  bed ; 
And  the  arbutus,  pearl-blossom*  d, 

Hangs  its  coral  ball  r 
There  are  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all ! 


Summer  trees  are  pretty — ^very, 

And  I  love  them  well ; 
But  this  holly's  glistering  berry 

None  of  those  exceL 
While  the  fir  can  warm  the  landscape, 

And  the  ivy  clothes  the  wall, 
There  are  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all ! 

Sunny  hours  in  every  season 

Wait  the  innocent — 
Those  who  taste  with  lore  and  reason 

What  their  God  hath  sent ; 
Those  who  neither  soar  too  highly, 

Kor  too  lowly  fall, 
Feel  the  sunny  days  of  winter,  after  all ! 

Then,  although  our  darling  treasures 

Vanish  from  the  heart- 
Then,  although  our  once  loved  pleasures. 

One  by  one  depart — 
Though  the  tomb  looms  in  the  distance. 

And  the  mourning  pall, 
There  ia  simshine,  and  no  winter,  after  all ! 
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GXmiDMEN. 

|S  a  general  and  very  great  principle,  we  would  say, 
at  the  outset,  that  we  regieird  every  baptized  person,  on 
arriving  at  a  fit  age,  as  bound  by  every  consideration 
to  be  confirmed,  and  then  to  become  a  regular  and 
a  frequent  commimicant,  and  that  every  communicant 
is,  by  that  very  act,  a  member  of  the  best,  the  greatest,  the  truest, 
and  the  grandest  of  Guilds,  being  bound  as  a  member  of  Ohrist 
to  do  something,  however  small,  however  great,  however  insigni- 
ficant, or  however  important,  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  fallen  Adam,  whom 
Jesus,  the  second  Adam,  hath  redeemed.  And  we  believe  that 
this  truth,  long  neglected  and  almost  forgotten,  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on.  If  practically  recognised,  it  would  raise  up 
such  a  band  of  lay  helpers  in  the  church  as  would,  with  God's 
blessing,  efiect  a  mighty  reformation  amongst  the  people,  and 
would  do  much  to  spread  true  religion.  One  great  means  towards 
producing  this  result  is  foimd  in  numerous  associations,  societies 
and  guilds,  with  which  the  church  is  teeming  now.  It  matters 
little  by  what  name  we  term  these  associations,  for  in  practice 
most  of  them  mean  nearly  the  same  thing.  Some  think  that 
'^  association  "  is  the  best  term,  while  others  think  that  the  word 
has  a  very  scientific  ring  about  it;  some  fancy  that  the  term 
"guild"  smacks  terribly  of  Popery,  even  as  others,  who  have  a 
sound  and  wholesome  dread  both  of  Popery  and  Bomanism,  con- 
sider the  word  as  the  most  convenient  and  appropriate  term  that 
our  vocabulary  contains. 

Dismissing  such  a  question  as  a  md^e  trifle  amongst  men  in 
earnest,  and  a  mere  quibble  amongst  determined  fault-finders,  who 
will  be  neither  silenced  nor  satisfied  with  any  thing  that  earnest 
churchmen  attempt  to  do,  we  rather  throw  our  thoughts  together 
upon  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  workers  to  do  it.  We  hope  the 
day  is  now  quite  near  when  permanent  deacons  will  be  ordained 
to  minister  within  and  outside  the  church;  when  impaid  sub- 
deacons  (who  will  not  thereby  put  aside  their  condition  as  laymen) 
will  also  be  carefully  selected  and  ordered  for  work  also  within, 
and,  perhaps,  without  the  church  walls.  There  is  great  need  for 
some  such  proceeding.  It  would  give  an  impulse  to  church  work 
which  is  still  needed.  But  there  is,  and  there  ever  will  be,  a  work 
to  be  done  by  the  Church,  the  full  discharge  of  which  demands 
the  action  of  every  member  of  the  Church,  just  because  he  or 
she  is  a  member  of  it  (1  Cor.  xii.  21,  22). 

The  principle  is  one,  the  practical  applications  numerous  and  not 
altogether  easy  to  enumerate.  The  principle  is  dear  enough. 
The  Church  consists  of  many  members,  under  the  one  great  head, 
Jesus  Christ.  Every  member,  mthout  exception^  has  its  functions 
to  perform  within  the  one  united  body,  and  no  member  is  so 
unimportant  that  the  most  comely  member  can  do  without  it. 
There  is  such  a  combination  amongst  all  the  members  as  renders 
it  impossible  for  one  member  to  say  to  another  ''  /  Juwe  no  need 
of  thee  *^    The  great  point  of  enquiry  for  every  member  of  Christ's 
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Church,  then,  is,  what  is  my  f anction  ?  What  is  that,  in  this  great 
body  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  which  I 
am  called  upon  to  perform  ? 

It  matters  not  whether  you  be  poor  or  rich,  learned  or  ignorant, 
blind  or  lame,  or  even  bed-ridden.  Every  member  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  can  do  something,  as  such,  to  the  glory  of  his  Gk>d  and 
Saviour,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow- creatures.  It  is,  therefore,  at 
once  your  highest  duty  and  your  greatest  privilege  to  feel  that  you 
have  such  a  calling,  and,  the  point  to  be  decided  by  you  is, 
what  is  your  peculiar  calling  within  the  Church,  and  consistently 
with  due  order  ? 

In  very  many  instances  (especially  where  the  Guild  simply 
demands  that  you  be  a  communicant,  and  that  you  promise  to 
do  something  every  week  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  extension  of 
His  Church),  you  will  find  a  Guild  will  afford  you  the  very  plat- 
form for  usefulness  you  desire. 

And  let  me  say  to  all  hearty  Guildmen,  do  whatever  you  under- 
t^e  with  perseverance,  life,  and  reality.  Never  attempt  anything 
in  connection  with  the  Church  with  hesitation,  or  doubt,  or  un- 
certainty. Do  it  because  it  is  right,  because  you  ought  to  do  it, 
and  with  a  happy  conviction  that  it  is  useless  without  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  withal  that  God  will  bless  it  and  any  work  done 
in  His  name  and  in  reliance  upon  His  grace. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  set  of  **  Hearty  Hints"  to  my  fellow 
brethren  of  the  Church.  I  have  endeavoured  to  write  them  all 
under  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  have 
sought  so  to  write  them  as  to  make  men  feel  an  interest  in 
them.  I  am  sensible  of  many  shortcomings,  but  I  can  say,  with  a 
heartfelt  consciousness  of  truth,  that  I  have  earnestly  wished  to 
avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  one,  while  seeking  to  be  as 
practical  as  possible.  If,  however,  I  have  failed  in  this  parti- 
cular, I  beg  to  assure  every  reader  that  it  would  pain  me  greatly 
to  give  needless  offence,  and  that  I  have  never  once  done  so  inten- 
tionally. May  it  please  God  so  to  bless  all  the  readers  of  my 
Hearty  Hints,  that  though  unknown  to  each  other,  we  all  may 
work  heartily  in  the  great  Anglican  communion  of  the  Church 
Catholic  of  Christ,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  may  be. 

And  hereafter,  when  our  work  is  over,  **  having  served  God 
in  our  day  and  generation"  here,  may  we  rejoice  in  His  presence, 
and  praise  His  grace  and  love  which  made  us  **  Hearty  Workers"  in 
His  Church  on  earth.  Till  then,  let  our  motto  be  ''Be  not  weary 
in  well  doing,  our  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.*' 


Hife. 

Wb  live  in  deeds  not  yean,  in  thoughts  not  breaths, 
In  feelinffs  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  tiie  noblest,  acts  the  best 

Bailbt. 
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fiase  Aads'B  l^one. 


A3a>  ao  MObb  Weldli  wait  awar,  £ur  frtHn  qoiet  Hintan  UBIL  OTtsr 
the  great  sea  to  Australia,  and  left  Base  HaxdT  behind  him  by  her 
own  choice ;  and  as  the  old  man  told  her,  she  did  not  regret  ic  I  do 
not  mean  that  she  did  not  sometimes  weaij  for  the  soond  of  Miles* 
cheeiy  Toice,  and  a  sight  of  his  kindly  face,  and  find  life  Terr  duU 
without  him.  Patience  is  a  hard  Tirtue  for  joong  blood :  but  few 
people  hare  a  better  model  before  their  eyes  than  Rose  had.  But 
I  think  even  when  her  heart  was  most  yearning  and  longing,  if 
Miles  had  stood  before  her  with  his  pleading  face  and  Toice^  she 
would  still  have  decided  the  same,  and  always  when  the  old  master 
spoke  of  Miles,  which  was  toit  often,  she  would  say,  *^  but  Tm 
glad  I  stayed  with  the  Master  and  the  dear  old  home/* 

One  day,  when  she  spoke  thus,  he  said,  *<  Ah,  deaiy,  I  used  to 
think  a  terrible  deal  of  the  old  milL  Ah !  and  so  I  do  now,  only 
maybe  not  so  much.  I  mind  once  when  there  was  a  talk  of  our 
leaving  it  and  taking  another  ferm,  I  felt  as  though  it  would  nearly 
break  my  heart,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  just  home  and  nowhere  else 
could  be ;  but  since  the  old  missus  went,  it  has  seemed  different, 
somehow ;  it  seems  as  if  I  was  just  biding  here  a  little,  *  strangers 
and  sojourners,'  as  it  says,  and  was  just  waiting  to  go  home. 
There's  a  place  for  me  up  there  in  my  Father's  house,  and  my 
heart  and  treasure  are  there  already,  and  it's  light  in  the  home  there, 
deary,  always  light" 

And  so  time  passed  on  in  the  quiet  mill  till  it  was  no  loneer 
yesterday,  or  last  week,  or  last  month,  or  even  last  year  that  Mues 
went  away.  They  heard  once  or  twice,  and  Bose  replied,  but  they 
were  neither  of  them  good  at  writing,  and  Miles  was  very  busy,  so 
that  affcer  a  time  no  letters  came  to  or  left  the  mill,  but  '*  what  does 
it  matter,  as  long  as  we're  true  ?  "  Bose  said.  She  did  not  mope 
or  pi^e  for  her  lover,  but  went  cheerfully  about  her  work  like  a 
brave-hearted  girl  as  she  was,  and  work  passed  the  time,  which 
might  have  crushed  her  with  its  weight  if  she  had  sat  with  folded 
hands.  She  tended  the  old  man  wi&  constant  watchful  care,  and 
he  needed  it  more  and  more,  for  every  month  seemed  to  take  some- 
thing from  his  failing  strength  and  bring  him  nearer  the  home  he 
was  seeking.  The  management  of  the  farm  had  fallen  almost 
entirely  into  Joe  Hawthorne's  hands,  though  he  came  in  most 
days  and  told  Master  Hawthorne  what  was  being  done. 

Then  as  time  still  passed  on  the  old  man's  place  at  chiiroh  was 

empty  on  Sunday,  and  at  fbrst  it  was  only  that  th^  weaUier  was 

bad,  or  Master  Hawthorne  had  taken  a  cold ;  but  as  Sunday  after 

Sunday  passed  and  Bose  took  her  place  there  alone,  she  felt  that 

she  shoidd  never  again  hear  his  voice  joining  in  the  prayers,  or 

see  his  head  bent  so  reverently,  and  that  the  time  would  not  be 

long  before  he  would  no  longer  take  part  in  the  feeble  praises  of 

the  Church  militant  here  on  earth,  but  would  be  joining  in  the 

glorious  '  Hallelujahs '  of  the  Church  triimiphant  in  heaven. 
«  ♦  «  «  « 

Christmas  Day  again,  fourteen  years  since  my  story  began,  and 
little  Bose  Hardy  found  her  home  in  the  old  farm,  ten  years  since 
the  old  mistress  *'  crossed  the  flood,"  nearly  six  years  since  Milea 
come,  and  Ave  since  he  went  away. 

9. 


Ruse  Hardy's  Home. 


**A  happy  Ohristmas  to  you,  Master/*  Bose  said  as  she  opened  his 
bedroom  door.  He  was  still  able  to  get  iip  and  dress  himself 
without  help,  and  he  was  standing  by  the  window  waiting  for  her, 
for  she  always  came  to  lead  him  downstairs.  She  rarely  left  him 
at  all  now,  for  he  was  very  feeble  and  dependent  on  her  for  every- 
thing. 

"  It's  fourteen  years  since  you  brought  me  here  first.  Do  you 
mind  the  day  ?  How  cold  and  frosty  it  was,  wasn't  it  ?  and  what 
a  poor  little  half-starved  creature  I  was  when  you  led  me  in.  Do 
you  mind  it  all.  Master  ?  " 

''Ay,  ay!*'  he  answered,  ''fourteen  years  ago,  and  it  seems 
but  the  other  day." 

As  they  sat  at  their  breakfast,  they  talked  of  old  times,  and  of 
that  first  Ohristmas,  and  the  farmer  went  back  to  Ohristmases  long 
ago  before  there  was  a  Bose  Hardv  in  the  world. 

"  Tou  and  me  must  have  service  to  ourselves,  Master."  Bose 
said  as  she  began  clearing  away  the  things. 

. "  No,  deary,  I  won't  keep  you  from  Church.  I'm  a  deal  better 
t6-day,  and  tilien  if  you  set  things  handy  for  me  I  shall  do  well 
enough  till  you  come  home,  and  I  know  Uie  service  pretty  near  by 
heart  Eighty-five  Christmas  days  have  taught  it  me.  Never 
fear,  Bosey,  but  I  shall  do  comfortable,  and  maybe  I  shall 
doze  a  bit  now  and  then,  and  pass  the  time  thinking  of  old 
times,  for  my  life  is  as  good  as  a  stoiy,  deary,  and  I'll  read  it  to 
myself." 

She  did  not  like  leaving  him,  but  he  grew  so  worried  by  her 
staying  that  she  agreed  to  go,  doing  all  in  her  power  to  make  him 
comfortable  till  her  return,  setting  his  armchair  out  of  the  draught, 
and  making  up  a  bright  fire. 

Then  she  went  and  put  on  her  bonnet.  As  she  came  down  stairs, 
she  heard  his  voice  speaking  softly  to  himself,  '*  Through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  Ood,  whereby  the  Dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited 
us ;  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death :  and  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.*  " 

"  Master,"  she  said,  "  the  bells  are  ringing,  do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Open  the  door,  deary;  my  hearing's  not  so  good  as  it  has  been. 
Ay !  sure,  there  they  are,  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.*  " 

"  Goodbye,"  she  said  from  the  door,  "  I'll  not  be  long." 

"  Goodbye,  Bosey.     Don't  forget  I'm  waiting  for  you  at  home." 

And  she  closed  the  door  and  went.  Her  mind  was  full  of  him 
as  she  crossed  the  meadow,  and  she  thought  of  all  his  gentieness 
and  patience,  and  of  all  his  great  goodness  to  her.  She  was  so 
taken  up  with  her  thoughts  that  she  climbed  the  stile  and  went  up 
the  littie  lane  without  noticing  a  figure  standing  on  the  bridge,  who 
had  been  watching  her  all  the  way  from  the  milL 

'*  Where  are  you  going,  Miss  Bose,  in  such  a  hurry,  that  you 
have  left  your  e^^s  and  your  thoughts  behind  you,  and  can't  even 
say  '  good  morning'  to  a  friend  you've  not  seen  for  years?  " 

Who  was  it  that  was  standing  there  looking  at  her  ?    Who  took 

both  her  hands  in  his  and  kept  them  in  his  grasp  ?    Her  heart 

seemed  to  stand  still,  for  it  was  Miles  Welch,  his  very  self,  who 

stood  there  in  the  very  place  where  she  had  seen  him  last,  five  years 
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before ;  and  his  voice  wag  eoimding  with  the  Christinas  bells  in  her 
happy  ears. 

What  they  said  in  those  first  minutes  Boso  could  not  recall,  she 
remembered  only  that  she  made  a  movement  as  if  she  would  have 
turned  back  to  the  mil],  but  Miles  drew  her  hand  under  his  arm 
and  said,  "  Not  jet,  you  and  I,  Bosey,  will  go  to  Church  together, 
and  then  go  and  tell  the  old  master." 


And  there  they  were,  on  their  way  to  Church,  with  her  hand 
resting  on  Miles'  arm.  She  could  not  speak  for  something  that 
rose  in  her  throat  that  was  very  near  a  sob,  and  her  eyes  were  more 
than  once  misty  and  dim.  Miles,  too,  was  silent,  and  only  smiled 
and  nodded  to  the  groups  of  people  who  had  a  welcome  to  say  to 
him  or  a  Christmas  greeting. 
.  As  they  passed  in  at  the  churchyard  gate  Miles  stooped  and 
looked  into  Boss's  downcast  face,  "  And  you  haven't  even  said  you're 
glad  to  see  me,  Bose." 


Rose  Hardy's  Home. 


And  she  made  no  answer,  but  looked  up  at  him  with  damp  eyes 
and  quivering  lips,  and  they  passed  in  and  knelt  down  side  by  side 
in  the  old  seat.  '*  What  does  it  matter  so  long  as  we  are  true  ?  " 
And  they  had  been  true,  and  the  five  years  of  waiting  seemed  to 
them  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  they  bore  one  another. 

After  the  service  was  over  Miles  found  that  he  could  not  get 
away  so  easily  from  the  neighbours,  who  pressed  round  him  to  bid 
him  welcome  or  ask  news  of  his  return ;  but  when  at  last  he  had 
made  his  way  through  them,  and  was  clear,  he  turned  to  l^ose  and 
said,  **Now,  Rosoy,  for  the  old  master." 

And  they  set  out  at  a  quick  pace  for  the  farm.  As  they, went 
their  tongues  were  no  longer  silent,  and  he  told  her  how  he  had 
got  on  slowly  but  steadily  in  Australia,  where  he  found  that  fortune* 
were  no  more  to  be  made  in  a  day  than  they  are  in  England.  His 
uncle  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been 
his  own  son  ;  but  as  time  passed  on,  the  day  when  he  could  come 
home  to  fetch  Bose  seemed  to  come  no  nearer,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  almost  in  despair,  for  **  I  couldn't  quite  forget  you,. 
Rosey,  do  what  I  would."  Then  not  quite  a  year  ago  hiB  uncle 
died  and  left  him  everything.  **  I  might  have  been  no  end  of  a 
rich  man  if  I  had  stopped  and  kept  on  with  the  sheep  farm  ;  but  I 
found  with  my  uncle's  money  I  could  get  a  snug  litde  farm  in  old 
England,  and  so  I  sold  everything  and  thought  Pd  come  and  see  if 
there  was  still  a  blue-eyed  girl  at  Hinton  Mill.  And  you  mustn't 
be  so  hard  on  a  chap  as  you  were  five  years  ago,  when  you  sent  him 
off  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and  did  not  mind  a  bit." 

''Not  a  bit.  Miles,  not  a  bit.''  And  she  laughed  with  tears  in 
her  blue  eyes,  a  laugh  that  was  so  pleasant  in  his  ears  that  nothing^ 
he  had  heard  in  those  five  years  came  near  to  it  in  sweetness. 

"  And  though  you  treated  me  so  badly.  I've  been  thinking  and 
thinking  to  please  you,  and  I'm  thinking  there  might  be  room  for 
me  in  the  mill,  and  that  maybe  the  master  would  let  me  take  on 
the  farm  instead  of  him,  so  as  we  should  all  be  together.  What 
say  you,  Rosey  ?  " 

How  short  the  way  was.  How  soon  they  reached  the  mill. 
They  seemed  only  this  minute  to  have  left  the  church,  and  here 
they  were  going  up  the  garden  path. 

**  It's  not  a  bit  changed,"  Miles  said  ;  '*  <<  it's  all  just  the  same  ; 
it  might  be  only  yesterday  when  I  left;  and  there's  the  white 
pigeons  and  the  old  dog  and  alL'' 

As  she  unlocked  the  door  she  stopped  and  motioned  him  to  be 
quiet. 

*'I  will  go  in  and  tell  him,"  she  said.  **0h!  he  will  be  so 
pleased." 

So  Miles  stopped  in  the  porch,  and  she  went  in  alone. 

The  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  the  old  man  lay  back  in  his 
olbow  chair  dozing,  she  thought,  with  one  hand  stretched  out  on 
the  Bible,  which  he  liked  placed  within  his  reach,  though  he  could 
not  read  it. 

"  Master,"  she  said,  "  Master,  I've  some  news  for  you." 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  came  nearer,  and  then  she  uttered  a 
cry  of  terror,   **  Oh,  Miles,  Miles,  come!"      Eor  like  the  poor 
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shepherds  on  that  first  Christmas,  a  great  light  had  shone  from 
heaven  for  the  old  man  sitting  in  darkness,  and  he  had  gone  to 
keep  C  hristmas  with  the  old  mistress  in  the  light.  '<  The  city  hath 
no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
For  there  shall  be  no  night  there.*' 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  Bose  and  Miles  still  live  in 
H  in  ton  Mill.  Their  }JdQ  is  a  very  happy  one,  with  many  blessings 
and  few  sorrows.  There  are  little  children  growing  up  round 
them,  and  life  has  much  sunshine  for  them.  But  Bose  never  for- 
gets the  dear  old  master  and  mistress,  and  she  often  recalls  the 
master's  last  words,  "  Don't  forget  that  I'm  waiting  for  you  at 
home,"  and  she  remembers,  that  pleasant  as  the  old  mill  is,  that  it 
is  not  our  rest,  but  that  her  Home  lies  beyond  the  dark  valley, 
where  the  old  master  is  waiting  for  her. 


Cl)e  Glofiie  of  tte  l^ear* 

Another  year !  another  year !  Shine  on !  shine  on !  with  you  I  tread 
The  unceasing  rush  of  time  sweeps  on;  The  march  of  ages,  orbs  of  light! 

Whelmed  in  its  surges,  disappear  A  last  eclipse  o*er  you  may  spread, 
Man's  hopes  and  fears,  for  ever  gone !  To  me,  to  me,  there  comes  no  night. 

0,  no !  forbear  that  idle  tale !  0 !  what  concerns  it  him,  whose  way 

The  hour  demands  another  strain,  Lies  upward  to  th'  immortal  dea^ 

Demands   high    thoughts   that  cannot  That  a  few  hairs  are  turning  gray, 

quail,  Or  one  more  year  of  life  has  £fed ! 

And  strength  to  conquer  and  retain,  g^j^  y^„j  y^^^  t^^ch  me  how  to  bear, 

'Tis  midnight — from  the  dark-blue  sky,  To  feel  and  act  with  strength  and 

The  stars,  which  now  look  down  on  skill, 

earth.  To  reason  wisely,  nobly  dare. 

Have  seen  ten  tiiousand  centuries  fly.  And  speed  your  courses  as  ye  will. 

And  given  to  counUess  changes  birth  ^j^^^  li^.g  meridian  toils  are  done. 

And  when  the  pyramids  shall  fall,   ^  How  calm,  how  rich  the   twilight 

And,  mouldering,  mix  as  dust  in  air,  glow ; 

The  dwellers  on  this  altered  ball  The  mominpf  twilight  of  a  sun 

May  still  behold  them  glorious  there.  Which  shues  not  here  on  things  below. 

Press  onward  through  each  varying  hour; 

Let  no  weak  fears  thy  course  delay ; 
Immortal  being!  feel  thv  power, 

Pursue  thy  bright  and  endless  way. 

AMDBSW8  NOBTON. 


9L  cropper  iEine. 

HE  copper  mines  in  the  south-west  of  England,  where  a 
few  narrow  pits  all  open  about  the  same  level,  are  very 
different  from  the  well-ventilated  coal-pits,  through 
which  air  moves  constantly. 

On  a  fine,  warm,  breezy,  bright,  sunny  day,  with  the 
sweet  breath  of  fields  and  heather  hills  in  his  nostnls,  a  pedestrian 
in  search  of  information  comes  to  a  trap- door  and  a  hole  like  a 
draw-well.  Odours,  as  of  bilge  water  and  rotten  eggs,  rise  when 
the  trap  is  lifted,  and  contrast  abominably  with  the  delicate  per- 
fumes of  beans  and  hedge  rows. 
There  is  no  rattle,  no  din,  no  movement  here.    A  dull,  sleepy, 
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creaking  sound  comes  faintly  in  from  a  big  water- wlieel  which  is 
slowly  turning  and  pumping  water  from  a  neighbouring  hole.  The 
only  cheery  sound  about  the  place  is  the  rattle  of  hammers  and 
stones, where  boys  and  girls,  and  strong-armed  women  are  smashing 
and  washing  ore  in  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  Like  bees  they  sing 
as  they  cheerily  work.  Their  cheeks  are  ruddy,  and  their  bright 
eyes  dance  with  fun ;  but  down  in  the  dark  weU  is  sickness,  silence 
and  gloom. 

A  distant  sound  is  heard  below :  the  yellow  glimmer  of  a  candle 
shines  out  of  the  dark  earth,  and  the  regular  beat  of  thick-soled 
boots  on  iron  staves  comes  slowly  ticking  up  the  pit,  like  the 
beating  of  a  great  clock. 

A  mud-coloured  man  appears  at  last:  this  miner  may  be  blue,  or 
yellow,  green,  brown,  orange  or  almost  red,  but  he  is  sure  to  be 
gaunt  and  pale-faced.  His  hair  and  brow  are  wet  with  toil ;  his 
eyes  blink  like  those  of  an  owl  in  day-light :  he  wheezes  and  looks 
fairly  blown.  "With  scarce  a  word  of  greeting,  he  stares  and  passes 
on  to  the  changing  house.  When  a  lot  of  miners  who  work  in 
such  mines  gather  amongst  other  folk,  they  are  as  easily  dis- 
tinguished as  blanched  celery  from  green  leaves. 

When  visitors  go  down,  guides  and  strangers,  dressed  in  their 
worst,  each  armed  with  a  tallow  dip,  stuck  in  a  ball  of  clay,  cluster 
about  the  well,  which  is  called  the  '  foot  way,'  and,  one  after 
another,  they  vanish  from  the  upper  air.  For  the  height  of  a 
town-church  down  they  go  into  the  darkness,  and  their  steaming 
breath  rises  up  like  blue  smoke.  When  daylight  fails,  a  halt  is 
called,  and  candles  are  lit  on  the  ladders.  This  travelling  is,  to  say 
the  least,  uncomfortable.  A  man  in  the  middle  has  to  watch  that 
he  may  not  tread  on  the  fingers  next  below  him  and  to  look  out  for 
his  own  knuckles ;  he  has  to  clasp  the  cold,  greasy,  gritty  iron 
rounds,  and  the  candlestick  of  soft  wet  clay,  so  as  to  hold  both 
without  losing  the  light,  or  singeing  his  nose  with  the  candle.  He 
has  to  feel  for  his  footing,  to  watch  for  any  damaged  or  missing  round^ 
and  generally  keep  his  wits  bright ;  for  tiiere  may  be  fifty  fathoms  of 
sheer  open  depth  at  his  elbow,  and  nothing  earthly  to  save  him  if 
he  slips  or  stumbles  in  this  'foot  way.'  Like  a  train  of  L:ish  hod- 
men slipping  down  from  a  London  house,  down  goes  the  procession, 
and  those  unused  to  the  work  filnd  it  hard  labour. 

Li  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  according  to  pace  and 
distance,  a  journey  which  would  have  taken  a  few  minutes  in  a 
coal-pit,  lands  the  visitor  at  the  bottom  of  this  mine,  where 
machinery  is  unknown.  On  the  floor  of  a  coal-mine  the  footing  is 
sure.  Here  passages  are  made  at  difierent  levels,  and  they  are 
full  of  pitfalls,  and  uneven  in  height  and  width.  Tramping  and 
splashing  through  mud  and  mire,  over  hard  rock  and  piles  of 
rubbish,  the  train  moves  off. 

When  the  level  is  reached,  a  miner  leads,  another  brings  up  the 
rear,  and  strangers  file  off  and  keep  their  places  as  best  they  can. 
**  Shoot !  "  cries  the  leader,  and  ducks  his  head.  The  next,  hiding 
the  edge  of  a  sharp  iron-  shod  trough  at  the  level  of  his  eyes,  dives 
under  it  in  his  turn  and  passes  the  word  "  Shoot."  It  is  the  place 
whore  ore  is  shot  down  fr*om  upper  levels  into  waggons,  and  it  is  a 
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trap  to  break  the  heads  of  the  unwary.  *^  Sump!  "  cries  the  leader, 
and  the  follower,  with  his  candle  flickering  in  his  eyes,  finds  that 
he  stands  on  a  single  plank,  or  a  narrow  ledge  of  stone,  above  a 
black  abyss.  In  day-light,  heads  are  apt  to  swim  above  such  depths ; 
in  the  dark  that  feeling  is  absent ;  so  each  in  turn  passes  the  bridge 
and  gives  the  word ''  Sump."  It  is  the  place  where  ore  is  sent  down, 
or  the  top  of  an  air-chimney,  or  the  mouth  of  a  pit  dug  into  the  vein. 
*'  Deads !"  cries  the  leader,  crawling  up  a  heap  of  stones,  wriggling 
through  a  long  hole,  and  sliding  down  head  foremost  into  the  pasages 
beyond.  The  soles  of  his  boots  disappear  at  last,  and  one  by  one 
the  procession  struggles  through,  taking  the  colours  of  the  mine 
from  its  roof  and  sides.  And  so  for  half  a  mile,  or  a  mile  or 
more  it  is  "heads,"  "shoot,"  "sump,"  "deads,"  "splash," 
"tramp;"  and  by  that  time  all  hands  are  wet,  hot,  greasy, 
smoky,  and  muddy. 

When  the  miners  have  driven  two  long  caves,  one  above  the 
other,  so  far  that  candles  will  no  longer  bum  at  the  ends  of  these 
passages,  and  men  can  hardly  breathe,  the  next  step  in  metal- 
mining  is  to  '  rise '  and  '  sink '  and  join  the  caves,  so  as  to  make 
a  passage  for  air  to  move  through,  if  nature  so  wills. 

To  get  to  the  top  of  a  '  rise/  '  stemples '  are  often  fixed  for  steps. 
These  stemples  are  bars  of  wood  on  either  side,  and  to  mount  is 
like  climbing  a  chimney.  The  stones  which  are  quarried  at  the  top 
out  of  such  a  hole  are  thrown  down  and  gather  in  a  conical  heap 
below.  So  the  place  is  well  called  a  '  close  end.'  In  order  to  get 
oxygen  into  this  black  hole,  a  small  boy,  whose  life  is  one  perpetual 
grind,  is  stationed  at  some  place  where  the  air  is  thought  fit  for 
use.  With  a  circular  fan  and  a  leaky  tube,  or  with  a  thmg  like  a 
magnified  squirt — by  the  muscular  force  of  a  young  male  engine 
with  the  idle  nature  of  a  boy  —  some  air  of  some  sort  is  driven  to 
the  end,  and  half-choked  men  and  dim  candles  struggle  on  for  life 
in  the  burrow. 

The  ventilating  boy  passed,  the  leader  dives  into  a  rolling  cloud 
of  thick  foetid  smoke.  His  candle  turns  into  a  nebulous  haze,  his 
legs  are  seen  wading  alone  in  clear  air  after  his  head  has  dis- 
appeared in  smoke,  but  both  are  found  together  at  the  end.  With 
hfuids  and  feet  on  either  side  of  the  '  rise,'  in  the  graceful  posture 
of  a  split  crow,  or  a  wild  cat  nailed  on  a  kennel  door,  tlirough 
showers  of  dust  and  falling  stones,  up  sprawl  guides  and  followers 
with  many  a  puff  and  cramp,  till  they  crowd  a  shaky  platform  at 
the  top  of  the  'rise.'  There  is  a  feeling  of  tightness  about  the  neck ; 
the  chest  heaves  with  a  gasp,  instead  of  rising  steadily ;  and  gene- 
rally there  is  distress  and  a  feeling  like  nightmare.  Men  at  work  in 
these  bad  places  pant  and  breathe  painfuUy ;  their  faces  are  purple 
or  red;  their  veins  swelled;  their  brows  wet  and  begrimed  with 
soot.  They  seem  to  Jiabour  hard,  though  their  work  is  not  harder 
than  quarrying  stones  elsewhere.  In  such  places  candles  flicker, 
and  sometimes  go  out  altogether;  no  puffing  or  drawing  will  light 
a  pipe  or  keep  it  lighted.  There  is  no  laughter,  no  fun,  no  cheery 
chatter  of  active  labour  at  these  '  dose  ends.' 

To  return  to  upper  air  is  hard  work.  From  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
mine,  up  perpendicular  ladders,  with  foul  mine- water  dripping  on 
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his  head,  and  a  smoky  candle  spluttering  in  front  of  his  open 
mouth ;  edgeways  through  clefts,  on  all  fours,  feet  foremost,  head 
foremost,  on  his  back,  his  sides,  the  amateur  miner  follows  his 
guide.  Greasy,  muddy,  drenched,  steaming  with  perspiration,  with 
throbbing  ears,  giddy,  tired,  and  gasping  like  a  fish,  he  struggles 
back  to  fresh  air;  and,  when  daylight  appears,  glimmering  far 
overhead,  wh^n  the  trap-door  is  passed,  the  first  long  greedy 
draught  of  the  clear,  pure  air  of  heaven  seems  too  strong.  It  flies 
to  the  head  like  brandy.  Even  miners  who  are  used  to  such  places 
often  stagger  and  totter  like  drunken  men  when  they  come  'to 
grass.*  These  were  the  sensations  of  the  winner  of  a  Highland 
hill-racCi  in  good  condition,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  who  in 
well-ventilated  mines  only  felt  ordinary  fatigue  after  many  a  long 
scramble  underground. — I)rom  "  DfoH  and  Fire.^* 


As  I  walked  by  mytelf,  I  talked  to 
myself, 
And  myself  implied  to  me ; 
And  the  questionB  myself  then  put  to 
myself, 
With  their  answers,  I  give  to  thee. 
Put  them  home  to  thyself,  if  unto  thyself 

Their  responses  the  same  should  be ; 
Oh !  look  well  to  thyself,  and  beware  of 
thyself^ 
Or  so  much  the  worse  for  thee. 

What  are  Riches  P    Hoarded  treasures 
Ma^,  indeed,  thy  coffers  fill ; 

Yet,  like  earth's  most  fleeting  pleasures, 
Leave  thee  poor  and  heartless  still. 

What  are  pleasures  P    When  afforded 
But  by  gauds  which  pass  away  P 

Read  their  fate  in  lines  recorded 
On  the  sea-sands  yesterday. 

What  is  Fashion  P    Ask  of  Eolly ; 

She  her  worth  can  best  express. 
What  is  moping  Melancholy  P 

Go  and  learn  of  Idleness. 

What  is  Truth  P    Too  stem  a  preacher 
For  the  prosperous  and  the  gay ; 

But  a  safe  and  wholesome  teacher 
In  adversity's  dark  day. 

What  is  friendship  P    If  well  founded, 
Like  some  beacon's  heavenward  glow ; 

If  on  false  pretension  grounded. 
Like  the  treacherous  sands  below. 

What  is  Love  P    If  earthly  only, 

Like  a  meteor  of  the  night ; 
Shining,  but  to  leave  more  lonely  ^ 

Hearts  that  hailed  its  transient  light. 

But  when  calm,  refined,  and  tender, 
Purified  from  passion's  stain. 

Like  the  moon,  m  gentle  splendour. 
Ruling  o'er  the  peaceful  main. 

What  areHopesbutgleams  of  brightness, 
Glancing  darkest  clouds  between  P 

Or  foam-crested  waves,  whose  whiteness 
Gladdens  ocean's  darksome  green. 
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What  are   Fears  P      Grim   phantoms, 
throwing 

Shadows  o'er  the  pilgrim's  way, 
Every  moment  darker  powing, 

If  we  yield  unto  their  sway. 

What  is  Mirth  P    A  fiash  of  Ughtning, 
Followed  but  by  deeper  ^loom. 

Patience  P  More  than  sunshme,  brighten- 
ing 
SoiTOw's  path,  and  labour  s  doom. 

What  is  Time  P    A  river  flowing 

To  eternity's  vast  sea, 
Forward,  whither  all  are  rowing, 

On  its  bosom  bearing  thee. 

What  is  Life  P    A  bubble  floating 

On  that  silent,  rapid  stream ; 
Few,  too  few,  its  progress  noting. 

Till  it  bursts,  and  ends  the  dream. 
What  is  Death,  asunder  rending 

Every  tie  we  love  so  well, 
But  the  gate  to  life  unending, 

Joy  in  Heaven,  or  woe  in  hell  P 

Can  these  truUis,  by  repetition. 
Lose  their  magnitude  or  weight  P 

Estimate  thine  own  condition, 
Ere  thou  pass  that  fearful  gate. 

Hast  thou  heard  them  oft  repeated  P 
Much  may  still  be  left  to  do. 

Bo  not  by  profession  cheated ; 
Live  as  if  thou  knewest  them  true. 

As  I  walked  by  myself,  I  talked  to  my- 
self. 
And  myself  replied  to  me ; 
And  the  questions  myself  then  put  to' 
myself. 
With  their  answers,  I've  given  to  thee. 
Put  them  home  to  thyself,  if  unto  thy- 
self 
Their  responses  the  same  should  be, 
Oh,  look  well  to  thyself,  and  beware  of 
thyself. 
Or  so  much  the  worse  for  thee ! 

Bbrnabd  Barton. 


f^^  A^?^^ 


Cf)e  ®Ili  l^car. 


Duofrao,  dropping,  dropping, 

Slowljr  dropping  awiy ; 
Like  tbe  tilent  nodi  of  the  hour-glui. 

Drop*  the  old  yur  da;  by  day. 

Dnqiping,  droppiogt  dropping: 
No  MiuDd  of  ipoksn  word ; 

But  every  day  bnd  a  tals  to  tell 
Wbicb  only  God  hu  heard. 


Dropping,  dropping,  droi)p!ng. 

Swiftly  dropping  avay; 
So  go  the  yean  or  the  eartbly  life 

On  their  app(unted  vay. 

Dropping,  dropping,  dropping: 

Oh,  joy  to  aee  &tta  go. 
If  they  ten  a  tale  in  the  Father'*  eat 

Of  a  holf  Ufe  balow. 


i^eflection  on  a  Cftristmas  ^xet. 

BY   7AUEa  niLDTABD,   B.D.,   BECIOR  OF  IK00LD3BT. 

SOW  eagerly  do  these  children  gaze  on  this  glittering 
n  bauble !  Uethinka  there  are  not  less  than  an  hundred 
I  eyes  directed  towarda  it,  and  not  one  but  rests  sted- 
I  faatly  upon  the^dmired  objeot.  And  yet  all  that  it 
contains  would  be  dearly  bought  at  five  shillings,  for 
any  solid  or  lasting  purpose. 

The  making  of  some  of  the  toys  has  been  the  one  occupation  of 
several  of  them  during  play-hours  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  has 
even  interfered  seriously  with  the  busiaeaa  of  the  school-room ; 
and  many  a  mysterious  whisper,  and  hasty  concealment  of  a  half 
completed  article,  has  betrayed  that  there  waa  some  more  than 
usually  important  matter  on  hand. 
And  nov  that  all  the  luiick-knacks  are  collected  together,  and 
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hung  fancifully  among  blue  and  green  and  crimson  tapers  and 
ribbons  on  this  fairy  stem  (which  is  but  after  all  a  lifeless  branch 
of  a  fir-tree  without  roots),  how  do  these  little  urchins  attach  a 
value  to  them,  almost  equalling  in  their  vivid  imagination  the 
fabled  wonders  of  Aladdin  and  his  Lamp ! 

At  length  the  riaging  of  a  hand-beU  announces  that  the  prizes 
are  beginning  to  be  drawn,  and  all  is  Uiahed  and  still.  Their 
little  hearts  beat  quick  in  mute  expectation  of/ the  result,  and  each 
one  follows  eagerly  with  his  eye  the  arm  stx^etched  fordi  to  reach 
down  the  object  indicated  by  the  lottery.  'Vde  by  one  they  are 
apportioned,  and  great  is  the  glee  or  grievoiis  the  disappointment 
according  as  this  or  that. article  is  Awarded  to  each  claimant  by  the 
judgment  of  the  distributor,  from  whose  d^^ion  there  is  no 
appeal. 

And  are  these  children,  then,  I  ask,  so  far  removed  from  us 
grown-up  Christians,  who  are  lookiiig  on  in  wonderment  at  their 
vain  ardour  after  such  very  trifles  ? ;,  Does  it  never  occur  to  us, 
what  are  all  the  mois^  feplendid  treasures  of  this  world,  could  we 
concentrate  theioi  in  one  spot,  compared  with  the  glories  that  shall 
be  revealed  hereafter  ?  Are  they  not  as  dross  in  the  balance,  when 
set  against  the  pure  gold  of  eternity  ?  And  yet  do  we  not,  some  of 
us,  toil  after  the  one,  rising  early  and  late  taking  rest,  while  the 
other  we  dismiss  almost  wholly  from  our  thoughts  as  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  ?  Do  we  not  carry  on  the  pursuit  after 
the  one  in  much  secrecy  and  mystery,  lest  haply  our  monopoly  be 
discovered  and  interfered  with,  and  some  strange  hand  step  in  to 
share  in  the  gains  ?  And  is  there  not,  perchance,  some  one  object 
— be  it  riches,  be  it  fame,  be  it  pleasure,  be  it  distinction — that  we 
are  bent  on  securing,  forgetful  of  that  higher  reward,  that  unfading 
crown,  which  is  reserved  .for  those  hereafter  who  have  sought 
steadily  for  it  by  patient  continuance  in  weU-doing,  and  in  a  Arm 
faith  in  Christ  their  Saviour  ?  And  missing  this  temporal  prize, 
fure  we  not  most  grievously  disappointed;  though  its  possession, 
had  we  attained  to  it,  were  of  no  more  solid  worth  than  the 
toys  after  which  our  children  are  now  so  eagerly  on  the  stretch  ? 
Finally,  do  we  remember  that  there  is  no  appeal  firom  the  heavenly 
judgment;. — blank  or  prize,  it  is  drawn  but  once,  and  that  for 
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iftealrmtt  (Solr's  WBota  for  ^tinctpUst. 

BY  FRANCIS  MORSE,  M.A.,  PREBENDARY   OF  LINCOLN,  VICAR   OF 

ST.  Mary's,  Nottingham. 
Acts  ix.  6. — **  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  f  " 
IMONGST  the  helps  that  are  to  be  found  towards  living 
a  holy  life,  an  important  place  must  be  g^ven  to  *  The 
Study  of  the  Word  of  Qod  for  Principles   of  Holy 
Action.* 
It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  many  persons,  even 
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amongst  those  who  make  a  fair  outward  profession  of  Christianity, 
hardly  ever  read  the  Bible  at  alL  They  hear  it  read  in  Church, 
no  doubt,  and  they  hear  sermons,  and  they  have  a  general  know* 
ledge  of  its  contents,  but  they  are  not  familiar  with  its  principles, 
and  do  not  take  it  as  their  daily  g^de. 

Others,  who  do^read  it,  read  it  very  often  rather  to  see  in  it  the 
doctrines  they  take  with  them  to  its  study,  to  confirm  themselves 
in  their  pre-established  opinions,  and  to  find  a  condemnation  of  all 
those  who  differ  from  them.  Others,  no  doubt,  read  it  just  for  the 
sake  of  reading  it.  They  have  some  remains  of  conscientious 
feeling  about  the  duty  of  reading  the  Bible;  and  so,  perhaps  alone, 
perhaps  with  their  families,  they  read  a  portion  morning  or  evening, 
and  only  read  it.  It  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  It  is  read  as 
a  duty  to  be  done,  not  as  a  means  of  learning  what  duty  is  to 
be  done. 

But  what  I  would  commend  to  my  readers  here  as  a  great  help 
to  holy  living  is  the  daily  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the 
one  view  of  carrying  their  principles  out  in  daily  life  and  busi- 
ness. 

When  Captain  Hedley  Vicars  became  an  earnest  Christian,  he 
laid  his  open  Bible  on  his  table,  and  told  all  who  came  in  that 
henceforth  that  was  the  Book  by  which  he  meant  to  act. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  shall  lay  your  Bible  on  your  count- 
ing-house table — it  might  lie  there  only  to  be  seen ;  but  that  you 
should,  each  day,  go  to  business  with  some  part  of  God's  word 
fresh  in  your  mind,  as  the  direction  of  your  God,  and  the  principle 
of  your  life. 

I  have  headed  this  subject,  *  Heading  the  Word  of  God  for 
Principles,'  for  the  New  Testament,  and,  indeed,  the  Old  too, 
as  far  as  it  applies  to  us,  is  made  up  of  great  broad  principles. 
We  do  not  find  there  directions  for  every  minute  particular  of 
action,  but  great  motives,  broad  principles,  transcendent  promises, 
overwhelming  threatenings. 

It  is  our  business  to  become  so  familiar  with  these  as  to  bring 
them  to  bear  on  every  action  of  life,  great  or  small.  They  are 
sufficient  to  save  us,  if  we  do  so,  but  not  more  than  sufficient;  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  forces  they 
offer  us,  we  shall  constantly  be  beaten  by  our  foe,  and  eventually 
lost. 

You  will  remember  that  Holy  Scripture  was  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  which  our  Saviour  used  in  His  temptation,  and  that  it  was 
with  a  word  of  God  that,  on  each  occasion.  He  silenced  and 
eventually  drove  away  the  evil  one.  *It  is  written,*  He  said,  *it 
is  written.* 

And  you  will  remember  also  that  St.  Paul,  when  instructing 
the  man  of  God  how  to  be  throughly  furnished,  vmtes  thus  :  *  All 
Scnpture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness : 
that  tho  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works '  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17). 

The  course  of  ordinary  business  is  like  that  of  a  fuU  river  roll- 
ing on  in  its  might,  and  carrying  everything  away  with  it  as  it 
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goes.  Men  think  of  nothing  else.  There  is  need  of  some  rock, 
islanded  in  the  midst  of  their  thoughts,  to  item  and  check  their  pro- 
gress, if  it  is  to  be  stemmed  at  alL 

Such  a  rock  would  be  the  Ward  of  God,  if  known  and  believed  to 
be  the  Word  of  God.  But  who  rarely  reads  it  never  thinks  of 
it,  especially  where  thought  is  needed,  so  that  it  lias  no  more 
effect  upon  his  course  of  life  than  a  stone  thrown  &om  the  bridge 
into  some  swollen  river. 

But  a  man  who  had  just  been  reading,  as  the  Word  of  Q-od,  *  All 
liars  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone,'  would  hardly  tell  a  lie  with  that  Rock  standing  up 
before  him.  A  man  who  had  just  been  listening  to  '  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?'  would 
hardly  with  that  rising  up  in  his  mind  risk  the  losing  of  his  soul 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  few  pounds.  A  man  who  had  just 
been  thinking  over  our  Saviour's  words,  *  Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  in  this  evil  and  adulterous  generation,  of  him  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  he  comes  with  his  holy  angels,' 
would  hardly  then  and  there  shrink  with  shame  from  the  confes- 
sion of  that  Saviour.  A  man  who  had  been  reading  that  ntoming, 
'  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart,'  would 
hardly,  with  that  ringing  in  his  ears,  let  his  eyes  run  loosely  whore 
they  please.  A  man  who  had  j ust  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour, 
^Seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  ^r«/,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,'  would  hardly  set  to  work 
in  business  as  if  there  were  no  God,  and  money  were  the  one  thing 
to  be  sought.  A  man  who  had  just  been  reading  of  the  exceeding 
tenderness  and  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord,  shown  in  that  while  he 
was  yet  a  sinner  Christ  died  for  him,  would  hardly  then  and  there 
run  into  sin  which  crucifies  that  Lord  afresh. 

No,  it  is  because  we  forget  these  facts,  and  are  so  unfamiliar 
with  these  truths,  that  they  have  little  or  no  influence  upon 
us.  They  are  not  islanded  as  rocks  in  our  hearts,  and  so  the 
stream  of  life  fiows  on  and  carries  them  away  as  but  leaves  upon 
its  surface. 

What  I  suggest,  then,  is  this,  that  you  labour  not  only  to  become 
more  familiar  with  Holy  Scripture,  but  that  you  aim  at  bringing  it 
as  a  real  restraining  power  into  your  daily  life. 

Bead  it  with  reference  to  daily  life.  Fix  in  your  mind,  for  each 
day,  some  great  promise,  some  g^eat  threatening,  some  great 
principle.  Write  it  in  your  memory  as  you  walk  down  to  business. 
Think  of  it  again  and  again  as  the  work  of  the  day  goes  on. 
Apply  it  iii  your  work.  Place  it  side  by  side  with  your  practice. 
Urge  it  upon  your  fears.     Press  it  on  your  hopes. 

God  says  this  and  this.  How  shcdl  I  dare  to  disobey  ESm  ? 
God  writes  thus;  and  how  shall  I  have  the  folly  to  act  otherwise? 
God  promises  this.  What  in  this  world  can  be  so  joyful,  what  so 
worthy  of  effort  ?  Let  me  please  God  my  Saviour,  though  all  the 
world  be  set  against  me.  Ask,  '  Lord,  what  would  thou  have  me 
to  do? '  And  be  ready,  when  He  speaks,  to  say  '  Here  I  am,  Lord, 
send  me.' 
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^tt  Villa^t  atnxz  antr  t!)e  ffireat  ©octor. 

|HE  following  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Dupuytren,  one  of  the 
greatest  medical  men  of  France,  to  whom  science  owes 
many  precious  discoveries. 

This^eat  surgeon,  who  in  his  long  career  had  neglected 
or  periiaps  despised  religion,  nevertheless  died  expressing 
sincere  faith  in  Christ.  How  was  this  ?  The  following  is  the  account 
given  of  his  conversion  to  God : — 

Dupuytren  was  almost  constantly  at  work,  and  few  men  have  lived 
so  thoroughly  occupied  a  life  as  his  was.  Summer  and  winter  he  rose 
at  five  o'clock.  At  seven  he  was  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  he  left  at 
eleven.  He  then  made  his  professional  calls,  and  returned  home  to 
receive  patients  who  came  to  consult  him.  Although  he  despatched 
them  with  an  almost  cruel  rapidity,  they  were  every  day  so  numerous 
that  the  consultations  often  lasted  till  nightfall. 

One  day,  in  which  these  consultations  were  prolonged  till  later 
than  usual,  Dupuytren,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  was  about  to  take 
some  repose,  when  a  last  visitor,  rather  behind  his  appointed  time, 
presented  liimself  at  the  door  of  the  doctor's  chamber. 

He  was  an  elderly  man  of  very  small  figure,  whose  exact  age  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  guess.  There  was  a  pleasing  expression 
in  his  fresh-coloured  but  wrinkled  face.  He  wore  the  black  dress  of 
a  priest  and  leant  on  a  staff.. 

Dupuytren's  gaze  fell  coldly  upon  him. 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V  he  said,  rather  roughly. 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  priest  gently,  *  may  I  ask  your  permission  to 
sit  down, — my  poor  legs  are  old  and  weary  ?  Two  years  ago  a  swelling 
came  in  my  neck.  The  parish  doctor  of  my  village — I  am  Cure  at 
Blanc,  near  Nemours — at  first  told  me  that  it  was  of  no  consequence; 
but  the  evil  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  five  months  an  abscess  formed. 
I  have  kept  my  bed  for  a  long  time  without  getting  any  better.  And 
at  last  I  have  been  forced  to  leave  it,  for  I  have  to  serve  four  villages 
quite  alone ' 

*  Show  nic  your  neck,'  said  the  ddctor  impatiently. 

*  It  is  not,'  continued  the  old  man,  obeying, — *  it  is  not  that  these 
good  people  have  not  offered  me  to  meet  together  every  Sunday  at  Blanc ; 
but  they  have  so  much  hard  work  during  the  week,  and  they  have  only 
that  day  for  rest,  I  said  to  myself,  "  It  is  not  right  that  everybody 
should  put  themselves  out  for  you."  And  then,  you  know,  sir,  there  are 
First  Communions  and  catechising.  The  Archbishop  wants  to  wait  a 
little  before  he  sends  me  a  colleague  to  help  me.  My  parishioners 
have  urged  me  to  come  to  Paris  to  consult  you.  I  have  been  some 
time  making  up  my  mind,  because  travelling  costs  a  good  deal,  and  I 
have  many  poor  in  my  village  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  do  what  they 
wished,  and  so  I  took  the  coach.  Here  is  my  trouble,'  said  he,  showing 
his  neck. 

Dupuytren  examined  it  carefully.  It  was  a  terrible  abscess  in 
the  gland,  of  a  most  dangerous  character.  The  case  was  so  serious 
that  Dupuytren  was  astonished  that  the  patient  was  able  to  stand  up 
on  his  feet  before  him. 

He  probed  the  wound,  and  pressed  all  round  it  in  a  manner  which 
gave  pain  enough  to  cause  any  one  to  faint  The  patient  scarcely 
winced.  When  his  examination  was  finished,  Dupuytren  turned  round 
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the  llcad  which  he  had  been  holding  between  his  hands,  and  said  plainly 
in  his  face,  *  Well,  Monsieur  TAbb^,  with  that  you  must  die  V 

The  Abbe  took  up  his  bandages,  and  wrapped  up  his  neck  without 
saying  a  word.  Dupuytren  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 
When  he  had  finished  bandaging,  the  priest  took  a  five-franc  piece, 
wrapped  in  paper,  out  of  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  down  on  the 
table. 

*  I  am  not  rich,  and  my  poor  are  very  poor,  sir,'  he  said,  with 
a  gentle  smile.  *  Pardon  me  if  I  cannot  pay  more  handsomely  for 
a  consultation  with  Dr.  Dupuytren.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  come  to 
see  you — at  least,  I  shall  be  prepared  for  what  awaits  me.  Perhaps,' 
he  added,  with  extreme  gentleness,  *you  might  have  announced  this 
serious  information  to  me  with  a  little  more  precaution.  I  am  sixty- five 
years  old,  and  at  my  age  we  sometimes  cling  to  life.  But  you  have 
not  surprised  me.  I  have  been  long  expecting  this  moment.  Farewell, 
sir,  I  will  return  home  and  die  among  my  villagers.' 

And  he  left  the  room. 

Dupuytren  remained  in  a  pensive  attitude.  That  heart  of  iron, 
that  strong  mind,  was  shattered  like  a  piece  of  glass  by  these  few  simple 
words  of  a  poor  old  man  whom  he  had  held  weak,  sick,  and  suffering, 
between  his  large,  strong  hands.  In  this  feeble  and  afflicted  body  he 
had  met  a  heart  firmer  and  stronger  than  his  own. 

He  hastened  towards  the  staircase.  The  little  priest  was  slowly 
descending  the  steps  leaning  against  the  balustrade. 

*  Monsieur  I'Abb^,'  he  cried,  *  will  you  come  up  again  ? ' 
The  Abb6  returned. 

*  There  is  perhaps  a  means  of  saving  you,  if  you  are  willing  that  I 
should  operate  upon  you  ?  * 

'  Why,  Sir,'  said  the  Abbe,  putting  down  his  staff  and  hat  with 
some  vivacity, '  that  is  what  I  came  to  Paris  for.  Operate,  operate  upon 
me  by  all  means,  just  as  you  like.' 

•  ^  But,  perhaps,  we  shall  mako  a  fruitless  attempt ;  it  will  bo  long, 
and  very  painful  too,' 

*  Operate,  operate.  Monsieur  le  Docteur ;  I  will  endure  everything 
that  is  necessary.     My  poor  parishioners  will  be  so  pleased.' 

*  Well,  then,  you  must  go  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Salle  St.  Agnes. 
You  will  be  well  cared  for  there,  and  the  Sisters  will  not  let  you  want 
for  anything.  You  will  get  a  good  rest  there  this  evening,  and 
to-morrow,  or  the  day  after * 

*  I  quite  understand,  Monsieur  le  Docteur;  I  thank  you  much.' 
Dupuytren  wrote  a  few  words  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  gave 

to  the  priest,  who  went  at  once  to  the  hospital ;  here  the  good  Sisters 
soon  installed  him  in  a  little  couch  with  very  white  sheets.  One  gave 
him  pillows,  another  syrups,  and  all  were  anxious  to  nurse  him 
tenderly.     The  little  priest  did  not  know  how  to  thank  them  enough. 

On  the  second  day  after  this,  the  five  or  six  pupils  who  always 
followed  the  great  master  had  just  assembled  when  Dupuytren  arrived. 
He  went  straight  up  to  the  priest's  bed,  followed  by  tiie  students  and 
dressers,  and  the  operation  began.  The  operation  lasted  twenty-five 
minutes.  The  Abbe  was  very  pale,  but  he  neither  winced  nor  mur- 
mured. At  length  Dupuytren  said  to  him,  *  It  is  finished,'  and  he 
dressed  the  wound  himself. 
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*  I  believe  that  all  \?ill  go  on  well,'  lie  said,  kindly ;  *  bare  you 
sufifered  mucb?' 

*  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  something  else,'  replied  the  priest, 
and  he  fell  asleep. 

Dupnytren,  standing  in  profound  silence,  examined  him  for  a 
moment ;  then  he  pulled  the  white  curtains  of  the  bed  over  their  iron 
rods,  and  continued  his  rounds. 

The  priest  was  saved ! 

When  the  Abbe  was  in  a  state  to  bear  a  journey,  he  took  leave 
of  the  Sisters  and  of  the  doctor,  and  returned  to  his  parishioners. 

Some  months  after,  Dupnytren,  on  arriving  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
perceived  the  Abb^,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the  Salle  St.  Agnes, 
advance  towards  him.  The  priest's  clothes  and  shoes  were  covered 
with  dust,  and  one  could  see  that  he  had  just  been  making  a  long 
journey  on  foot.  He  held  a  wicker  basket  on  his  arm.  Dupnytren 
gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  after  being  assured  that  the  operation 
had  left  no  bad  effects,  he  asked  him  what  had  brought  him  to  Paris. 

*  Monsieur  le  Docteur,'  replied  the  priest,  '  this  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  upon  which  you  operated  upon  me.  I  could  not  let  the  6th 
of  May  pass  without  coming  to  see  you,  and  the  thought  came  into  my 
head  to  bring  you  a  little  present.  I  have  put  two  fine  chickens  from 
my  poultry-yard  into  my  basket,  and  some  pears  from  my  garden,  which 
are  such  as  you  could  scarcely  get  at  Paris.  You  must  promise  mo — 
and  mind  very  faithfully — that  you  will  taste  a  little  of  both.' 

Dapuytren  affectionately  pressed  his  hand.  He  wished  to  engage 
the  good  old  man  to  dme  with  him,  but  he  refused,  saying  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  at  once  to  his  village. 

Two  years  after  this  Dupnytren  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  disease, 
which  he  knew  to  be  well-nigh  incurable.  He  started  for  Italy,  but 
without  hope  of  being  saved  by  this  journey,  which  the  united  faculty 
of  Paris  had  persuaded  him  to  undertake.  When  he  returned  to 
France  in  March  1834,  his  condition  appeared  to  be  improved,  but 
this  improvement  was  not  real,  and  Dupnytren  himself  knew  it.  He 
felt  that  he  must  die ;  he  had  reckoned  how  long  he  hdd  to  live. 

His  character  became  still  more  reserved  and  more  gloomy  in  pro- 
portion as  he  approached  the  close  of  his  earthly  life. 

One  day  he  called  M ,  his  adopted  son,  who  was  watching  in 

a  neighbouring  room.     *  M ,'  he  said,  *  sit  down  and  write.' 

*  To  Monsieur  the  Cur^  of  the  Parish  of  Blanc,  near  Nemours. 

*  My  dear  Abb^, — The  doctor  has  need  of  you  in  his  turn.  Come 
quickly ;  perhaps  you  will  arrive  loo  late. 

'  Your  friend, 

*  DUPUVTREK.' 

The  Cure  hastened  to  Paris.  He  remained  closeted  with  Dupnytren 
for  a  long  time.  No  one  knows  what  they  said  to  each  other;  but  when 
the  Abbe  left  the  dying  man's  chamber,  his  eyes  were  very  moist,  while 
an  expression  of  calm  satisfaction  beamed  on  his  face. 

The  next  day  Dupnytren  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
hastened  to  his  bedside,  and  administered  to  him  the  last  consolations 
of  religion. 

It  was  the  18th  of  February,  1885.     Dupnytren  had  just  died. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  sky  from  early  in  the  morning  was 


On  putting  out  a  Fire  hi/  too  mucli  Coal. 


covered  with  grey  clouds.  Rain,  mingled  with  snow,  chilied  tbe 
immense  and  silent  crond  of  mourners  which  filled  the  PInco  of  St. 
Germai7ia  and  the  vast  courtyard  of  the  deceased's  house.  The  Chnrch 
of  St.  Eustache  could  scarcely  contain  those  who  attended  tlie  funeral. 

After  the  sen-ice,  his  pupils  carried   Dupujiren's   coffin    to    the 
Ccaictory.     The  little  priest  followed  the  procession  weeping. —  j.  r,  o 


n  puttinj  out  a  jFtw  ts  wo  mucii  Coal. 


F  INOOLDSQV, 

1HE  day  being  mild,  I  had  suffered  the  fire  in  my  study  to 
get  very  low ;  but  on  leaTing  mj  room  for  a  walk  I  told 
the  servant  to  repair  it.  (Si  presently  returning,  I  found 
that  my  directions  had  been  obeyed  indeed  to  the  letter, 
but  not  to  the  spirit;  for  the  silly  boy  had  thrown  on  tbe 
grate  such  a  weight  of  small  coals,  that  the  few  remaining  sparks  of  fire 
which  I  had  left  were  buried  under  the  mass;  and  after  vainly  struggling 
will)  much  smoke,  and  an  occasional  faint  blaze,  it  at  last  went  out 
altogether. 
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May  we  not  aptly  compare  this  foolish  act  of  my  ill-trained  servant 
to  the  conduct  of  those  instructors  of  youth,  who  having  it  given  them 
in  charge  to  supply  the  tender  minds  of  children  with  knowledge,  so 
injudiciously  heap  upon  them  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear,  that 
they  defeat  their  own  ends,  by  at  best  making  a  fool  instead  of  a  wise 
man  ?  Sometimes,  if  the  disposition  of  the  scholar  be  more  generous, 
and  the  frame  of  body,  as  in  such  a  case  is  not  unlikely,  more  delicate 
and  fragile,  they  will  even  put  out  the  life-spark  of  the  poor  victim, 
who  by  another  and  wiser  course  might  have  risen  to  eminence,  and 
possibly  have  achieved  an  immortality  of  fame. 

For  some  time  the  little  patient  struggles  hard  with  his  unnatural 
training,  and  emits  every  now  and  then  some  smoky  efforts  of  his  over- 
loaded intellect,  and  gives  promise  of  a  happy  if  not  a  splendid  future. 
But  the  superincumbent  weight  proves  too  much  for  his  tender  brain  to 
bear,  and  this  momentary  show  of  early  genius  (resembling  the  transient 
blaze  of  the  over-loaded  fire)  settles  dowif  into  confirmed  dulness,  or 
sinks  into  the  darkness  of  an  early  grave. 

The  wise  and  experienced  instructor  will  impart  first  and  last  just 
as  much  as  the  individual  mind  can  bear,  and  no  more ;  increasing  the 
supply,  almost  imperceptibly,  with  the  increasing  power  he  observes  in 
his  scholar;  just  as  the  skilful  fire-maker  "begins  indeed  <by  weak 
straws,'  having  still  a  stock  of  more  substantial  fuel  close  at  hand,  which 
he  applies  by  little  and  little  till  he  has  raised  a  fiame  that  would  heat 
a  furnace. 

JCfje  iFramer»  of  our  ©ommon  ^rager. 

BY  W.    BAIRD,   M.A.   VIOAB  OF.  HOMERTON. 

T  is  often  astonishing  what  a  very  vague  notion  we  have  of 
the  life  and  character  of  persons  associated  with  the  greatest 
events  in  our  history.  Beyond  being  familiar  with  their 
names,  people  in  general  know  little  about  those  who 
have  been»in  Gk)d*8  providence  the  builders  of  our  national 
greatness  and  the  reformers  of  ournational  institutions.  What  is  true 
of  history  generally  is  specially  true  of  our  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
Prayer  Book  may  be  said  to  belong  not  to  England  only,  but  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  and  though  most  people  have  a  sort  of  va'gue  idea 
that  the  Prayer  Book  in  its  present  form  w  as  not  gained  for  us  without 
many  a  struggle,  they  know  scarcely  anything  about  those  *  good  men 
and  true '  who,  under  God,  broke  for  us  the  chain  of  Roman  error. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  present  from  time  to  time  to 
our  readers  a  sketch  of  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  com- 
pilation and  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Tliese  would  roughly  be 
divided  into  the  *  Compilers '  of  tht>  period  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  *  Revisers  *  of  the  time  of  the  Savoy  Conference.  While  we  try 
to  get  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  more  prominent  figures  upon  the  can- 
vas, we  shall  also  incidentally  get  an  enlarged  view  of  the  historical 
events  which  group  themselves  around  each. 

Long  before  the  Reformation  small  books  of  devotion  in  English, 
called  *  Prymers,'  had  been  in  use.     In  this  respect  the  Church  of 
England  very  early  showed  a  divergence  of  practice  from  the  Conti- 
nental Churches,  the  reason  no  doubt  being  that  Latin  was  almost  the 
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universal  language  of  naost  of  the  nations  of  the  European  Continent, 
whereas  it  never  gained  any  permanent  or  extensive  hold  in  England. 
The  translation,  therefore,  of  the  services  into  *  the  vulgar  tongue '  at 
the  Reformation,  was  a  change  quite  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  It  was,  however,  very  gradually,  and,  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  very  carefully  wrought  out.  As  early  as  1516  a  reformed  edition 
of  the  Breviary  '  according  to  the  use '  of  the  venerable  *  Church  of 
Sarum '  was  issued,  as  some  think,  at  Cardinal  Wolsey's  suggestion, 
certainly  at  least  with  his  concurrence.  Prymers  containing  the  Litany 
and  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  in  English  were  also  issued  from  time  to 
time.  At  length,  in  1542,  a  Committee  of  Convocation  was  appointed, 
with  the  sanction  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  consider  the  existing  Service 
Books,  and  see  what  modifications  were  rendered  needful  in  them.  The 
action  of  this  Committee  was  however  practically  futile  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  a  penal  law  called  *  the  Statute  of  Six  Articles,'  or, 
as  it  was  nick-named,  *  the  Whip  with  Six  Cords.*  In  1547  a  Com- 
mittee of  Convocation  was  formed,  consisting  of  seven  members  of  the 
Upper,  and  six  members  of  the  Lower  House.  Among  the  names  of 
those  selected  from  the  Upper  House  stand  out  pre-eminently  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  Nicholas  Ridley.  Perhaps  it  will  give  our  readers  a  more 
definite  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  changes  and  modifications  of 
the  Service  Books  were  carried  out,  if  we  present  them  with  sketches 
of  those  most  prominent  in  the  movement,  and  show  at  the  same  time 
in  what  particular  direction  their  influence  might  be  said  to  tend.  There 
were  then,  as  now,  two  great  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church,  the  one 
representing  distinctly  the  Protestant  element  as  opposed  to  Roman 
error,  the  other  grounding  its  objection  to  those  errors  not  only  on  an 
appeal  to  Holy  Scripture,  but  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Early 
Church,  as  historically  interpreting  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture.  From 
the  fair  combination  of  these  two  principles  sprung  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  we  shall  find  those  principles  represented  in  the  bent 
of  mind  which  characterised  its  various  compilers  and  revisers. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom 
at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  July  2,  1489,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  old  family.  He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  to  study 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  early  profi- 
ciency in  casuistry.  At  a  little  later  period,  the  writings  of  Erasmus 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  him.  For  three  years  without 
cessation  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  *  Ho 
was,'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  *  a  slow  reader,  but  a  diligent  marker 
of  whatsoever  he  read,  seldom  reading  without  pen  in  hand.'  *  He 
might  probably  have  remained  unknown,  save  as  a  student,  if  the 
question  of  the  disputed  validity  of  Henry  VIII. 's  man-iage  with 
Katharine  of  Arragon  had  not  arisen.  This  first  brought  him  under  the 
king's  notice ;  and  his  reputation  for  casuistry  enabled  him  to  work 
a  change  in  the  opinion  hitherto  expressed  by  the  two  Universities. 
He  was  employed  much  by  the  king  in  confidential  service,  and  after 
this  his  rise  was  rapid.  In  1542  he  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury, vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Primate  Warham,  himself  a  great 
patron  of  Erasmus.  The  new  archbishop  encountered  great  opposition 
at  the  hands  of  those  clergy  who,  though  outwardly  complying  with  the 

♦  «  Stiype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer.* 
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new  order,  retained  a  strong  attachment  to  Roman  superstitions.  Little 
progress  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henrj  VIII.  towards  the  recasting 
of  the  Liturgy,  but  in  1547  a  form  for  receiving  the  Holy  Communion 
in  both  kinds  was  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  and  receiyed  the  sanction  of 
Convocation.  The  blessing  of  palms  and  candles  was  also  forbidden  at 
the  same  time.  The  same  year  the  archbishop  put  out  a  Catechism,* 
containing  a  short  exposition  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  ^The  Order  of  the  Communion,'  which  was  essentially 
Cranmer's  work,  is  a  curious  and  interesting  document.  It  begins  with 
a  long  exhortation,  after  which,  *  without  varying  of  any  other  rito 
or  ceremony  of  the  Mass  until  other  order  shall  be  provided,'  the  priest 
is  directed  to  consecrate  as  usual,  ^  save  that  he  shall  bless  and  conse- 
crate the  biggest  chalice  and  some  fair  and  convenient  cup  or  cups  full 
of  wine  with  water  put  into  it,'  so  that  he  may  administer  to  the  people 
in  ^  both  kinds.*  Persons  unfit  for  communion  are  then  directed  to 
withdraw,  and  the  service  proceeds  with  a  general  Confession — ^the  same 
as  we  now  use  in  the  Communion  Ofi^ce— an  Absolution,  slightly  dif- 
fering in  form  from  that  in  present  use,  '  the  Comfortable  Words,'  and 
the  Prayer,  *  We  do  not  presume,'  &c.  Then  follows  the  administra- 
tion, the  first  clause  of  our  present  form  only  being  used,  and  the 
service  concludes  with  the  blessing.  There  is  to  be  no  '  levation  or 
lifting  up.'  In  this  Ofiice  is  the  germ  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  more  developed  form  known  as  '  the 
First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,'  we  shall  be  able  more  accurately 
to  judge  into  which  scale  Cranmer's  influence  was  cast. 


DY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   *  MARY  BARTON,'  *  RUTH,'   ETC. 
ERA.  I.— VALENTINE'S  DAY.  , 

jAST  November  but  one,  there  was  a  'flitting'  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood ;  hardly  a  flitting,  after  all,  for  it  was  only  a 
single  person  changing  her  place  of  abode  from  one  lodg- 
ing to  another ;  and  instead  pf  a  cartload  of  drawers  and 
baskets,  dressers  and  beds,  with  old  King  Clock  at  the  top 
of  all,  it  was  only  one  large  wooden  chest  to  be  carried  after  the  girl, 
who  moved  slowly  and  heavily  along  the  streets,  listless  and  depressed, 
more  from  the  state  of  her  mind  than  of  her  body.  It  was  Libbie 
Marsh,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  her  room  in  Dean  Street,  because 
the  acquaintances  with  whom  she  had  been  living  were  leaving  Man- 
chester. She  tried  to  think  herself  fortunate  in  having  met  with 
lodgings  rather  more  out  of  the  town  and  with  those  who  were  known 
to  be  respectable  ;  she  did  indeed  try  to  be  contented,  but,  in  spite  of 
her  reason,  the  old  feeling  of  desolation  came  over  her,  as  she  was  now 
about  to  be  thrown  again  entirely  among  strangers. 

No.  2  Bull  Court,  Albemarle  Street,  was  reached  at  last;  and  the 
pace,  slow  as  it  was,  slackened  as  she  drew  near  the  spot  where  she 
was  to  be  left  by  the  man  who  carried  her  box,  for,  trivial  as  her 

*  This  Catechism,  however,  although  it  hore  Cranmer's  name,  was  in  reality 
compiled  in  Germany.    Even  in  the  very  darkest  times  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Angelic  Salutation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  been  inscribed 
ou  horn -books,  so  that  the  poor  might  become  familiar  with  them. 
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acqnaintance  with  him  was,  he  was  not  quite  a  stranger,  as  every  one 
else  was,  peering  oat  of  their  open  doors,  and  satisfying  themselves 
that  it  was  only  *  Dixon's  new  lodger.' 

Dixon*s  house  was  the  last  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  court.  A 
high  dead  hrick  wall  connected  it  with  its  opposite  neighbour.  All 
the  dwellings  were  of  the  same  monotonous  pattern,  and  one  side 
of  the  court  looked  at  its  exact  likeness  opposite,  as  if  it  were  seeing 
itself  in  a  looking-glass. 

Dixon's  house  was  shut  up,  and  the  key  left  next  door ;  but  the 
woman  in  whose  charge  it  was  left  knew  that  libbie  was  expected, 
and  came  forward  to  say  a  few  explanatory  words,  to  unlock  the  door, 
and  stir  the  dull  grey  ashes  that  were  lazily  burning  in  the  grate : 
and  then  she  returned  to  her  own  house,  leaving  poor  Libbie  standing 
alone  with  the  big  chest  in  the  middle  of  the  house-place  floor,  with 
no  one  to  say  a  word  to  (even  a  commonplace  remark  would  have 
been  better  than  this  dull  silence),  that  could  help  her  to  repel  the 
fast-coming  tears. 

Dixon  and  his  wife,  and  their  eldest  girl,  worked  in  factories,  and 
were  absent  all  day  from  the  house :  the  youngest  child,  also  a  little 
girl,  was  boarded  out  on  the  week-days  at  the  neighbour's  where  the 
door-key  was  deposited ;  but  although  busy  making  dirt-pies,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  court,  when  Libbie  came  in,  she  was  too  young  to  care 
much  about  her  parents*  new  lodger.  Libbie  knew  that  she  was  to 
sleep  with  the  elder  girl  in  the  front  bedroom,  but,  as  you  may  fancy, 
it  seemed  a  liberty  even  to  go  upstairs  to  take  off  her  things,  when  no 
one  was  at  home  to  marshal  the  way  up  the  ladder-like  steps.  So  she 
could  only  take  off  her  bonnet,  and  sit  down,  and  gaze  at  the  now 
blazing  fire,  and  think  sadly  on  the  Past,  and  on  the  lonely  creature 
she  was  in  this  wide  world* — father  and  mother  gone,  her  little 
brother  long  since  dead — he  would  have  been  more  than  nineteen  had 
he  been  alive,  but  she  only  thought  of  him  as  the  darling  baby ;  her 
only  friends  (to  call  friends)  living  far  away  at  their  new  house  :  her 
employers,  kind  enough  people  in  their  way,  but  too  rapidly  twirling 
round  on  this  bustling  earth  to  have  leisure  to  think  of  the  little  work- 
woman, excepting  when  they  wanted  gowns  turned,  carpets  mended, 
or  household  linen  darned  ;  and  hardly  even  the  natural  though  hidden 
hope  of  a  young  girl's  heart,  to  cheer  her  on  with  the  bright  ^nsions  of 
a  home  of  her  own  at  some  future  day,  where,  loving  and  beloved,  she 
might  fulfil  a  woman's  dearest  duties. 

For  Libbie  was  very  plain,  as  she  had  known  so  long  that  the 
consciousness  of  it  had  ceased  to  mortify  her.  You  can  hardly  live  in 
Manchester  without  having  some  idea  of  your  personal  appearance  :  the 
factory  lads  and  lasses  take  good  care  of  that. 

While  Libbie  was  musing,  and  quietly  crying,  under  the  pictures 
her  fancy  had  conjured  up,  the  Dixons  came  dropping  in,  and  surprised 
her  with  her  wet  cheeks  and  quivering  lips. 

She  almost  wished  to  have  the  stillness  again  that  had  so  oppressed 
her  an  hour  ago,  they  talked  and  laughed  so  loudly  and  so  much,  and 
bustled  about  so  noisily  over  everything  they  did.  Dixon  took  hold 
of  one  iron  handle  of  her  box,  and  helped  her  to  bump  it  upstairs, 
while  his  daughter  Anne  followed  to  see  the  unpacking,  and  what  sort 
of  clothes '  little  sewing  body  had  gotten.*    Mrs.  Dixon  rattled  out 
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for  her  previonslj  agreed  payment  in  case  of  working  at  borne;  and 
.they  would  fain  have  taught  her  to  drink  rum  in  her  tea,  assuring  her 
that  she  should  have  it  for  nothing  and  welcome.  But  they  were  too 
^touchy,  too  prosperous,  too  much  absorbed  in  themselyes,  to  take  off 
Libbie's  feeling  of  solitariness;  not  half  as  much  as  did  the  little  face  by 
day,  and  the  shadow  by  night,  of  him  with  whom  she  had  never  yet 
exchanged  a  word. 

Her  idea  was  this ;  her  mother  came  from  the  east  of  England, 
where,  as  perhaps  you  know,  they  have  the  pretty  custom  of  sending 
presents  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  \yith  the  donor's  name  unknown,  and  of 
course  tho  mystery  constitutes  half  the  enjoyment.  The  fourteenth  of 
February  was  Libbie's  birthday  too,  and  many,  a  year,  in  the  happy  days  of 
old,  had  her  mother  delighted  to  surprise  her  with  some  little  gift,  of 
which  she  more  than  half  guessed  the  giver,  although  each  Valentine's 
day  the  manner  of  its  arrival  was  varied.  Since  then  the  fourteenth  of 
February  had  been  the  dreariest  day  of  all  the  year,  because  the  most 
haunted  by  memories  of  departed  happiness.  But  now,  this  year, 
if  she  could  not  have  the  old  gladness  of  heart  herself,  she  would  try 
and  brighten  the  life  of  another.  She  would  save,  and  she  would 
screw,  but  she  would  buy  a  canary  and  a  cage  for  that  poor  little  laddie 
opposite,  who  wore  out  his  monotonous  life  with  so  few  pleasures,  and 
so  much  pain. 

I  doubt  I  may  not  tell  you  here  of  the  anxieties  and  the  fears,  of 
the  hopes  and  the  self-sacnficcs, — all,  perhaps,  small  in  the  tangible 
cflect  as  the  widow's  mite,  yet  not  the  le^  marked  by  the  viewless 
angels  who  go  about  continually  among  us, — which  varied  Libbie^s 
life  before  she  accomplished  her  purpose.  It  is  enough  to  say  it  was 
accomplished.  The  very  day  before  the  fourteenth  she  found  time  to 
go  with  her  half-guinea  to  a  barber's  who  lived  near  Albemarle-street, 
and  who  was  famous  for  his  stock  of  sipging-birds.  There  are 
enthusiasts  about  all  sorts  of  things,  both  good  and  bad,  and  many  of 
the  weavers  in  Manchester  know  and  care  more  about  birds  than  any 
one  would  easily  credit.  Stubborn,  silent,  reserved  men  on  many 
things,  you  have  only  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  birds  to  light  up  tlieir 
faces  with  brightness.  ITiey  will  tell  you  who  won  the  prizes  at  the 
last  canary  show,  where  the  prize  birds  may  be  seen,  and  give  you  all 
the  details  of  those  funny,  but  pretty  and  interesting  mimicries  of  great 
people's  cattle-shows.  Among  these  amateurs,  Emanuel  Morris  tho 
barber  was.an  or^le. 

He  took  Libbie  into  his  little  back  room,  used  for  private  shaving 
of  modest  men,  who  did  not  care  to  be  exhibited  in  the  front  shop 
decked  out  in  the  full  glories  of  lather;  and  which  was  hung  round  with 
birds  in  rude  wicker  cages,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  won 
prizes,  and  were  consequently  honoured  with  gilt-wire  prisons.  Tho 
longer  and  thinner  the  body  of  the  bird  was,  the  more  admiration  it 
received,  as  far  as  external  beauty  went;  and  when  in  addition  to  this 
the  colour  was  deep  and  clear,  and  its  notes  strong  and  varied,  the  more 
did  Emanuel  dwell  upon  its  perfections.  But  these  were  all  prize  birds ; 
and  on  inquiry,  Libbie  heard,  with  some  litt|p  sinking  at  heart,  that 
their  price  ran  from  one  to  two  guineas. 

'  I  am  not  over-particular  as  to  shape  and  colour,'  said  she, '  I 
should  like  a  good  singer,  that's  all!* 
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She  dropped  a  little  in  EmanuePs  estimation.  However,  ho  showed 
her  his  good  singers,  but  all  were  above  Libbie's  racaus. 

*  After  all,  I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  singing  very  loud,  it 's 
but  a  noise  after  all;  and  sometimes  noise  fidgets  folks/ 

*  They  most  be  nesh  folks  as  is  put  out  with  the  singing  o*  birds,' 
replied  Emanuel,  rather  affronted. 

*  It's  for  one  who  is  poorly,'  said  Libbie,  deprecatingly. 

*  Well,*  said  he,  as  if  considering  the  matter,  *  folk  that  are  cranky, 
often  take  more  to  them  as  shows  'em  love,  than  to  them  as  is  clever 
and  gifted.  Happen  yo'd  rather  have  this'n,'  opening  a  cage-door,  and 
calling  to  a  dull-coloured  bird,  sitting  moped  up  in  a  comer,  *  Here, — 
Jupiter,  Jupiter!' 

The  bird  smoothed  its  feathers  in  an  instant,  and  uttering  a  little 
note  of  delight,  flew  to  Emanuel,  putting  his  beak  to  his  lips,  as  if 
kissing  him,  and  then,  perching  on  his  head,  it  began  a  gurgling 
warble  of  pleasure,  not  by  any  moans  so  varied  or  so  clear  as  the  song 
of  the  others,  but  which  pleased  Libbie  more;  for  she  was  always  one 
to  find  out  she  liked  the  gooseberries  that  were  accessible,  better  than 
the  grapes  that  were  beyond  her  reach.  The  price  too  was  just  right, 
so  she  gladly  took  possession  of  the  cage,  and  hid  it  under  her  cloak, 
preparatory  to  carrying  it  home.  Emanuel  meanwhile  was  giving  her 
directions  as  to  its  food,  with  all  the  minuteness  of  one  loving  his 
subject. 

*  Will  it  soon  get  to  know  any  one  ?'  asked  she. 

*  GKve  him  two  days  only,  and  you  and  he  '11  bo  as  thick  as  him  and 
me  are  now.  You  've  only  to  open  his  door,  and  call  him,  and  he  '11 
follow  you  round  the  room;  but  he'll  first  kiss  you,  and  then  perch  on 
your  head.  He  only  wants  laming,  which  I've  no  time  to  give  him,  to 
do  many  another  accomplishment.' 

*  What's  his  name  ?     I  did  not  rightly  catch  it.' 

*  Jtapiter, —  it's  not  common;  but  the  town's  o*erran  with  Bobbies 
and  Dickies,  and  as  my  birds  are  thought  a  bit  out  o*  the  way,  I  like 
to  have  better  names  for  'em  ;  so  I  just  picked  a  few  out  o'  my  lad's 
school-books.  It's  just  as  ready,  when  you're  used  to  it,  to  say  Jupiter 
as  Dicky.* 

*  I  tould  bring  my  tongue  round  to  Peter  better ;  would  he  answer 
to  Peter  ? '  asked  Libbie,  now  on  the  point  of  departing. 

'  Happen  he  might ;  but"  I  think  he'd  come  readier  to  the  three 
syllables.' 

On  ■•Valentine's  day,  Jupiter's  cage  was  decked  round  with  ivy 
leaves,  making  quite  a  pretty  wreath  on  the  wicker  work  ;  and  t^)  one 
of  them  was  pinned  a  slip  of  paper,  with  these  words  written  in  Libbie's 
best  round  hand : — 

^  Ftom  your  faithful  Valentine.  Please  take  notice  his  name  is 
Peter,  and  he'll  come  if  you  call  him,  after  a  bit.' 

But  little  work  did  Libbie  do  that  afternoon,  she  was  so  engaged  in 
watching  for  the  messenger  who  was  to  bear  her  present  to  her  little 
valentine,  and  run  away  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  up  the  canary,  and 
explained  to  whom  it  was  sent. 

At  last  he  came  ;  then  there  was  a  pause  before  the  woman  of  the 
house  was  at  liberty  to  take  it  upstairs.  Then  Libbie  saw  the  little 
face  flush  up  ii^to  a  bright  colour,  the  feeble  hands  tremble  with 
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delighted  eagerness,  the  head  bent  down  to  try  and  make  ont  tlie 
writing  (beyond  his  power,  poor  lad,  to  read),  the  raptnrons  tnming 
round  of  the  cage  in  order  to  see  the  canary  in  every  point  of  view, 
head,  tail,  wings,  and  feet ;  an  intention  in  which  Jupiter,  in  his  un> 
easiness  at  being  again  among  strangers,  did  not  second,  for  he  hopped 
round  so  as  continually  to  present  a  fall  front  to  the  boy.  It  was  a 
source  of  never-wearying  delight  to  the  little  fellow,  till  daylight  closed 
in;  he  evidently  forgot  to  wonder  who  had  sent  it  him  in  his  gladness 
at  his  possession  of  such  a  treasure ;  and  when  the  shadow  of  his 
mother  darkened  on  the  blind,  and  the  bird  had  been  exhibited,  Libbio 
saw  her  do,  what,  with  all  her  tenderness,  seemed  rarely  to  have  entered 
into  her  thoughts — she  bent  down  and  kissed  her  boy,  in  a  mother's 
sympathy  with  the  joy  of  her  child. 

The  canary  was  placed  for  the  night  between  the  little  bed  and 
window,  and  when  Libbie  rose  once,  to  take  her  accustomed  peep,  sho 
saw  the  little  arm  put  fondly  round  the  cage,  as  if  embracing  his  new 
treasure  even  in  his  sleep.  How  Jupiter  slept  this  first  night  is  quite 
another  thing. 

So  ended  the  first  day  in  Libbie's  three  eras  in  last  year. 


W^t  Otljimea  of  iEnglantr. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  GOXE, 
BISHOP  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  chimes,  the  chimes  of  mother-land,   Where  windows  tint  the  holy  light 

Of  England  green  and  old,  On  priestly  head  that  falls. 

That  out  from  fane  and  ivied  tower  And  stain  the  florid  tracery, 

A  thousand  years  have  tolled ;  And  bannor-dighted  walls ! 
How  glorious  mast  their  music  he, 

As  breaks  the  hallowed  day.  And  then  those  Easter  hells  in  spring, 

And  calleth  with  a  seraph's  voice  Those  glorious  Easter  chimes  ! 

A  nation  np  to  pray !  How  loyally  they  hail  thee  round, 

Old  queen  of  holy  times ! 

Those  chimes  that  tell  a  thousand  tales,  From  hill  to  hill,  like  sentinels, 

Sweet  tales  of  olden  time,  Responsively  they  cry. 

And  ring  a  thousand  memories  And  sing  the  rising  of  the  Lord, 

At  vesper  and  at  prime  1  From  vale  to  mountain  high ! 
At  bridal  and  at  burial. 

For  cottager  and  king,  j  j^^^          ^^^^^  ^^  mother-land. 

Those  chimes,  those  glonous  Christian  ^j^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

TT     ^?J"^^^'i,    XV             I  And  bless  the  Lord  that  I  am  sprung  . 

How  blessedly  they  sing !  q^  ^^^^  ^1^  English  Une ; 

Those  chimes,  those  chimes  of  mother-  -^')l^\^t,*  ^  J,  ^^^l^  ^f  1?^ 

jand  ^^^^  Enriand's  glory  tells,— 

Upon  a  Christmas  mom,  ^%  »^^e  i^  ^^^^^J  ^ )^^  }f^^, 

Outbreaking  as  the  angels  did  ^^^  ^^^^  y®  Chnstian  bells  I 

For  a  Redeemer  bom  !  , ,    .     « , 

How  merrily  they  call  afar,  -And  heir  of  her  ancestral  fame, 

To  cot  and  Baron's  hall.  Though  far  away  my  birth, 

With  holly  decked  and  misdetoe.  Thee,  too,  I  love,  my  Forest-land, 

To  keep  the  festival !  The  joy  of  all  the  eartlj ;             . 

For  thine  thy  mother's  voice  shalClfe, 

The  chimes  of  England,  how  they  peal  And  here,  where  God  is  .King, . 

From  tower  and  gothio  pile.  With  English  chimes,  from  Christian. 

Where  hymn  and  swelling  anthem  flll  spires. 

The  dim  cathedral  aisle ;  The  wilderness  shall  ring.     "  . 


STije  ©otitttrfi  ©lerBgrnan. 


NEAR  yonder  copse,  where  once  the 
garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower 

grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shmbs  the 

place  disclose. 
The  village  Preacher's  modest  mansion 

rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a- 

year; 
remote  from  towns,  he  ran  his  godly 

race, 
Kor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to 

change,  his  place ; 
Unpractised  he  to  fa^i),  or  seek  for 

power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  Taiying 

hour; 
Far  pther  aims  his  heart  had  learned 

to  prize, 
More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than 

to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  theyagrant 

train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved 

their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his 

guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged 

breast, .  • 
The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer 

proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his 

claims  allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night 

away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow 

done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how 

fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man 

learned  to  glow. 
And*  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to 

scan, 
His  i)ity  gavaere  charily  began. 
Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his 
.    pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  Virtue's 

side ; 


But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and 

felt  for  all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment 

tries, 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  ofi'spring  to 

the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull 

delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the 

way. 
Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life 

was  laid) 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns 

dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his 

control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling 

soul ; 
Comfort  came  down   the    trembling 

wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered 

praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unafi'ected 

grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  firom   his  lips  prevailed   with 

double  sway ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scofi*,  remained 

to  pray. 
The  Service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing 

wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the 

■good  man's  smile : 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ex- 
pressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their 

cares  distressed ; . 
To  them  his  hea^rt,  his  love,  his  griefs, 

were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest 

in  heaven : 
As  some  tall  clifi*,  that  lifts  its  awful 

form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves 

the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling 

clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunjihihe  settles  on  its  head. 

Goldsmith. 


iLaurentiu0« 

AUKENTIUS,  or  St.  Lawrence,  is  one  of  tbe  martyrs  of 

the  earlj  Church,  whose  fame  for  holiness  and  coarago 

was  so  great,  that,  although  he  suffered  martyrdom  in 

Rome,  yet  even  in  the  far-off  British  Isles  there  are  about 

two  hundred  and  fifty  churches  that  bear  his  name. 

Laurentius  was  Archdeacon  of  Home  at  the  time  of  the  eighth 

general  persecution,  under  Valerian.     Sixtus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was 

seized  and  led  forth  to  death.     Laurentius  followed  him  weeping,  not 
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because  he  lamented  his  martyrdom,  but  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
share  it. 

After  the  Bishop^s  death,  tradition  says  that  Laurentius  turned 
into  money  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Church,  sold  its  possessions,  assem- 
bled the  poor  Christians  of  the  city,  and  distributed  all  among  them. 
The  Emperor,  hearing  of  this  largess,  thought  that  the  Christians  had 
some  hidden  wealth,  and  sununoned  Laurentius  to  bis  presence,  and 
commanded  him  to  give  up  the  riches  of  the  Church. 

Laurentius  promised  to  bring  forth  all  that  he  had  on  an  appointed 
day,  and  ho  was  told  that  deatli  would  be  the  penalty  if  he  failed  to 
fulfil  his  promise. 

Then  Laurentius  gathered  together  many  poor  Christian  widows 
and  orphans,  and  having  assembled  them  in  his  church,  he  invited  the 
Emperor  to  come  and  see  his  treasures. 

The  tyrant  was  furious  at  the  disappointment,  but  Laurentius  calmly 
replied : — *  These  are  the  riches  of  the  Church,  for  what  treasures  has 
Christ  more  precious  than  those  in  whom  He  says  that  He  Himself  is? 
It  is  written,  "  Forasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  unto  me."  The  earthly  gold  that  you  covet  is  the  root  of  all  evil 
and  misery,  but  these  are  the  children  of  light,  which  is  the  true  wealth. 
The  saintly  maidens  and  holy  widows  are  the  gems  and  jewels  of  the 
Church,  arrayed  in  these  she  is  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Christ,  her  spouse ; 
take  them,  and  adoni  your  city.*- 

Then  Laurentius  was  seized  and  condemned  to  torture,  unless  he 
would  renounce  Christ,  but  all  the  efforts  of  his  tormentors  were 
"nnavailing,  and  ho  was  sentenced  to  die.  Tradition  says,  that  an  iron 
frame,  shaped  like  a  gridiron,  was  prepared,  and  heated  red-hot  by  live 
coals  underneath,  and  on  this  the  martyr  was  bound  with  chains,  and 
died  in  agony,  which  he  bore  with  such  patience  that  he  won  several  of 
tlio  beholders  to  the  true  faith.  His  martyrdom  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  on  August  10th,  a.d.  258. 

h  Zfit  m^isiUixn  of  t^t  Bt\Xi»y 

:"  FROM  MALACHI   TO   ST.  MATTHEW. 

■t     BT  OEOROE  VENABLES,  8.C.L.,  VICAR  OF  BT.  MATTHBW*S,  LEICESTEB, 

|AVE  not  many  students  of  the  Bible  often  desired  to  know 
what  happened  between  the  day  when  Malachi,  the  last  of 
'the  goo.dly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,'  closed  the  sacred 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  his  brief  but  solenm 
warnings,  and  that  period  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  when 
angels  sang  the  Christmas  Carol  of  peace  on  earth  and  glory  in  the 
highest,  and  proclaimed  the  great  fact  for  which  ages  had  yearned, 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Many  persons,  we  believe,  are 
often  saying  : — We  wish  to  know  something  of  the  story  of  Israel 
during  that  interval — we  know  that  ten  tribes  were  taken  captive 
when  Shftlmanezer,  the  King  of  Assyria,  besieged  Samaria  for  three 
years,  and  took  it,  and  carried  Israel  captive  l>eyond  the  Euphrates, 
because  we  read  that  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings,*  and  we  have  under- 
Rtood  that  these  ten  tribes  have  been  either  lost  or  else  have  become 
mingled  with  the  two  other  tribes — we  laiow  also  that  the  Captivity 

♦  2  Kings,  xvii.  xviii. 
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dates  from  about  721  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ — we  know  that 
the  two  tribes  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin  continued  under  the  rightful 
king  over  Israel,  after  the  ten  tribes  were  removed,  and  also  that  these 
two  tribes  themselves  were,  in  the  year  B.C.  606,  taken  into  captivity 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Jews  continuing  their  course  of 
wickedness  till  then,  in  spite  of  the  most  faithful  warnings  of  Jeremiah 
and  other  of  God's  prophets  who  entreated  them  to  turn  back  to  Grod, 
but  in  vain — and  we  also  know  that  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  Cyrus 
the  Great,  who  became  king  over  the  Medes  and  Persians,  conquered 
the  Babylonian  power  altogether,  and  allowed  the  Jews,  if  they  liked, 
to  return  to  their  own  land  again* — but  we  wish  to  gain  a  little  clearer 
insight  into  the  history  of  the  Jews  between  that  time  and  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour. 

And  it  is  for  such  as  these  that  we  purpose  (God  helping  us)  to 
sketch  the  history  of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  (otlen 
called  *  the  Jews ')  between  the  time  of  the  permission  6^  Cyrus  lor 
their  return  and  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  will,  therefore,  take  us  back 
a  little  further  than  Malachi,  who  preached  b.c.  397. 

In  536  B.C.  then,  Cyrus  allowed  any  Jews,  who  thought  well  to  do 
so,  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  the  country  around.  Some  fifty  thousand 
returned  that  same  year  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,f  others  followed, 
and,  amidst  many  cruel  and  bitter  oppositions  from  their  enemies  the 
Samaritans,  the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  515  b.c. 
It  is  believed  by  some,  that  a  few  of  all-  the  twelve  tribes  returned  at 
this  time,  but,  although  this  is  quite  possible,  it  is  rather  uncertain. 
Ezra  acted  as  governor  for  some  years.  He  died  b.c.  445,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Nehcmiah.J 

Although  the  Jews  were  thus  allowed  to  return  home,  and  to  enjoy 
much  freedom  in  their  own  land,  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of 
Persia.  Amongst  the  kings  who  ruled  over  Persia  after  Cyrus  was 
,Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  king  who 
married  the  Jewess  Esther, — that  Esther  who,  in  God's  providence, 
delivered  the  Jews  from  a  complete  massacre. §  He  died  about  425 
B.C.     The  Persian  power  declined  rapidly  imderhim. 

In  408  B.C.  Sanballat,  a  Samaritan,  who  was  very  envious  of  the 
Jews,  obtained  permission  from  Darius  Nothns,  then  king  over  Persia, 
to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Sanballat  then  placed  Manasseh 
there  as  a  high-priest.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat,  and  son  of  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  Joiada.  Thus  a  kind  of  religious  worship,  very 
like  that  ordained  of  God  for  the  Jews,  but  intended  to  be  in  rivalry  of 
it,  was  set  up  at  Samaria.  || 

The  high-priests,  however,  of  the  true  religion  at  Jerusalem  were 

♦  Foretold  by  Isidah,  xliv.  26  to  end ;  xlv.  1  to  4 ;  xlvi.  Jeremiali,  xxv.  0  to 
14 ;  and  recorded  by  Ezra,  i.  and  in  some  other  partR  of  Holy  Scripture. 

f  Notice  how  God  encouraged  them  afterwards  at  Jerusalem  by  Zechariah, 
chapters  iii.  and  iv.  also  by  Haggai  the  prophet 

♦  Ezra  is  believed  to  have  arranged  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  have  added  a  few  portions  which  were  needful  to  the  completion  of 
books,  which  portions  their  own  authors  conld  not  have  written :  as,  e.^.,  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy ;  Genesis,  zzxvi.  31 ;  Exodus,  xvi.  85. 

§  See  the  Book  of  Esther.  > 

(I  Note  Nehemiah*8  remark  hereon — Nehemiah,  xiii.  28.  These  facts  will 
explain  the  inquiry  made  of  our  Lord  by  the  woman  of  Samaria— St.  John,  iv.  20. 
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from  Ijeaven  ;  and  the  commonest  thing  may  become  precious  by  being 
given  in  some  particular  way.  A  soldier  receives  a  medal  or  a  clasp,  which 
in  intrinsic  value  may  be  worth  a  few  shillings,  but  because  it  is  tlie 
mark  of  approbation  of  valour  given  by  the  Queen,  the  soldier  would 
not  part  with  it  for  fifty  times  its  value.  A  piece  of  ribbon  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  bo  the  highest  human  decoration.  And  so,  to 
talce  a  higher  example,  water  becomes  the  vehicle  of  grace  when  used 
in  baptism  by  the  conmiand  of  Christ;  and  bread  -and  wine,  when 
used  by  the  same  command,  become  full  of  mystery,  as  the  Sacrament 
of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  Infant 
Lord  receiving  a  common  Jewish  name,  we  must  remember  that  that 
name  was  consecrated  by  coming  direct  from  heaven  ;  it  was  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  appearing  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  that  named  that  Child ; 
and  so,  though  it  had  an  earthly  form  and  an  earthly  meaning,  it  had  a 
heavenly  atmosphere  about  it ;  and  when  the  angel  gave  as  the  reason 
for  the  choice  of  the  name,  that  the  Child  was  bom  to  save  His  people 
fi'om  their  sins,  all  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  name  was  taken  away, 
and  the  infant  Jesus  was  marked  from  the  cradle  by  the  name  that  He 
bore  as  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  mankind. 

4.  Still  further,  the  force  of  the  name  is  brought  out  by  St.  Matthew 
in  a  very  striking  mannner,  through  the  contrast  in  which  he  puts  it 
with  another  name  which  had  been  given  to  Christ.  St.  Matthew 
recalls  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  Virgin  which  should 
bring  forth  a  son.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  many  Jews, 
besides  St.  Matthew,  regarded  that  prophecy  aa  belonging  to  Messiah. 
The  Jews,  as  you  know,  had  long  been  looking  out  for  Him  of  whom 
the  prophet  spake ;  there  were  many  who  were  said,  like  Simeon,  to  be 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ;  they  saw  evident  though  mys- 
terious assurance  in  the  types  and  prophecies  of  the  old  covenant,  that 
in  some  way  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  was  to  be  revealed,  and  a  Messiah  to 
appear;  and,  being  thus  persuaded,  they  would  be  sure  to  apply  to 
Messiah  the  prophetic  language  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  What  St.  Matthew  did,  therefore,  was,  not 
to  apply  that  language  for  the  first  time  to  Messiah,  but  to  apply  it 
to  the  babe  which  Mary  bore  in  Bethlehem ;  and  he  saw  no  difficulty 
in  doing  Uiis,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  prophet  declared  that 
the  child  of  which  he  spake  should  be  called  *  Emmanuel,  Grod  with 
us.'  He  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  tremendous  contrast  of  Jesus  and 
Emmanuel;  he  first  tells  us  that  the  babe  bom  in  Bethlehem  was 
called  by  the  common  human  name  of  Jesus,  and  then  he  tells  us 
that  this  was  the  child  of  whom  Isaiah  prophesied,  and  who  was  called 
Emmanuel, 

Neither,  perhaps,  do  many  of  us  see  the  difficulty  to  which  I  refer : 
Jesus  and  Emmanuel  are  so  mixed  up  in  our  minds,  they  are  so 
identified  by  hymns  which  we  have  learned  since  we  were  children, 
and  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  that  they  strike  us  in  the  same  manner, 
they  mean  to  us  the  same  thing ;  the  name  of  Jesus  has  been  so  con- 
secrated by  Him  who  bore  it,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  see  the 
meanness  of  its  material,  and  the  infinite  leap  that  separates  it  from 
Emmanuel,  or  *  God  wiih  us ; '  and  yet  there  is  an  infinite  leap,  and  I 
do  not  know  anything  which  tends  more  to  make  us  understand  our 
Lord's  nature  and  to  realise  the  infinite  mystery  of  godliness,  than  th« 
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manner  in  which  St.  ^fatthew,  on  the  first  page  of  his  Gospel,  carries 
us,  as  it  were,  without  an  effort  across  the  chasm.  '  Thoa  shalt  call 
His  name  Jesns,'  so  said  the  angel  from  heaven.  *A11  this  was  done,' 
says  St.  Matthew,  because  ancient  prophecy  had  declared  that  a  child 
should  be  bom,  whose  name  should  be  called  '  Emmanuel,  God  with 
us.*  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  clearer  declaration  of  our  Lord's 
divine  character,  any  more  complete  union  of  the  human  and  divine  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

5.  And  perhaps  this  will  help  us  to  understand  why  the  name  of 
Jesus  should  be  such  a  name  of  power.  Our  Lord  promised,  as  you 
will  remember,  that  great  works  should  be  done  in  His  Name;  and  when 
we  look  for  the  interpretation  of  this  promise  in  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles,  as  recorded  especially  in  the  book  of  Acts,  we  find  that  the 
name  which  they  used  was  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  Thus,  for  example, 
when  that  lame  man  begged  of  Peter  and  John  at  the  Beautiful  Gate 
of  the  Temple,  Peter  said,  *  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 
rise  up  and  walk  I '  You  might  have  fancied  that,  in  performing  a 
miracle,  all  that  spoke  of  manhood  might  well  have  been  cast  aside,  and 
some  name  used  which  would  more  entirely  speak  of  Godhead :  but  the 
Apdstles  did  not  think  thus  ;  not  merely  Jesus,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — 
the  name  thus  identified  in  the  plainest,  simplest  manner  with  our 
Lord's  human  life, — and  the  miracle,  therefore,  attributed,  without 
hesitation  or  doubt,  to  the  power  of  the  Lord's  human  name.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  what  I  have  just  now  been  saying ;  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  the  human  and  divine  became  one,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  was  to  rehearse  the 
Divine  condescension  which  brought  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  He  became  a  man  like  ourselves,  and  took  the 
manhood  into  God. 

G.  But  the  name  of  Jesus  is  something  still  more  than  a  name  of 
power.  It  is  wonderful  that  miracles  should  have  been  wrought  by  it, 
wonderful  that  the  lame  should  have  been  made  to  walk,  and  other 
mighty  deeds  done  through  the.  potency  of  this  name, — but  there  is 
something  more  wonderful  still  ;  it  is  the  glory  which  has  been  put 
upon  the  name  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God.  *  God  hath  highly  exalted 
Him,'  says  the  Apostle,  spealung  of  our  blessed  Lord,  '  and  given  Him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  Name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.'  Now  this  glorification  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  more  wonderful  than  its 
power.  For  observe  how  wide-spread  the  glory  is  :  it  is  not  only  this 
world  to  which  it  extends,  though  that  is  sufficiently  amazing ;  it  is 
amazing  simply  as  a  matter  of  fad^' amazing  to  an  infidel  as  much  as  to 
a  believer — ^perhaps  more  so — that  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  should 
be  mentioned  after  eighteen  hundred  years  with  so  much  reverence  by 
so  many  persons :  it  is  a  fact  which  you  cannot  get  over ;  in  the  most 
thoughtful  and  refined  nations  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  name  mentioned 
in  the  same  manner  and  tone  as  the  name  of  Jesus ;  the  wisest  men, 
and  the  proudest  men,  and  the  strongest  men,  are  not  ashamed  to 
bow  their  heads  as  the  name  passes  their  lips  ;  and  any  one  who  should 
speak  against  the  name,  or  mention  it  rudely,  we  simply  regard  as  very 
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foolish  or  very  bad ;  and  therefore  the  illostration  which  we  are  able 
to  witness  with  our  own  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Apostles  words  just 
quoted  is  sufficiently  striking.  But  what  shall  we  say,  if  we  go  in 
imagination  to  those  regions  which  eyes  and  ears  cannot  reach  ?  what , 
shall  we  say,  if  we  think  of  the  population  of  heaven,  the  vast  company 
of  angels  and  spirits,  and  it  may  be  also  the  vast  company  of  hell, 
all  bowing  to  this  same  name,  aU  acknowledging  its  majesty,  all  con- 
fessing its  power  ?  I  believe  that  the  words  of  St.  Panl,  which  I  have 
just  now  quoted,  are  the  true  and  grandest  commentary  upon  the  Feast 
of  the  Circumcision.  In  the  human  imposition  of  a  name,  borne  by 
many  before  and  by  many  since,  a  significant  but  common  name,  we  see 
the  mark  of  the  condescension  and  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God; 
in  the  glory  put  upon  that  nfune,  a  glory  stretching  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  time  and  space,  stretching  out  into  eternity  and  comprehending 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  unseen, — in  that  glory  we  see  what  honour 
God  has  put  upon  Him  who  cast  all  honour  away,  how  infinitely  He  has 
exalted  Him  Who  was  content  to  humble  Himself  for  our  sakes. 

Now,  what  is  the  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  ? 
I  have  endeavoured  to  put  before  you  some  plain  thoughts  concerning 
the  name  which  was  given  to  Him  who  was  bom  on  Christmas  day  ; 
and  of  course  I  have  done  so  for  a  practical  purpose,  and  it  is  this — 
I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  you  cannot  sufficiently  love, 
honour,  and  glory  in  that  holy  name  of  Jesus.  Even  that  practice, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  primitive  times,  of  bowing  the  head 
when  we  hear  the  name,  is  most  useful,  most  admirable ;  do  not  think 
that  it  is  foolish  or  superstitious ;  it  is  no  more  foolish  or  superstitious 
than  to  take  oflf  your  hat  when  you  bow,  or  to  stand  uncovered  when 
you  hear  *  God  save  the  Queen : '  these  outward  signs  have  all  an  inward 
meaning,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  any  one  will  find  advantage  to  his 
soul  from  the  mere  custom  of  reverently  bowing  his  head  when  he  hears 
the  name  of  Jesus  mentioned.  But  of  course  our  reverence  for  the 
name  must  go  beyond  this ;  and  the  sound  of  it  ought  to  be  to  us  simply 
the  sweetest  sound  that  our  ears  ever  hear,  the  sound  most  full  of  joy, 
most  suggestive  of  grateful  thoughts,  most  eloquent  of  God's  love, 
most  prophetic  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  It  may  not  in  these  days  cause 
lame  men  to  walk,  as  it  did  from  the  mouths  of  Apostles ;  but  it  will 
do  greater  works  still ;  it  will  soften  hearts  which  no  other  power  can 
soften,  and  bring  sinners  to  repentance,  and  wandering  souls  back  to 
God  :  it  will  do  this,  not  by  any  magic  process,  but  by  bringing  to  mind 
all  that  Jesus  did,  and  all  that  He  suffered  for  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
epitome  of  His  life :  he  who  believes  in  Jesus,  believes  in  Him  Who. 
being  God  became  man ;  he  who  loves  Jesus,  loves  Him  Who  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  was  content  to  die  for  it ;  he  who  preaches  Jesus, 
preaches  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;  and  he  who  forgets  Jesus, 
or  despises  Him,  or  rejects  Him,  forgets  or  despises  or  rejects  that  *  only 
name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  must  be  saved.' 
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HERE  is  nothing  more  miserable  than  a  dog  m  a  crowd. 
Whether  that  crowd  be  of  its  own  kind,  or  whether  it  be 
a  crowd  of  human  beings. 

It  is  hard  lines  for  a  young  hound  to  get  used  to  kennel - 
life  and  diet.  They  do  get  used  to  it  and  eren  fond  of  it ; 
just  as  a  soldier  does  to  barracks  and  his  regiment,  a  schoolboy  to  his 
fellows,  a  sailor  to  his  ship  and  crew.  Any  one  of  these  will  generally 
gladly  exchange  this  public  sort  of  life  to  an  individual  one ;  and 
although  an  old,  pensioned-off  hound,  if  ho  could  talk,  might  sentiment- 
alise over  his  kennel  days  and  companions,  and  perhaps  wag  his  tail 
with  becoming  affection  when  accident  brought  him  back  to  the  old 
flags,  yet  ho  would  be  as  loth  to  give  up  his  liberty  again  for  the  rough- 
life  on  the  benches  and  the  bullying  of  the  whip,  as  the  emancipated 
schoolboy  would  like  to  go  back  again  to  fagging  and  tasks. 

Go  into  an  exhibition  of  dogs,  or  into  a  dealer's  place,  and  you  will 
find  either  weary  resignation  or  misery  on  every  face.  But  more 
wretched  even  than  these,  is  the  dog  hunting  for  his  master  in  the 
dense  traffic  of  a  thoroughfare,  or  crowd,  or  in  a  fair.  More  wretched 
than  all  is  the  poor  dog  who  has  no  master  to  seek ;  who  has  been 
turned  adrift,  or  lost  on  purpose,  or  left  ^  to  take  hia  chance '  by  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  thoughtless  or  wicked,  which  are  truly  cruelty. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  English,  that  there  were  kind 
hearts  fomid,  who,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  founded  the  Hospital  for  Lost 
and  Stray  Dogs  in  Ijondon.  I  only  hope  it  has  been,  or  will  be, 
imitated  in  all  large  centres  of  population.  Many  a  poor  little  forsaken 
dog,  who  sadly  and  shyly  trots  after  the  owner  of  a  face,  which,  to  his 
weary  eyes,  looked  as  if  it  might  give  help,  is  reluctantly,  and  sometimes 
cruelly,  sent  back,  because  the  said  individual  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  dog. 

Now,  in  London,  he  has  only  to  send  it  to  the  nearest  police-station, 
or  direct  to  the  hospital,  where  I  have  satisfied  myself  the  animals  are 
as  well  cared  for  as  circumstances  permit,  and  where  they  really  have  a 
chance  of  a  master,  or,  in  default,  of  being  put  out  of  misery  with  as 
little  pain  as  possible. 

One  day  last  year,  I  saw  in  Oxford  Street,  between  the  Circus  and 
Berners  Street,  the  dog  whose  picture  is  on  the  preceding  page,  stand- 
ing near  a  lamp-post,  wealc  and  dull.  He  never  looked  up.  He  was 
a  strong-limbed,  sharp-nosed  colley  puppy,  at  the  ungainly  age  of  from 
five  to  seven  months.  I  patted  him  gently,  but  he  bent  under  that.  I 
took  him  up,  and  carri&d  him  to  a  friend's  house,  where  he  had  some 
water — he  was  too  tired  to  eat — and  soon  fell  asleep.  An  hour  or  two 
restored  him  enough  to  eat  some  food,  and  I  then  put  him  into  a 
stable  close  by,  where  I  was  known.  After  a  few  hours  I  went  back 
for  him ;  he  was  still  asleep.  The  moment  he  woke,  he  knew  mc, 
which  he  showed  in  a  very  quiet  way.  He  behaved  like  a  gentleman. 
I  put  him  in  a  Hansom  cab,  and  took  him  to  a  livery  stable  near  my 
own  home. 

I  was  prevented  from  seeing  him  again  for  several  days ;  he  was 

rested,  and  full  of  joy,  when  we  again  met,     I  at  once  took  him  for  a 

walk,  and,  to  my  great  pleasure,  got  him  a  good  home  that  same 

evening  at  my  butcher's.     The  dog  never  forgot  me.     I  went  out  of 
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town  for  some  w^eks,  after  settling  him  in  his  new  abode,  and  was 
certainly  not  thinking  of  him,  when  one  evening,  after  my  return,  I 
heard  something  scampering  behind  me,  and  presently  felt  a  cold  nose 
in  my  hand.  It  was  Wolf,  for  so  I  had  named  him.  I  let  him  come 
^^th  me,  and  took  him  a  walk  towards  Westbumia.  I  found  he  was 
shy  of  being  handled,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  over  a 
canal  bridge.  No  doubt  he  recollected  some  misadventure.  I  brought 
him  back  to  his  master,  where  he  was  gladly  welcomed  and  willingly 
remained.  He  would  often  follow  rac  in  that  way,  and  one  day,  as  I 
was  in  a  cab,  he  galloped  after  that.  I  had  not  time  to  take  him  home, 
and  I  was  sorry  to  miss  him  in  the  thick  of  a  Saturday  evening 
crowd  in  the  Edgeware  Road.  However,  he  was  homo  long  before 
I  returned.  I  found  that  he  made  it  his  duty,  every  day,  to  see  his 
master's  children  to  school,  and  to  fetch  them  again  at  the  proper  time, 
without  being  told. 

I  do  not  think  he  liked  the  shop,  or  cared  for  sheep ;  but  he  was  a 
good  wat<;h-dog,  and  only  too  fond  of  fighting.  He  would  stand  up  to 
a  mastiif  and  Newfoundland ;  but  also,  unfortunately,  he  would  turn 
against  lesser  foes.  This  failing  drove  him  again  into  the  wide  world. 
He  attacked  a  pet  dog,  belonging  to  a  new  and  much-coveted  customer 
of  his  master,  on  her  first  visit  to  the  shop.  He  was,  therefore,  given 
to  a  large  cattle  jobber,  who  fancied  him,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  I 
felt  what  a  clever  animal  had  been  rescued  from  misery  in  this  instance. 
He  gave  much  pleasure  while  he  lived  with  his  first  master,  and  may 
be  a  valuable  help  to  the  present  one.  So  by  all  means  let  us  encourage 
the  Hospital  for  Stray  Dogs. 


FROM   MALACHI   TO   ST.   MATTHEW. 

BY  OEOROE  VENABLES,  S.O.L.,  YIGAB  OF  ST.  MATTHEW's,  LEICESTER. 

was  revealed  unto  Daniel,  and  recorded  by  him  in  his 
wonderful  book,  that  four  nations  or  kingdoms  would 
arise  in  succession  to  rule  over  the  world.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  or  the  Chaldean  power; 
the  next  was  the  Persian  kingdom  (Medo-Persic).  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  Jews  were  subjected  to  these  kingdoms 
or  dynasties,  and  how  the  Chaldean  kingdom  fell  before  Cyrus  the 
Persian ;  who  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  from  their  seventy  years' 
captivity  at  Babylon,  and  to  enjoy  most  of  their  privileges,  both  in 
church  and  state,  at  Jerusalem,  though  still  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Persian  dynasty.* 

This  Persian  power  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.     His 

*  It  may  be  useful  here  to  read  Daniel,  ii.,  especially  from  v.  19  to  45.  ^  The 
*  head  of  gold*  is  Babylonia  ;  the  *  silver'  part,  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  inferior  to 
Babylonia;  the  'brass*  portion  is  the  power  of  Grecia,  which  destroyed  the 
Persian ;  and  the  *  iron  legs,  with  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,'  signified  the 
most  powerful  Roman  dynasty,  which,  however,  was  ultimately  to  break  up — as 
it  has — and  we  now  look  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  verse  44.  Read  also 
chapter  iv,  where  the  ram  images  the  Persian  power,  the  he-goat  the  Grecian 
power,  which  destroyed  it :  and  verse  8  points  to  the  quadruple  partition  of  the 
Grecian  power  upon  the  sudden  death  of  its  mighty  chief. 
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father,  Philip  of  Macedon,  an  ambitions  man,  had  obtained  great  in- 
flnenco  in  Macedonia.  He  had  overthrown  some  of  the  Grecian  states 
at  the  battle  of  Chasronea;  then  he  assembled  the  leaders  of  all  the 
Greek  cities  and  states,  and  got  himself  chosen  Captain-general  of  all 
Greece  ;  so  that  Philip  of  Macedonia  became  also  Philip  of  Greece, 
and  proceeded  to  carry  on  a  strong  war  against  the  Persians. 

Philip,  however,  was  ronrdered,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alexander  (b.c.  336)  ;  who  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  an  army  of 
less  than  40,000,  encountered  five  times  that  number  of  Persians,  and 
overthrew  them  at  the  river  Granicus  ;  pushed  on  to  Gordium,  where 
he  cut '  the  Gordian  knot,'  which  it  had  been  said  could  be  loosened 
by  the  conqueror  of  Asia  only ;  and  soon  after  this  he  encountered 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  at  Issus.  Darius  was 
defeated,  and  his  army  of  600,000  suffered  a  slaughter  of  100,000 
men.  This,  in  effect,  was  fatal  to  the  Persian  kingdom,  although 
other  battles  were  fought  afterwards,  especially  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
B.o.  331,  which  brought  about  the  murder  of  Darius,  b.o.  339,  by 
some  of  his  own  people.     Alexander  wept  over  his  corpse. 

The  Persian  dynasty  being  thus  destroyed,  the  Jews  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  conquering  Alexander.  Circumstances  caused  him  to  lay 
siege  to  Tyre.*  While  so  doing  he  demanded  provisions  of  the  Jews, 
who,  being  under  oath  of  allegiance  to  Darius,  feared  to  obey  the 
demand,  the  high-priest  Jaddua  feeling  that  it  could  not  be  right  to 
assist  the  conqueror  of  the  Persian  king.  Tyre  was  taken,  and  Alex- 
ander set  out  in  great  wrath  to  punish  Jerusalem.  The  high-priest 
and  the  Jews  were  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  but — there  seems  no  fair 
,  reason  for  doubting  the  history — Jaddua  attired  himself  in  full  ponti- 
ficals, caused  the  priests  also  to  array  themselves  in  their  sacerdotal 
vestments,  and  ,tllji|  people  in  white  garments,  and  thus  arrayed, 
and  being  arranged  in  due  order,  they  solemnly  marched  forth  to  meet 
Alexander.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  he  was  overcome  by  the  spectacle, 
and  adored  the  name  of  God,  and  treated  the  high -priest  with  much 
veneration.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  this  unlooked-for  kindness  that 
some  time  before,  when  he  was  in  much  doubt  as  to  how  he  should 
proceed  against  the  Persians,  he  had  a  dream  or  vision,  in  which  this 
very  high-priest  appeared  to  him  and  encouraged  him.  Accordingly 
he  embraced  the  high-priest,  and  with  him  entered  Jerusalem,  and 
ofiered  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  in  the  Temple;  not,  indeed,  as  becoming 
a  true  worshipper  of  the  only  God,  but  as  recognising  Jehovah  to  be 
the  God  of  Israel.  It  is  said  also  that  Jad(fna  pointed  out  to  Alexander 
the  sacred  writings  of  Daniel,  which  foretold  his  successes  (Daniel,  viii. 
21 ;  xi.  3),  and  which  encouraged  him  in  further  exploits. 

All  these  things  rendered  Alexander  very  favourable  to  the  Jews. 
He  not  only  continued  to  them  all  existing  privileges,  but  on  their 
petition  he  allowed  them  full  freedom  to  use  their  own  laws  and  religion, 
almost  as  though  they  had  not  been  conquered,  and  especially  he 
excused  them  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh  year,  because,  accord- 
ing to  their  {Sabbatical)  law,  their  land  was  then  to  lie  at  rest. 

This,  then,  brings  us  another  step  onwards  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  after  their  Captivity  at  Babylon.  They  continued,  as  we  have 
seen,  until  about  332  b.c,  governed  by  their  high-priest,  but  subject 

*  Isaiah,  zziii.,  and  Eseldel,  zxvi.,  zziii.,  and  xxviiL 
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to  Persia,  end  pitting  tribnte  thereto.  Then  thej  passed  nnder  the 
sway  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  treated  them  with  even  greater 
kindneaa  than  the  Persians  had  done. 

But  the  reign  of  Alexander  was  brief.  He  was  in  man;  reBpecta 
a  great  man,  bnt,  alas  I  he  yielded  to  habits  of  intemperance,  and 
having  suffered  severely  from  a  fever,  he  come  to  Babylon,  where,  at 
a  banquet  given  by  him  to  his  ofHcere,  he  drank  excessively,  and  died 
DC,  323,  being  only  abont  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

We  must  try  to  ascertain  in  our  next  chapter  what  befell  the  Jews 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 


A  REFLECTION. 

BV  JAHBB  HILDTABD,  B.D.  RECTOH  OF  DiaOLDSSY. 

1A6T  night  I  canght  an  old  mouse  in  a  trap  I  had  newlj 
bought;  the  principle  of  which  is,  to  put  oatmeal  or  other 
bait  beyond  a  little  wooden  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  trap, 
by  walking  over  which  the  weight  of  the  mouse  sets  at 
liberty  the  wire  which  keeps  the  door  suspended  behind  it, 
and  that,  instantly  falling,  cnta  off  its  escape.  Many  thoughts  are 
suggested  by  this  incident,  bnt  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  only. 


On  the  New  Mbuse-Trap. 


First,  this  mouse,  being  an  old  one,  had  no  doubt  had  considerablo 
experience  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  traps,  and  would  not  easily  have 
been  taken  by  them ;  it  was  deluded  by  the  novelty  of  the  present  one, 
where  the  usual  artifice  of  a  hook  and  bait  is  avoided,  and  all  appear- 
ance of  deceit  kept  carefully  out  of  view. 

So  many  a  grown  youth,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  has  learned 
wisdom  by  previous  miscarriages,  nevertheless,  walking  in  his  own  fancied 
security,  finds  himself  some  day  miserably  taken  in  by  the  delusive 
appearance  of  a  new  temptation,  of  which  he  thinks  *  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  just  trying  iV 

Again,  this  mouse  was  entrapped  in  the  simple  act  of  walking  over 
a  little  plank — but  then  he  was  on  the  road  to  steal,  and  only  hoped  to 
escape  detection.  So  many  a  grown  female  will  walk  into  the  public 
dancing-room  or  gin-palace  and  thinks  within  herself,  *  Thus  far  will 
I  go,  but  no  farther ; '  *  There  can  be  no  harm  in  just  seeing  what  they 
are  all  about.' 

The  mouse,  no  doubt,  walked  timidly  and  daintily  enough  up  its 
gently  inclined  prane,  and,  with  palpitating  heart,  more  than  once 
thought  of  turning  back.  But  while  in  the  act  of  hesitating,  his  own 
weight  turned  the  pivot  on  which  hung  his  fate ;  the  lid  fell,  and  his 
life  now  pays  the  forfeit  of  his  curiosity.  So  the  young  woman  would 
perhaps  gladly  turn  back  when  it  is  too  late ;  —  but  one  more  short  step 
— one  minute's  hesitation,  and  she  is  undone  for  ever. 

Before  consigning  this  poor  little  creature  to  its  now  inevitable  fate, 
another  thought  or  two  may  be  usefully  drawn  from  it,  insignificant 
though  it  be,  as  even  Solomon  moralises  npon  the  spider,  the  ant,  and 
the  coney. 

I  picture  to  myself  the  bitter  remorse  of  the  wretched  animal  as 
soon  as  it  discovers  the  nature  of  its  position.  There  it  is,  all  alone  in 
its  solitary  confinement,  with  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  ruminate  on  its 
impending  death.  What  anguish  it  feels,  what  heartache,  what  sad 
thoughts  of  its  humble  home,  and  snug  little  nest !  How  it  loathes  the 
tempting  bait  around  it,  though  it  has  no  better  employment  than  to 
eat  its  fill,  and  no  one  to  cry  halves.  The  horrid  thought  of  its  ap- 
proaching end  makes  it  nauseate  the  dainty  morsel,  and  it  will  even 
starve  sooner  than  touch  it.  It  gnaws,  instead,  the  jrusty  wires  of  its 
prison-house  in  a  vain  effort  to  find  a  way  of  escape.  It  would  com- 
pound freely  with  the  loss  of  a  limb,  as  a  rat  will  bite  off  its  own  leg 
to  escape  from  a  tooth-trap,  so  as,  at  any  price,  it  might  regain  its 
liberty ;  but  it  may  not  be. 

So  the  sinner,  having  been  tempted  unwittingly  from  the  path  of 
right,  and  having  made  at  last  some  desperate  slip — how  does  he  whip 
himself  with  unavailing  regrets,  and  late  repentance — he  cannot  recall 
the  Past  :  it  may  be  blotted  out  and  forgiven  by  the  mercy  of  his  Re- 
deemer,—  but  it  stands  fixed  for  ever  in  his  own  secret  thoughts — • 
*the  remembrance  of  it  is  grievous  unto  him,  the  burden  of  it  is 
intolerable.' 

Perhaps,  while  confined  in  his  narrow  cage,  this  poor  prisoner  of 
mine  was  visited  by  some  of  its  companions,  possibly  its  mate  or  off- 
spring, gathering  round  at  the  scent  of  the  bait,  and  unconscious  for 
a  while  of  the  hopeless  condition  of  their  comrade.  How  this  does  but 
aggravate  his  misery  (who  knows  but  too  well  how  it  is  with  himself?), 
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and  add  a  sting  to  his  lonelj  estate  !  Soon  as  they  discover  the  real 
position  of  affairs,  they  flee  in  consternation,  and  hide  themselves,  fear- 
ful of  sharing  the  same  fate  as  their  unhappy  friend,  and  hopeless  to 
aid  in  his  rescue. 

So  the  condemned  criminal,  visited  in  his  lonely  cell  hy  wife,  or 
child,  or  brother,  how  heart-breaking  the  meeting,  how  tenfold  bitter 
the  separation  !  Ah,  my  readers,  think  of  these  things  in  time ;  espe- 
cially ye  that  are  young,  and  wild,  and  untaught  in  this  world's  snares, 
and  gins,  and  baits,  and  lies  1  Think  of  Him  Who  has  put  you  on  the 
watch  before ;  Who  has  given  you  prayer  as  a  safeguard  in  the  hour  of 
danger ;  and  you  will  not  have  to  utter  late  and  unavailing  regrets  on 
the  gallows,  or  to  drag  out  a  wretched  existence  of  labour  and  ignominy 
in  some  foreign  land,  away  from  all  you  love  and  all  you  prize. 
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EABTH  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust!' 
Her0the  evil  and  the  just— 
Here  the  youthful  and  the  old— 
Here  the  fearful  and  tlie  bold— > 
Here  the  matron  and  the  maid, 
In  one  silent  bed  are  laid ; 
Here  the  vassal  and  the  king. 
Side  by  side  lie  withering ; 
Here  Uie  sword  and  sceptre  rust. 
'Earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust ! ' 

Age  on  age  shall  roll  along 

O'er  this  pale  and  mighty  throng ; 

Those  that  wept  them,  those  that  weep^ 

All  shall  with  these  sleepers  sleep. 

Brothers,  sisters  of  the  worm,  « 

Summer's  sun  or  winter's  storm, 

Song  of  peace  or.battle  roar, 

Ne'er  shall  break  their  slumbers  more ; 

Earth  shall  keep  his  sullen  trust — 

•  Earth  to  earth,  and  dost  to  dost  V 

But  a  day  is  coming  fast, 
Earth,  thy  mightiest  and  thy  last; 
It  shfdl  come  in  fear  and  wonder. 
Heralded  by  trump  and  thunder ; 
It  shall  come  in  strife  and  toil; 
It  shall  come  in  blood  and  spoil ; 


It  shall  come  in  empire's  groans. 
Burning  temples,  trampled  thrones; 
Then,  Ambition,  rue  thy  lust — 
*■  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust ! ' 

Then  shall  come  the  judgment-sign. 
In  the  East  the  King  shall  shine ; 
Flashing  from  heaven's  golden  gate, 
Thousands,  thousands  round  His  state, 
Spirits  with  the  crown  and  plume. 
Tremble,  then,  thou  sullen  Tomb ; 
Heaven  shall  open  on  our  sight. 
Earth  be  turned  to  living  light; 
Spirits  of  the  ransomed  just  — 

*  Earth  to  earth,  and  dost  to  dust  t ' 

Then  shall,  gorgeous  as  a  gem. 
Shine  thy  mount,  Jerusalem ; 
Then  shall  in  the  desert  rise 
Fruits  of  more  than  Paradise; 
Earth  by  angel  feet  be  trod. 
One  great  garden  of  her  God, 
Till  are  dried  the  martyrs'  tears. 
Through  a  glorious  thousand  years ; 
Now  in  hope  of  Him  we  trust — 

*  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust ! ' 

Cbolt. 


iLittie  ittars3!)'0  Z\fitt  iBrasa. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'MARY  BARTON,'   *  RUTH,'  ETC. 

ERA  II.— WHITSUNTIDE. 

HE  brightest,  fullest  daylight  poured  down  into  No.  2  Bull 
Court,  Albemarle  Street,  and  the  heat  was  almost  as  great, 
even  at  the  early  hour  of  five,  as  at  the  noontide  on  the 
June  days  of  many  years  past. 

The  court  seemed  alive,  and  merry  with  voices  and 
laughter.  The  bedroom  windows  were  open  wide,  and  had  been  so  all 
night,  on  account  of  the  heat ;  and  every  now  and  then  you  might  see 
a  bead  and  a  pair  of  fihooldersi  and  arms  in  shirt-sleeves,  popped  out| 
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and  yoii  might  hear    the  inquiry  passed  from  one  to  the  other,— 
*  Well,  Jack,  and  where  art  thee  bound  for  ?  * 

*  Dunham  !* 

*  Why,  what  an  old-fashioned  chap  thou  be'st !  Thy  grandad  aforo 
thee  went  to  Dunham;  but  thou  wert  always  a  slow  coach.  I*m  off  to 
Alderley, — me  and  my  missis.* 

*  Aye,  that's  because  tliere's  only  thee  and  thy  missis.  Wait  till 
thou  hast  goften  four  childer,  like  me,  and  thou'lt  be  glad  enough  to 
take  'cm  to  Dunham,  oud-fashioned  way,  for  fourpence  a-piece.* 

'I'd  still  go  to  Alderley;  I'd  not  be  bothered  with  my  children  ; 
they  should  keep  house  at  home.* 

A  pair  of  hands,  the  person  to  whom  they  belonged  invisible, 
boxed  his  ears  on  this  last  speech,  in  a  very  spirited,  though  playful 
manner,  and  the  neighbours  all  laughed  at  the  surprised  look  of  the 
speaker  at  this  assault  from  an  unseen  foe.  The  man  who  had  been 
holding  conversation  with  him  cried  out, — 

*  Sar?ed  him  right,  Mrs.  Slater  ;  he  knows  nought  about  it  yet, 
but  when  he  gets  them  he'll  be  as  loth  to  leave  the  babbies  at 
home  on  a  Whitsuntide  as  any  on  us.  We  shall  live  to  see  him 
in  Dunham  Park  yet,  wi'  twins  in  his  arms,  and  another  pair  on  'em 
clutching  at  daddy's  coat-tails;  let  alone  your  share  of  youngsters, 
missis.* 

At  this  moment  our  friend  Libbie  appeared  at  her  window,  and 
Mrs.  Slater,  who  had  taken  her  discomfited  husband's  place,  called 
out, — 

'  Elizabeth  Marsh,  where  are  Dixons  and  yon  bound  to?' 
'  Dixons  are  not  up  yet ;  he  said  last  night  he'd  take  his  holiday 
out  in  lying  in  bed.     I'm  going  to  the  old-fashioned  place,  Dunham.* 

*  Thou  art  never  going  by  thyself,  moping  I' 

*  No.  I'm  going  with  Margaret  Hall  ftod  her  lad,*  replied  Libbie, 
hastily  withdrawing  from  the  window,  in  order  to  avoid  hearing  any 
remarks  on  the  associates  she  had  chosen  for  her  day  of  pleasure, — the 
scold  of  the  neighbourhood  and  her  sickly,  ailing  child. 

But  Jupiter  might  have  been  a  dove,  and  his  ivy-leaves  an  olive- 
branch,  for  the  peace  he  had  brought,  the  happiness  he  had  caused,  to 
three  individuals  at  least.  For  of  course  it  could  not  long  be  a  mys- 
tery who  had  sent  little  Frank  Hall  his  valentine ;  nor  could  his 
mother  long  entertain  her  hard  manner  towards  one  who  had  given  her 
child  a  new  pleasure.  She  was  shy,  and  she  was  proud,  and  for  some 
time  she  struggled  against  the  natural  desire  of  manifesting  her 
gratitude ;  but  one  evening,  when  Libbie  was  returning  home,  with  a 
bundle  of  work  half  as  large  as  herself,  as  she  dragged  herself  along 
through  the  heated  streets  she  was  overtaken  by  Margaret  Hall,  her 
burden  gently  pulled  from  her,  and  her  way  home  shortened,  and  her 
weary  spirits  soothed  and  cheered,  by  the  outpourings  of  Margaret's 
heart;  for  the  barrier  of  reserve  once  broken  down,  she  had  much  to 
say,  to  thank  her  for  days  of  amusement  and  happy  employment  for 
her  lad,  to  speak  of  his  gratitude,  to  tell  of  her  hopes  and  fears, — the 
hopes  and  fears  that  made  up  the  dates  of  her  life.  From  that  time 
Libbie  lost  her  awe  of  the  termagant  in  interest  for  the  mother,  whose 
all  was  ventured  in  so  frail  a  bark.  From  this  time  Libbie  was  a  fast 
friend  with  both  mother  and  son,  planning  mitigations  for  the  sorrow- 
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ful  days  of  the  latter  as  eagerly  as  poor  Margaret  Hall,  and  with  far 
more  success.  His  life  had  flickered  up  under  the  charm  and  excite- 
ment of  the  last  few  months.  He  even  seemed  strong  enough  to 
undertake  the  journey  to  Dunham,  which  Libbie  had  arranged  as  a 
Whitsuntide  treat,  and  for  which  she  and  his  mother  had  been  hoard- 
ing up  for  sereral  weeks.  The  canal-boat  left  Knott-mill  at  six,  and 
it  was  now  past  five ;  so  Libbie  let  herself  out  very  gently,  and  went 
across  to  her  friends.  She  knocked  at  the  door  of  their  lodging-room, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  entered. 

Franky*s  face  was  flushed,  and  he  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment,— partly  with  pleasure,  but  partly  with  some  eager  wish  not  yet 
granted. 

*  He  wants  sore  to  take  Peter  with  him,'  said  his  mother  to 
Libbie,  as  if  referring  the  matter  to  her.  The  boy  looked  imploringly 
at  her. 

'  He  would  like  it,  I  know ;  for  one  thing,  he'd  miss  me  sadly,  and 
chirrup  for  me  all  day  long,  he'd  be  so  lonely.  I  could  not  be  half  so 
happy  a-thiiiking  on  him,  left  alone  here  by  himself.  Then,  Libbie, 
he's  just  like  a  Christian,  so  fond  of  flowers  and  green  leaves,  and 
them  sort  of  things.  He  chirrups  to  me  so  when  mother  brings  me  a 
pennyworth  of  wall-flowers  to  put  round  his  cage.  He  would  talk  if 
he  could,  you  know ;  but  I  can  tell  what  he  means  quite  as  one  as  if 
he  spoke.     Do  let  Peter  go,  Libbie  ;  I'll  carry  him  in  my  own  arms.* 

Bo  Jupiter  was  allowed  to  be  of  the  party.  Now  Libbie  had 
overcome  the  great  difficulty  of  conveying  Franky  to  the  boat,  by 
offering  to  *■  pay  '  for  a  coach,  and  the  shouts  and  exclamations  of  the 
neighbours  told  them  that  their  conveyance  awaited  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court.  His  mother  carried  Franky,  light  in  weight, 
though  heavy  in  helplessness,  and  he  would  hold  the  cage,  believing 
that  he  was  thus  redeeming  his  pledge,  that  Peter  should  be  a  trouble 
to  no  one.  Libbie  proceeded  to  arrange  the  bundle  containing  their 
dinner,  as  a  support  in  the  corner  of  the  coach.  The  neighbours  came 
out  with  many  blunt  speeches  and  more  kindly  wishes,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  would  have  relieved  Margaret  of  her  burden  if  she  would 
have  allowed  it.  The  presence  of  that  little  crippled  fellow  seemed  to 
obliterate  all  the  angry  feelings  which  had  exist€Kl  between  his  mother 
and  her  neighbours,  and  which  had  formed  the  politics  of  that  little 
court  for  many  a  day. 

And  now  they  were  fairly  off  I  Frank  bit  his  lips  in  trying  to  con- 
ceal the  pain  which  the  motion  caused  him ;  he  winced  and  shrank, 
until  they  were  fairly  on  a  macadamized  thoroughfare,  when  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  seemed  desirous  of  a  few  minutes'  rest.  Libbie  felt  very 
shy,  and  very  much  afraid  of  being  seen  by  her  employers,  *  set  up  in 
a  coach  !'  and  so  she  hid  herself  in  a  comer,  and  made  herself  as  small 
as  possible ;  while  Mrs.  Hall  had  exactly  the  opposite  feeling,  and 
was  delighted  to  stand  up,  stretching  out  of  the  window,  and  nodding 
to  pretty  nearly  every  one  they  met  or  passed  on  the  foot-paths  ;  and 
they  were  not  a  few,  for  the  streets  were  quite  gay,  even  at  that  early 
hour,  with  parties  going  to  this  or  that  railway  station,  or  to  the  boats 
which  crowded  the  canals  on  this  bright  holiday-week ;  and  almost 
every  one  they  met  seemed  to  enter  into  Mrs.  Hall's  exhilaration  of 
feeling,  and  had  a  smile  or  nod  in  return.    At  last  she  plumprd  down 
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by  Libbie,  and  exclaimed,  '  I  never  was  in  a  coach  bat  once  afore,  and 
that  was  when  I  was  a-going  to  be  married.  It^s  like  heaven  ;  and 
all  done  over  with  snch  beautiful  gimp  too  !'  continued  she,  admiring 
the  lining  of  the  vehicle.     Jupiter  did  not  enjoy  it  so  much. 

As  if  the  holiday  time,  the  lovely  weather,  and  the  *  sweet  hour  of 
prime,'  had  a  genial  influence,  as  no  doubt  they  have,  evcrj^body's  heart 
seemed  softened  towards  poor  Franky.  The  driver  lifted  him  out 
with  the  tenderness  of  strength,  and  bore  him  carefully  down  to  the 
boat ;  the  people  then  made  way,  and  gave  him  the  best  seat  in  their 
power, —  or  rather  I  should  call  it  a  couch,  for  they  6»w  he  was 
weary,  and  insisted  on  his  lying  down, — an  attitude  he  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  assume  without  the  protection  of  his  mother  and 
Libbie,  who  now  appeared,  bearing  their  baskets  and  carrying  Peter. 

Away  the  boat  went,  to  make  room  for  others,  for  every  convey- 
ance, both  by  land  and  water,  is  in  requisition  in  Whitsun-week,  to 
give  the  hard- worked  crowds  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  charms 
of  the  country.  Even  every  standing-place  in  the  canal -packets  was 
occupied,  and  as  they  glided  along,  the  banks  were  lined  with  people, 
who  seemed  to  find  it  object  enough  to  watch  the  boats  go  by,  packed 
close  and  full  with  happy  beings  brimming  with  anticipations  of  a 
day's  pleasure.  The  country  through  which  they  passed  is  as  unin- 
teresting as  can  well  be  imagined ;  but  still  it  is  the  country  :  and  the 
screams  of  delight  from  the  children,  and  the  low  laughs  of  pleasure 
from  the  parents,  at  every  blossoming  tree  that  trailed  its  wreath 
against  some  cottage  wall,  or  at  the  tufts  of  late  primroses  which 
lingered  in  the  cool  depths  of  grass  along  the  canal  banks,  the  thorough 
relish  of  everything,  as  if  dreading  to  let  the  least  circumstance  of 
this  happy  day  pass  over  without  its  due  appreciation,  made  the  time 
seem  all  too  short,  although  it  took  two  hours  to  arrive  at  a  place 
only  eight  miles  from  Manchester.  Even  Franky,  with  all  his  impa- 
tience to  see  Dunham  Woods  (which  I  think  he  confused  with  London, 
believing  both  to  be  paved  with  gold),  enjoyed  the  easy  motion  of  the 
boat  so  much,  floating  along,  while  pictures  moved  before  him,  that  he 
regretted  when  the  time  came  for  landing  among  the  soft,  green 
meadows,  that  came  sloping  down  to  the  dancing  water's  brim.  His 
fellow-passengers  carried  him  to  the  park,  and  refused  all  payment, 
although  his  mother  had  laid  by  sixpence  on  purpose,  as  a  recompense 
for  this  service. 

*  Oh,  Libbie,  how  beautiful  1  Oh,  mother,  mother  1  is  the  whole 
world  out  of  Manchester  as  beautiful  as  this  ?  I  did  not  know  trees 
were  like  this !  Such  green  homes  for  birds  I  Look,  Peter  I  would  not 
you  like  to  be  there,  up  among  those  boughs  ?  But  I  can't  let  you  go, 
you  know,  because  you  're  my  little  bird  brother,  and  I  should  be  quite 
lost  without  you.' 

They  spread  a  shawl  upon  the  fine  mossy  turf,  at  the  root  of  a 
beech-tree,  which  made  a  sort  of  natural  couch,  and  there  they  laid  him, 
and  bade  him  rest,  in  spite  of  the  delight  which  made  him  believe 
himself  capable  of  any  exertion.  Where  he  lay, — always  holding 
Jupiter's  cage,  and  often  talking  to  him  as  to  a  playfellow, — he  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  green  area,  shut  in  by  magnificent  trees  in  all  the  glory 
of  their  early  foliage,  before  the  summer  heats  had  deepened  their 
verdure  into  one  rich,  monotonous  tint.  And  hither  came  parly  after 
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party  ;  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  children, — whole  families 
trooped  along  after  the  guiding  fathers,  who  bore  the  youngest  in  their 
arms,  or  astride  upon  their  backs,  while  they  turned  round  occasionally 
to  the  wives,  with  whom  they  shared  some  fond  local  remembrance. 

For  years  Dunham  Park  has  been  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Manches- 
ter work-people — for  more  years  than  I  can  tell ;  probably  ever  since  *  the 
Duke,'  by  his  canals,  opened  out  the  system  of  cheap  travelling.  Its 
scenery,  too,  which  presents  such  a  complete  contrast  to  the  whirl  and 
turmoil  of  Manchester ;  so  thoroughly  woodland,  with  its  ancestral 
trees  (here  and  there  lightning-blanched) ;  its  *  verdurous  walls ; '  its 
grassy  walks  leading  far  away  into  some  glade,  where  you  start  at  the 
rabbit  rustling  among  the  last  year's  fern,  and  where  the  wood-pigeon's 
call  seems  the  only  fitting  and  accordant  sound.  Depend  upon  it,  this 
complete  sylvan  repose,  this  accessible  quiet,  this  lapping  the  soul  in 
green  images  of  the  country,  forms  the  most  complete  contrast  to  a 
town's-person,  and  consequently  has  over  such  the  greatest  power  to 
charm* 

Presently  Libbie  found  out  she  was  very  hungry.  Now  they  were 
provided  with  dinner,  which  was  of  course  to  be  eaten  as  near  twelve 
o'clock  as  might  be;  and  Margaret  Hall,  in  her  prudence,  asked  a 
working-man  near  to  tell  her  what  o'clock  it  was. 

'  Nay,'  said  he,  *  I'll  ne'er  look  at  clock  or  watch  to-day.  I  '11  not 
spoil  my  pleasure  by  finding  out  how  fast  it's  going  away.  If  thou'rt 
hungry,  eat.  I  make  my  own  dinner-hour,  and  I  have  eaten  mine  an 
hour  ago.' 

So  they  had  their  veal-pies,  and  then  found  out  it  was  only  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock  ;  by  so  many  pleasurable  events  had  that  morning 
been  marked.  But  such  was  their  buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  they  only 
enjoyed  their  mistake,  and  joined  in  the  general  laugh  against  the  man 
who  had  eaten  his  dinner  somewhere  about  nine.  He  laughed  most 
heartily  of  all,  till,  suddenly  stopping,  he  said — 

'I  must  not  go  on  at  this  rate;  laughing  gives  one  such  an 
appetite.' 

'Oh!  if  that's  all,'  said  a  merry-looking  man,  lying  at  full  length, 
and  brushing  the  fresh  scent  out  of  the  grass,  while  two  or  three  little 
children  tumbled  over  him,  and  crept  about  him,  as  kittens  or  puppies 
frolic  with  their  parents ;  '  if  that's  all,  we'll  have  a  subscription  of 
eatables  for  them  improvident  folk  as  have  eaten  their  dinner  for  their 
breakfast.  Here 's  a  sausage-pasty  and  a  handful  of  nuts  for  my  share. 
Bring  round  a  hat.  Bob,  and  see  what  the  company  will  give.' 

Bob  carried  out  the  joke,  much  to  little  Franky*s  amusement ;  and 
no  one  was  so  churlish  as  to  refuse,  although  the  contributions  varied 
from  a  peppermint  drop  up  to  a  veal-pie  and  a  sausage-pasty. 

*  It's  a  thriving  trade,*  said  Bob,  as  he  emptied  his  hatful  of  pro- 
visions on  the  grass  by  libbie's  side.  '  Besides,  it's  tiptep  too  te  live 
on  the  public Hark  I  what  is  that  ?' 

The  laughter  and  the  chat  were  suddenly  hushed,  and  mothers  told 
their  little  ones  to  listen, — as,  far  away  in  the  distance,  now  sinking 
and  falling,  now  swelling  and  clear,  came  a  ringing  peal  of  children's 
voices,  blended  tegether  in  one  of  those  psalm  tunes  which  we  are  all 
of  us  familiar  with,  and  which  bring-to  mind  the  dd,  old  days,  whes 
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"ire,  as  wondering  children,  were  first  led  to  worship  *  Our  Father  *  by 
those  beloved  ones  who  have  since  gone  to  the  more  perfect  worship. 
Holy  was  that  distant  choral  praise,  even  to  the  most  thoughtless  ;  and 
when  it,  in  fact,  was  ended,  in  the  instant's  pause,  during  which  the  ear 
awaits  the  repetition  of  the  air,  they  caught  the  noontide  hum  and  buzz 
of  the  myriads  of  insects  who  danced  away  their  lives  in  the  glorious 
day;  they  heard  the  swaying  of  the  mighty  woods  in  the  soft  but 
resistless  breeze,  and  then  again  once  more  burst  forth  the  merry  jests 
and  the  shouts  of  childhood;  and  again  the  elder  ones  resumed  their 
happy  talk,  as  they  lay  or  sat  '  under  the  greenwood  tree.'  Fresh 
parties  came  dropping  in ;  some  laden  with  wild  flowers,  almost  with 
branches  of  hawthorn,  indeed;  while  one  or  two  had  made  prizes  of  the 
earliest  dog-roses. 

One  after  another  drew  near  to  Franky,  and  looked  on  with  interest 
as  he  lay  sorting  the  flowers  given  to  him.  Happy  parents  stood  by, 
with  their  household  bands  around  them,  in  health  and  comeliness,  and 
felt  the  sad  prophecy  of  those  shrivelled  limbs,  those  wasted  fingers, 
those  lamp-like  eyes,  with  their  bright,  dark  lustre.  His  mother  was 
too  eagerly  watching  his  happiness  to  read  the  meaning  of  those  grave 
looks,  but  Libbie  saw  them  and  understood  them;  and  a  chill  shudder 
went  through  her,  even  on  that  day,  as  she  thought  on  the  future. 

*  Ay  I  I  thought  we  should  give  you  a  start!' 

A  start  they  did  give,  with  their  terrible  slap  on  Libbie's  back,  as 
she  sat  idly  grouping  flowers,  and  following  out  her  sorrowful  thoughts. 
It  was  the  Dixons.  Instead  of  keeping  their  holiday  by  lying  in  bed, 
they  and  their  children  had  roused  themselves,  and  had  come  by  the 
omnibus  to  the  nearest  point.  For  an  instant  the  meeting  was  an 
awkward  one,  on  account  of  the  feud  between  Margaret  Hall  and 
Mrs.  Dixon;  but  there  was  no  long  resisting  of  kindly  Mother  Nature's 
soothings,  at  that  holiday  time,  and  in  that  lonely,  tranquil  spot ;  or  if 
they  could  have  been  unheeded,  the  sight  of  Franky  would  have  awed 
every  angry  feeling  into  rest,  so  changed  was  he  since  the  Dixons  had 
last  seen  him ;  and  since  he  had  been  the  Pack  or  Kobin  Goodfellow  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  marbles  were  always  rolling  under  other 
people's  feet,  and  whose  top-strings  were  always  hanging  in  nooses  to 
catch  the  unwary.  Yes,  he,  the  feeble,  mild,  almost  girlish-look- 
ing lad,  had  once  been  a  merry,  happy  rogue,  and  as  such  often  cuffed 
by  Mrs.  Dixon, — the  very  Mrs.  Dixon  who  now  stood  gazing  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Gould  she,  in  sight  of  him,  the  changed,  the  fading, 
keep  up  a  quarrel  with  his  mother  ? 

'  How  long  hast  thou  been  here?'  asked  Dixon. 

*  Welly  on  for  all  day,'  answered  Libbie. 

'  Hast  never  been  to  see  the  deer,  or  the  king  and  queen  oaks? 

His  wife  pinched  his  arm,  to  remind  him  of  Franky*s  helpless  con- 
dition, which  of  course  tethered  the  otherwise  willing  feet  But 
Dixon  had  a  remedy.  He  called  Bob,  and  one  or  two  others,  and  each 
taking  a  comer  of  the  strong  plaid  shawl,  they  slung  Franky  as  in  a 
hammock,  and  thus  carried  him  merrily  along,  down  the  wood  paths, 
over  the  smooth,  grassy  turf,  while  the  glimmering  shine  and  shadow 
fell  on  his  upturn^  face.  The  women  walked  behind,  talking,  loitering 
along,  always  in  sight  of  the  hammock;  now  picking  up  some  green 
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treasure  from  the  ground,  now  catching  at  the  low-hanging  branches  of 
the  horse-chestnut.  The  soul  grew  much  on  this  day,  and  in  these 
woods,  and  all  unconsciously,  as  souls  do  grow.  They  followed  Franky'a 
hammock-bearers  up  a  grassy  knoll,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  group 
of  pine-trees,  whose  stems  looked  like  dark  red  gold  in  the  sunbeams. 
They  had  taken  Franky  there  to  show  him  Manchester,  far  away  in  the 
blue  plain,  against  which  the  woodland  foreground  cut  with  a  soft  clear 
line.  Far,  far  away  in  the  distance  on  that  fiat  plain,  you  might  see 
the  motionless  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over  a  great  town,  and  that  was 
Manchester, — ugly,  smoky  Manchester,  dear,  busy,  earnest,  noble- 
working  Manchester ;  where  their  children  had  been  born,  and  where, 
perhaps,  some  lay  buried ;  where  their  homes  were,  and  where  God  had 
cast  their  lives,  and  told  them  to  work  out  their  destiny. 

'Hurrah!  for  oud  smoke-jack!'  cried  Bob,  putting  Franky  softly 
down  on  the  grass,  before  he  whirled  his  hat  round,  preparatory  to  a 
shout.  *  Hurrah!  hurrah!'  from  all  the  men.  *  There's  the  rim  of  my 
hat  lying  like  a  quoit  yonder,'  observed  Bob  quietly,  as  he  replaced  his 
brimless  hat  on  his  head  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge. 

'  Here's  the  Sunday-school  chUdre  a-coming  to  sit  on  this  shady 
side,  and  have  their  buns  and  milk.  Hark  I  they  're  singing  the  Infant- 
school  grace.' 

They  sat  close  at  hand,  so  that  Franky  could  hear  the  words  they 
sang,  in  rings  of  children,  making,  in  their  gay  summer  prints,  newly 
donned  for  that  week,  garlands  of  little  faces,  all  happy  and  bright 
upon  that  green  hill-side.  One  little  '  Dot '  of  a  girl  came  shyly 
behind  Franky,  whom  she  had  long  been  watching,  and  threw  her  half- 
bun  at  his  side,  and  then  ran  away  and  hid  herself,  in  very  shame  at 
the  boldness  of  her  own  sweet  impulse.  She  kept  peeping  from  her 
screen  at  Franky  all  the  time ;  and  he  meanwhile  was  almost  too  much 
pleased  and  happy  to  eat;  the  world  was  so  beautiful,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  all  so  tender  and' kind:  so  softened,  in  fact,  by 
the  beauty  of  this  earth,  so  unconsciously  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  Lovey 
which  was  the  Creator  of  this  lovely  earth. 

But  the  day  drew  to  an  end ;  the  birds  once  more  began  their 
warblings  ;  the  fresh  scents  again  hung  about  plant,  and  tree,  and  grass, 
betokening  the  presence  of  the  reviving  dew,  and — the  boat  time  was 
near.  As  they  trod  the  meadow-path  once  more,  they  were  joined 
by  many  a  party  they  had  encountered  during  the  day,  all  abound- 
ing in  happiness,  all  full  of  the  day's  adventures.  Long-cherished 
quarrels  had  been  forgotten,  new  friendships  formed.  fVesh  tastes 
and  higher  delights  had  been  imparted  that  day.  We  have  all 
of  us  our  look,  now  and  then,  called  up  by  some  noble  or  loving 
thought  (our  highest  on  earth),  which  mil  be  our  likeness  in 
heaven.  I  can  catch  the  glance  on  many  a  face,  the  glancing 
light  of  the  cloud  of  glory  from  heaven,  *  which  is  our  home.*  That 
look  was  present  on  many  a  hard-worked,  wrinkled  countenance,  as  they 
turned  backwards  to  catch  a  longing,  lingering  look  at  Dunham  Woods, 
fast  deepening  into  blackness  of  night,  but  whose  memory  was  to  haunt, 
in  greenness  and  freshness,  many  a  loom,  and  workshop,  and  factory, 
with  images  of  peace  and  beauty. 

That  night,  as  Libbie  lay  awake,  revolving  the  incidents  of  the 
day^  she  caught  Franky's  voice  through  the  open  windows.  Instead  of 
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the  frequent  moan  of  pain,  he  was  trying  to  recall  the  burden  of  one  of 

the  children's  hymns,— 

*  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain, 
Ilere  we  meet  to  pai*t  again ; 
In  heaven  we  part  no  more. 

Oh  1  that  will  be  joyful,  when  we  meet  to  paJrt  no  more.' 

She  recalled  his  question,  the  whispered  question,  to  her,  in  the 
happiest  part  of  the  day.  He  asked  Libbie,  *  Is  Dunham  like  heaven  ? 
The  people  here  are  as  kind  as  angels,  and  I  don't  want  heaven  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  this  place.  '  If  you  and  mother  would  but  die  with 
me,  I  should  like  to  die,  and  live  always  there  1*  She  had  checked  him, 
for  she  feared  he  was  speaking  what  was  wicked;  but  now  the  young 
child's  craving  for  some  definite  idea  of  the  land  to  which  his  inner 
wisdom  told  him  he  was  hastening,  bad  nothing  in  it  wrong,  or  even 
sorrowful,  for 

*  In  heaven  we  part  no  more.* 


Hob;  iLigtt^!^  Hatottt. 

A  GOOD  wife  rose  Arom  her  bed  one  monii 
And  thought,  with  a  nervous  dread, 
Of  the  piles  of  clothes  to  bo  washed,  and  more 

Than  a  dozen  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There  are  meals  to  be  got  for  the  men  in  the  field, 

And  the  children  to  send  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and  churned, 

And  all  to  be  done  that  day. 
It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  all  the  wood 

Was  wet  as  it  could  be ; 
And  there  were  puddings  and  pies  to  bake, 

And  a  loaf  of  cake  for  tea. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  the  aching  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said : 
•If  maidens  but  knew  what  good  wives  know 

They  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  wed.' 

•Jennie,  what  do  you  think  I  told  Ben  Brown  V 

Galled  the  farmer  from  the  well ; 
And  a  flush  crept  up  to  his  bronzed  brow, 

And  his  eye  half  bashfully  fell. 

•  It  was  this,'  he  said,  and  coming  near, 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down. 
Kissed  her  cheek ;  *  'twas  this — ^that  you  were  the  best 
And  dearest  wife  in  town  !  * 

The  farmer  went  back  to  the  field ;  and  the  wife, 

In  a  smiling  and  absent  way. 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  for  mnny  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the  clothes 

Were  white  as  foam  of  the  sea ; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her  butter  was  sweet. 

And  golden  as  it  could  be. 

*  Just  think,'  the  children  all  called  in  a  breath, 

*  Tom  Wood  has  run  off  to  sea ! 
He  wouldn't,  I  know,  if  he  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we.' 
The  night  came  down,  and  the  good  wife  smiled 

To  herself,  as  she  softly  said : 
« 'Tis  sweet  to  labour  for  those  we  love, 

*Tis  not  strange  that  maids  will  wed ! ' 
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Siie  Anglican  dti^vixcfi. 

MUST  say  that  I  look  on  that  communion  as  being  now, 
under  God,  the  best  hope  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
Christianity  itself  in  this  its  hour  of  peril  and  of  trial. 
Wherever  else  I  turn  my  eyes  there  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  cause  for  anxiety  and  discouragement  to  all  who 
value  the  faith  of  Christ  as  the  treasure  which  is  beyond  all  price. 

In  one  direction  we  see  human  additions,  which  are  necessarily 
human  corruptions,  super-imposed  with  increasing  frequency  and  in- 
creasing audacity  on  Hhe  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'  In 
another  we  see  that  faith  more  and  more  questioned,  carped  at, 
mutilated.  Both  of  these  evils,  no  doubt,  exist  also  in  the  Anglican 
communion.  There,  too,  wo  see  Superstition  on  the  one  hand  and 
Rationalism  on  the  other;  but  we  see  them  with  veiled  faces  and 
bated  breath  asking  to  be  tolerated  and  denying  their  own  nature. 
And  there  we  see,  what  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere,  the  ancient 
creeds  of  Christendom  neither  mutilated  nor  swollen  by  unwholesome 
accretions ;  the  ancient  liturgies  of  Christendom  substantially  repro- 
duced, and  giving  utterance  to  the  deepest  feelings  of  myriads  of 
devout  worshippers. 

We  see,  in  that  communion,  a  body  of  wonderful  expansiveness, 
of  wonderful  power  of  adaptation  to  varying  political  institutions,  to 
varying  intellectual  conditions  ;  yet  acting  beneficently  on  all,  teaching 
the  savage,  elevating  the  Negro,  anci  giving  additional  refinement  and 
a  higher  grace  to  the  most  iadvanced  civilisation.  We  do  not  see  it 
brutalising,  demoralising,  and  degrading  any  population ;  but  wherever 
it  goes  liberty,  order,  and  prosperity  follow. 

But  yet  the  Anglican  Church  has  not  all  the  power  it  might  have 
and  might  exercise  for  good ;  and  among  other  causes  of  this  lessened 
vigour,  one  is,  the  prevalence  of  defective  and  erroneous  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church  itself. — BUhop  of  North  Carolina, 


W^t  ii3ritral  anli  tlje  iSuttal. 

BLESSED  is  the  bridp,  wliom  the  sun  shinrs  on; 
Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  oo. 

I  sav  theo  young  and  beautiful ; 

I  saw  thee  rich  and  gay, 

In  the  first  UuKh  of  womanhood, 

Upon  thy  wedding-day. 

The  church -bells  rang, 

And  the  little  children  sang  — 

*  Flowers,  flowers,  kiss  her  feet ; 
Sweets  to  the  sweet ! 

The  winter  is  past,  tlie  rains  are  gone ; 
Llessed  is  the  bride  whom  the  sun  shines  c  u.' 

I  saw  thee  poor  and  desolate ; 

I  saw  thee  fade  away, 

In  broken  heartod  widowhood, 

Before  thy  locks  were  grey. 

The  death-bell  rang. 

And  the  little  (diildren  sang. — 

*  Lilies,  dress  her  winding-shtct ; 
Sweets  to  the  sweet  1 

The  summer's  past,  the  sunshine's  gone ; 
Blessed  is  the  corpse  which  the  rain  rains  on.* 

James  Montoomxbt. 
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RUNDEL  CAST!  E  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  north- 
east  Eide  of  the  town  of  the  eame  name.  The  firBt  men- 
tion of  Arundel  and  its  Castle  occurs  in  the  will  of  King 
Alfred  nho  bequeathed  it  to  his  nephev  Adhelm.  After 
passing  through  the  hands  of  several  members  of  royal 
families,  and  of  some  powerful  barons,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 


the  Fitz- Alans,  Earls  of  Arundel,  from  whom  it  was  conveyed  by  mar- 
riage to  that  of  the  Howards,  Dnkes  of  Norfolk. 

In  earlier  times  the  Castle  was  deemed  almost  impregnable,  and 
the  poesession  of  it  was  teganled  as  a  point  of  great  importance  ao  late 
as  the  Parliamentar;  Wars. 

It  afterwards  was  lone  neglected,  and  was  almost  minons,  when 
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the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  resolved  to  make  it  his  principal  residence. 
At  great  cost  it  was  repaired,  and  nearly  rebuilt ;  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  finest  mansions  in  England. 

The  possession  of  this  Castle  was  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
2  Henry  VI.,  to  confer  the  title  of  Earl  of  Arundel  without  creation. 
This  feudal  privilege  belongs  to  only  one  other  Castle  in  England, 
namely,  that  of  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire. 


©Itr  arf)urcl)  ^fWJS- 


RING  out  merrily, 
Loudly,  cheerily, 
Blithe  old  bells,  from  the  steeple  tower. 
Hopeftiily,  fearfully, 
Joyfully,  tearftilly, 
Moveth   the  bride  from  her  maiden 

bower. 
Cloud  there  is  none  in  the  bright  sum- 
mer sky, 
Sunshine  flings  benison  down  from  on 

high; 
Children,  sing  loud,  as  the  train  moves 
along,—       j 

*  Happy  the  bride  that  the  sun  shineth 

on.* 

Knell  out  drearily, 
Measured  out  wearily, 
Sad  old  bells,  from  the  steeple  grey. 
Priests  chanting  lowly. 
Solemnly,  slowly, 
Fasseih  the  corpse  from  the  portal  to- 
day. 
Drops  from  tlS6  laden  clouds  heavily 

fall, 
Brippingly  over  the  plume  and  the  pall ; 
Murmur,  old  folk,  as  the  train  moves 
fdong — 

*  Happy  the  dead  that  the  run  raineth 

on.' 


Toll  at  the  hour  of  prime, 
Matin  and  vesper  chime, 
Loved  old  bells,  from  the  steeple  high ; 
Rolling  like  holy  waves 
Over  the  lowly  graves,  . 
Floating  up,prayer-fraught,  into  the  sky. 
Solemn  the  lesson  your  lightest  notes 

teach; 
Stem  is  the  preaching  your  iron  tongues 

preach ; 
Binging  in  life,  from  the  bud  to  the 

bloom, 
Ringing  the  dead  to  their  rest  in  the 
tomb. 

Peal  out  evermore. 
Peal  as  ye  pealed  of  yore, 
Brave  old  bells,  on  each  Sabbath-day. 
In  sunshine  and  gladness, 
Through  clouds   and   through 
sadness, 
Bridal  and  burial  have  both  passed 

away. 
Tell  us  life's  pleasures  with  death  are 

still  rife; 
Tell  us  that  death  ever  leadeth  to  life ; 
Life  is  our  labour,  and  death  is  our  rest; 
If  happy  the  living,  the  dead  are  the 
blest 
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Cf)p  4Ftameri5  of  our  (ttommon  i^rager. 

BY  W.  BAIRD,  M.A.  VKJAR  OP  HOMERTON. 

|T  was  a  happy  thing  fur  the  Reformation  in  England  that 
its  progress  was  slow.  The  Reformed  Service-book  was 
saved  from  becoming  the  sudden  creation  of  one  mind,  or 
the  composition  of  a  body  of  impetuous  divines,  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  the  corruptions  which  had  sprung  from 
Roman  misrule.  If  the  Prayer-book  had  been,  Kke  Richard  Baxter's 
*  Directoiy,'  the  work  of  one  man,  it  would  have  represented  at  once 
the  defects  and  the  virtues  of  that  master-mind  which  originated  it. 
As  it  is,  so  many  hands  have  woven  together  the  different  threads 
which  make  up  the  whole  Prayer-book,  that  there  is  no  one  person  who 
can  be  called  in  any  sense  its  *  framer,'  much  less  its  *  author.*  The 
Prayer-book  comes  to  us  as  the  expression  of  the  whole  mind  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  represented  by  those  leading  men,  who  in 
18 
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each  age  have  taken  part  in  the  work  of  monlding  it.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  with  all  our  difficulties,  heart-burnings,  and  perplexities, 
the  Prayer-book  has  really  been  the  band  which  has  held  together  dif- 
fering schools  of  theology  in  our  National  Church. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  a  man 
eminently  fitted  for  the  work  of  adapting  the  old  Service-books  to  the 
needs  of  the  Reformation.  Archbishop  Hermann,  of  Cologne,  had,  in 
A.D,  1575,  put  forth  his  *  Consultation'  on  the  revision  of  the  existing 
oilices,  and  Cranmer  would  seem  to  have  been  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  Melancthon  and  Bucer.  Still,  connected  though  Cranmer 
was  with  Germany  by  matrimonial  tics,  the  German  Reformers  did  not 
exercise  much  irtfluence  on  the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VL, 
which  was  little  more  than  an  adaptation  in  English  of  the  existing 
offices.  It  was  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1548,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1549  it  was  *  set  forth'  by  authority. 

The  framers  of  this  first  Prayer-book,  besides  Cranmer,  were— 

Ridley,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely 


Dr.  Taylor,  Dean  (afterwards  Bp.) 

of  Lincoln 
Dr.  Haynes,  Dean  of  Exeter 
Dr.  Cox,  Dean  of  Christchurch 
Dr.  Robertson,  Archd.  of  Leicester 
Dr.  Redmayne,  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster 


Skyp,  Bishop  of  Qereford 
Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Westminster 
Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
Holbeach,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
Dr.  Ray,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 

This  may  appear  at  first  a  dry  catalogue  of  names,  but  surely  the 
very  names  of  the  godly  and  learned  men  who  framed  for  us  our  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  should  be  as  *  household  words  '  in  the  mouth  of 
every  Churchman  who  intelligently  uses  that  book. 

Next  to  Cranmer,  the  man  who  exerted  most  influence  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  old  offices  was  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
was  afterwards  translated  to  London.  Ridley  was  bom  at  Willemonts- 
wick,  in  Northumberland,  and  was  educated  at  Newcastle- on -l^e. 
After  going  to  Cambridge,  he  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Paris  and 
Louvain.  When  he  was  Vicar  of  Heme  in  Kent,  it  is  said  that  the 
country-folk,  for  miles  round,  used  to  crowd  in  to  hear  his  sermons. 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Rochester  in  1547.  Strype,  in  his 
*  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,'  (i.  7,)  has  the  following  quaint 
notice  of  this  consecration : — 

'  September  5th,  being  Sunday,  Nicholas  Ridley,  D.D.,  Prebend  of 
'  Canterbury,  was  confecrated  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  by  Henry  (Holbeach)^ 
'  Bifliop  of  Lincoln,  affiftcd  by  John,  SufFragan  of  Bedford,  and  Thomas^ 
'  SufFragan  of  Sidon,  in  the  Chapel  belonging  to  the  houfc  of  ufc  of  the 
'  Ray,  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  conlccrated  according  to  the  ancient 
'  Church  by  the  un£Uon  of  holy  Chrifin,*  as  well  as  impofition  of  hands.' 

Ridley  is  well  known  as  a  staunch  opponent  of  Roman  error,  and 
y^t,  so  far  as  there  is  any  light  upon  the  work  of  the  Committee  first 
appointed  to  revise  the  ancient  offices,  it  would  seem  that  his  influence 
there  was  on  the  side  of  moderation,  and  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
foreign  Reformers,  who  wished  for  the  construction  of  a  new  book  in 
preference  to  a  revision  and  adaptation  of  the  existing  offices.     Ridley 

f  That  is,  by  anointinff  him  irith  oil  which  had  been  prevtously  blessed. 
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Trill  freqnentlj  appear  tipon  our  canvas  agaio,  bnt  it  may  be  well  here 
to  remind  our  readers  of  the  calmness  with  Trhich  he  met  martyrdom 
in  1557,  encouraging  Latimer,  his  brother  in  enfTering,  with  the  well- 
known  words,  '  Bo  of  good  heart,  brother ;  for  God  will  either  assaage 
the  fnrr  of  the  flame,  or  else  strengthen  ns  to  abide  it.'  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  a  farewell  letter  written  before  his  death,  Bidley  uses  the 
Tery  words  contained  in  the  Exhortation  in  '  The  Oifice  for  the  Visit- 
stioD  of  the  Sick.'  Borne  have  thought  from  this,  that  he  may  bare 
been  himself  the  author  of  that  most  touching  and  gentle  appeal.  If 
it  were  BO,  the  words  which  he  had  written  to  comfort  others  did  not 
fail  to  gire  consolation  to  bim  in  the  '  fiery  trial '  which  awaited  him. 

It  may  now  bo  well  to  mark  briefly  the  main  points  in  which  the 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  which  was  introdnced  on  Whit- 
8anday,  a.d.  1649,  differed  from  the  nnreformed  offices. 

Of  course,  the  first  change  was  in  the  translatJOD  of  the  prayers 
into  a  tongne  understood  by  the  people.  This  carried  in  its  wake 
many  other  changes.  While  the  prayers  were  siud  in  an  nnkoown 
tongne,  it  was  only  by  the  employment  of  an  elaborate  symbolism  that 
those  who  '  occnpied  the  room  of  the  nnleamed '  could  possibly  be 
made  to  understand  what  was  going  on.  Thns  there  was  a  consider- 
able change  in  the  ceremonial. 

The  next  point  was  condensation.  The  offices  of  the  Breyiary  were 
not  only  diiTase,  bnt  their  nnmber  was  very  great.  The  object  of  the 
Eeformers,  then,  was  to  condense  the  essence  of  those  nnrcfonued 
offices,  and  make  them  available  for  public  use.  Thns  our  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  is,  in  reality,  a  condensation  of  eight  separate 
offices  of  devotion.  A  Calendar  of  Lessons,  now  read  in  English,  was 
drawn  up,  and  an  arrangement  was  provided,  by  which  the  Psalter 
shonld  be  said  throngh  publicly  once  every  month. 

The  Communion  Service,  although  the  name  of  '  the  Mass '  is 
still  retained,  was  considerably  modified.  The  invocation  of  the  Saints 
was  done  away  with,  bnt  a  very  beautiful  commemoration  of  them  was 
retained  in  the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  The  position  of  some  of  the 
prayers  was  different  from  that  occupied  by  them  in  our  existing 
service ;  but  as  regards  the  spirit  and  structure  of  the  whole,  the  Com- 
munion Service  of  '  the  t'irst  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VL'  is  distinctly 
and  undeniably  the  parent  of  our  present  beautiful  office.  We  shall 
soon  see  the  quarter  from  which  exceptions  were  taken  so  as  to  render 
certain  alterations  necessary;  and  yet  again  how,  later  on  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work  to  retrace  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  earlier  service. 
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THE  SHEEP  OF  THE   GOOD  SHEPHERD. 
BY  M.  F.  SADLER,  M.A.,  PREBENDARY  OP  WELLS,  RECTOR  OP  HONITON. 

St.  John,  X.  27. — *  My  sheep  hear  my  voice^  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand/ 

[HERE  are  three  marks  of  Ghrist^s  true  sheep  here  set 
before  us  by  the  Good  Shepherd  Himself — (1)  They  hear 
His  voice.    (2)  He  knows  them.     (3)  They  follow  Him. 

(t.)  They  hear  His  voice.  There  are  those  amongst  us 
who,  in  a  way  that  others  do  not,  *hear  Christ.'  They 
have  recognised  in  the  words  of  the  preacher,  or  in  the  words  of  the 
Church,  or  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  a  message  from  Christ  to  them. 
What  has  this  message  been  ?  We  cannot  telL  It  may  have 
been  a  different  one  in  each  case.  I  mean  that  first  message  of  Christ, 
which  came  home  to  the  heart  as  the  voice  of  Christ.  Perhaps  it  was 
such  a  word  as,  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  You  were  restless,  Wjcary  of  the 
world,  weary  of  yourselves ;  overwhelmed  with  care  or  distress,  and 
you  heard  words  such  as  these,  which  came  home  to  you,  and  drew  yon 
to  Christ,  and  now  you  have  rest.  Perhaps  you  were  perplexed  about 
the  way  to  God  and  heaven,  and  you  heard,  as  it  were,  such  words  as, 

*  I  am  the  way.'  Perhaps  you  were  perplexed  with  the  strife  of  tongues, 
so  that  you  were  fain  to  ask,  'What  is  truth?'  and  you  heard  Him  say, 

*  I  am  the  truth.'  Perhaps  your  soul  could  find  no  nourishment ;  no 
earthly  bread  could  feed  it,  and  you  heard  One  saying, '  I  am  the  bread 
of  life.' 

Or,  it  may  be,  you  simply  heard  Him  say,  *  Follow  me,'  and  you 
felt  that  a  spell  was  laid  upon  you,  and  follow  Him  yon  must. 

Or,  it  may  be,  you  heard  His  warning  voice  asking  of  you  the 
question,  'What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?' 

Or  it  may  have  been  a  threat  of  judgment,  such  as,  *  Then  will  I 
say  unto  them.  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  you,  all  ye  that  work 
iniquity ; '  and  you  felt  that  if  Christ  were  to  come  now.  He  must,  if 
He  bo  true,  say  these  words  to  you,  for  you  work  iniquity;  and  so,  as  it 
were,  you  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Him. 

In  ways  like  these  the  true  sheep  hear  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. Blessed  are  they  who  have  thus  heard  His  voice  calling  to  them  as 
they  were  losing  themselves  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world  and  of  sin. 
Thrice  blessed  are  they  who  from  their  childhood  have  heard  His  voice 
before  they  went  astray,  and  have  continued  in  the  fold  of  His  goodness 
and  grace. 

But  the  true  sheep  hear  Christ's  voice.  They  have  not  merely  once 
heard  it:  they  continue  to  hear  it.  We  read  of  Christ  saying  to  certain 
who  believed  in  Him,  *  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples indeed.'  Yes,  to  be  His  true  sheep  you  must  not  once  only  hear 
the  voice  of  Christ.  You  must '  continue  in  His  word.'  You  must 
not  only  hear  Him  say,  *  Come  unto  me,'  *  believe  in  me  ;'  you  must  hear 
Him  say  '  Follow  me,'  *  Abide  in  me,'  *  Be  ready  for  me  when  I  come.' 

If  you  are  His  true  sheep  you  will  hear  His  voice,  not  only  when 
He  promises  and  invites,  but  when  He  preaches — when  He  preacheSi 
as  He  does,  of  nghteousnessi  temperanoei  and  judgment  to  come. 
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You  will  hear  His  voice  when  He  solemnly  pronounces  that  cha- 
racter blessed  which  the  world  despises,  for  in  His  very  first  sermon  the 
Saviour  actually  pronounces  a  blessing  on  the  poor-spirited,  the  meek, 
the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers.  Now,  if  you  hear 
His  voice  you  will  believe,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
that  this  style  of  character  shall  be  blessed. 

Again,  the  voice  of  the  great  Shepherd  says,  *  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  ifor  they  shall  obtain  mercy ;'  *  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give 
alms  ;*  *  Let  thine  alms  be  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly  ; '  *  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
on  earth;*  *Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven;*  *  Give  alms 
of  such  things  as  ye  possess.'  The  voice  of  the  great  Shepherd 
says  all  this,  and  much  more,  about  the  poor  and  about  alms-giving. 
Can  they  be  the  sheep  who  put  these  words  from  them  ?  Can  they  be 
the  sheep  of  Christ  who  always  give  as  little  as  they  can,  and  give  that 
because  they  fear  the  reproach  of  their  neighbours  rather  than  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  Saviour  ?  Can  they  be  the  true  sheep  who  spend  upon 
themselves  so  much  that  they  have  nothing  to  spare,  as  they  call  it,  to 
give  in  alms  for  the  relief  of  Christ  Himself  ? 

No,  such  are  not  the  sheep ;  they  are  not  even  lost  or  straying 
sheep  :  they  are  a  different  race  ;  they  are  the  goats,  those  whom  our 
Lord  says  that  He  will  separate  eternally  from  th«  sheep  and  drive 
them  from  Him  into  everlasting  punishment,  because  He  was  an  hungered 
and  they  gave  Him  no  meat — because  they  were  selfish,  covetouS| 
bard-hearted,  and  unmerciful. 

Again,  let  me  solemnly  put  it  to  you — If  you  are  the  true  sheep 
must  you  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  saying,  *  I  am  the  Bread 
of  life  ?  The  Bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  Flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  Body  ;  do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me.     Drink  ye  all  of  this.* 

(2.)  The  next  mark  of  the  true  sheep  is,  that  Christ  knows  them. 

This  expression  may  have  several  meanings.  First  of  all,  it  may 
mean  that  Christ  knows  His  sheep  in  the  way  of  seeing  what  is  in  their 
hearts.  His  glance  searches  them  through  and  through.  He  sees 
their  weakness,  and  yet  He  sees  their  sincerity.  He  knows  that  they 
are  sincere  when  they  appeal  to  Him  in  such  words  as,  *  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'  He  knows  them 
far  better  than  they  know  themselves,  and  so  He  can  order  for  them  far 
better  than  they  can  choose  for  themselves. 

Or  it  may  mean,  *  I  recognise  them  amongst  the  multitudes  who 
profess  to  be  My  sheep,  or  who  are  outwardly  in  My  fold.'  He  knows 
who  are  His ;  and  He  has  His  eye  upon  them,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  all  others. 

Or  it  may  mean,  I  have  converse  with  them.  One  man  is  said  to 
know  another  when  there  is  mutual  converse  or  intercourse  between 
them  as  between  friend  and  friend.  Christ  also  said,  respecting  His 
apostles,  *  I  have  not  called  you  servants,  but  I  have  called  you  friends, 
for  whatsoever  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
you.*  And  sy  Christ  knows  His  sheep  in  the  sense-  of  making  known 
to  them  Himself  and  His  purposes. 

(3.)  The  next  mark  of  the  true  sheep  is  they  follow  Christ. 

On  this  head  we  shall  not  enlarge.  It  is  quite  plain  that  it  means 
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that  they  follow  His  example.  They  strive  to  be  like  Him  in  goodness, 
in  righteousness,  in  truth.  They  strire  to  be  like  Him  in  meekness, 
lowliness,  and  humbleness  of  mind.  They  strive  to  be  like  Him  in 
forbearance,  forgiveness,  gentleness.  They  strive  to  bo  like  Him  in 
godliness,  in  purity,  in  courageous  assertion  of  the  truth  of  God. 
They  strive  to  be  like  Him  in  benevolence.  They  feel  And  con- 
fess their  best  efforts  in  copying  such  an  example  to  be  very  feeble 
attempts.  They  follow  Him  at  a  distance,  but  they  really  do  follow 
in  His  steps.  Ofttimes  they  walk  feebly  and  lag  behind  ;  but  still  they 
follow  none  else  but  Him :  if  they  are  the  true  sheep,  they  follow  not 
Satan,  they  follow  Christ. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  privileges  of  the  true  sheep — *  I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish.* 

From  this  we  gather  that  the  true  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ  have 
already,  even  now  in  this  world,  eternal  life  vouchsafed  to  them,  and 
they  shall  never  be  cast  away. 

That  Christ  has  true  sheep  who  have  these  unspeakable  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  them  is  certain.  If  it  were  not  so  there  would  be  no 
certainty  that  at  the  last  day  Christ  would  have  any  Church  at  all  — 
any  number  of  saved  souls  to  be  with  Him  where  He  is.  God  cannot 
leave  the  future  reward  of  His  own  Son — the  Church  of  saved  souls 
that  are  to  be  His  crown  through  eternity — to  the  changes  and  chances 
of  such  a  world  as  this. 

But  who  are  these  souls  ? 

The  text,  if  we  will  listen  to  it,  tells  us  plainly:  Christ  gives 
eternal  life  to  those  who  follow  Him*  You  see  the  text  runs  :  *  ^ey,' 
— I.e.,  My  sheep — 'follow  me,  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and 
they  shall  never  perish.*  If,  then,  you  would  know  in  your  own  case 
whether  Christ  be  giving  to  you  eternal  life,  you  must  look  to  your 
own  life  and  walk.  If  you  are  following  Him,  then  He  is  giving  to 
you  eternal  life.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  not  following  Him,  not 
following  His  example,  then  you  have  no  certainty  whatsoever  that 
Christ  is  giving  to  you  eternal  life. 

For  what  is  eternal  life  ?  It  is  not  only  the  life  of  the  body  in 
the  day  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  not  only  being  delivered  from  hell. 
It  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  now.  You  hope  that  you  are  one  of 
Christ's  sheep.  You  trust  that  you  will  not  perish  everlastingly.  Well, 
but  have  you  life  ?  Has  God  given  you  life  ?  Are  you  living  as  if 
Christ's  life  was  in  you  ?  If  so,  depend  upon  it  you  are  following 
Christ  ?  You  are  following,  that  is,  the  example  of  His  forbearance 
and  forgiveness.  His  benevolence  and  devotion.  If  you  are  living  with- 
out prayer,  without  thanksgiving,  without  forbearing,  forgiving — if  you 
are  living  a  covetous  life — then  be  assured  that  you  are  not  following 
Christ,  and  you  can  have  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  at  the  last  day 
you  will  be  welcomed  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

Now,  let  me  say  something  about  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
this  text.  This  text  is  often  quoted  as  proving  that  Christ  has  a 
certain  number  of  elect  souls,  who  will  be  certainly  saved  at  the  last. 
Well,  it  may  prove  this  ;  but  what  is  this  secret  truth  to  us  unless  we 
have  some  means  of  knowing  whether  we  are  of  this  number  or  not  ? 

Now,  the  text  gives  us  a  means  of  knowmg.     The  sheep  of  Christ, 
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to  wlioni  lie  vouchsafes  eternal  life,  are  those  who  follow  Him.  This 
is  the  one  mark  given  in  the  text  of  those  who  arc  the  tnie  sheep. 
it  you  are,  feebly  it  may  be,  but  still  sincerely  and  faithfully,  foUowing 
Christ,  then  God  is  giving  to  yon  eternal  life,  and  yon  shall  nerer 
perish.  If  you  are  in  any  way  declining  from  Christ's  steps  and 
wilfully  going  counter  to  His  example,  to  that  extent,  and,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  you  lose  all  evidence  that  yon  are  of  the  number  of  His  sheep. 

Ijct  me  take  an  illustration  of  this  from  a  too  common  case. 

Yon  find  a  man  who  has  evidently  once  heard  the  voice  of  Christ 
calling  him,  and  he  has  begun,  it  may  be,  to  follow  Christ  in 
things ;  but  the  same  man  bears  malice  and  envy,  and  hates 
brother,  and  speaks  of  those  who  cross  him  in  a  churlish  and 
Christian  way.  In  what  state  is  such  a  man  ?  Can  he  be  one  of  the 
true  sheep?  Can  he  take  comfort  from  the  words  of  the  text?  'I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish.'  St.  Johni  the 
inspired  apostle,  gives  a  most  decided  '  No '  in  answer  to  this  qoestioii. 
<  Whoso,'  he  says,  *  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,  and  ye  know  thai 
no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him.*  You  see  that  the 
apostle  says  that  such  an  one  has  not  eternal  life  abiding  m  Am—  he 
may  have  had  eternal  life  granted  to  him,  but  he  retains  it  not.  8o 
that,  in  fact,  no  soul  which  is  not  following  Christ's  example  caa 
derive  on  Scripture  grounds  any  comfort  from  my  text. 

But  some  may  say— This  is  poor  consolation.  I  feel  that  mj 
Christian  life  is  very  feeble  :  sometimes  I  do  not  know  whether  I  «b& 
following  Christ^s  example  or  no.  I  want  some  assurance  inde|nn-^ 
dent  of  my  life,  that  I  shall  not  be  lost  at  last.  Ah,  I  daresay  yoa  do; 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  none  such  for  yon  in  the  whole  Bihfa 
Indeed,  there  is  not  likely  to  be.  For  what  was  the  veiy  end  fat 
which  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  ?  Was  it  not  that  *  we,  beiiig 
delivered  from  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  without  fBer^ 
in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him,  all  the  days  of  onr  firee.* 
Now,  if  you  are  not  walking  before  Him  in  holiness  and  righteonsnaae 
— if,  that  is,  you  are  not  following  Christ,  you  are,  as  far  as  lies  in  jbOf 
frustrating  the  very  end  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world. 

But  if  you  are,  feebly  it  may  be,  but  still  perseveringly  and  sineerdlj 
following  Christ,  then  Christ  gives  to  you  eternal  life:  yon  shall  nerer 
l>erish.  The  very  world  on  which  you  tread  may  pass  away,  shriTel 
up  as  a  parched  scroll ;  but  you  shall  abide  for  ever.  Your  ejea 
shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty.  In  your  flesh,  in  yonr  risen  and 
glorified  flesh,  you  shall  see  God.  He  will  welcome  yon  to  share  Hia 
joy,  and  that  joy  must  be  very  deep,  very  satisfying,  and  of  veiylooff 
continuance  if  it  is  His  joy.  You  shall  know  God  and  His  way,  and 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  His  nature  and  His  will,  with  a  knowle4g6  to 
which  your  present  knowledge  is  mere  ignorance.  Yon  shall  no  mora 
feel  pain,  or  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  weakness,  or  decaying  strength ;  for 
your  body  will  be  raised  in  the  likeness  of  the  risen  Body  of  year 
Saviour.  You  shall  no  more  be  parted  from  your  friends.  You  shall 
love  them  and  be  glad  with  them  for  ever.  All  this,  and  infinite^ 
more  than  tongue  can  tell  or  heart  imagine,  shall  you  he,  if  now,  in 
this  your  day  of  grace,  you  hear  the  voice  of  Christi  and  follow 
the  Good  Shepherd. 
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ERA  in.— MICHAELMAS. 

|HE  church  clocks  had  struck  three ;  the  crowds  of  gentle- 
men returning  to  business,  after  their  early  dinners,  had 
disappeared  within  offices  and  warehouses;  the  streets 
were  clear  and  quiet,  and  ladies  were  venturing  to  sally 
forth  for  their  afternoon  shoppings  and  their  afternoon  calls. 

Slowly,  slowly,  along  the  streets,  elbowed  by  life  at  every  turn,  a 
httle  funeral  wound  its  quiet  way.  Four  men  bore  along  a  child's 
coffin ;  two  women  with  bowed  heads  followed  meekly. 

I  need  not  tell  you  whose  coffin  it  was,  or  who  were  those  two 
mourners.  All  was  now  over  with  little  Frank  Hall :  his  romps, 
his  games,  his  sickening,  his  sufifering,  his  death.  All  was  now  over, 
but  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

His  mother  walked  as  in  a  stupor.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  dead  ? 
If  he  had  been  less  of  an  object  of  her  thoughts,  less  of  a  motive  for 
her  labours,  she  could  sooner  have  realised  it.  As  it  was,  she  followed 
his  poor,. cast-off,  worn-out  body  as  if  she  were  borne  along  by  some 
oppressive  dream.  If  he  were  really  dead,  how  could  she  be  still 
alive  ? 

Libbie's  mind  was  loss  stunned,  and  so  more  active,  than  Margaret 
Hall's.  Visions  passed  before  her — recollections  of  the  time  (which 
seemed  now  so  long  ago)  when  the  shadow  of  the  feebly-waving 
arm  first  caught  her  attention;  of  the  bright  day  at  Dunham 
Park,  where  the  world  had  seemed  so  full  of  enjoyment,  and  beauty, 
and  life  ;  of  the  long-continued  heat,  through  which  poor  Franky  had 
panted  away  his  strength  in  the  little  close  room,  where  there  was 
no  escaping  the  hot  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun ;  of  the  long  nights^ 
when  his  mother  and  she  had  watched  by  liis  side,  as  he  moaned  con- 
tinually, whether  awake  or  asleep ;  of  the  fevered  moaning  slumber  of 
exhaustion ;  of  the  pitiful  little  self-upbraidings  for  his  own  im- 
patience of  suffering,  only  impatience  in  his  own  eves — most  true^and 
holy  patience  in  the  sight  of  others ;  and  then  the  rading  away  of  life, 
the  loss  of  power,  the  increased  unconsciousness,  the  lovely  look  of 
angelic  peace,  which  followed  the  dark  shadow  on  the  countenance, 
where  was  he^ — what  was  he  now  ? 

And  so  they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  and  heard  the  solemn  funeral 
words  ;  but  far  off  in  the  distance,  as  if  not  addressed  to  them. 

Margaret  Hall  bent  over  the  grave  to  catch  one  last  glance — she 
had  not  spoken,  nor  sobbed,  nor  done  aught  but  shiver  now  and  then, 
since  the  morning  ;  but  now  her  weight  bore  more  heavily  on  Libbie's 
arm,  and  without  sigh  or  sound  she  fell  an  unconscious  heap  on  the 
piled-up  gravel.  They  helped  Libbie  to  bring  her  round ;  but  long 
after  her  half-opened  eyes  and  altered  breathings  showed  that  her 
senses  were  restored,  she  lay,  speechless  and  motionless,  without 
attempting  to  rise  from  her  strange  bed,  as  if  the  earth  contained 
nothing  worth  even  that  trifling  exertion. 

At  last  Libbie  and  she  left  that  holy,  consecrated  spot,  and  bent 

their  steps  back  to  the  only  place  more  consecrated  still ;  where  he 

had  rendered  up  his  spirit ;  and  where  memories  of  him  haunted  each 

piece  of  rude  furniture  that  their  eyes  foil  upon.      As  the  woman 
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of  the  house  opened  the  door,  she  pulled  Libbie  on  one  side,  and 
said  — 

*  Anne  Dixon  has  been  across  to  see  you  ;  she  wants  to  have  a  word 
Avith  you.' 

*  I  cannot  go  now,'  replied  Libbie,  as  she  pushed  hastily  along,  in 
order  to  enter  the  room — his  room — at  the  same  time  with  the  childless 
mother  :  for,  as  she  had  anticipated,  the  sight  of  that  empty  spot,  the 
glance  at  the  uncurtained  open  window,  letting  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
the  broad  rejoicing  light  of  day,  where  all  had  so  long  been  darkened 
and  subdued,  unlocked  the  wat(*rs  of  the  fountain,  and  long  and  shrill 
were  the  cries  for  her  boy  that  the  poor  woman  uttered. 

*  Oh !  dear  Mrs.  Hall,'  said  Libbie,  herself  in  tears,  *  do  not  take 
on  so  badly ;  I'm  sure  it  ^vould  grieve  him  sore  if  he  were  alive,  ^nd 
you  know  he  is — Bible  tells  us  so ;  and  maybe  he's  here  watching 
how  we  go  on  without  him,  and  hoping  we  don't  fret  overmuch.' 

Mrs.  Hairs  sobs  grew  worse  and  more  hysterical. 

*  Oh !  listen,'  said  Libbie,  once  more  struggling  against  her  own 
increasing  agitation;  'listen!  there's  Peter  chirping  as  he  always 
does  when  he's  put  about,  frightened  like ;  and  you  know  he  that's 
gone  could  never  abide  to  hear  the  canary  chirp  in  that  shrill  way.' 

Margaret  Hall  did  check  herself,  and  curb  her  expressions  of 
agony,  in  order  not  to  frighten  the  little  creature  he  had  loved ;  and 
as  her  outward  grief  subsided,  Libbie  took  up  the  large  old  Bible, 
which  fell  open  at  the  never-failing  comfort  of  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

How  often  these  large  family  Bibles  do  open  at  that  chapter !  as 
if,  unused  in  more  joyous  and  prosperous  times,  the  soul  went  home 
to  its  words  of  loving  sympathy  when  weary  and  sorrowful,  just  as 
the  little  child  seeks  the  tender  comfort  of  its  mother  in  all  its  griefs 
and  cares. 

And  Margaret  put  back  her  wet,  ruflScd,  grey  hair  from  her  heated, 
tear-stained,  woeful  face,  and  listened  with  such  earnest  eyes,  trying 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  *  Father's  house,'  where  her  boy  had  gone  to 
dwell. 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  low  tap  at  tlie  door.  Libbie  went. 
*  Anne  Dixon  has  watched  you  home,  and  wants  to  have  a  word  with 
you,'  said  the  woman  of  the  house,  in  a  whisper.  Libbie  went  back, 
closed  the  book  with  a  word  of  explanation  to  Margaret  Hall,  and  then 
ran  downstairs,  to  learn  the  reason  of  Anne's  anxiety  to  see  her. 

*  0  Libbie  ! '  she  burst  out  with,  and  then,  checking  herself  with 
the  remembrance  of  Libbie's  last  solemn  duty,  *  how's  Margaret  Hall? 
But,  of  course,  poor  thing,  she'll  fret  a  bit  at  first;  she'll  be  some 
time  coming  round,  mother  says,  seeing  it's  as  well  that  poor  lad  is 
taken  ;  for  he'd  always  ha'  been  a  cripple,  and  a  trouble  to  her — he 
was  a  fine  lad  once,  too.' 

She  had  come  full  of  another  and  a  different  subject;  but  the 
sight  of  Libbie's  sad,  weeping  face,  and  the  quiet,  subdued  tone  of  her 
manner,  made  her  feel  it  awkward  to  begin  on  any  other  theme  than 
the  one  which  filled  up  her  companion's  miud.  To  her  last  speech 
Libbie  answered  sorrowfully — 

*  No  doubt,  Anne,  it's  ordered  for  the  best;  but  oh!  don't  call 
him, — don*t  think  he  could  ever  ha'  been,  a  trouble  to  his  mother, 
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tbough  he  were  a  cripple.  She  loved  him  all  the  more  for  each 
thing  she  had  to  do  for  him, — I  am  sure  I  did.'  Libhie  cried  a  little 
behind  her  apron.  Anne  Dixon  felt  still  more  awkward  in  intro- 
ducing the  discordant  subject. 

*  Well  I  "Flesh  is  grass/*  Bible  says,'  and  having  fulfilled  the 
etiquette  of  quoting  a  text  if  possible,  if  not  of  making  a  moral  obser- 
t-ation  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  earthly  things,  she  thought  she  waa 
at  liberty  to  pass  on  to  her  real  errand. 

'  You  must  not  go  on  moping  yourself,  Libhie  Marsh.  What  I 
wanted  special  for  to  see  you  this  afternoon,  was  to  tell  you  you 
must  come  to  my  wedding  to-morrow.  Nanny  Dawson  has  fallen 
sick,  and  there's  none  as  I  should  like  to  have  bridesmaid  in  her 
place  as  well  as  you.* 

**To-morrow  I     Oh,  I  cannot, — indeed  I  cannot.' 

*  Why  not?' 

Libhie  did  not  answer,  and  Anne  Dixon  grew  impatient. 

*  Surely,  you're  never  going  to  baulk  yourself  of  a  day's  pleasure 
for  the  sake  of  yon  little  cripple  that's  dead  and  gone  I' 

*  No, — it's  not  baulking  myself  of — don't  be  angry,  Anne  Dixon^ 
with  him,  please ;  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  pleasure  to  me, — I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  could  ei\joy  it ;  thank  you  all  the  same.  But  I  did 
love  that  little  lad  very  dearly — I  did,'  sobbing  a  little,  'and  I  can't 
forget  him  and  make  merry  so  soon.' 

*  Well — I  never  ! '  exclaimed  Anne,  almost  angrily. 

*  Indeed,  Anne,  I  feel  your  kindness,  and  you  and  Bob  have  my 
best  wishes, — that's  what  you  have;  but  even  if  I  went,  I  should  be 
thinking  all  day  of  him,  and  of  his  poor,  poor  mother,  and  they  say  it 's 
bad  to  think  very  much  on  them  that's  dead  at  a  wedding.' 

*  Nonsense !'  said  Anne,  *  I'll  take  the  risk  of  the  ill-luck.  After 
all,  what  is  marrying  ?  Just  a  spree.  Bob  says.  He  often  says  ho 
does  not  think  I  shall  make  him  a  good  wife,  for  I  kno^  nought 
about  house  matters,  wi'  working  in  a  factory ;  but  he  says  he  'd 
rather  be  uneasy  wi'  me  than  easy  wi'  anybody  else.  There  *s  love  for 
you  I  And  I  tell  him  I'd  rather  have  him  tipsy  than  any  one  else 
sober.' 

*0h!  Anne  Dixon,  hush!  you  don't  know  yet  what  it  is  to 
have  a  drunken  husband.  I  have  seen  something  of  it ;  father  used  to 
get  fuddled,  and  in  the  long  nin  it  killed  mother,  let  alone — Oh  t 
Anne,  God  above  only  knows  what  the  wife  of  a  drunken  man  has  to 
bear.  Don't  tell,'  said  she,  lowering  her  voice,  '  but  father  killed  our 
little  baby  in  one  of  his  bouts ;  mother  never  looked  up  again,  nor 
father  cither  for  that  matter,  only  his  was  in  a  different  way.  Mother 
will  have  gotten  to  little  Jemmie  now,  and  they'll  be  so  happy  to- 
gether,— and  perhaps  Franky  too.  Oh!'  said  she,  recovering  herself 
from  her  train  of  thought,  *  never  say  aught  lightly  of  the  vrife's  lot 
whose  husband  is  given  to  drink.' 

*  Dear,  what  a  preachment  I  I  tell  you  what,  Libhie,  you're  as- 
born  an  old  maid  as  ever  I  saw.  You  11  never  be  married  to  either 
Irunken  or  sober.' 

Libbie's  face  went  rather  red,  but  without  losing  its  meek  expression. 
*•  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  can  tell  me ;  and  more  reason,  there- 
fore, as  God  has  seen  fit  to  keep  me  out  of  woman's  natural  work,  I 
•   4 
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8boa1d  try  and  find  work  for  myself.  I  mean,'  seeing  Anne  Dixon's- 
puzzled  look,  ^  that  as  I  know  I*m  never  likely  to  have  a  home  of  my 
own,  or  a  husband  that  would  look  to  me  to  make  all  straight,  or 
children  to  watch  over  or  care  for,  all  which  I  take  to  be  woman's 
natural  work,  I  must  not  lose  time  in  fretting  and  fidgeting  after 
getting  wed,  but  just  look  about  me  for  somewhat  else  to  do.  I  can  see 
many  an  one  misses  it  in  this.  They  will  hai^kcr  after  what  is  ne'er 
likely  to  be  theirs,  instead  of  facing  it  out  and  settling  down  to  be  old 
maids;  and  as  old  maids  just  looking  round  for  the  odd  jobs  God  leaves 
in  the  world  for  such  as  old  maids  to  do.  There's  plenty  of  such  work, 
and  there's  the  blessing  of  God  on  them  as  does  it :'  Libbie  was 
almost  out  of  breath  at  this  outpouring  of  what  had  long  been  her 
ianer  thoughts. 

^  That's  all  very  true,  I  make  no  doubt,  for  them  as  is  to  be  old 
maids;  but  as.  I'm  not,  you  might  have  spared  your  breath  to  cool 
your  porridge.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  '11  be  brides- 
maid to-morrow  or  not.  Come,  now  do;  it  will  do  you  good,  after 
all  your  working,  and  watching,  and  slaving  yourself  for  that  poor 
Franky  Hall.' 

*  It  was  one  of  my  odd  jobs,'  said  Libbie,  smiling,  though  her  eyes 
were  brimming  over  with  tears ;  *  but,  dear  Annie,'  said  she,  recovering 
hci-sclf,  *  I  could  not  do  it  to-moiTOw,  indeed  I  could  not.' 

*  And  I  can't  wait,'  said  Annie  Dixon,  almost  sulkily ;  *  Bob  and  I 
put  it  off  from  to-day,  Iwcause  of  the  funeral,  and  Bob  had  set  his 
heart  on  its  being  on  Michaelmas  day ;  and  mother  says  the  goose 
won't  keep  beyond  to-mon'ow.  Do  come:  father  finds  eatables,  and 
Bob  finds  drink,  and  we  shall  be  so  jolly!  and  after  we've  been  to 
church,  we're  to  walk  round  the  town  in  pairs,  white  satin  ribbon  in 
our  bonnets,  and  refreshments  at  any  public-house  we  like,  Bob  says. 
And  after  dinner  there's  to  be  a  dance.  Don't  be  a  fool ;  yon  can  do 
no  good  by  stayiug.  Margaret  Hall  will  have  to  go  out  washing,  I'll 
be  bound.' 

*  Yes,  she  must  go  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson's,  and,  for  that  matter, 
I  must  go  working  too.  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  after  me  to  make 
her  girl's  winter  things  ready;  only  I  could  not  leave  Franky,  he  clang 
so  to  me.' 

*  Then  you  won't  be  bridesmaid !     Is  that  your  last  word  ?' 

*  It  is  ;  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  Anne  Dixon,'  said  Libbie, 
in  a  deprecating  voice.  * 

But  Anne  was  gone  without  a  reply. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Libbie  mounted  the  little  staircase,  for  she  felt 
how  ungracious  her  refusal  of  Anne  s  kindness  must  appear  to  one 
who  so  little  understood  her  feelings. 

On  opening  the  door,  she  saw  Margaret  Hall  with  the  Bible  open 
on  the  table  before  her.  For  she  had  puzzled  out  the  place  where 
Libbie  was  reading,  and  with  her  finger  under  the  line  was  spelling  out 
the  words  of  consolation,  piecing  the  syllables  together  aloud,  wit^  the 
earnest  anxiety  of  comprehension  with  which  a  child  first  learns  to  read. 
80  Libbie  took  the  stool  by  her  side  before  she  was  aware  that  any  one 
liad  entered  the  room. 

'  What  did  she  want  yon  for  ?'  asked  Margaret.  '  But  I  can  gness ; 
she  wanted  yon  to  be  at  the  wedding  that  is  to  come  off  this  week,  they 
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say.  Aye,  they'll  many,  and  laugh,  and  dance,  all  as  one  as  if  my  boy 
was  alive,'  said  she,  bitterly.  *  Well,  lie  was  neither  kith  nor  kin  of 
yours,  80  I  must  try  and.&e  thankful  for  what  youVe  done  for  him, 
and  not  wonder  at  your  forgetting  him  afore  he's  well  settled  in  his 
grave.* 

*  I  never  can  forget  him,  and  Tm  not  going  to  the  wedding,*  said 
Libbie,  quietly,  for  she  unde^stood  the  motiier's  jealousy  of  her  dead 
child's  claims. 

*  I  must  go  work  at  Mrs.  Williams'  to-morrow,'  she  said,  in  expla- 
nation, for  she  was  unwilling  to  boast  of  her  tender,  fond  regret,  which 
had  been  her  main  motive  for  declining  Anne's  invitation. 

*  And  I  mun  go  washing,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,'  sighed 
forth  Mrs.  Hall,  *  and  I  mun  come  home  at  night,  and  find  his  place 
empty,  and  all  still  where  I  used  to  be  sure  of  hearing  his  voice  ere 
ever  I  got  up  the  stair :  no  one  will  ever  call  me  mother  again.'  She 
fell  crying  pitifully,  and  Libbie  could  not  speak  for  her  own  emotion  for 
some  time.  But  during  this  silence  she  put  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  thoughts  slje  had  been  building  up  for  many  days ;  and  when 
Margaret  was  again  calm  in  her  sorrow,  Libbie  said,  *  Mrs.  Hall,  I 
should  like — would  you  like  me  to  come  and  live  here  altogether?' 

Margaret  Hall  looked  up  with  a  sudden  light  in  her  countenance, 
which  encouraged  Libbie  to  go  on. 

*  I  could  sleep  with  you,  and  pay  half,  you  know  ;  and  we  should  be 
together  in  the  evenings  ;  and  her  as  was  home  first  would  watch  for 
the  other,  and'  (dropping  her  voice)  *  we  could  talk  of  him  at  nights, 
you  know.' 

She  was  going  on,  but  Mrs.  Hall  interrupted  her. 

*  Oh,  Libbie  Marsh  ;  and  can  you  really  think  of  coming  to  live 
wi'  me  ?  I  should  like  it  above — but  no  !  it  must  not  be ;  you've 
no  notion  what  a  creature  I  am,  at  times ;  more  like  a  mad  one 
when  Tm  in  a  rage,  and  I  cannot  keep  it  down.  I  seem  to  get  out  of 
bed  wrong  side  in  the  morning,  mid  I  must  have  my  passion  out  with 
the  first  person  I  meet.  Why,  Libbie,'  said  she,  with  a  doleful  of 
agony  on  her  face,  *  I  even  used  to  fly  out  on  him,  poor  sick  lad  as  he 
was,  and  you  may  judge  from  that  how  little  you  can  keep  it  down. 
No,  you  must  not  come.  I  must  live  alone  now,'  sinking  her  voice 
into  the  low  tones  of  despair.  But  Libbie's  resolution  was  brave  and 
strong.  *  I'm  not  afraid,'  said  she,  smiling.  '  I  know  you  better  than 
3'ou  know  yourself,  Mrs.  Hall.  I've  seen  you  try  of  late  to  keep  it 
down,  when  you've  been  boiling  over,  and  I  think  you'll  go  on  a-doing 
60.  And  at  any  rate,  when  you've  had  your  fit  out,  you  re  vciy  kind, 
and  I  can  forget  if  you've  been  a  bit  put  out.  But  I'll'  try  not  to  put 
you  out.  Do  let  rac  come :  I  think  he  would  like  us  to  keep  together. 
I'll  do  my  very  best  to  make  you  couifortablc.' 

*  It's  me !  it's  me  as  will  be  making  your  life  miserable  with  my 
temper;  or  else,  God  knows,  how  my  heart  clings  to  you.  You  and 
me  is  folk  alone  in  the  world,  for  we  both  loved  one  who  is  dead,  and 
who  had  none  else  to  love  him.  If  you  will  live  with  me,  Libbie,  I'll 
try  as  I  never  did  afore  to  be  gentle  and  quiet-tempered.  Oh  I  will 
you  try  me,  Libbie  Marsh  ?'  So  out  of  the  little  grave  there  sprang  a 
hope  and  a  resolution,  which  made  life  an  object  to  each  of  the  two. 

When  Elizabeth  Marsh  returned  home  tte  next  evening  from  her 
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day's  labours,  Anne  (Dixon  no  longer)  crossed  over,  all  in  her  bridal 
finery,  to  persuade  her  to  join  the  dance  going  on  in  her  father^s  house. 
'  Dear  Annie,  this  is  good  of  you,  a-tlnnking  of  me  to-nighty*  said 
libbie,  kissing  her,  *and  though  I  cannot  come, — I've  promised 
Mrs.  Hall  to  be  with  her, — I  shall  think  on  you,  and  I  trosit  youll 
be  happy.  I  have  got  a  little  needle-case  I  looked  out  for  you,  stay, 
here  it  is,  —  I  wish  it  were  more — only — * 

*  Only,  I  know  what.  You Ve  been  a-spending  all  your  money  in 
nice  things  for  poor  Franky.  Thou'rt  a  real  good  un,  Libbie,  and  Til 
keep  your  needle-book  to  my  dying  day,  that  I  will.'  Seeing  Anne  in 
such  a  friendly  mooil  emboldened  Libbie  to  tell  her  of  her  change  of 
place ;  of  her  intention  of  lodging  henceforward  with  Margaret  Hall. 

*  Thou  never  wilt !  Why  father  and  mother  are  as  fond  of  thee  as 
can  be;  they'll  lower  thy  rent  if  that's  what  it  is — and  thou  Iniowst 
they  never  grudge  thee  bit  or  drop.  And  Margaret  Hall,  of  all  folk, 
to  lodge  wi' !  She's  such  a  tartar  I  Sooner  than  not  have  a  quarrel, 
she'd  fight  right  hand  against  left.  Thou'lt  have  no  peace  of  thy  life. 
What  can  make  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  Libbie  Marsh  ?' 

*  She'll  be  so  lonely  without  me,'  pleaded  Libbie.  *  I'm  sure  I  could 
make  her  happier,  even  if  she  did  scold  me  a  bit  now  and  then,  than 
she'd  be  a  living  alone,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  her ;  and  I  mean  to  do 
my  best  not  to  vex  her:  and  it  will  ease  her  heart,  maybe,  to  talk  to 
me  at  times  about  Franky.  I  shall  often  see  your  father  and  mother, 
and  I  shall  always  thank  them  for  their  kindness  to  me.  But  they 
have  you  and  little  Mary,  and  poor  Mrs.  Hall  has  no  one.' 

Anne  could  only  repeat,  *  Well,  I  never  !'  and  hurry  off  to  tell  the 
news  at  home. 

But  Libbie  was  right.  Margaret  Hall  is  a  different  woman  to  the 
scold  of  the  neighbourhood  she  once  was ;  touched  and  softened  by  the 
two  purifying  angels,  Sorrow  and  Love.  And  it  is  beautiful  to  see  her 
affection,  her  reverence,  for  Libbie  Marsh.  Her  dead  mother  could 
hardly  have  cared  for  her  more  tenderly  than  does  the  hard-hearted 
washerwoman,  not  long  ago  so  fierce. and  unwomanly.  Libbie,  herself, 
has  such  peace  shining  on  her  countenance,  as  almost  makes  it  beautiful, 
as  she  tenders  the  services  of  a  daughter  to  Franky's  mother,  no  longer 
the  desolate,  lonely  orphan,  a  stranger  on  the  earth.    .  ' 

Do  you  ever  read  the  moral,  concluding  sentence  of  a  story  ?  I 
never  do,  but  I  once  (in  the  year  1811,  I  think,)  heard  of  a  deaf  old 
lady,  living  by  herself,  who  did;  and  as  she  may  have  left  some  de- 
scendants with  the  same  amiable  peculiarity,  I  will  put  in,  for  their 
benefit,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  secret  of  Libbie's  peace  of  mind,  the 
real  reason  why  she  no  longer  feels  oppressed  at  her  own  loneliness  in 
the  world, — 

She  has  a  purpose  in  life ;  and  that  purpose  is  a  holy  one. 


A  EEFLECTION. 


DT  JAHBB  HlI.Dl 
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I  WAS  amazed  todaj  in  mtnessing  the  destmction  wronght 
'd  a  newly  broken-op  piece  of  land  which  I  had  eown  with 
I  wheat  last  antumn.  Three  parts  ont  of  four  of  tlic  crop 
were  utterly  gone,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  repair  the  dam* 
'  age  this  year.  The  enemy  that  has  done  me  this  ill  turn 
is  the  wireworm,  a  tiny  creature  not  above  half  an  inch  long  and  the 
thickness  of  a  stoat  needle,  but  so  tough  that  it  is  with  difficulty  pulled 
in  two  by  the  band. 


Speaking  to  a  fanner  on  the  subject,  be  said  I  should  have  either 
burnt  the  tiirf  or  allowed  the  field  to  fallow  a  whole  season,  bo  that 
want  of  food  might  hare  starved  the  animal  out ;  though  eren  these 
remedies,  he  added,  do  not  always  succeed  in  wholly  eradicating  the 
plague. 

Even  soia  it  with  certain  Tices  to  which  youth  is  prone.  When  the 
ground  is  rank,  the  blood  tiill,  and  the  appetites  strong,  the  fatal  plague 
insinuates  itself  with  most  pernicious  effects,  and  consumes  frequently 
above  half  of  the  good  seed  sown  in  such  soil.  Jfor  is  it  till  time  has, 
ae  it  were,  impoverished  the  land  that  the  enemy  shows  signs  of  re- 
treating, or  abating  his  violence. 
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The  vice,  however,  may  be  burnt  out,  *  so  as  by  fire  ; '  or  it  may  be 
reduced  within  bounds  for  want  of  opportunity.  I  have  known  a  young 
collegian  reclaimed  by  a  temporary  rustication  away  from  the  haunts 
and  companions  of  his  folly,  of  whom  there  would  have  been,  humanly 
speaking,  no  hope  had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  longer  within  reach  of 
every  gratification. 

Yet  the  enemy  is  there,  and  will  constantly  show  itself.  Prayer 
only,  and  continual  watchfulness,  will  effectually  clear  the  ground  and 
make  way  for  that  seed  which  shall  bring  forth  fruit  to  be  gathered 
hereafter  into  everlasting  bams. 


BY  W.  WALSHAM  HOW,  M.A. 

THURSDAY. 


ASCENDED  Lord,  accept  our  pi*aise, 
As  with  adoring  eye 
Trom  this  dim  earth  we  lift  our  gaze 
To  Thy  bright  home  on  high. 

"We  may  not  stay  our  lingering  feet 

Upon  the  sacred  hill, 
Nor  with  blest  dreams  and  visions  sweet 

Stand  gazing  upward  still. 

For  Thou,  Lord,  shalt  once  more  appear, 
And  we  would  seek  Thy  grace 


To  tread  our  lowly  pathway  here, 
Until  we  see  Thy  face. 

Yet,  week  by  week,  we  seek  this  day 
Fresh  gleams  of  heavenly  lights 

To  cheer  us  on  our  toilsome  way, 
And  brighten  all  our  night. 

Then  praise  to  Thee,  ascended  Lord, 
O  Father,  praise  to  Th^, 

And  Thou,  0  Spirit,  be  adored, 
One  God  in  Trinity,    Amen. 


FRIDAY. 


OJESU,  crucified  for  man, 
O  Lamb,  all  glorious  on  Thy 
throne. 
Teach  Thou  our  wondering  souls  to  scan 
The  mystery  of  Thy  love  unknown. 

We  pray  Thee,  grant  us  strength  to  take 
And  bear  our  cross,  whate'er  it  be ; 
And  gladly,  for  Thine  own  dear  sake, 
In  paths  of  pain  to  follow  Thee. 

As  on  our  daily  way  we  go. 
Through  light  or  shade,    in  calm  or 
stnfe, 


Oh,  let  us  bear  Thy  marks  below 
In  conquered  sin  and  chastened  life. 

Lord,  week  by  week,  this  day  we  ask 
That  holy  memories  of  Thy  cross 
May  sanctify  each  common  task, 
And  turn  to  gain  each  earthly  loss. 

Grant  us,  dear  Lord,  our  cross  to  bear, 

Till  at  Thy  feet  we  lay  it  down, 

"Win  through  Thy  blood  our  pardon 

there, 
And  through  the  cross  attain  the  crowiv 

Amen. 


SATURDAY. 


OLORD,  who  for  our  sake       » 
Didst  mortal  flesh  assume. 
Thy  labour  ended,  Thou  didst  make 
Thy  rest  the  silent  tomb. 

'Tis  God's  own  Sabbath  blest : 
Creation's  marvels  done. 
The  Father  entered  on  His  rest  ;•* 
So  rests  the  eternal  Son. 

No  more  the  grave  we  dread, 
Death  can  no  more  affright; 


Thou,  Lord,  hast  been  among  the  dead. 
And  filled  tlie  tomb  with  light. 

And,  week  by  week,  this  day 
Calm  hope  shall  cheer  the  breast. 
And  soothe  the  labours  of  the  way 
With  thoughts  of  promised  rest — 

The  rest  that  doth  remain 
For  those  who  labour  well ; 
Oh,  grant  that  we  that  rest  may  gain. 
And  with  Thee  ever  dwell.    Amen. 


2rf)e  jpramers  of  our  (ttommon  ^rager* . 

BY  W.  BAIRD,  M.A.  VICAR  OP  HOMERTON. 

JHE  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  was  naturally 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  sample  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished in  the  revision  of  the  old  service-books ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  if  a  longer  trial  had  been  accorded  to  it,  it 
would  have  been  at  this  time,  with  some  slight  modifi- 
cations, the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England.  Influences,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  decided  character,  were  at  work  ;  and  the  revision, 
which  had  at  first  satisfied  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  failed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  some  of  the  foreign  Reformers — especially  Calvin,  who 
anxiously  desired  to  *  push  on  *  the  English  Reformation  to  a  further 
point.  This  led,  as  will  be  seen,  to  a  further  reconsideration  of  the 
new  Prayer-book ;  and  though,  in  their  ultimate  issue,  these  succes- 
sive siftings  of  the  new  book  were  no  doubt  calculated  to  give  solidity 
and  permanence  to  it,  yet  the  immediate  result  was  the  loss  of  some 
things,  which  were  afterwards  restored,  and  the  omission  of  a  beautiful 
and  totally  unobjectionable  clause  of  Commemoration  t)f  the  Saints, 
which  was  afterwards  substantially  incorporat^ed,*  by  good  Bishop 
Andrews,  into  his  *  Private  Devotions.'  The  opposition  emanated  from 
the  foreign  Reformers  and  those  in  England  wiio  had  imbibed  their 
opinions.  The  most  remarkable  and  influential  of  their  representatives 
here  was  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  A  sketch  of  his  life  and 
opinions  may,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place. 

John  Hooper,  who  was  bom  in  1495,  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire. 
Some  tliink  that  at  one  time  ho  was  a  Cistercian  monk  ;  but  there  is 
no  absolute  proof  of  this.  In  1539  he  took  refuge  on  the  Continent, 
and  there  came  much  in  contact  with  Bullinger  and  the  Zurich 
Reformers.  When  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  removed  all  danger 
of  persecution,  Hooper  returned  to  England.  In  1550  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  see  of  Gloucester ;  and  here  we  get  the  first  indication  of 
his  somewhat  impracticable  temper.  He  refused  to  wear  the  customary 
episcopal  habit,  and  took  objection  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  used  in 
consecratfon  of  bishops.  The  vestments  in  use  consisted  of  a  rochet  of 
white  linen,  as  worn  now,  and  a  chimere  of  scarlet  silk,f  to  which  the 
lawn  sleeves  were  attached.     lu  vain  did  Cranmer  and  Ridley  try  to 

*  See  Bishop  Andrews'  'Devotions*  (Oxford  edition,  p.  93).  It  is,  perhaps, 
well  to  transcribe  it  as  it  stands  in  tlie  careful  edition  of  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Medd 
(Eivingtons,  1869).  *  And  here  we  give  unto  Thee  most  high  praise  and  hearty 
thanks  for  the  wonderful  grace  and  >irtue  declared  in  all  Thy  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;  and  cliiefly  in  the  glorious  and  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  Thy  Son,  Jesu  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God ;  and  in  the  holy 
Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs,  whose  examples  (0  Lord)  and 
steadfastness  in  Thy  faith,  and  ke<^ping  Thy  holy  commandments,  grant  us  to 
follow.'  "With  the  exception  of  the  title  •  glorious,'  aa  applied  to  the  Blessed 
"Virgin,  there  is  notliing  in  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  which  is  not  perfectly  con- 
sonant with  tlie  tone  of  our  Collect  for  All  Saints'  Day,  and  with  the  latter  clauses 
of  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 

t  Similar  to  that  wliich  our  bishops  still  wear  in  Convocation.  It  is  stated 
that  an  Eastern  Archimandrite,  who  had  been  told  much  of  the  plainness  of 
of  habits  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  introduced  into  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  where  Archbishop  Longley  was  surrounded  by  his  suffragans,  clothed 
in  the  scarlet  Convocation  habit.  When  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  rose  to  greet 
him,  the  stranger  confessed  that  he  was  wonderfully  impressed  ^^itli  the  dignity 
of  the  Anglican  episcopate. 
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overcome  Hooper's  scruples.  He  was  strongly  backed  up  by  the 
foreign  Reformers,  John  k  Lasco,  Bucer,  and  Peter  Martyr,  as  well  as 
by  John  Knox,  and  his  consecration  was  deferred  until  the  following 
year.  Hooper  was  the  father  of  English  Puritanism.  It  is  desired  to 
speak  with  every  respect  of  this  school,  which  has  given  to  us  men  of 
eloquence  and  power,  like  Chamock  and  Baxter,  and  one  of  whose  sons 
is  the  author  of  the  grandest  of  allegories — *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  tendency  has  been  to  fret  and 
worry  about  details.  When  we  remember  that  a  man  of  such  marked 
moderation  as  *  judicious '  Richard  Hooker  incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of 
this  school,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  thankful  that  it  did  not  become 
dominant  in  the  National  Church.  At  this  time  there  seemed  some 
likelihood  of  its  influence  becoming  paramount. 

Though  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  both  on  the  side  of  moderation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Edward  VL  had  a  strong  bias  in  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  reformers.  This  bias  was  probably  intensified 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  the  unreformed  religion.  The 
king,  misled  by  unscrupulous  advisers,  continued  that  system  of  spolia- 
tion of  church  lands,  which  his  father  Henry,  who  has  not  been  without 
his  imitators  in  modem  times,  so  unhappily  inaugurated.  Thus  the 
opposition  of  Hooper  occurred  at  a  very  critical  period.  Cranmer, 
though  himself  a  moderate  man,  seems  from  his  humble  and  self-dis- 
trustful disposition,  often  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  by 
others,  against  his  own  convictions.  The  representations  of  the  foreign 
reformers,  and  their  English  adherents,  were  in  certain  points  listened 
to,  and  although  a  fresh  change  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  a  new  committee  of  revision  was  appointed,  and 
on  All  Saints'  Day,  1652,  *the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.' 
came  into  use,  by  ^virtue  of  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  title  of 
this  book  is  thus  preserved  by  Bishop  Cosin  ;  *  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  &c.  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sunne,  over  against 
the  Conduite  of  Edwarde  Whitchurche,  M.D.L.IL ;  cum  privilegio  ad 
imprimendum  solem,^^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which* 
makes  its  use  imperative,  expresses  unqualified  approval  of  '  the  first 
Prayer-book*  as  *  a  very  goodly  order  ....  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  Primitive  Church,  very  comfortable  to  all  good 
people,  desirous  to  live  in  Christian  conversation,  and  most  profitable 
to  the  estate  of  the  Realm.' f  It  further  admits  that  the  revision  of 
the  Book  had  arisen  *  rather  by  the  curiosity  of  the  ministers  and  mis- 
takers,  than  of  any  other  worthy  cause.'  If  Cranmer's  hand  can  bo 
discerned  in  this  act,  we  get  an  indication  of  his  great  unwillingness  to 
'push  on'  the  Reformation  as  hastily  as  some  of  his  foreign  allies 
would  have  desire\i. 

*  That  is, '  With  the  sole  privilege  to  print.' 

f  See  Medd's  'Introduction  to  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  Edward  VI . 
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|HAT  makes  Jessie  so  quiet  this  afternoon,  mother  ?     She 
is  fall  enough  of  fun  generally.' 

'  I  don*t  know/  said  Mrs.  Hayward  ;  '  she  has  scarcely 
spoken  a  word  since  she  came  from  school.     Most  Sundays 
she  has  so  much  to  tell  us,  I  can't  quite  make  it  out. 
Something  seems  to  have  upset  her.' 

'  Jessie  cried  when  she  was  upstairs/  said  little  Willie  ;  '  I  thought 
she  was  cross,  but  she  is  not.' 

'  I  know  what  is  the  matter/  exclAimed  Annie.  '  Miss  Johnstone 
said  good-bye  to  her  class  this  afternoon ;  she  is  to  be  married  on 
Wednesday,  you  know,  and  the  girls  can't  bear  the  thought  of  losing 
her.' 

Jessie's  parents  were  not  surprised  at  this,  and  wondered  they  had 
not  thought  of  it  before.  However,  they  determined  not  to  mention  it 
to  Jessie  at  present ;  and  as  they  were  walking  home  from  the  evening 
service,  she  said,  '  Miss  Johnstone  is  to  be  married  on  Wednesday, 
father ;  may  I  go  to  the  church  and  see  the  wedding  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  replied  John  Hayward.  *  Wlien  people  go  to 
church  to  see  weddings,  they  mostly  seem  to  forget  they  are  in  God's 
house,  and  I  can't  a-bear  to  see  laughing  and  talking  there.' 

'  NaBcy  Joyce  told  Miss  Johnstone  she  meant  to  go  and  see  her 
married,  and  she  said  she  should  be  very  glad  to  see  us  all  there,  if  we 
went  with  proper  feelings  about  it.  I  will  try  and  tell  you  just  what 
she  told  us,  for  I've  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since. 

'  She  said  ^'  You  must  try  and  remember,  first  of  all,  where  we  are, 
and  that  our  Saviour  hates  to  see  His  Father's  house  profaned.  Don't 
you  remember  how  He  turned  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  Temple, 
saying,  My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer  ?  I  have  often  talked  to  you 
about  praying  for  yourselves,  and  on  Wednesday  I  want  you  to  pray 
for  me.  Of  course  there  will  be  the  prayers  in  the  Marriage  Service, 
and  I  hope  you  will  join  in  them  with  all  your  heart ;  and  besides  this, 
vihen  you  first  go  in  church  kneel  down,  and  ask  that  God  will  help 
you  to  feel  what  a  solemn  service  it  is,  and  that  He  will  help  you  to 
pray  sincerely.  Then,  before  you  leave,  earnestly  beg  God's  blessing 
for  U9,  and  ask  that  all  who  have  just  met  in  His  house  may  meet 
again  before  His  throne  in  heaven." ' 

'  If  you  go  like  that  I  shall  not  mind  it  at  all/  said  John  Hay- 
ward.  *•  You  ought  to  pray  every  day  for  your  teacher,  and  of  course 
now  she  iis  going  away  to  a  new  home,  there  is  more  reason  than  ever 
for  you  to  ask  God  to  bless  her.  I  wish  we  felt  a  good  deal  more 
how  mucb  w6  can  help  one  another  in  that  way,'  he  continued,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

*  Won't  it  seem  funny  though,  father,  to  kneel  down  when  we  go 
into  church,  and  when  we  come  out,  just  as  if  it  was  Sunday?  Nancy 
Joyce  says  people  never  do,  and  that  we  are  sure  to  get  laughed  at.' 

*  Who  do  you  think  will  laugh,  my  child — good  people  ?' 

'  I  suppose  not,  father ;'  and  Jessie  hung  down  her  head,  and  felt 
half  ashamed  of  having  thought  about  that,  still  in  her  heart  she  knew 
many  people  would  be  very  likely  to  laugh  at  her  for  doing  as  her 
teacher  had  said. 

'  Heally  good  people  will  never  ridicule  things  that  are  done  for  the 
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bonoar  of  Qod,'  her  fatlier  went  on;  '  snd  if  Other  people  are  like  yon, 
Bh;  at  doing  vhat  they  knoir  is  right,  because  nobody  else  do«s  it, 
your  example  may  be  a  help  to  them.' 


,,  father,  when  I  think  abont  Betting  a  good  example  in  tliat 
xny,  it  eeeniB  like  pretending  to  be  better  than  ererybodj  else,  and  if  I 
do  anything  bad  afierwards,  people  will  call  me  i.  h^v»^Xft.' 
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that  sort  of  way.  I  mustn't  stop  any  longer  though  now,  for  it's  nearly 
twelve  o*clock,  and  the  children  will  soon  be  home.' 

'  Well,  good  morning,  Ann,'  said  the  shopkeeper.  '  I'm  very  glad 
we  had  this  talk,  for  when  our  parson  says  so  much  about  behaving 
reverently  in  God's  house,  I  always  seem  to  think  it's  only  on  Sundays 
and  snch-like  he  means.  I  see  now,  I  have  been  making  a  mistake,  and 
perhaps  1 11  go  to  church  to-night,  though  I  '11  own  I've  said  a  good 
many  sharp  things  about  these  new-fkngled  ways  of  having  preaching  on 
week-days.  I  know  I'm  not  so  good  but  what  I  might  be  a  deal  better, 
and  perhaps  that'll  be  a  sort  of  help  to  me. 

*  I  say,  Ann,'  she  called  out,  as  she  ran  after  Mrs.  Hayward, 
who  had  just  left  the  shop ;  '  I  wanted  to  say,  I  hope  you  won't  take 
it  unkind  if  folks  do  laugh  at  you  now — they'll  soon  leave  it  off  if 
they  see  you  don't  care.  Perhaps,'  added  she,  smiling,  *  by  the  time 
Jessie's  married  we  may  all  have  learned  to  follow  your  example,  and 
then,  I  must  say,  a  wedding  will  seem  more  like  what  it  ought  to  be, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  the  prayers.'  m.  b. 

FROM   MALACHI   TO   ST.   MATTHEW. 

BY  OEOROB  VENABLE8,  S.C.L.,  VICAR  OF  ST.  HATTHBW's,  LEICBSTEB. 

|E  have  seen  already  that  the  Jews  had  been  treated  with 
much  consideration  not  only  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  when  he 
allowed  them  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  Judea  from  their 
captivity  at  Babylon,  but  by  his  successors,  until  the  last 
of  them,  Darius,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  vigorous  on- 
slaught of  Alexander  the  Great ;  who  destroyed  the  Medo-Persian 
dynasty,  and,  for  a  time,  made  himself  master  of  the  world.  He  died 
about  B.C.  323.  The  Jews,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  almost  as  free 
as  though  a  successor  of  Bang  David,  instead  of  Alexander,  had  been 
their  ruler.  The  Jews  always  appear  remarkable  in  the  little  interest 
which  they  seemed  to  take  in  other  nations  around  them ;  but  we  may 
l)e  sure  they  must  have  been  anxious,  when  Alexander  died,  to  know  who 
would  be  their  ruler.  This  mighty  warrior  left  only  an  infant  son,  and 
Alexander's  enormous  empire  required  a  mind  of  no  common  order  to 
direct  its  affairs. 

First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Begency  for  the  son  of 
Alexander,  but  this  did  not  prosper  long.  The  leading  generals 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  manifested  much  ambition.  This  led 
to  many  struggles,  until  these  chief  commanders  were  reduced  to  but 
four  in  number,  and  these  four  divided  the  great  empire  amongst  them. 
Cassander  took  Macedon  and  Greece ;  Lysimachus  took  Tlu'ace  and 
some  parts  of  Asia;  Ptolemy  took  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Coelo-Syria ;  Seleucus  took  the  rest.*  We,  therefore,  are  most 
concerned  with  Ptolemy,  since  he  became  master  of  Palestine.  He  had 
been  Governor  of  Egypt  and  had  made  himself  powerful,  but,  unforta- 

*  It  is  well  to  remark  here  how  Daniel's  prophecies  were  accomplished.  Alex- 
ander, *  the  great  horn/  was  broken,  but  *  four  other  horns,*  t.^.  four  smaller 
kingdoms,  should  arise  up  out  of  it,  who  should  divide  the  kingdom.    Dan.  vii. 
6 ;  viii.  8-31 ;  xi.  4.    And  so  it  came  to  pass. 
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nately  for  the  Jews  and  for  Ptolemy,  the  ambition  of  a  neighbour 
caused  them  great  trouble ;  for,  before  it  was  finally  settled  that 
Ptolemy  should  hold  Palestine,  there  were  several  severe  contests  be- 
tween him  and  Antigonus.  This  Antigonus  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  for  a  time  defied  the  power  of 
two  or  three  combinations  against  him.  In  B.C.  314  he  made  a  vigorous 
onslaught  on  the  provinces  held  by  Ptolemy,  but  Ptolemy  had  taken 
away  all  the  shipping  from  the  Phoenician  ports  before  Antigonus 
could  reach  them.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Tyre. 
Joppa  and  Gaza,  cities  of  Judea,  speedily  fell ;  but  Tyre  •  held  out 
ligainst  him  during  fifteen  months,  and  after  this  Palestine  remained 
for  a  few  years  under  his  control.  But  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander, 
and  Lysimachus,  confederated  against  Antigonus,  and  (b.c.  301 )  he  was 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Ipsus,  and  fell  in  the  fight,  being  more 
than  eighty  years  old.  Palestine  again  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  as  well  to  notice  here  that  this  Ptolemy  is  often  called 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  also  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was  probably  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  a  Macedonian  general  named  Lagus,  and  the  Egyptian 
rulers  for  several  generations  continued  the  name  of  Ptolemies  from 
this,  the  first  of  them.  He  carried  with  him  many  thousand  Jews  to 
Alexandria,  but  with  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  he  gave  them  all  the 
privileges  of  the  freedom  of  that  city.  According  to  Josephus  he  en- 
tered Jerusalem  by  deceit  and  treachery,  for  he  came  thither  as  though 
he  would  do  sacrifice  upon  a  Sabbath-day ;  and  so  without  trouble 
gained  possession  of  the  city,  the  Jews  having  no  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tentions. However,  his  liberal  behaviour  to  those  whom  he  led  captive 
to  Alexandria  induced  many  others  to  emigrate  voluntarily  into  Egjrpt ; 
*  invited'  (says  Josephus)  *  by  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  or  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Ptolemy.*  Considerable  difficulties  arose  amongst  them  there, 
owing,  apparently,  to  some  being  Samaritans  and  others  thorough 
Jews  ;  for  at  that  time,  even  as  in  later  years, '  the  Jews  would  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans.*  Thus,  then,  in  the  year  b.c.  300,  we 
leave  the  Jews  under  the  rule  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  Tor  Soter),  the  first 
king  of  Egypt  of  that  name  ;  a  wise,  learned,  and  m  many  respects  a 
great  man,  who  treated  the  Jews  indeed  as  a  conquered  people,  but  not 
with  cruelty.  In  our  next  chapter  we  must  consider  how  the  Jews 
fared  under  his  successors,  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

S  ^ong  of  ILafiaur. 

BY  THOMAS  DBCKEfi,  AlOUT  A.D.  1609. 

ART  tbon  pbor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crystal 
slumbers?  spring? 

Oh !  sweet  content !  On  I  sweet  content  ? 

Artthon  rich,  yetisthymind perplexed?  Swimm'st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st 

Oh !  punishment!  in  thine  own  tears  ? 

Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  Oh !  punishment ! 

vexed  Then  he  that  patienUy  want's  harden 
Vo    add  to   golden  nnmbers,  golden  bears, 

numbers  ?  No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king ! 
Oh!  sweet  content  I  Oh !  sweet  content! 

CHOBUS  i  CHOBUS : 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace ;  Work  apace,  apace,  apace ; 

Honestlabour  bears  a  lovely  fkce.  Honest  labour  bears  a  lovely  face. 
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BY  HENRY  JOKES,  M.A.,  CONFRATER  OF  WYGQESTON's  HOSPITALj  LEICESTER. 

[LTHOUQH  it  is  several  years  since  I  came  to  be  Confrater 
of  this  quiet  Hospital,  where,  every  face  is  known  to  me, 
and  every  chronicle,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  finds  its  way 
to  my  car,  I  was  at  one  time  the  Minister  of  a  Church  in 
our  crowded  and  wealthy  Metropolis,  the  modem  Babylon 
—  London.  Mine  was  a  district  cut  off  from  an  aristocratic  parish, 
and,  though  covering  o^ly  a  small  space  of  ground,  yet  numbered  over 
nine  thousand  souls. 

Dear  old  district !  What  a  field  it  was  for  the  study  of  human 
nature,  under  an  endless  variety  of  aspects  !  And  how  much  there  was 
to  surprise  and  to  humble  one,  when  one  got  a  little  below  the  surface. 
If  real  heroism  consists  in  enduring  trial  and  denying  self  for  the  good 
of  others,  how  many  of  God's  heroes  and  heroines  were  there  ! 

Very  happy  I  was  in  my  work  in  this  district,  supported  by  a  band 
of  such  fellow-labourers  as  were  never  surpassed,  for  the  very  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation  drew  us  all  together  in  close  concord,  and  its  very 
needs  brought  round  us  those  only  who  meant  work,  to  whom  the  words 
of  Christ  had  come  with  power — *  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.'' 

In  this  densely-peopled  district  there  had  been  even  in  my  time 
what  might  be  called  a  slight  outbreak  of  cholera :  but  in  the  autumn 
of  1854,  very  soon  after  I  quitted  it,  there  was  a  visitation  of  this  fear- 
ful pestilence  in  its  most  terrible  form;  unexampled  in  the  sudden  and 
swift  mortality  which,  during  the  passing  of  one  short  fortnight,  car- 
ried off  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  persons. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ravages  when  I  state  that  on  an 
average  distance  of  fifteen  yards  from  the  church,  stand  four  houses 
which  collectively  lost  thirty-four  inhabitants.  In  one  house  alone 
there  were  eleven  deaths ;  in  another,  besides  both  parents,  three  out  of 
four  children  died;  and  in  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  instances,  husband 
and  wife  fell  before  the  destroyer  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other. 

The  cholera  broke  out  amongst  them  at  midnigjit  on  the  first  of 
September;  and  the  deaths  followed  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity; 
for  within  the  first  four  days  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  were  cut  off, 
while  the  duration  of  the  attack  averaged  only  from  thirteen  to  thirty- 
seven  hours,  in  no  case  exceeding  the  longer  period. 

Then,  in  that  poor  and  closely-crowded  district,  were  witnessed 
many  strange  and  tragic  scenes.  The  streets  all  a  ghastly  white  with 
chloride  of  lime;  the  dead  cart  going  its  dismal  rounds;  the  pale, 
agitated  groups  that  met  together,  interchanging  woeful  tidings  ;  the 
'  closed  shutters  of  the  plague-stricken  houses ;  the  long  succession  of 
hearses  ;  the  different  aspect  of  those  who  went  hurrying  along,  some 
deserting  their  homes  and  decamping,  but  a  far  greater  number  with 
unflinching  courage  walking  the  infected  streets,  bravely  discharging 
their  duty  to  the  last. 

Among  them  were  devoted  medical  men,  though  the  disease  baffled 
all  their  skill,  and  delicate  women  quietly  and  calmly  going  to  pay  the 
last  sad  offices  to  the  dead.  Last,  and  not  least  of  all,  there  were  the 
working  clergy — for  in  that  appalling  time  of  peril  and  perplexity  it  was 
seen  who  stood  oat  the  true  friends  and  leaders  of  the  people ;  and  the 
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church  became,  as  it  ever  should  be,  the  place  of  refuge  where  they 
gathered  with  their  over-burdened  hearts  and  shattered  hopes. 

I  have  lying  before  me  the  long  terrible  list  of  the  dead  that  one 
of  the  noble-hearted  workers  there  wrote  oat  for  me.  Many  whoso 
names  are  in  that  list  were  well  known  to  me  as  humble  worshippers 
within  the  walls  of  the  church  in  which  I  had  ministered  with  him  ; 
and  among  them  were  ten  communicants,  who  had  often  joined  with 
us  to  keep  the  Saviour's  last  command,  *  in  remembrance  of  Him.* 

Twenty  of  our  dear  school- children  by  this  speedy  and  sudden 
death  escaped  all  the  snares  and  sorrows  with  which  a  long  life  is 
charged;  and  as  lambs  of  the  flock  found  safe  shelter  above. 

Some  of  them  belonged  to  the  Sunday  School.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
district  was  that  Simday  School!  The  one  aim  and  effort  of  its  teachers 
was  really  to  bring  *  young  children  to  Christ  that  He  should  touch  them.' 
And  no  doubt  in  a  Sunday  School  rightly  used  and  rightly  conducted, 
where  Sunday-School  labours  are  labours  of  love,  where  the  children  of 
each  class  are  prayed  for  daily  by  name,  by  each  teacher, — no  doubt 
such  teachers  under  any  school-roof  may  bring  young  children  to 
Christ.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  towards  sowing  the  incorruptible  seed  in  the  hearts 
of  children,  even  of  very  young  diildren. 

Yea,  the  results  of  a  good  Sunday  School  frequently  extend  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  parents,  who,  even  after  they  have  resisted 
all  other  efforts,  are  touched  by  the  simple  pleadings  of  their  own 
little  ones.  A  story  is  told  of  a  shepherd  who  had  among  his  flock  a 
very  wayward  sheep — always  wandering — always  difficult  to  drive 
within  shelter  before  nightfall.  One  day  he  bethought  him  of  a  gentle 
plan  by  which  to  win  her  to  obedience.  He  took  up  one  of  her  lambs 
in  his  arms,  whose  bleating  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mother  ewe  ; 
—  she  at  once  followed  the  shepherd,  and  so  was  every  evening  after- 
wards led  within  the  safe  shelter  of  the  fold. 

*  Oh !  sny  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 

To  childish  ears  are  vain, 
That  the  young  mind  at  random  lloats, 
And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 

*Dim  or  unheard,  the  words  may  fall, 
And  yet  the  heaven -taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 
The  harmony  unwind.' 

I  pen  down,  as  well  as  I  can  from  memory,  the  following  touch?- 
iiig  anecdote  of  one  of  those  Simday-school  children.  I  cannot  reckon 
it  among  my  *  personal  reminiscences,'  for,  although  my  informant 
told  me  that  I  must  certainly  remember  her,  I  was  nevertheless 
unable  to  recall  the  child  to  mind.  She  was  one  of  those  who  were 
seized  with  cholera  on  its  first  outbreak,  and  she  died  in  six  hours. 
The  sufferer  from  this  dire  disease  is  frequently  so  utterly  prostrate  as  to 
be  unable  to  move  or  to  utter  a  word.  All  the  energies  of  life  seem 
paralysed :  and  the  poor  child  lay  in  this  condition,  totally  unable  to 
give  expression  to  her  wishes  except  by  looks  which  those  around  her 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Rapidly  sinking,  and  conscious,  no  donht^ 
of  her  appn^aching  end,  she  kept  pointing  with  her  dying  hand  to  a 
little  shelf  that  hung  in  a  corner  of  the  room  in  which  she  lav.     For 
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some  momenta,  her  father,  and  the  fnends  who  had  gsthered  round, 
could  not  comprehend  this  signal  at  last  one  of  them  canght  hsi 
meaning,  and  broiight-one  of  the  Snnda;  School  books  from  the  shelf. 
iShe  took  it  eagerly  in  her  hand  and  agam  kept  pointing  till  thej 
had  bronght  her  all ;  Prayer-book  and  Hymn  book  and  Bible,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  small  volumes  which  we  distnbnte  as  rewardsamong 
our  little  ones.  When  each  of  her  treasures  had  been  given  to  her, 
cinsping  tliem  to  her  bosom  with  all  her  strength  she  so  died  as  if  she 
felt  that  she  had  held  to  her  heart  what  daring  hfe  she  had  found  most 


pleasure  in   and  in  tho  recollection  of  the  Truths  they  taught  founil 
sweetest  comfort  now 

This  little  child  as  I  cannot  donbt  had  been  bronght  to  Jesus  in 
licr  Sunday  School  and  had  been  touched  and  blessed  by  Him. 

Oh  c1  nii(!e      01    von  Inmi  change  ! 

Burst  are  thy  prLion-bnts  I 
One  raomont  here — so  low^sn  agonised — 

And  now — bejond  the  stars  1' 

Surely  there  might  well  have  been  inscribed  on  her  tombstone  what 
I  once  saw  carved  over  a  child's  grave  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Wyko- 
hnm,  in  Hampshire  :  — 

'  itiixi  callrlf  a  little  c^tTti  unto  Attn.' 


p^tfff  pfvmwn. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  THE  BIGHT  BEV.  THE  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 

John,  xiv.  26.— 7%«  Comforter,  Which  ts  the  Holy  Ghost,  Whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  Name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things, 

[EN  Christ  founded  His  Apostolic  School  for  instructing 
the  World,  He  said  to  them,  Go  ye ;  teach  all  Nations,, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  This  was  His  Royal 
Charter  of  Incorporation.  The  Baptismal  Covenant  is  the 
germ  of  the  world's  education ;  and  baptismal  grace  is  the  early 
rain  which  makes  the  tender  shoot  put  forth  its  first  leaves,  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  watered  with  the  fresh  dews  and  latter  rain  of  the 
Spirit,  given  in  prayer,  and  in  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  and  in 
Confirmation,  and  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  in  the  other  regular 
ordinances  of  religion. 

It  has  pleased  God  of  His  goodness  to  us,  to  offer  to  convey  grace 
to  our  souls  by  certain  channels,  which  are  especially,  prayer,  public 
and  private,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  two  Sacraments.  By  them  He 
gives  strength,  and  refreshment,  and  illumination,  to  our  souls,  in  the 
same  manner  as  He  communicates  nourishment  by  food  to  our  bodies. 
And  although  He  could,  if  He  so  willed  it,  give  us  grace  by  any  other 
means  than  these,  or  without  any  means  at  all,  yet  since  He  has  in- 
stituted these  means  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  grace  to  us,  we 
have  no  warrant  whatever  to  expect  grace,  unless  we  use  diligently, 
thankfully,  and  devoutly,  those  means  which  He  has  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  with  the  express  command  to  us  to  employ  the  same. 

Hence  the  Apostolic  School  of  Christianity  is  described  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture  thus:  They  that  were  baptized  continued 
steadfastly  in  the  Apostles*  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread  (that  is,  in  participation  in  the  Holy  Eucharist),  and  in 
prayers,  j* 

L  Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to  our  own  practice. 

1.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  provision  made 
for  its  education  by  Christ  Himself,  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that 
no  system  of  education  (that  is,  of  training  for  eteiiiity)  can  do  its 
proper  work  except  it  lay  its  foundation  in  a  recognition  of  man's 
fall,  and  consequent  weakness,  blindness,  and  corruption^  with  regard 
to  his  best  and  highest  interests. 

2.  Next,  since  the  preparations  of  the  heart  are  from  the  Lord,f 
every'  sound  system  of  education  will  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
Divine  influence  to  lighten  the  darkness,  assist  the  weakness,  and 
purify  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 

3.  Next,  it  will  confess,  and  act  habitually  on  the  conviction,  that 
this  work  of  illumination,  assistance,  and  sanctificatiou,  can  only  be 
performed  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

♦  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  10.        f  Acts,  ii.  41-13.        J  Prov.  xvi.  1 . 
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Let  us,  therefore,  never  imagine  that  even  instruction  in  Scripture 
itself  >vill  be  profitable,  without  the  aid  of  Him  by  Whose  inspiration 
Scripture  was  written. 

4.  Next,  since  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  through 
regular  channels, — especially  in  prayer  and  the  Sacraments — every  right 
system  of  education  will  look  to  receive  grace  by  those  means ;  and 
will  not  expect  grace  unless  it  avail  itself  of  them. 

Let  us,  therefore,  never  concur  with  any  who  would  divorce  in- 
struction from  the  public  offices  of  religion.  Schools  without  prayer 
are  without  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Author  of  peace  and 
love.  It  is  vain  to  erect  schools,  unless  we  provide  that  they  who  are 
brought  up  in  them  have  habitual  access  to  the  means  of  grace  in  the 
regular  ministrations  of  religion. 

5.  Next,  since  Christ  has  instituted  His  Church  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  His  Word  and  administering  His  Sacraments,  and  for 
uniting  His  members  together  in  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  and  has 
made  their  happiness  here  and  hereafter  to  depend  on  their  being 
thus  joined  together  in  unity,  every  sound  system  of  education  will 
look  for  grace  where  Christ  gives  it,  and  where  it  is  sure  of  finding 
it.  It  will  act  on  the  persuasion  that  it  cannot  hope  to  educate  aright 
except  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ. 

II.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  reply  to  certain  important  questions 
now  debated  among  us. 

With  regard  to  secular  instruction.  We  hear  it  confidently 
asserted  by  some,  that  great  moral  and  religious  improvements  can 
be  attained  by  mental  culture  alone.  Accordingly,  systems  of  educa- 
tion are  promulgated,  in  which  the  main  endeavour  is  to  stimulate 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  adorn  them  with  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge.  And  in  some  of  these  plans,  it  is  proposed  to  inculcate 
morality,  without  any  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  to 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Let  no  one  here  imagine  that  we  are  disparaging  the  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  or  questioning  the  value  of  mental  endow- 
ments. Far  from  it ;  they  are  God's  gifts ;  they  are  among  His 
most  precious  boons,  when  used  aright ;  that  is,  when  chastened  by 
His  fear,  regulated  by  His  law,  sanctified  by  His  Spirit,  elevated 
by  His  faith,  and  subservient  to  His  glory.  Religion  has  use  of 
reason,  but  reason  has  need  of  grace. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  secular  instruction  when  allied  with  reli- 
gion, or  rather  when  animated  and  hallowed  by  it;  but  of  systems 
of  secular  education  independent  of  Christianity.  And  of  every  such 
system  we  are  compelled  to  say,  in  Gods  name,  and  on  His  authority, 
that  it  is  a  house  built  on  the  sand.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the 
great  fact  of  man's  fall,  and  of  his  consequent  need  of  Divine  grace. 
Every  such  system  incurs  the  guilt  of  quenching  the  Spirit,*  of 
grieving!  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  resisting  Him. 

And  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Let  the  prophet  declare. 
They  rebelled  and  vexed  His  Holy  Spirit ;  therefore  He  was  turned  to 
be  their  enemy.J 

*  1  Thess.  v.  19.        f  Eph.  iv.  3Q.        +  Isa.  Ixiii.  10. 
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This  secular  system  is  no  novelty;  it  was  prevalent  in  the  Old 
World,  when  left  to  itself.  It  was  the  system  of  the  great  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity ;  and  then  how  monstrous  and  miserable  were  its 
results !  In  many  respects,  the  golden  age  of  man's  intellect  was  the 
iron*  age  of  his  heart.  When  the  arts  flourished,  when  commerce 
prospered,  when  the  light  of  intelligence  shone  in  meridian  splendour, 
then,  also,  grossest  vices  were  rife,  and  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and 
the  most  abject  superstitions.  Reptile  deities  were  adored  in  Egypt; 
human  sacrifices  were  immolated  at  Tyre  and  Carthage ;  slavery, 
degradation  of  women,  polygamy,  adulteries, — the  sins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha, — ^prevailed  at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  And  not  only  wer«> 
these  sins  committed  by  men,  but  they  were  ascribed  by  them  to  their 
gods.     Man  gloried  in  his  shame,  and  made  a  Deity  of  his  vices. 

III.  Strange  to  say,  but  not  less  true  than  strange,  this  secular 
system  of  education,  which  denies  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  the 
need  of  Divine  grace,  has  been  revived  in  modern  times,  even  in 
countries  calling  themselves  Christian,  and  by  some  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  And  we  must  not  shrink  from  saying, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  now  making  rapid  progress 
amongst  ourselves.  We  are  in  peril  of  falling  into  the  most  dangerous 
and  debasing  of  all  idolatries, — the  idolatry  of  unregeneratc  reason,  of 
unsanctified  knowledge,  and  of  uncontrollable  will. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  affirmed  by  many  that  two  great  Continental 
nations  were  far  in  advance  of  England  in  the  work  of  education.  Those 
nations,  it  was  then  said,  ought  to  be  made  our  models.  Their  methods 
of  instruction,  their  schools  and  colleges  were  extolled ;  and  our  own 
more  modest  schools  were  scorned. 

But,  however  imperfect,  in  sonie  respects,  the  machinery  of  some  of 
these  schools  of  ours  may  be,  yet  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  children 
are  taught  in  them  to  believe  in  God,  and  to  fear  Him,  to  love  and  honour 
their  parents,  to  obey  those  who  are  put  in  authority  over  them,  and  to 
do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  may  please  God  to  call 
them,  and  are  led  to  look  up  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Author  of  all 
light  and  grace,  enabling  them  to  perceive  God's  will,  and  to  do  it:  in 
a  word,  are  educated  for  eternity.  Yet  these  schools  were  treated  by 
some  of  our  own  countrymen  with  arrogant  disdain.  They  were  not 
enlightened  enough  (it  was  said)  for  the  present  intellectual  age :  they 
must  be  remodelled  to  suit  the  times.  And  how  were  they  to  bo 
reconstructed?  How  was  our  English  system  of  education  to  be 
modified  ?  After  the  fashion  of  those  Continental  nations  to  which  I 
have  referred,  who  have  organised  a  vast,  complex,  and  costly  machinery 
of  secular  instruction,  extending  to  every  corner  of  their  country,  and 
concentrated  in  one  focus  in  the  capital  ? 

But,  alas  I  in  that  elaborate  system  of  secular  education,  the  main 
thing  was  wanting.  And  what  was  that  ?  it  was  the  Teacher;  it  was 
the  Divine  Educator ;  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  existence  was  not 
recognised ;  His  absence  was  not  deplored. 

And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 

What  results  were  produced  by  that  vast  apparatus  of  secular 
insti-uction  ?  Did  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  exercise  a  purifying 
influence  on  the  heart?     It  imparted  power—did  it  inspire  love?     It 
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sharpened  the  intellect — did  it  discipline  the  affections?  It  stimn- 
lated  the  faculties — did  it  calm  the  passions?  It  increased  greatly- 
the  ability  to  do  evil— did  it  augment  the  disposition  to  do  good  ? 
It  made  men  resent,  with  feverish  irritability,  any  imputations  of 
ignorance — but  did  it  make  them  shudder  at  the  thought  of  com- 
mitting  crime  ?  Did  it  teach  them  to  fear  the  Lord  and  the  Ring  ? 
to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers  ?  Did  it  deter  them  from 
despising  Government  ?  *  Did  it  make  them  recoil  from  shedding  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-citizens  ?    Alas !  no. 

Those  schools  not  having  the  presence  and  benediction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  could  not  produce  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are 
peace,  and  love,  and  joy.  They  had  not  the  wisdom  from  above,  which 
is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  in  treated ;  full  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits.'l'  Their  tendency  was  to  make  men  self- 
confident,  presumptuous,  and  impatient  of  control ;  to  render  them 
restless  and  ambitious,  eager  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  and 
unscrupulous  and  fierce  in  its  attainment.  In^  a  word,  this  system  or 
instruction  was  like  the  gathering  together  of  combustible  elements  ia 
a  vast  volcano,  which  would  soon  burst  forth  from  its  dark  crater,, 
and  deluge  the  surroimding  region  with  a  fiood  of  fire. 

And  the  eruption  has  broken  forth  :  it  has  poured  out  its  lava  far 
and  wide ;  governments  have  been  overthrown  by  it ;  flourishing  cities- 
have  been  blasted  by  it ;  commerce  has  been  blighted  by  it;  confidence- 
between  man  and  man  has  been  impaired  by  it;  peace  and  happiness 
have  faded  beneath  it;  and  God  alone  can  arrest  its  course,  and  repair, 
the  ravages  it  has  made. 

Such  are  its  temporal  consequences :  and  they  are  not  the  whole  or 
the  evil.     They  are  but  a  small  part  of  it.     The  mind  recoils  from 
considering  the  spiritual  and  eternal  miseries  resulting  from  these 
systems  of  secular  education.     Those  woeful  consequences  will  only  be 
known  at  the  Great  Day. 

IV.  But,  my  brethren,  to  revert  to  ourselves.  Let  us  be  assured 
that  no  system  of  education  can  stand  in  the  hour  of  peril,  unless  it  be 
based  on  Christianity.  No  system  of  education  deserves  the  name, 
unless  it  place  itself  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things. 
Let  then  tiie  Holy  Ghost  be  our  teacher;  let  the  obligations  and 
privileges  of  the  baptismal  covenant  be  made  the  groundwork  of 
education ;  let  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  sought 
continunlly  by  prayer ;  let  the  Holy  Scriptures,  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  made  the  main  object  of  study,  and  the  rule  of  practice. 

Such  a  system  as  this,  however  disparaged  it  may  be  by  presump- 
tuous men,  is  of  inestimable  value  even  in  temporal  respects.  It  alone 
will  rear  virtuous  and  affectionate  members  of  families,  loyal  subjects, 
and  good  citizens.  It  is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  nation.  It  will 
have  its  reward  when  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish 
away ;  and  above  all,  it  will  produce  fniits  in  heaven  which  will  never 
fade. 

*  Prov.  xxiv.  21 ;  Titus,  iii.  1,  2 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 
t  James,  iii.  17. 
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^ifs  atolits  Bog 


u  LiiE,  liv  F.  W.  Kcvi- 


E  have  known  a  slicep-dog  to  rear  himself  on  his  hind 
legs,  in  order  to  command  a  view  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  flock  in  liis  charge.  The  shepherds  on  the  *  Landes/ 
as  the  heath  districts  of  Brittany  and  other  parts  of  France 
are  called,  are  mounted  on  high  stilts,  which  enable  them 
to  overlook  the  tracts  of  heath  among  which  their  Hocks  are  groping* 
after  scanty  pasture. 

The  stone  walls  of  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  give  a  similar 
advantage  to  the  agile,  cat-footed  coUey-dog.  The  ease  with  which  one 
of  those  animals  runs  at  and  jumps  a  wall,  three  or  four  times  its  own 
licight^  is  surprising.  I  had  one  of  that  breed  who  had  the  faculty  to 
a  wonderful  degree,  and  as  he  had  no  chance  of  practising  on  sheep  he 
spent  his  life  in  watciiing  cats  from  his  vantage-ground.  Woe  to  the 
unlucky  Tom  who  thought  he  had  secured  a  free  passage  across  the 
end  of  our  garden.  Rover's  stealthy  gallop  was  sure  to  bring  hiin 
within  very  uncomfortal)le  nearness  to  Tommy  s  tail  before  the  other 
wall  was  reached,  and  even  then  troubles  were  not  at  an  end,  for,  instead 
of  the  ineffectual  bark  and  spring  up  on  two  legs  against  the  obstacle 
which  commonly  is  the  end  of  a  dog's  pursuit  of  a  cat,  Rover  was  over 
and  after  him  in  no  time. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  pushed  the  chase 
into  a  neighbour's  drawing-room  through  the  conservatory ,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  lady  of  the  house.  A  polite  letter,  acquainting  me  with  the  fact, 
constrained  me  to  apologize  for  Rover,  and  deprived  him  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  breeze  on  the  garden-walls,  and  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  there.  He  looked  so  lovely  in  the  sun,  his  long  hair  fanned 
by  the  wind  and  floating  in  the  air.  I  often  wondered  whether  he 
thou<j:ht  then  of  his  Northern  home. 

Poor  old  dog !  I  gave  him  away,  but  his  last  years  were  happy 
ones.     He  had  no  restriction  as  to  walls,  and  strict  orders  to  keep  a" 
country  garden  free  from  cats  and  other  intruders.     And  did  not  he 
do  it  V  that's  all. 

Ei)t  i^istorg  of  t^t  Jetos. 

FIIOM   MALACHI  TO   ST.   MATTHEW. 
*   KY  GEORGE  VENABLES,  6.C.L.  VICAR  OF  ST.  MATTHEW\s,  LEICESTER.' 

URING  the  last  years  of  Ptolemy  8oter  he  devoted  himself 
to  mental  rather  than  warlike  employments.  He  founded 
a  magnificent  library  at  Alexandria,  and  did  much  to  ren- 
der Egypt  again  celebrated  among  the  nations.  Just  in 
the  earliest  part  of  his  stru^rgles,  b.c.  322,  Jaddua  the 
high-priest,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Creat  when  he 
was  coming  against  Jenisalem,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onias  his 
8on,  who  ruled  as  high-priest  over  the  Jews  until  B.C.  300.  The  high- 
priests  possessed  iuimeuse  authority.  The  nation  naturally  regarded 
them  as  their  head,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  Jews  generally  found  it 
good  policy  to  retain  the  nation  in  loyalty  by  permitting  their  high- 
priests  to  exercise  as  much  authority  as  possible,  provided  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  inipcriousness  of  their  own  demands  in»  political 
matters. 
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When  Onias  died,  he  was  sncceedH  by  his  son  Simon,  who  was  the 
first  high-priest  bearing  that  name,  and  he  was  a  man  whose  name  is 
far  from  forgotten  now  as  *  Simon  the  Jnst.'  This  highly  hononrable 
title  appears  to  liave  been  fairly  obtained  by  him  on  account  of  the 
holiness  of  his  life,  and  the  righteousness  or  justice  which  characterised 
his  proceedings.  A  very  interesting  description  of  him  may  be  read  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  book  Ecclesiasticus.  He  is 
considered  the  last  x)f  the  *  Great  Synagogue,*  *  which  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  included  at  one  time  Ezra,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Neheniiah,  and  Malachi,  amongst  its  members. 

Simon  the  Just  closed  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  having  corrected  and  revised  the  sacred  books.  The  voice 
of  jirophecy  and  inspiration  was  silent  henceforth  until  it  was  heard, 
three  centuries  later,  upon  the  lips  of  the  pious  and  aged  Simeon,  at 
the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple ;  in  the  vision  granted  to 
Zacharias  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  John  the  Baptist ;  and  in  the 
Annunciation  made  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Upon  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just,  B.C.  291,  his  brother  Eleazer  became  high-priest.  The  oflBce  of 
President  of  the  Sanhedrim  (a  Council  of  the  Jews  often  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament)  was  separated  from  the  high-priesthood  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  conferred  on  Antigonus  Socho,  *  an  eminent  scribe  in  the 
law  of  God,  and  a  great  teacher  of  righteousness  among  the  people'  (as 
Dean  Pridcaux  tells  us).  Tlie  Jews  record  singular  proofs  of  the 
blessings  which  Jehovah  vouchsafed  to  them  during  the  high-priesthood 
of  Simon  the  Just.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  one  which  refers 
to  the  great  day  of  Atonement  and  the  Scape-goat,  of  which  the  Jewish 
statement  is,  that  *  all  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just  the  scape-goat  had 
scarce  come  to  the  middle  of  the  precipice  of  the  mountain,  from  whence 
he  was  cast  down,  but  he  was  broken  into  pieces  ;  but  when  Simon  the 
Just  was  dead,  he  fled  away  alive  into  the  desert,  and  was  eaten  of  the 
Saracens.  ^  Wliile  Simon  the  Just  lived,  the  lot  of  God  in  the  day  of 
expiation  went  forth  always  to  the  right  hand ;  but  Simon  the  Just  being 
dead,  it  went  forth  sometimes  to  the  right  hand,  and  sometimes  to  the 
left.*  This  is  very  interesting,  not  so  much  for  its  own  value,  as  for 
the  tradition  which  it  conveys  of  the  Jewish  notion  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  scape-goat  on  the  day  of  Atonement. 

In  B.C.  285,  and  one  year  before  his  o>vn  death,  Ptolemy  Soter  re- 
signed his  kingdom  of  Egyi)t  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

He  did  this  chiefly  because  he  had  other  sons  older  than  Philadel- 
I)hus  by  his  former  wife,  Eurydice  ;  but  various  influences  leading  him 
to  prefer  the  son  of  his  later  marriage  with  Berenice,  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  to  him  the  possession  of  the  throne;  he  accomplished  this,  and 
then  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reigned  with  much  renown  and  dignity 
for  cight-and-thirty  years.  Alexandria  now  became  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  commerce  and  harmony.    A  celebrated  lighthouse  was  erected 

*  The  •  Grent  Synagogue*  was  formed,  on  the  return  from  Bahylon.  It 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members  (nominally  at  least),  who  Avere  gathered  from 
the  most  pious  of  the  Jews.  Their  object  was  to  re-oi-ganise  the  religious  life  of 
the  people.  Thej'  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ezra  was  their 
president,,and  Simon  the  Just  the  last  ^survivor  of  them.  Hence,  probably,  the 
completi^  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  ascribed  to  Ezra,  and  some- 
times to  Simon.  It  is  possible  that  Uie  Sanhedrim  formed  something. of  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  original  institution. 


Easter, — Batschi-serau 


off  the  coast  of  Alexandria  in  tiie  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  Jews 
enjoyed  great  freedom  under  the  mildness  of  his  requirements.  Bat 
already  another  power  was  rising,  or  reyiving,  by  which,  before  B.C.  200, 
this  devoted  nation  should  pass  under  the  sway,  for  six-and-thirty 
years,  of  the  '  Seleucidae'  rulers  of  Syria.  The  Antigonus,  whose  defeat 
and  death,  b.c.  301,  established  Ptolemy  Soter  in  his  rule  over  Palestine 
as  well  as  Egypt,  was  followed  by  Seleucus,  who  was  killed  n.c.  280. 
He  was  succeeded  by  ^Vntiochus  Soter,  whose  daughter  Arsinoe 
married  Magas.  ^fagas  and  he  together  revolted  against  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  but  they  were  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 
This,  however,  led  to  subsequent  struggles,  which  in  their  proper  place 
we  must  consider,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  Jews. 

We  thus  leave  them,  then,  under  the  mild  and  prosperous  govern- 
ment of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  the  most  prosperous  Egypt,  and 
with  Eleazer  for  their  high -priest. 

Our  next  chapter  must  be  devoted  to  the  interesting  story  of  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (The  Septuaoint),  which  took 
place  at  this  time,  at  the  command  and  cost  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
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•  Rise,  heart,  thy  Lord  is  risen/ — Geo.  Herbert. 


OBE  sure,  the  Lord  is  risen ! 
Cast  your  doubts  and  fears  away ; 
Come  and  see  the  empty  prison, 
Where  the  sacred  Body  hxy. 

Over  Death  and  Hell  victorious, 
Making  all  our  darkness  light, 

Bose  our  Easter  Sun  all  glorious. 
Clothed  with  resurrection  might. 

Through   the  world  His    beams    arc 
spreading, 

Never  shall  their  lustre  cens^ ; 
Far  and  wide  His  wings  are  shedding 

Joy  and  comfoit,  honltli  and  peace. 

Rise,  ye  mourners,  haste  to  meet  Him; 

Cheer  the  heart  and  tune  the  voice ; 
Nature,  blithe  and  glad  to  greet  Him, 

Wakes  her  cliildren  to  rejoice. 

Flowers  beneath  His  feet  are  springing, 
Breath  of  incense  fills  the  air ; 


Birds  in  flashing  woods  are  singing 
Welcome  to  a  spring-time  lair. 

Dappled  meads  around  are  smiling, 

Balmy  breezes  softly  blow. 
Sorrow-laden  hearts  beguiling 

Of  their  heavy  weight  of  woe. 

Lord  of  Life,  who  with  such  beauty 
Clothest  these  material  things, 

Iloii)ind  us  of  our  love  and  duty 
As  the  voice  of  nature  sings : — 

"  Our  God  is  still  unchanging, 
Though  all  should  change  beside  ; 

His  love  all  things  arranging, 
That  joy  may  those  betide. 

Who,  after  Autumn's  sadness, 
And  Winter's  gloom  are  past. 

Awake  to  life  and  gladness, 
When  Spring-tide  comes  at  last." 

F.  W.  H. 


lKHSHISARAI — or  Bagtche-serai — which  means  *the 
Palace  of  the  Gardens,'  is  a  picturesque  town  of  European 
Russia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Crimea.  The 
houses,  mostly  of  wood,  rise  in  terraces  along  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  are  interspersed  with  gardens,  vineyards, 
clumps  o  black  poplar-trees,  and  many  fountains.  But  though  ihey 
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Iixik  well  at  %  distutce,  the  Btreeta  are  rrally  irregular,  crooked,  umI 
dirty,  llkere  are  Uiirtj-two  moeqaes  and  <nie  Cn«ek  chnroh.  Hie 
Khan's  palace  ie  the  chief  bailding  io  tti«  tows,  and  is  canfiilly  Icept 


ap  in  Oriental  s^Ie.  Batscbi-aeru  is  tlie  onlj  town  in  the  Cnmea 
which  preserves  tlie  characteriaUcs  of  its  Tartar  origin.  No  RnssianB 
are  allowed  to  settle  in  the  place,  but  there  are  a  few  Amunian 
fsmilies.  The  mannfactarcB  are  leather,  eaddleiy,  pottery,  catlwr, 
silks,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  millet. 


*  Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.* 

gars  me  grew,'  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  to  Bee  what 
people  do  with  their  ''  odds  and  ends,' — their  bits  and 
scraps  of  cloth,  silk,  muslin,  calico,  and  I  think  I  must 
go  on  to  say,  coloured  papers,  prints,  old  valentines,  and 
Christmas  cards!  When  people  throw  away  odds  and  ends, 
how  many  much  bigger  things  are  thrown  away  too! 

*  Get  rid  of  it  !'  seems  the  motto  with  so  many,  and  *  Bum  it !  * 
is  the  easiest  way  of  accomplishing  this.  I  am  sure  I  could  keep  a  poor 
child  in  dress  with  the  things  thus  *  got  rid  of  by  one  lady  I  know, 
and  she  is  not  considered  by  any  means  an  extravagant  lady  either. 

*  Not  worth  giving  away,'  *Too  few  to  be  of  any  use,'  may  be  true  of 
the  one  particular  little  lot  of  chippings  from  this  morning's  cutting  out, 
or  of  the  torn  old  dress  that  was  finished  up  in  the  blackberry  hedge, 
but  again  to  quote  thrifty  Scotland,  *  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.' 

But  you  say  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  such  things  if  you 
had  ever  so  many,  and  you  do  not  keep  a  rag-bag. 

Rag-bags  are  only  another  form  of  *  burning  '  or  *  getting  rid  of.'  A 
sad  waste  it  would  be^if  the  things  I  plead  about  were  to  go  into  it  ! 
We  shall  not  want  one  often ;  and  yet  when  one  heard  of  the  sum 
gained  upon  the  hems  and  rafflings  of  old  linen  collected  for  the 
Crimea,  one  could  hardly  despise  a  rag-bag :  but  I  confess  I  never  kept 
one,  at  least  not  one  to  be  thought  of  in  the  *  per  pound  '  point  of  view. 
A  bag  of  odds  and  ends,  the  refuse  of  the  great  *  odds-and-ends  box,'  is 
useful  where  a  tribe  of  boys  from  school  want  a  *  bit  of  leather,'  a  *  bit 
of  wire,'  a  *  lot  of  cotton  wool  to  stuff  birds,'  a  *  scrap  of  something  very 
strong' — 'very  thin' — *  very  thick' — *  very,  they  don't  quite  know  what ; ' 
but  hand  them  *  the  rubbish-bag,'  and  they  will  find  exactly  what  they 
wanted  to  finish  their  machine,  or  to  begin  something  else,  to  clean 
their  fire-arms,  or  to  make  sails  for  their  boats,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

But  you  say  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  such  scraps  if 
you  had  ever  so  many.  Very  likely  not;  I  did  not  grow  so  wise  as  I 
think  myself  now  about  such  things  all  at  once,  only  by  little  and  little 
— an  idea  from  one,  and  im  idea  from  another,  and  many  a  worked-out 
bit  of  my  own  mind  and  experience.  Also  you  say  you  have  not  time, 
nor  skill,  nor  fondness  enough  for  needle-work,  to  do  any  of  the  things 
you  know  I  am  going  to  urge  upon  you.  In  that  case,  1  am  only 
going  to  urge  you  to  find  some  one  who  has  the  time  and  skill ;  some 
half-invalid,  or  some  friend  of  an  invalid,  who  has  to  sit  all  day  in  a 
sort  of  half-idleness,  consuming  German  wool,  or  knitting -cottcn, 
merely  to  employ  her  hands  and  keep  herself  awake,  h^ee  if  she  (and 
her  charge  po.'<sibly)  will  not  be  delighted  if  you  send  her  every  month 
the  great  neat  hag  in  which  you  have  collected  the  month's  waste.  Not 
the  old  clothes,  unless  she  has  a  particular  passion  for  mending — and 
then,  indeed,  your  gifts  of  old  clothes  will  be  greatly  increased  in 
worth,  for  the  very  poor  have  little  time,  and  no  remarkable  clever- 
ness in  needlework,  especially  where  contriving  is  required.  Send 
her  the  hag  of  the  month's  cuttings  ;  though  you  have  so  much  to 
do,  you  can  at  lea>t  have  jiopped  them  into  the  bag :  you  will  then  have 
done  *  what  i/ou  could,'  and  now  she  will  do  what  she  can.  Those 
pieces  of  prints  and  white  calico  she  puts  in  her  turn  into  a  bag — a 
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patchwork  bag — ^which  goes,  at  the  end  of  tho  month,  fall  of  your 
scraps,  and  those  from  another  or  two,  perhaps,  to  the  old  lady  next 
door.  The  silk  patches  into  this  one  for  Miss  Patience  Tidy ;  she  will 
be  delighted,  her  silk  patchwork  coum^te  jnst  wanted  some  little  pieces 
of  crimson.  Those  trimmings  into  this  basket  for  the  dolls  ;  troops  of 
them  are  our  pensioners. 

It  is  just  somebody  having  «  little  that  will  make  others  have  much, 
if  the  littles  are  combined.  One  trifle  by  itself  is  worth  nothing ;  but 
set  it  rolling,  and  there  will  be  a  good  large  snowball  worth  sending 
somewhere. 

J  am  not  now  intending  to  mention  all  the  nurseries, 'and  schools, 
and  Unions,  and  Hospitals,  which  would  be  glad  of  it.  We  have  heard 
of  them  for  years,  and  yet  there  lie  our  scraps,  or  our  unfinished  fancy- 
work,  grown  out  of  fashion  before  it  was  finished,  but  which  would ' 
delight  some  poor  girl  or  poor  child  at  some  such  institution  ;  there 
they  lie,  if  they  have  not  gone  into  the  fire. 

There  are  some  people  -who  would  glftdly  '  work  for  the  poor,'  but 
they  cannot  afford  the  outlay  upon  print  and  calico,  so  soon  worked  up 
under  their  nimble  fingers,  lliere  are  others  who  would  '  do  needle- 
work for  the  poor,'  but  they  suppose  that  means  necessarily  a  quantity 
of  coarse,  stiff  calico,  all  new,  haxd,  ugly,  and  uninteresting,  if  it  is 
only  to  be  sewn,  and  felled,  and  hemmed  into  a  garment ;  but  let 
them  only  try  how  entertaining  and  improving  it  is  to  plan,  and 
contrive,  and  make  something  out  of  what  was  nothing.  Occasionally 
they  may  invent  something  quite  pretty,  and  fancy-work-like,  such  as 
babies'  hoods  of  quilted  silk,  or  bibs  and  boots  of  bits  of  cloth. 

And  now  let  me  give  instances  of  what  I  mean.  Here  is  this 
old  barege  dress,  or  this  thin  shawl,  qui^p  nnsuited  for  giving  away, 
and  too  tender  to  cut  up  for  children ;  besides,  it  is  too  torn,  too 
faded,  too  anything  you  like :  but  it  is  wool,  or  there  is  a'  good  deal  of 
wool  in  it,  so  it  is  warm,  or  it  will  be  when  folded  together.  '  So  fold  it 
together,  two,  or  four,  or  eight  thicknesses ;  lay  on  it  that  veiy  old  silk, 
or  any  bits  of  stuff  of  tolerable  sise.  Take  a  large  needle  and  thready 
not  cotton  (using  cotton  takes  the  same  amount  of  time,  and  is  not 
half  as  strong),  stitch  it  here  and  there  with  stitches  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
off  all  over,  just  to  hold  it  together ;  then  find  a  breadth  or  two  of 
something  better,  and  lay  it  over^ud.  xmder,  if  what  you  have  is  not 
strong  enough  to  do  alone.  Take  a  paper  of  pins  (never  spare  pins 
and  thread — the  firat  do  not  wear;  out,  ind;  tl|6  iaat.is  aheap),  and  pin 
it  all  over.  Run  it  round,  and  quilt  it  in  a  rough  soit  of  way,  and  there 
is  a  light,  warm,  crib-blanket  or  coverlet,  not  quite  eider-down,  but 
having  much  of  the  same  effect. 

My  little  girl,  of  ten  years  old,  took  up  the  last  I  began,  after  I 
had  pinned  and  tacked  it ;  and  I  will  leave  anyone  to  imagine  whether 
she  was  not  pleased  when  her  wavering  lines  of  thread  quilting  resulted 
in  such  8  capital  wrapper,  and  whether  the  charwoman's  t)aby  was  not 
a  great  deal  warmer  in  the  last-hi^  frost ! 

What  do  you  think  of  that  red  mattress  on  the  floor,  that  my  baby 
rolls  upon  ?  It  is  two  thin  dresses,  five  silk  skirts  of  the  childrenVi 
completely  worn  out  and  all  washed •^fbr  spoiling  colour  and  appearance 
did  not  matter— two  Shetland  shawls,  and  a  raw  other  things,  large 
and  small,  besides  the  chints  cover.    It  is  ihade  with  tuitd,  like  h 
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mattress,  as  it  was  too  thick  to  qnilt.  If  the  contents  of  haby^s '  roller/ 
as  we  call  it,  had  been  given  away,  they  would  hare  been  despised,  and 
perhaps  yourself  would  have  been  laughed  at  for  having  worn  them 
too  long,  or  they  would  have  made  somebody  too  smart  with  wom«out 
finery,  or  they  must  have  been  burned,  which  is  the  most  utterly 
wasteful  way  of  disposing  of  anything. 

I  must  give  one  more  example,  because  it  was  so  very  unexpectedly 
successful,  and  then  I  must  leave  you  to  invent  for  yourself. 

A  friend,  with  whom  one  of  my  little  girls  was  staying  had  been 
cutting  out  a  winter's  stock  of  flannel  shirts  for  a  large  fanouly.  Lacy 
had  filled  the  paper  basket  with  the  many  small  pieces  and  slips.  '  Give 
them  to  the  maid  to  throw  away,  my  dear,  please  ;  I  have  saved  all  the 
pieces  that  will  be  of  any  use.' 

Lucy  hesitated.     '  May  I  have  them,  please  ?' 

*  You,  my  dear  !  what  for  ?' 

*  I  thimk  I  could  make  a  warm  wrapper  for  little  Mary's  doll's  feet !' 
The  lady  laughed  ;  but  having  made  Lucy  promise  not  to  make 

litters  with  them,  she  consented,  and,  besides,  gave  her  two  pieces 
of  dresses,  much  more  than  enough  to  cover  up  Dolly  altogether, 
for  each  was  about  a  yard  long.  Lucy  was  delighted  at  such 
bounty.  She  spread  a  newspaper,  as  they  always  do  at  home, 
when  cuttings,  or  litters  of  any  sort,  are  to  go  on ;  then  she  pinned 
the  piece  of  linsey  by  its  four  corners  to  the  newspaper,  and  then 
she  amused  herself  for  two  or  three  days  by  fitting  the  pieces  of 
flannel  one  against  another,  and  running  them  on  witli  moderately 
strong  thread,  just  as  if  you  took  a  dissected  map,  and  laid  one  piece 
over  the  edge  of  the  last,  and  tacked  it,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  was 
covered.  When  Lucy  had  done  this,  she  found  there  were  still  plenty 
of  pieces  left,  so  she  began  again,  and  covered  what  she  had  done 
with  another  layer  of  flannel.  Next  ^he  laid  the  other  large  piece 
of  stuff,  which  was  moitsseline  de  lainey  or  something  of  that  sort, 
over  it,  and  quilted  it  down.  This  done,  Lucy's  kind  hostess  thought 
it  looked  so  pretty,  that  she  said  she  must  search  for  some  fringe 
to  put  round  it;  and  Lucy  then  thought  it  so  warm  and  cosy-looking, 
that  she  begged  to  have  it  over  her  own  bed  to  keep  her  feet  warm,  till 
she  could  hear  of  some  especially  good  baby  to  give  it  to.       j.e.cf. 


C^ree  Smpottant  Ctingis. 

!T  the  following  be  kept  in  mind  all  the  year: — Three 
things  to  love:  courage,  gentleness,  affection.  Three 
things  to  admire :  intellectual  power,  dignity,  and  grace- 
fulness. Three  things  to  hate :  cruelty,  arrogance,  and 
ingratitude.  Three  things  to  delight  in:  beauty,  frank- 
ness, and  freedom.  Three  things  to  wish  for :  health,  friends,  and  a 
cheerful  spirit.  Three  things  to  like:  cordiality,  good-humour,  and 
mirthfulness.  Three  things  to  avoid :  idleness,  loquacity,  and  flippant 
jesting.  Three  things  to  cultivate:  good  books,  good  friends,  and 
good  humour.  Three  things  to  contend  for:  honour,  country,  and 
friends.  Three  things  to  govern :  temper,  tongue,  and  conduct. 
Three  things  to  think  about:  life,  death,  and  eternity. — Beat. 
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Chapter  T. 

TOSITE  to  the  town  of  Schleswig,  on  tlie  Boutherc 
shore  of  the  Schlei,  rises  a  hill  called  the  Aldenburg. 
Close  to  it,  between  it  and  the  river,  on  the  borders  of  a 
wood,  stands  a  small  ancient  church,  built  of  large, 
square  blocks  of  stone.  It  is  the  church  of  Haddebj. 
The  town  to  which  it  once  belonged  has  long  since  vanished.  It  is 
only  from  the  distant  villages  that  tlie  congregation  assembles  on 
Sundays,  t®  hold  their  worship  in  the  lonely  church. 

The  church  is  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  country  for  its 
antiquity,  and  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  Ansgar,  the  Apostle  of  the 
North,  who  brought  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  heathen  of  the 
North,  and  who  erected  this,  the  first  Christian  church,  that  was  built 
in  that  country. 

Eling  Harold  of  Denmark  had  been  robbed  by  his  enemies  of 
his  throne  and  his  dominions.  In  a.d.  814,  he  turned  to  the  German 
Emperor,  Jjouis  the.  Pious,  imploring  him  for  his  help  in  seeking  to 
win  back  his  rightful  kingdom.  The  emperor  promised  him  his 
assistance,  if  Harold  would  introduce  and  endeavour  to  spread  the 
Christian  faith  throughout  his  land.  The  king  accepted  the  em- 
peror's conditions.  In  the  summer  of  a.d.  82G,  he,  his  wife,  his  son, 
his  brother  Eric,  and  many  of  his  nobles,  were  all  baptized  in  St. 
Alban*s  Church  at  Mayence  with  great  pomp.  The  Emperor  Louis 
now  fulfilled  the  promise  he  had  made  him.  At  the  head  of  an 
Imperial  army  the  king  returned  to  his  dominions.  His  opponents 
had  to  give  way  to  superior  force.  Harold's  march  through  Holstein 
and  Schleswig  resembled  more  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  con- 
quering hero  than  the  return  of  a  banish^ .  and  fugitive  king.  In 
his  train  was  the  monk  Ansgar,  who,  full  of  faith  and  courage, 
was  determined  to  declare  the  Gospel  of  peace  throughout  these 
lands. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Saxon  race,  who  dwelt  in  Haddeby,  had  assem- 
bled to  welcome  and  do  homage  to  the  returning  king.  Clothed  in 
skins,  with  their  long  hair  falling  down  over  their  shoulders,  the  sword 
in  their  right  hand,  and  the  shield  in  their  left,  with  heads  uncovered, 
they  went  out  of  the  city  in  a  long  procession  to  meet  the  king. 
Maidens  in  long  garments  carried  the  images  of  their  gods.  Then 
followed  the  grey-haired  chief  Ethelrick,  whose  stately  form  towered 
high  above  his  comrades.  By  his  side  walked  his  daughter  Hilda^ 
aged  fifteen.  Her  fair  hair  fell  in  golden  tresses  from  her  head  do^vn 
upon  her  shoulders.  She  carried  her  father's  sword  and  shield.  Her 
fiery  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  ground.  Now  and  then  she  raised  them 
with  a  timid  glance  to  her  father's  gloomy  countenance;  bnt  she 
quickly  cast  them  down.  By  her  manner  and  gesture  she  showed 
how  her  pride  rebelled  against  the  humiliation  which  her  father  and 
the  Saxon  chiefs  had  to  yield  the  hated  king. 

King  Harold,  arrayed  in  shining  armour,  rode  upon  a  war-horse. 
The  chiefs  did  homage  to  him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  land, 
begged  his  forgiveness  for  their  previous  rebellion,  and  swore  obedience 
and  fidelity  to  him.  The  king  received  their  oaths,  and  promised, 
as  a  Christian  prince,  to  pardon  them,  and  to  be  a  gracious  ruler 
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orer  his  people.  Then  he  beckoDcd  to  Ansgar,  who  stood  forward 
in  priestly  robes,  with  a  cross  in  his  hand.  ' 

Addressing  the  assembled  chiefs,  the  king  said, — *  Saxons,  here 
you  behold  a  priest  of  the  God  Whom  I  now  serve,  and  Whom  I  wish 
yon  to  worship.  I  have  allowed  this  priest  to  settle  in  my  country,  in 
order  to  teach  and  spread  abroad  his  faith.  He  has  chosen  Haddcbj 
for  his  residence.  I  demand  of  you  that  you  receive  him  as  my  friend 
in  your  town  ;  honour  hiiu  and  esteem  him,  and  in  no  wise  hinder  his 
work.  You,  Ethelrick,  the  chief  of  the  brave  Saxon  race,  I  make 
responsible  for  any  harm  or  injury  which  may  happen  to  the  priest. 
Woe  to  you  if  even  a  hair  of  his  head  is  hurt !  Ethelrick,  stand  forth, 
and  salute  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  that  crucified  One,  Whom  he  and 
1  adore  as  our  God.' 

At  these  words  of  the  king,  a  suppressed  murmur  of  anger  and 
discontent  passed  through  the  Saxon  ranks.  Ethelrick  took  a  step 
backwards,  and  looked  round  him.  But  one  look  upon  the  host  of 
warriors  who  surrounded  the  king  convinced  him  that  any  resistance 
would  be  foolish  and  in  vain.  With  bent  form,  therefore,  Jie  went  up 
to  the  priest,  who  received  him  with  a  mild  and  loving  countenance. 
But  suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  shoulder  of  the  old  chief,  which 
held  him  back.  Hilda,  his  daughter,  stood  angrily  and  with  flashing 
eyes  before  him.  *  Father, '  she  cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  *  will  you  bend 
your  head  before  strange  and  false  godfe  ?  Will  you  faithlessly  forsake 
the  gods  of  our  fathers  ?  If  you  do  so,  then  I  shall  cast  down  your 
shield  and  your  sword  before  your  feet.  You  are  not  worthy  to  bear 
these  weapons  any  longer,  and  I  can  no  longer  bo  your  daughter.* 

The  grey-haired  chief  was  terrified,  and  remained  standing.  Lond 
applause  burst  from  the  ranks  of  his  comrades.  King  Harold  drew 
his  sword  from  his  side,  and  exclaimed,  in  fierce  wrath,  *  Kneel  do>vn, 
or  I  will  pierce  thee  through  on  the  spot ! ' 

Ethelrick  remained  standing,  proud  and  erect.  The  king  was  al- 
ready about  to  fulfil  his  threat,  when  Ansgar,  the  priest  of  Jesus 
Christ,  stood  before  him,  and  with  a  sign  of  his  hand  that  he  should 
desist,  exclaimed,  *  Sufier  it  to  be  so,  mighty  prince !  Respect  the 
pride  and  courage  of  your  people  !  I  am  not  come  to  bring  war  and 
bloodshed,  but  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  love.  Christ  does 
not  gain  the  victory  by  the  sharpness  of  the  swonl,  but  by  the  power 
of  His  truth  and  love.  Put  your  sword  back  into  it«  sheath,  I  implore 
yon,  O  my  prince  !  We  will  esteem  and  honour  the  Saxon  nation  for 
remaining  true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  refusing  to  bow  down 
before  a  God  Whom  they  do  not  know.* 

Then  Ansgar  turned  to  the  chiefs,  and  said,  *  Depart  in  peace  ! 
Not  the  power  of  this  world  shall  make  you  subjects  of  the  Cross. 
Only  receive  nio  kindly,  and  permit  me  to  win  your  hearts  through  the 
power  of  the  Word  of  God.' 

The  speech  of  the  pious  priest  made  a  deep  impression.  King 
Harold  put  his  sword  into  his  sheath,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  gal- 
lopped  off,  followed  by  his  companions,  through  the  gate  into  the  town 
of  Haddeby.  Ansgar  slowly  followed  him.  The  king  received  the 
promise  of  the  chiefs  in  the  town  that  they  would  not  hinder  the  work 
of  the  foreign  priests.  Ethelrick  swore  in  his  own  and  in  his  compan- 
ions' name.  Then  the  king  marched  on  fnrther,  in  order  to  subdue 
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the  nortLem  country  to  his  sway.  But  Ansgar  remained  in  Haddeby, 
and  preached  the  Gospel,  and  a  little  congregation  of  Cliristians  was 
soon  formed  there. 

CUAPTER   11. 

It  was  Hilda,  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  chief,  who,  by  her  bold 
words,  had  withheld  her  father  from  submitting  to  the  strange  God. 
It  was  she,  too,  who  from  that  day  maintained  and  strengthened  her 
father  in  his  hostility  towards  the  new  faith.  And  yet  this  very  maiden 
was  called  by  the  merciful  God  to  become  a  disciple  of  her  Saviour, 
and  to  be  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Gospel.  As  a  Saul  became  a  St. 
Paul,  so  this  heathen  maiden,  too,  was  overcome  by  the  love  of  tho 
Crucified  I  Ansgar  had,  at  tho  risk  of  his  own  life,  rescued  from  tho 
hands  of  the  executioner  several  youths  who  had  been  given  up  to  tho 
Saxons  as  hostages,  and  were  now  condemned  to  die  because  their 
fathers  had  broken  their  oath.  He  had  paid  a  large  sum  for  their  ran- 
som, and  in  this  way  had  set  them  free,  and  made  them  his  disciples. 
For  this  act  Hilda  could  not  refuse  the  priest  her  esteem.  She  had 
learned  to  admire  the  courage  of  his  faith,  and  his  gentle  love.  In 
this  way,  too,  she  had  become  less  and  less  hostile  to  the  religion  which 
he  preached. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  sloped  down  towards  the  Schlei,  stood 
a  ruined  tower,  surrounded  by  wild  and  thipk  bushes.  'Hiis  solitary 
spot  was  the  favourite  resort  of  tho  maiden.  Here  she  often  sat  and 
gazed  dreamily  over  the  clear  waters — over  the  town  and  her  native 
plains,  spreading  out  in  the  blue  distance.  One  day  she  sat  in  this 
place  in  deep  thought.  Then  she  heard  voices  close  b}'.  She  crept 
closer  and  closer  to  the  spot  whence  they  proceeded.  Hidden  behind 
the  bushes,  she  listened  to  the  words  which  were  spoken.  It  was 
Ansgar,  who  was  here  preaching  and  explaining  to  his  little  congre- 
gation the  story  of  the  Cross.  He  had  already  built  a  wooden  church 
in  Haddeby.  But  in  order  not  to  excite  tlie  rage  of  the  heathen,  4ind 
to  avoid  the  bustle  of  the  town,  he  often  resorted  to  this  quiet  and 
remote  spot,  in  order  to  converse  with  his  disciples.  They  were  won- 
derful words  which  the  chiefs  daughter  heard  from  his  mouth.  They 
moved  her  heart — they  filled  her  soul.  From  that  day  forward 
Hilda  was  never  absent  from  these  little  assemblies.  Seated  in  a 
corner  of  the  tower,  and  hidden  Tjehind  the  bushes,  she  listened  to  the 
sermon,  and  to  the  priest's  instruction.  Ever  clearer,  ever  sweeter 
and  more  lovely,  these  doctrines  became  to  her.  Gradually  she  became 
a  Christian,  wi^iout  any  one  suspecting  it;  indeed,  without  her  know-r 
ing  it  herself. 

Ethel  rick,  the  old  Saxon  chief,  had  persevered  in  his  hostility  to 
the  new  religion  which  tho  stranger  preached.  He  kept  the  pronnse, 
indeed,  which  he  had  made  to  King  Harold,  and  would  not  allow 
Ansgar  to  be  injured.  But  through  his  dark  countenance  and  his 
angry  words  against  the  little  Christian  congregation,  as  well  as  by  the 
severity  with  which  he  treated  them  at  every  opportunity,  he  showed 
his  hatred  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  only  waiting  for  the  fit  time  and 
hour  to  burst  forth,  and  destroy  all  who  confessed  Jesus  Christ. 

Still  the  little  flock  stood  firm,  and  kept  a  good  courage.     It  was 
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Ansgar,  who,  through  his  warnings  and  consolations,  through  his* 
powerful  words  and  his  godly  conduct,  strengthened  the  young  Christ- 
ians, and  hy  his  courage  and  determination  maintained  the  righto 
granted  him  by  the  king.  The  church  daily  grew  and  increased. 
Twelve  youths  had  been  educated  by  him,  and  prepared  to  preach  the 
Gospel  among  their  countrymen.  He  had  already  written  to  his  friends, 
'  The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  has  succeeded  and  is  certain.'  Then 
suddenly  there  burst  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  never  expected  m 
terrible  storm,  which  threatened  to  overthrow  his  whole  work  with  one 
blow. 

King  Harold  had  only  accepted  Christianity,  and  suffered  him*- 
self  to  be  baptized,  at  the  Emperor's  wish,  in  order  to  obtain  help  to 
return  to  his  country.  The  Gospel  did  not  please  his  wild  and  prouci 
disposition.  When  he  felt  himself  secure  in  his  dominions,  he  denied 
the  new  faith  and  returned  to  the  idol-worship  of  his  fathers  and  hifr 
people.  By  this  treachery  of  the  king,  those  of  his  subjects  whO|» 
hoping  for  his  protection,  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  were 
exposed  to  great  danger.  The  work  of  conversion,  which  had  been 
begun  under  his  auspices,  now  began  to  waver,  and  the  pious  Ansgar 
saw,  and  felt  to  his  grief,  that  the  seed  which  he  had  sown  in  faith,  and 
which  he  already  hoped  was  ripening  for  the  harvest,  would  be  destroyed^  ' 
with  one  blow. 

The  king  announced  to  the>  Saxon  chief  his  return  to  the  old  faith 
of  his  ancestors.  In  his  proclamation,  he  released  Ethelrick  from  hia 
oath,  and  enjoined  him  now  to  use  all  possible  means  to  hinder  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  his  country  and  among  liis  people.  He  ex-^ 
pressly  ordered,  indeed,  that  the  few  confessors  of  the  Gospel,  and 
especially  the  priest  Ansgar,  should  be  kindly  treated.  But  the  heathen^ 
chiefs,  who  were  now  no  longer  bound  by  their  promise,  did  not  respects 
the  kihg*8  wish,  which,  as  they  thought,  did  not  come  from  his  heart. 

Ethelrick  assembled  the  chiefs  of  (lis  district  to  a  secret  con- 
sultation. In  the  large  hall  of  his  house,  adorned  with  the  imagea 
of  the  heathen  gods,  under  the  dim  light  of  burning  pine-torches,  the 
assembly  was  held.  When  the  chief  had  read  the  king*s  message,  the 
rage  of  the  heathen  burst  forth.  The  assembled  princes  determined  ta  . 
destroy  the  young  church  with  one  blow,  and  not  to  spare  a  single  onc^ 
of  its  members — not  even  Ansgar. 

Ethelrick  and  the  chiefs  little  suspected  that  there  was  a  listener 
at  their  consultation.  Outside,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  room^ 
stood  Hilda,  and  she  heard,  with  trembling,  the  terrible  decision  which 
had  just  been  taken.  She  could  not,  she  dared  not,  suffer  that  the 
priest  of  the  Gospel,  from  whom  she  had  learned  so  much,  should  be 
slain,  together  with  all  his  followers.  She  wrapped  herself  up  in  a 
dark  garment,  and  noiselessly  left  her  father  s  house.  She  hastened, 
concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  along  the  road  which  led  tu  the 
Schlei. 

Here  on  the  spot  where  the  venerable  old  church  now  stands,  a 
small  wooden  chapel,  which  Ansgar  had  built,  then  stood.  Behind 
this  was  the  priest  s  house.  With  rapid  steps  Hilda  hastened  past  the 
church,  in  order  to  warn  the  man  of  God  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him.  Then  suddenly  she  heard  a  suppressed  sound  of  singing, 
proceeding  from  the  little  church.  She  stood  still  and  listened.  The 
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soft,  solemn,  earnest  tones  moved  the  maiden's  heart.  She  was  at- 
tracted by  them,  she  approached  nearer  to  the  church  door,  whicli  she 
found  was  ajar,  and  she  looked  in. 

There,  by  the  faint  light  of  a  few  tapers,  sho  saw  the  Christian 
congregation  on  their  knees.  At  the  altar  stood  Ansgar,  the  priest; 
at  his  feet  knelt  two  young  men,  who  were  just  about  to  be  sent  forth 
as  missionaries  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their 
heathen  brethren.  With  the  words  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,'  Ansgar 
was  raising  the  young  men  from  the  ground. 

Then  Hilda  rushed  into  the  little  church,  threw  herself  down  before 
the  man  of  God,  embraced  his  knees,  and  exclaimed,  *  Ansgar,  flee  — 
flee  this  very  night !  When  the  morning  dawns  it  may  be  too  late. 
Obey  my  words  ;  hasten  and  follow  me,  and  whoever  among  you  loves 
his  faith  better  than  his  home  and  country,  let  him  come  with  us  !  I 
am  Hikia,  Ethelrick's  daughter,  and  my  power  is  grent,  but  only  for 
this  night.  No  man  in  the  town  knows  what  has  just  been  decided 
upon  in  my  father's  house.  I  will  guide  you  to  the  banks  of  the 
Schlei.  At  my  command,  no  boatman  will  refuse  to  take  you  over  and 
bring  you  to  a  country  where  you  can  serve  your  Saviour  safely  and  in 
peace,  and  continue  to  live  in  your  faith.  Ansgar,  I  beseech  you,  by 
the  Almighty  God  of  the  Christians,  whom  I  too  confess,  be  persuaded 
by  my  words  !  * 

While  she  was  thus  speaking,  the  maiden  had  risen  and  stood  half 
turning  to  the  congregation,  with  earnest  countenance,  with  her  right 
hand  raised  up,  close  to  the  altar.  Her  appearance  and  her  wurds 
thrilled  the  astonished  assembly.  At  first,  some  suspected  treachery. 
But  the  terror  and  dislike  which  the  appearance  of  the  maiden,  for- 
merly so  hostile  to  them,  had  excited,  were  soon  changed  into  admira- 
tion and  delight,  when  they  heard  her  bold  confession  of  the  faith. 

Ansgar  begged  the  maiden  to  explain  more  clearly  to  him  the 
cause  of  her  coming  and  the  aj^proaching  danger.  Hilda  ordered  the 
doors  of  the  church  to  be  shut,  and  then  told  the  priest  and  the  peoj>le 
how  she  had  secretly  listened  to  his  words,  and  how  it  had  long  been 
the  wish  of  her  heart  to  confess  publicly  her  faith  in  Christ,  ^^he 
then  related  what  she  had  heard  that  very  night  in  her  father's  house, 
and  once  more  she  besought  the  piicst  to  flee,  without  further  delay, 
before  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  little  band  of  Christians  heai-d  with  joy  and  surprise  the 
news  of  the  conversion  of  the  chiefs  daughter,  till  now  so  greatly  feared 
by  them.  But  still  greater  was  their  horror  and  grief  at  tJie  faithless- 
ness of  the  apostate  king,  and  at  the  ruin  with  which  he  threatened 
them.  All  surrounded  the  beloved  priest,  begging  him  to  save  himself 
by  a  speedy  flight.  He  decided,  at  last,  to  do  so,  as  his  death  could  be 
of  no  service  to  the  Gospel,  and  ho  declared  that  he  would  go  with  the 
two  young  missionaries  to  Sweden,  in  order  to  preach  there  the  words 
of  the  Cross.  But  ho  would  not  start  on  his  journey  fi»r  a  few 
days — not  until  he  had  arranged  several  things.  No  entreaties  could 
make  the  man  of  God  swerve  from  this  decision.  He  only  smiled  when 
Hilda  told  him  that  he  could  not  be  sure  of  a  single  hour  of  his  life. 
As  her  prayers  were  of  no  avail,  she  begged  the  priest  to  give  her  iiis 
blessing,  and  to  receive  her  into  the  Christian  Church.  Her  heruic 
heart  impelled  her  to  unite  herself  to  the  oppressed  and  ihreat- 
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encd  flock,  in  this  their  hour  of  need.  She  thought,  too,  by  her  public 
confession  and  baptism,  to  influence  lier  old  father,  whom  she  ardently 
loved,  to  spare  the  Christians,  and  treat  them  with  kindness.  Ansgiir 
and  all  those  assembled  at  once  declared  themselves  ready  to  grant 
her  request. 

Hilda  bent  down  before  the  priest  to  receive  the  rite  of  Holy 
Baptism.  Then,  suddenly,  a  loud  knocking  sounded  at  the  church-doors, 
and  a  wild  savage  cry  was  heard.  The  Christiaus  fled,  terrified,  to  the 
altar,  and  assembled  round  their  beloved  teacher.  The  noise  and  shrieks 
outside  became  louder.  Admission  was  demanded  in  the  name  of 
Ethelrick  the  chief.  The  assailants  threatened  to  break  open  the  doors, 
and  to  destroy  the  whole  Christian  brood  with  club  and  sword.  But 
the  doors  were  protected  by  strong  bars  and  thick  bolts,  though  the 
whole  building  was  only  constructed  of  wood.  But  resistance  was  not 
possible  for  any  length  of  time.  The  little  flock  could  not  hope  to 
drive  away  or  overcome  the  fierce  crowd.  The  women  began  to  weep 
and  lament,  when  they  perceived  the  danger  before  them.  Even  the 
men  turned  pale,  and  began  to  lose  courage.  Ansgar  alone,  the  faith- 
ful witness,  remained  composed,  and  reminded  those  present  of  their 
vow  to  sacrifice  their  property  and  their  lives  for  their  Saviour. 

Suddenly  the  furious  cries  outside  the  church  ceased,  and  the  crowd 
of  heathens  appeared  to  be  leaving  it.  Hilda  once  more  besought  the 
priest  to  fly  without  delay,  and  at  least  to  save  his  life.  All  the  con- 
gregation joined  their  entreaties  with  hers.  Ansgar  could  no  longer 
resist,  and  declared,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  that  he  would 
leave  the  town  that  very  night.  He  addressed  solemn  and  heart-stirring 
words  of  farewell  to  the  Christians,  and  exhorted  them,  in  persecntieii 
and  in  suftering  for  their  Saviour,  to  remain  faithful  unto  the  end.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  Font,  and  in  the  name  of  Holy  Trinity  he  baptized  the 
kneeling  Hilda.  Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  behind  the  altar,  so  that 
the  walls  of  the  little  church  trembled.  The  congregation  shrieked 
aloud.  The  whole  wall  behind  the  altar  fell  in,  and  the  red  flames  of  a 
raging  fire  burst  into  the  church.  Against  a  beam  of  the  further  wall, 
at  the  east  end  which  still  remained  standing,  was  a  high  ladder. 
Upon  this  were  seen  the  figures  of  the  pagans,  who  with  fiend- 
like  joy  and  fierce  hatred,  looked  down  upon  the  congregation  of 
Christians. 

The  little  flock  thus  surrounded  were  struck  with  horror  and  dismay. 
The  flames  ran  everywhere  up  the  walls,  causing  the  dry  wood  to 
crackle.  The  doors  were  bolted  from  without,  and  could  not  be  opened 
in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  those  in  the  church.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  building  was  in  flames,  and  at  last  it  fell  in  upon  the  Christians. 
A  smoking  heap  of  ruins  covered  and  Buried  the  whole  of  that  little  baud, 
who  had  been  assembled  in  the  worship  of  God. 

A  single  beam  behind  the  altar  still  stood.  Against  it  the  ladder 
was  leaning.  One  man  was  standing  on  it;  his  gaze  fi.xed  on  one 
point  of  the  ruined  heap  below.  It  was  Ethelrick.  The  old  chief  had 
himself  conceived  the  plan,  and  advised  the  furious  mob  to  set  the 
church  on  fire.  He  first,  and^with  his  own  hand,  had  thrown  the  torch 
into  the  straw  which  quietly  and-  silently  they  had  heaped  round  the 
church.  It  was  be  who  had  first  mounted  the  ladder  that  he  might  thence 
gaze  upon  the  torments  and  death  of  the  hated  Christians.     But  when 
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the  wall  foil  down  and  he  saw  his  beloved  daughter  before  the  Font, 
despair  and  horror  took  possession  of  his  heart. 

But  it  was  too  late,  deliverance  and  help  were  no  longer  possible. 
The  falling,  blazing  splinters  had  quickly  kindled  into  flames  the«dre88 
of  the  heroic  Hilda,  and  afterwards  everything  was  wrapped  in  thick 
smoke.  Ethelrick  still  stood  close  to  the  place  where  he  had  last 
beheld  his  beloved  daughter,  the  pride  and  support  of  his  old  age. 
When  at  last  the  aged  dbief  was  forcibly  dragged  down  from  the  ladder, 
he  followed  as  submissively  as  a  blind  man.  And  he  had,  in  truth, 
become  blind.  The  power  of  sight  in  his  fixed,  terribly  staring  eyes, 
was  gone.  His  strength  was  broken.  The  once  stately  warrior  tottered 
about,  bent  down,  and  with  trembling  knees. 

Did  an  angel  of  God  deliver  the  Apo!=;t1e  of  the  North  on  that 
awful  night  out  of  the  flames  ?  Who  can  tell  how  it  was  brought  to 
pass  ?  But  Ansgar  escaped  as  if  by  miracle.  He  went  to  Sweden,  where 
he  sowed  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  in  faith.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Schleswig.  At  the  court  of  Harold's  brother.  King  Erick,  he  obtained 
favour  and  influence.  The  Gospel  flourished,  and  the  church  increased. 
He  now  built  in  the  same  place  where  once  the  wooden  church  had  stood, 
and  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames,  the  stone  church  of  Haddeby,  and 
as  Bishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  in  February  3rd,  a.d.  865,  he 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  j.  p.  o. 
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LISTEN  to  the  water-mill 
Throngh  the  live-long  dny, 
How  the  clicking  of  its  wheel 

Wears  the  hours  away. 
Languidly  the  Autumn  wind 

Stirs  the  greenwood  leaves 
From  the  field  the  reapers  sing, 

Binding  up  their  sheaves, 
And  a  proverh  haunts  my  mind, 

As  a  spell  is  cast^ 
*  The  mill  cannot  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past.' 

Autumn  winds  re\*ive  no  more 

Leaves  that  once  are  shed ; 
And  the  sickles  cannot  reap 

Com  once  gathered. 
And  the  ruffled  stream  flows  on, 

Tranquil,  deep,  and  still. 
Never  gliding  back  again 

To  the  water-mill. 
Truly  speaks  the  proverb  old. 

With  a  meaning  vast, 
'  The  mill  cannot  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  pasL' 

Take  the  lesson  to  thyself, 
Loving  hearts  and  true ! 

Golden  years  are  fleeting  by. 
Youth  is  passing  too. 

Loam  to  make  the  most  of  life, 
Lose  no  happy  day 


Time  will  never  bring  thee  back 

Chances  swept  away. 
Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid, 

Love  while  love  shall  last, 
'  The  mill  cannot  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past.* 

Work  while  yet  the  daylight  shines^ 

Man  of  strength  and  will; 
Never  does  the  streamlet  glide 

Useless  by  the  mill. 
Wait  not  till  to-morrow's  sun 

Beams  upon  thy  way, 
All  that  thou  canst  call  thine  own 

Lives  in  thy  *  to-day.* 
Power,  and  intellect,  and  health, 

I^Tay  not  always  last, 
'  The  mill  cannot  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past.' 

Oh,  the  wasted  hours  of  life 

That  have  drifted  by; 
Oh,  tlie  good  that  might  have  been. 

Lost  without  a  sigh, 
Love  that  we  once  might  have  saved 

By  a  single  word ; 
Thoughts  conceived  but  never  penned. 

Perishing  unheard. 
Take  the  proverb  to  thine  heart, 

Take,  and  hold  it  fast ; 
*  The  mill  cannot  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past.' 
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influence  of  l^smnet. 

|ADGEBURG  is  memorable  in  the  story  of  hymns,  for  it 
was  at  the  cruel  sacking  of  it  bj  Tilly  that  the  school* 
children  marched  across  the  market-place  singing,  and  so 
enraged  him  that  he  bid  them  all  to  be  slain ;  and  from 
that  day,  say  the  chroniclers,  the  fortune  departed  from 
him,  nor  did  he  smile  again.  Other  hynms  were  more  fortunate  for 
we  read  of  a  certain  rough  captain,  who  would  not  bate  a  crown  of  the 
thirty  thousand  he  le\ied  off  a  captured  town,  till  at  last  the  arch- 
deacon summoned  the  people  together,  saying,  *  Come,  my  children,  we 
have  no  more  either  audience  or  grace  with  men,  let  us  plead  with 
God  ;'  and  wheii  they  had  entered  the  church,  and  sung  a  hymn,  the 
fine  was  remitted  to  a  thousand.  The  same  hymn  played  as  merciful 
a  part  in  another  town,  which  was  to  be  burned  for  contumacy.  When 
mercy  had  been  asked  in  vain,  the  clergyman  marched  out  with  twelve 
boys  to  the  general's  tent,  and  sang  there  before  him,  when,  to  their 
amazement,  he  fell  upon  their  pastor's  neck  and  embraced  him.  He 
had  discovered  in  him  an  old  student  friend,  and  spared  the  place :  and 
still  the  afternoon  service  at  Pegan  is  commended  with  the  memorable 
hymn  that*  saved  it.  Of  another,  it  is  said  that  a  famous  robber, 
having  been  changed  himself,  sang  it  among  his  men,  so  that  many  of 
them  were  changed  also.  Rough  hearts,  indeed,  seem  often  the  most 
susceptible.  A  major  in  command  of  thirty  dragoons  entered  a  quiet 
vicarage,  and  demanded  within  three  hours  more  than  the  vicar  could 
give  in  a  year.  To  cheer  her  father,  one  of  his  daughters  took  her 
guitar  and  sang  to  it  one  of  Gerhardt's  hymns.  Presently  the  door 
softly  opened ;  the  officer  stood  at  it,  and  motioned  her  to  continue ; 
and  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  thanked  her  for  the  lesson,  ordered  out 
the  dragoons,  and  rode  off. — MacmillarCs  Magazine, 


W^t  ISorHer  IlanTr. 

LINES  WRITTEN  AFTER  A  LONG  AND  SE\-BR£  ILLNESS. 


FATHER,  into  Thy  loving  hands 
My  feeble  spirit  I  commit. 
While  wandering  in  these  border  lands, 
Until  Thy  voice  shall  summon  iu 

Father,  I  would  not  dare  to  choose 
A  longer  life — an  earlier  death  : 

I  know  not  what  my  soul  might  lose 
By  shortened  or  protracted  breath. 

These  border-lands  are  calm  and  still,  , 
And  solemn  are  their  silent  shades : 

And  my  heart  welcomes  them,  until 
Theiight  of  life's  long  evening  fades. 

I  heard  them  spoken  of  with  dread, 
As  feiorfnl  and  unquiet  places : 

Shades  where  the  living  and  the  dead 
Look  sadly  on  each  other's  feu^es. 

But  since  Thy  hand  hath  led  me  here, 
And  I  have  seen  the  border  land  ; 

Seen  the  dark  river  tiowing  near ; 
Stood  on  its  brink,  as  now  I  stand. 

There  has  been  nothing  to  alarm 
My  tremblinff  sonl :  howconld  I  fear? 

While  thus  encircled  with  Thine  arm  ? 
I  never  felt  Thee  half  so  near. 


What  should  appal  me  in  a  place 
That  brings  me  hourly  nearer  Thee  ? 

Where  I  may  almost  see  Thy  face — 
Surely  'tis  here  my  soul  would  be  ! 

They  say  the  wavesare  dark  apd  deep — 
That  fxith  hath  perished  in  the  river; 

They  speak  of  death  with  fear— > and 
weep; 
Shall  my  soul  perish?  Never!  Never! 

I  know  that  Thou  wilt  never  leave 
The  soul  that  trembles  while  it  clings 

To  Tbee :  I  know  Thou  wilt  achieve 
Its  passage  on  Thine  outstretched 
wings. 

I  cannot  see  the  golden  gate 
Unfolding  yet  to  welcome  me: 

I  cannot  yet  anticipate 
The  joy  of  heaven's  jubilee. 

But  I  irill  calmly  watch  and  pray 
Until  I  hear  my  Saviour's  voice* 

Calling  my  happy  soul  away 
To  see  His  glory  and  rejoice. 
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BY  W.  BAIRD,   ai.A.  VICAR  OF  HOMERTON. 

[HE  most  important  cliango  in  the  new  Prayer-book  was  the 
omission  of  the  first  clause  in  Uio  sentence  of  administra- 
tion in  the  Communion  Service.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  foreign  reformers,  who  had  for  the 
most  part  adopted  the  opinions  of  Zuinglius.  Tlic  Com- 
mandments were  also  inserted  at  the  hogiuuing  of  tlie  serncc.  The 
daily  morning  and  evening  prayer  had  in  the  former  book  begun  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  opening  sentence  from  Holy  Scripture,  the 
Exhortation,  Confession,  and  Absolution,  were  now  for  the  first  time 
inserted. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  word  about 
these  'exhortations*  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  re- 
formed •  service-books,  and  which  were  entirely  unknown  in  the  unre- 
formed  offices.  It  may  often  have  struck  us  that  they  were  somewhat 
long,  and  that  their  constant  repetition  might  become  wearisome  to 
many.  It  is  therefore  well  to  remember  tlie  ])rofound  ignorance 
which  prevailed  among  the  mass  of  the  iwople.  Accustomeil  only  to 
hear  the  service  of  God  celebrated  in  an  unknown  tongue,  they  coald 
know  but  little  of  what  was  going  on  except  from  the  manual  ges- 
tures of  the  priest.  These  exhortations  wore  therefore  introduced 
with  a  view  of  instructing  the  people  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  what 
may  seem  trite  and  obvious  to  us  now  was  to  them  a  new  light. 
The  introduction  of  the  general  Confession  and  Absolution  was  founded 
upon  a  change  in  practice  introduced  at  the  Reformation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  of  the  value  of  private  con- 
fession in  particular  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reformers 
wished  to  discourage  the  formal  and  habitual  auricular  confession, 
which  had  hitherto  been  customary.  It  will,  however,  generally  be 
found  that,  where  an  erroneous  system  has  taken  deep  root,  it  is 
because  it  satisfies  some  craving  of  the  human  heart,  llie  penitent 
longed  after  some  declaration  of  pardon,  and  therefore  the  reformers 
wisely  introduced  the  general  Confession  and  Absolution,  to  soothe 
the  conscience  of  the  penitent,  and  to  bring  him  by  degrees  to  content 
himself  with  the  more  primitive  form  of  *  open  confession  '  before  the 
congregation,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  to  have  recourse  to  private 
confession.  The  episcopal  vestments  of  the  previous  Prayer-book, 
wliich  had  given  much  offence,  were  disused,  as  will  be  seen  by  tlie 
following  rubric  : — 

*  And  here  is  to  bo  noted,  that  the  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
munion, an<l  at  all  otiier  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  neither 
Alb,  Vestment,  nor  Cope;  but  being  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  he  shall 
have  and  wear  a  rochet,  and  being  a  Priest  or  IJeacon,  he  shall  have 
and  wear  a  surplice  only.'* 

The  Collect  for  JSt.  Andrew's  Day  was  altered,  as  containing  re- 
ference to  an  uncertain  legend  concerning  him,|  and  the  anointing 

*  S«»e  L'KstiRnj3:<»*s  *  Allinnoi'  of  Divine  Offioes,'  iii. 

^  III  ihc  Ihst  Jiook  ofKdward  VI.  tho  Collect  reads  thus:  * Alniiplily  God, 
which  hnst  pivcii  auvh  prnre  to  Thy  Apostle,  Saint  Andrew,  that  he  counted  the 
shnrp  tind  ]>ninfiil  d<'«th  of  ilu?  cross  to  bo  an  high  honour  and  a  great  glory; 
friiini  us  to  value  and  estooni  nil  troubles  and  adversities  which  shall  come  unto 
us  Tor  Tliy  Kuki*,  as  things  pi-ofitable  towards  the  obtaining  of  everlasting  life* 
throuyli  .Tesus  Christ,  our  Lord.' 
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of  the  sick  and  priijcrs  for  the  dead  were  forbidden.  It  will  be  seen 
that  these  changes,  of  which  some  were  most  desirable,  proclaimed  the 
increasing  inHuonce  of  the  Puritan  sdiool.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe,  that  in  two  cases  modifications  were  subsequently  introduced. 

This  Prayer-book  was  destined  to  have  but  a  short  time  for  its 
merits  to  be  tested.  In  1553  Edward,  whose  health  had  nerer  been 
robust,  died,  and  those  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  ascendant  were 
now  the  objects  of  persecution. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  these  papers  to  criticise 
the  line  of  action  pursued  by  the  Princess  Mary,  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  At  first  toleration  was  promised  to  all,  but  it  very 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  new  Queen's  feelings  were  in  favour  of 
Roman  superstition.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Hooper,  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  charge  brought  against  them  was  the 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  defence  of  Latimer, 
Ridley,  and  Hooper,  who  Avere  first  arraigned,  was  most  masterly  in 
its  character,  and,  though  it  could  not  save  them  from  a  martyr's 
death,  it  has  remained  as  *  a  possession  for  ever*  to  the  Church  of  our 
land.  Of  the  others  mentioned  something  has  already  been  said,  but 
it  may  be  well  here  to  give  some  short  account  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  time — Hugh  Latimer. 

Latimer  was  the  sou  of  a  Leicestershire  farmer,  and  was  bom  at 
Muncastcr,  in  that  county,  a.d.  1480.  At  first  he  was  an  earnest 
opponent  of  the  Refonnation,  but  on  a  closer  study  of  the  questions  at 
issue  he  became  an  advocate  of  the  truths  which  he  had  once  de- 
nounced. An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  his  condemnation  from 
Wolscy,  but  the  Cardinal,  who  was  a  great  discemer  of  character,  gave 
gave  him  a  general  license  to  preach.  Latimer's  rough,  home-spun 
eloquence  soon  had  its  eilect,  and  crowds  flocked  to  hear  the  great 
preacher,  and  to  hang  upon  his  quaint  and  pithy  expressions  and 
rough,  strange  similitudes.  .In  1535  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Worcester.  In  1539,  through  the  influence  of  Gardiner,  Henry  VIII. 
seemed  disposed  to  retrograde,  and  Latimer  resigned  his  see,  and, 
though  pressed  on  the  accession  of  Edward  to  resume  it,  he  declined 
to  do  so.  He  resided  during  this  reign  prineipally  with  Cranmer  at 
Lambeth,  and  therefore,  although  ho  was  not  strictly  one  of  the 
frauiers  of  the  Prayer-book,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  influence 
over  Cranmer's  mind  Was  great.  Such  a  man,  aged  as  he  now  was, 
could  not  escape  the  mark  of  the  persecutor,  and  he  boldly  faced  the 
martyr's  death  in  company  Avith  his  friend  Ridley,  at  Oxford,  ou 
October  IG,  1555. 

Cranmer  was  kept  longer  in  suspense,  and  under  a  false  promise  of 
pardon  was  persuaded  to  sign  a  recantation.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  this  act  of  weakness,  but,  like  the  doubt  of  St.  Thomas,  it 
turned  out  *  for  the  more  confirmation  of  the  faith.'  When  he  did 
sufl'er,  the  archbishop  thrust  his  right  hand  —  the  offending  member, 
which  had  signed  the  recantation — first  into  the  flames,  and  then  boldly 
met  death. 

Until  Mary's  death  the  persecution  continued,  but  the  smouldering 
embers  of  the  fli'es  of  Oxford,  Smithfield,  and  Gloucester,  were  destined, 
in  God's  good  time,  to  be  kindled  once  again  into  burning  lights. 
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A  REFLECTION. 


.,  HECTOR  OF  INOOLSBBT. 


BHIS  is  a  beautiful  day,  Mr.  Bankefi,'  eaid  I  to  a  petty 
^  farmer  of  my  parisli  this  morning. 

'  Ay,  but  it's  all  against  Ike  sale  of  my  old  cov.' 
'How  BO,  Mr.  Bankes?' 

'  Why,  you  aee,  I  Ve  been  keeping  her  up  upon  haj  and 
turnips  this  la^t  three  months,  and  now  they'll  Bay  the  grass  is  groving 
fast,  and  I  Bhall  get  next  to  nothing  for  her.' 

With  these  fen  sentences  our  dialogue  ended  ;  the  farmer  abund- 
antly disgusted  that  the  same  weather  vhicb  was  most  seasonable  for 
all  his  other  crops — his  meadows,  his  orchard,  his  lambs,  and  calves — 
would,  by  pushing  tbe  spring  grass  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usnal,  re- 
duce the  market  price  of  his  old  cow  possibly  6d  a  stone ;  and  I  for 


my  part  not  less  disgusted  at  the  graceless  grumbling  of  the  man — too 
common  a  habit,  1  fear,  in  this  class — who  could  quarrel  at  being 
crossed  in  the  matter  ofa  few  shillings  by  the  very  same  Providence  that 
wns  benefiting  him  to  the  extent  of  many  pounds.  The  root  of  his 
oft'eneo  lay  in  extreme  narrow-mindedness  and  selfishness  ;  a  better  spirit 
would  have  made  him  rejoice  in  the  universal  gain  this  seasonable' 
weather  was  effecting,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  his  own  imaginai; 
rather  than  real  loss.  In  some  shape  or  other  too  many  of  us  have 
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thus  our  *old  cow'  to  grumble  about,  while  we  forget  to  praise  the 
Almighty  for  the  innumerable  benefits  He  is  daily  showering  upon  us. 

This  particular  incident,  however,  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  a 
Yorkshire  proverb  I  used  often  to  hear  in  my  younger  days — 

*  Better  me  sell  than  rue  keep; ' 
which  experience  has  taught  me  is  founded  on  much  shrewd  observa- 
tion.    Better,  that  is,  have  to  regret  an  indifferent  bargain,  than  have 
an  unsaleable  article  left  long  on  your  hands. 

This  old  man,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  refused  several  fair 
offers  for  his  cow,  but  he  haggled  for  some  odd  five  shillings,  till,  as  he 
at  length  discovered  to  his  cost,  he  had  overstood  his  market,  and  now 
would  find  serine  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  beast  at  any  price.  Cove- 
tousness  will  commonly  defeat  its  own  end.  It  is  not  in  farming  trans- 
actions only,  fcut  in  all  matters  of  business,  that  the  penny-wise- 
pound-foolisn  maxim   is  found  true  in  the  long  nin. 

A  second  lesson  taught  me  by  this  man's  bad  temper  was  the 
extreme  difficulty,  indeed  the  hopelessness,  of  pleasing  everybody.  The 
very  same  conduct  that  pleases  one  will  offend  another.  Happy  he 
who  offends  the  fewest.  This  beautiful  morning,  equal  to  any  in  June, 
had  so  crossed  this  old  man's  humour,  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  return  my  greeting  with  common  civility. 

Let  us  not  expect  even  our  best  actions  and  intentipns  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all.  They  will  be  sure  to  clash  with  some  one's  interests. 
The  world's  reformer  will  find  many  owners  of  old  cows  in  his  way,  who 
will  frown  on  his  philanthropic  intentions,  and  call  him  by  no  very  civil 
names.  Let  us  imitate  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  go  on  our  way 
doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest  number ;  and  dis- 
regard the  frowns  of  the  narrow-minded  few,  even  should  our  efforts 
for  the  general  weal  happen  to  cross  the  sale  of  their  old  cow. 


BY  DENHAM  R.  NORMAN,  VICAR  OF  MIDDLETON-BY-WIRKSWORTH. 

Hosea,  vii.  9. — *  Gi'ej/  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him^  yet  he  knoweth 

IGNORANCE,  especially  wilful  ignorance,  is  a  grievous  state 
to  be  in.  And  this  was  exactly  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Israel  when  Hosea  testified  against  them. 

Enemies  had  vanquished  them,  and  laid  waste  their  lands  ; 
enemies  sent  by  God  to  humble  and  subdue  them  had  ful- 
filled their  mission.  Though  alliances  had  been  formed,  yet  these 
allies  had  proved  a  source  of  weakness  instead  of  a  tower  of  strength. 
Strangers  who  had  been  engaged  to  help,  had  despoiled  Israel,  drained 
the  country  of  its  wealth  and  treasure,  and  left  them  destitute  of  strength 
and  resources.  To  use  the  imagery  of  the  text,  Israel  wa&  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  whose  decay  and  approaching  dissolution  may  be  known 
by  the  sprinkling  here  and  there  of  grey  hairs.  And  yet,  though  there 
were  these  undeniable  proofs  of  increasing  weakness,  Israel  knew  it  not. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  case  where  such  blind  and  infatuated  ignorance 
can  exist :  and  yet  that  Israel  was  in  this  position  we  are  clearly  in- 
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formed.  How  this  had  come  about  in  the  course  of  many  years  we  may 
learn  by  perusing  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  sketched  for  us  in  the 
biHiks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  There  was  a  gradual  descent  from  one 
point  to  another,  till  at  last,  in  process  of  time,  the  Si>irit  of  Wisdom 
and  Understanding  appears  to  have  ceased  to  strive  with  them. 

A  more  melancholy  picture  could  scarcely  be  put  before  us,  and  yet 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  dwell  upon  such  a  sight,  it  may  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  us  to  look  patiently  on  this  old-world  scene.  Now, 
as  1  take  it,  the  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  text  is  this, 
27i€  teaming  of  decay.     And  here,  the  special  monitor.  Grey  hairs, 

Tlie  Heavenly  Father  has  many  such  messengers.  8omc  make  their 
appeal  to  the  eye,  as  these  grey  bail's,  or  as  wrinkled  brows ;  some  to 
the  ears,  as  faltering  steps,  and  weakened  voice;  each  and  all  delivering 
the  decree,  *  Dust  thou  art ;  and  unto  dust  must  thou  return.*  It  may 
appear  at  first  thought  a  hard  dispensation,  that  men  should  carry 
about  with  them  these  constant  harbingers  of  departure  to  another 
gcene ;  and  yet,  when  duly  considered,  it  is  one  of  the  most  merciful 
provisions  of  God,  one  which  many  who  have  been  suddenly  cut  off  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  would  have  l>een  thankful  for.  These  grey  hairs, 
if  rightly  looked  upon,  are  calculated  to  afford  men  daily  advice,  hourly 
counsel,  to  keep  them  back  from  every  evil  way,  if  they  will  heed  the 
preacher.  They  remind  men  that  here,  in  this  world^thc  body,  with  its 
members  and  ornaments,  is  not  renewed,  is  therefore  to  bo  treated  by 
the  Christian  as  if  it  were  already  laid  aside  in  death.  They  suggest 
the  thought  that  by-and-bye  the  turn  of  the  body  shall  come,  when  He 
Who  raised  Christ  from  the  grave  shall  raise  us  also  in  resurrection 
beauty.  The  wise  man  recognises  in  these  messengers  of  God  friends 
who  teach  him  that  he  is  mortal,  and  that  in  another  and  a  higher 
sense,  he  is  immortal ;  and  that  when  he  shall  stand  before  the  Judge 
there  will  be  a  reward,  if  these  words  of  Holy  Writ  are  true,  *  The  hoari/ 
head  is  a  croirn  of  glory ,  if  it  he  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness.^ 

Now  what  I  desire  to  maintain  is  this,  that  grey  hairs  are  not 
the  result  of  a  blind  chance,  but  come  to  men,  like  other  greater 
or  lesser  changes,  direct  from  the  hand  of  C/od  !  And  proof,  direct  and 
explicit,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Gospels  flowing  from  the  lips  of 
Him  Who  is  Truth  itself.  Not  only  does  He  declare  that  the  *  hairs  of 
mens  heads  are  all  numbered,'  but  He  also  asserts  that  men  have  not 
power  to  change  the  colour':  *  Tliou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  Hack.* 
This  morsel  of  knowledge,  being  Divine  tnith,  is  not  to  bo  despised. 
It  is  good  to  learn  as  early  as  we  can  this  elementar}'  tnith,  that  is, 
])rorided  always  we  hold  by  the  Word  of  God  as  the  final  source  of  appeal. 
In  matters  great  as  in  matters  regarded  small,  God  is  the  author. 
From  highest  to  lowest  all  things  are  created  and  governed  by  the 
Providence  of  God,  from  the  throne  of  God,  even  to  the  hairs  of  our 
head,  whether  white  or  black.  It  is  by  thus  discerning  God's  hand 
directly  in  each  change  as  it  comes  over  us,  that  we  shall  ])rovc  our- 
selves men  of  wisdom,  as  in  contrast  to  the  Israelites  who  did  not 
perceive  the  operations  of  God's  hand. 

But  we  may  ask,  who  or  what  is  the  cause  of  these  grey  haii*s  being 

sprinkled  here  and  there  ?     That  may  be  a  painful  subject ;  we  may  be 

able  to  settle  almost  at  once  why  these  monitors  make  such  an  early  or 

such  a  late  appearance.     Some  sins  of  our  own  have  prematurely  sapped 
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our  strength,  some  transgressions  of  onr  forefathers  of  the  third  and. 
fourth  generation  have  drained  our  vital  force.  As  those  grey  hairs  of 
Jacob  alluded  to  in  such  pathetic  terms  by  the  patriarch  (when  they 
were  about  to  be  increased)  may  have  been  caused  by  that  sin  of  deceit- 
fulness  !  As  those  grey  hairs,  mentioned  in  such  contrite  earnestness, 
may  have  come  to  David  as  a  remembrance  of  his  guilt,  so  in  like 
manner  we  may  trace  in  our  own,  the  result  of  sin,  our  own,  or  others*. 
Here,  again,  how  good  to  be  wise  how  desirable  to  know  that  sin 
meets  with  a  punishment  in  this  world,  is  overtaken  by  a  Revenger, 
Who  stamps  His  mark  upon  the  sinner.  That  we  cannot  depart  from 
the.  way  of  uprightness  without  bringing  on  ourselves,  and  perhaps 
entailing  on  others,  the  mark  of  guilt.  If  we  were  fully  aware,  as 
we  shouM  be,  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  nqt  merely  of  sensual  feins,  but 
of  such  sins  as  an  overweening  ambition,  an  ovier-grasping  covetousness, 
an  undue  pride  of  life ;  if  only  men  could  be  brought  to  a  right  under- 
standing as  to  the  cause  of  grey  hairs,  how  would  they  shrink  from  sin, 
how  would  they  cease  to  do  evil  ?  It  is  that  I  may  quicken  within 
you  the  spirit  of  self-examination  that  I  have  ventured  thus  on  this 
plainness  of  speech.  Israel  did  not  know,  or  did  not  ct&e  to  know,  the 
real ccn^se  of  decay,  of  which  grey  hairs  are  the  signs:  you  will  be  uneasy 
until  you  have  searched  out  the  matter,  until  you  know  assuredly  from 
what  source  they  proceed.  Far  better  is  it  to  face  the  truth,  however 
trying,  to  come  at'the  fountain-head  of  the  penalty,  however  wearisome 
the  toil,  than  to  hide  the  truth,  conceal  the  knowledge,  and  pass  away 
in  ignorance  to  the  grave. 

Again :  we  may  now  ask,  with  what  end  or  object  are  these  grey 
hairs  sent  to  men  ?  They  come  from  God ;  the  purpose  of  their  coming 
must  be  good.  The  prophet  in  the  text  declares  that  God  is  slighted 
because  when  He  has  sent  here  and  there  these  messengers  of  His, 
their  message  has  not  been  regarded.  The  people  of  Israel  knew  them 
Hot,  understood  not  the  errand  on  which  they  had  come.  They  are 
sent  to  us,  that  we  may  learn  from  them  the  lesson  of  conversion. 
They  invite,  by  their  constant  presence^  to  never-ceasing  acts  of  peni- 
tence and  contrition.  They,  by  their  increasing  numbers,  urge  us^ 
to  tears  of  sorrow,  and  prayers  of  faith  ;  to  escape  for  our  lives  from 
those  destroyers  of  our  souls,  which,  under  the  fair  colour  of  increasing 
our  importance,  or  heightening  our  pleasure,  steal  away  our  choicest 
blessings,  and  rob  us  of  our  powers.  They,  by  their  steady  process 
of  blanching,  call  upon  men  to  cleanse  themselves  from  all  sin,  to  put 
away  every  appearance  of  evil,  to  assume  every  habit  and  custom  where- 
by holiness  and  sanctity  of  life  may  be  gained,  to  clothe  themselves 
with  humility,  with  self-denial,  with  a  spirit  of  restitution  and  recom- 
pense, where  they  need  to  be  shown.  They  come  at  this  last  stage 
sounding  continually  in  our  ears  such  words  as  these :  *  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  I*^ 
*  Be  ye  holy,  as  I  am  holy  I'  •  *  Cleanse  yourselves  from  all  filthincss  of 
the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God!'  It  needs 
not  a  Baptist's  tongue  of  power  where  these  are  present,  where  the  eye 
is  trained  to  see  God's  invitation  to  repent,  and  be  converted,  and  saved 
in  this  quiet  and  speechless  dispensation  of  grey  hairs. 

Is^  it  not  well  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God's  purpose  in  sending 
these  silent  heralds  of  His  ? 
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There  is  another  consideration  which  we  must  not  neglect,  we  moalt 
not  omit  to  press  for  an  answer  to  this  query  :  What  is  to  be  the  ismam 
of  this  pleading  ?  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  unmistakable  inyiti^ 
tion,— our  eternal  salvation,  or  our  eternal  loss  of  the  presence  of  Q<Af; 
A  rery  trying,  a  very  piercing  question :  are  these  grey  hairs  to  be  in  oq 
case  messengers  of  life  unto  life,  or  forerunners  of  death  unto  death  ?  ,• 

A  very  holy  and  very  learned  man,  St.  Bernard,  gave  this  as  one  ct-:^ 
his  counsels;  'Consider  diligently  what  thou  lovest,  and  what  thod- 
fearest :  whereat  thou  rejoicest,  or  art  saddened :  and  thou  wili  fiiHl.- 
under  the  habit  of  religion,  a  worldly  mind  ;  under  the  rags  of  oonTiv* 
sion,  a  heart  of  perversion.*     *  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  thioga-^ 
yea,  and  desperately  wicked/  exclaims  Jeremiah :  the  heart  of  XDttqL  • 
*  the  great  impostor,*  as  it  is  styled  by  pious  Bishop  Hall,  may  mi8l6Mr^!| 
us,  it  may  point  us  to  the  fair  outer  life.     But  how  can  we  trust  this  f . 
Was  there  not  ground  for  supposing  a  healthy  state,  when  men  offered 
multitudes  of  sacrifices,  withheld  not  their  burnt -offerings.    When  umbl 
appeared  before  God,  and  trod  His  courts,  and  their  times  and  relig^oni 
seasons  were  punctually  observed  ?     And  yet  there  came  the  burning^ 
withering  sentence, '  These  things  I  cannot  away  with^  it  is  iniquity^ 
even  the  solemn  meeting ;  your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasli 
My  soul  hateth,  they  are  a  trouble  unto  Me,  I  am  weary  to  bear  with.' 

Again:  look  at  the  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. — 'Wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing,*  *  Whited  sepulchres,*  *  Serpents,'  *  Generation  of 
vipers,*  are  the  descriptive  titles  applied  to  them  by  Him  Who  wet 
all  charity,  gentleness,  and  love !  These  are  the  real  traits  of  the  inncv 
life  of  men  who  had  a  reputation  for  holiness  and  rigid  piety. 

Well  may  we  pause  before  answering  the  question,  what  is  to  te 
the  issue  in  our  individual  case,  of  the  message  brought  to  us  by  gtojf 
hairs.  Let  us  not  use  words  which  we  do  not  mean.  Let  us  not  do 
acts  which  we  know  to  be  merely  formal  eye-service.  Let  us  keep 
rigidly  from  every  practice  which  we  feel  we  are  hypocrites  in  continii-«  ■  ^^ 
ing.  Grey  hairs  should  (if  every  other  ambassador  fail)  teach  us  not  to 
be  dissembling  with  ourselves,  warning  us  as  they  do,  that  we  shall  ;.^ 
soon  have  to  stand  before  Him  unto  Whom  all  hearts  are  known,  and  -'^..fjl 
from  Whom  no  secrets  are  hid.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  own  our  faaltSr  '*'"'* 
Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  say,  if  such  be  the  fact,  that  the  name 
is  Legion  of  our  sins  and  follies.  Let  us  come  near  unto  Him  Who 
described  as  appearing  unto  St.  John  *  jvith  head  and  hairs  white 
tJDOcl,  as  white  as  snow,^  and  humble  ourselves  before  Him,  and  cast 
ourselves  on  His  mercy :  —  He  may  yet  be  ready  to  receive  us.  He  may 
yet  be  willing  to  bid  us  go  work  the  remaining  years  of  our  life  in 
His  vineyard.  He  may  yet  reward  us  with  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 

Ye  who  are  aged  !  what  are  grey  hairs  intimating  to  you  ?  What 
are  those  honourable  ministers,  as  they  increase  and  whiten,  proclaiming^ 
to  you  ?  That  when  you  are  absent  from  the  body,  you  will  be  present  witli 
the  Lord ;  or,  that  you  are  allowing  sins  to  master  you  and  worry  yoni 
and  bring  you  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  heart  of  the  prudent 
getteth  knowledge,  and  the  ear  of  the  wise  seeketh  knowledge.  Kestnoi 
easy  till  you  have  obtained  this  knowledge  !  Be  not  content  till  the  Spirit 
of  God  witnesseth  with  your  spirit  that  the  symptoms  of  outer  deoar 
are  signs  also  of  an  approach  unto  Him  Whose  welcome  will  be,  *  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lordl' 
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Chapter  I. 

[HE  early  twilight  of  December  was  brightening  into  the 
moonlight  of  a  frosty  evening,  when  Jolin  Miller,  the 
cobbler  of  the  village  of  Fcrnlea,  walked  sharply  along 
the  frozen  road  towards  the  blacksmith's  forge,  the  glow 
from  which  was  most  inviting  to  those  who  had  small 
means  of  warming  themselves  at  home.  Perhaps  it  was  as  much  from 
the  bedily  comfort  it  afforded,  as  on  account  of  the  blacksmith^s  cheer- 
ful humour,  that  this  said  forge  was  the  general  place  of  meeting  for 
th6  villagers  when  the  day's  work  was  over ;  and  amongst  them  John 
Miller  was  always  to  be  found.  He  was  a  hunchback,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  sarcastic  shrewdness  often  found  amongst  the  deformed,  but 
it  was  tempered  by  great  good-nature;  and  *  My  Lord,'  as  the  villagers 
chose  to  call  him,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  persons  in  the  village. 

'  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  Master  Knight,'  he  said  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold,  *  and  a  happy  New  Year  when  it  comes.' 

Master  Knight  nodded  an  answer,  for  at  the  moment  he  and  his 
assistant,  a  tall,  good-humoured  lad,  known  in  the  village  as  *  Kie 
Brochway,'  were  ringing  out  a  duet  with  their  hammers,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  shower  of  sparks. 

Miller  took  his  seat  as  near  the  glowing  fire  as  he  could,  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  short  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke  it,  looking  meantime  at 
the  work  in  hand. 

*  There  ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  the  brawny  smith  paused  and  wiped  his 
brow,  *  that 's  finely  straightened ;  but  it  took  a  deal  of  labour  and 
many  a  hard  blow.  I  often  think  when  I  sit  a-watching  you  and  Kie, 
that  your  work 's  sometliing  like  what  happens  to  us  all.  We  all 
need  a  deal  o'  hammerin'  one  way  or  t'other  to  put  us  straight.' 

The  lad  Kie  stared  as  if  puzzled,  but  his  master  laughed,  and 
replied, — 

*  Ay,  that's  jast  one  of  your  ways  of  thinking,  My  Lord.  I  believe 
you  never  sees  anything  done  but  you  finds  out  a  likeness  to  summat 
else  in  it.  Now  I  can't  say  as  it  would  have  struck  me  ;  but  you  are 
in  the  right.  We  do  need  a  deal  o'  hammerin'  before  we  be  shaped  as 
we  ought,  no  doubt.' 

^  The  lad  doesn't  understand  us,'  said  My  Lord,  smiling  at  Kie^s 
astonished  face.  ^  Your  master  doesn't  make  any  personal  allusions  to 
me,  Kie.  It's  not  my  handsome  hump  he  is  a-speakin'  of,  but  of  our 
bad  ways,  and  the  evil  that 's  in  us,  that  must  be  hammered  out.  And 
the  hammers  used  for  us  are  precious  hard  ones,  my  boy.  Hunger, 
and  pain,  and  sorrow,  are  three  of  the  heaviest  o'  them.' 

And  My  Lord,  pleased  at  his  own  skill  in  concocting  an  allegory, 
glanced  complacently  at  the  blacksmith.  Master  Knight  nodded  Iiis 
head  as  if  to  say,  *  Very  true,  as  we  know  to  our  cost.' 

At  that  moment  another  footstep  echoed  on  the  hard  ground,  and 
a  tall  man,  having  a  basket  of  tools  slung  across  his  shoulders,  stopped 
as  he  passed  the  forge. 

*  Good  evening  to  you.  Master  Knight,'  said  the  new-comer.  *  The 
day  is  uncommon  short  now;  isn't  it?' 

*  Very  short,  indeed,  Master  Fairly.     It  is  but  on  the  stroke  of  five 
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mow,  and  more  moonlight  than  daylight.    Bat  clear,  seasonable  weather 
for  Christmas.' 

*  Ay,*  said  Fairly,  *  they  say  a  green  Christmas  makes  a  full  chnrch- 
yard,  and  maybe  it  is  so ;  but  I  have  noticed  the  contrary  sometimes.' 

*  And  where  are  you  going  now,  Master  Fairly?'  asked  Miller ; 
*  this  is  not  your  way  home.' 

*  No,'  said  the  carpenter,  *  I  have  got  a  job  in  the  church-tower. 
The  woodwork  in  the  belfry  needs  repairing ;  and  as  in  tiiere,  among 
the  bells,  it 's  wcTl-mgh  dark  at  mid-day,  I  thought  I  could  do  it  now, 
with  the  help  of  my  lamp  and  the  moon.' 

*  Have  a  care,  then,  that  the  ringers  don't  surprise  you,'  said  the 
blacksmith  ;  you  had  best  fasten  the  door  of  the  tower  when  you  go  in.' 

*  Oh  !  the  job  is  not  a  long  one,  I  take  it,  and  I  shall  have  done 
long  before  they  want  to  chime.     Good-night  to  you.' 

And  with  a  firm  step  George  Fairly  moved  on. 

*  A  hard-workin',  industrious  man,  that,'  said  the  blacksmith, 
talking  as  he  fashioned  his  work.  *  It's  work — work — work,  from 
mom  till  eve  with  George  Fairly.  Why,  he  will  rise  at  day-dawn,  and 
walk  miles  for  a  job.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Miller,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe;  *  and  that  *8 
what  wants  hammering  out  of  him.' 

*  \Vliat?'  asked  the  blacksmith,  pausing  in  surprise. 

*  Ay,  it  does  though !  Why,  man,  we  may  over-do  everything. 
George  Fairly  thinks  of  nought  but  gain.  He  *s  a  thriving  man  and 
a  thrifty  man,  and  a  clever  workman.  He  doesn't  drink,  and  he 's  a 
kind  husband  and  father,  but  his  heart  is  set  on  this  world,  and  his 
thoughts  don't  go  beyond  his  work.  He  doesn't  work  on  Sundays, 
because  it's  not  decent  and  respectable  to  do  so;  but  he'll  walk  pretty 
nigh  all  that  blessed  day,  giving  up  his  church  and  all,  for  the  sake  of 
a  job  on  the  Monday,  that  he  couldn't  get  to  without  it.  And  when 
he  is  at  home  on  Sundays  he  is  fretting  for  the  morrow,  not  enjoying 
his  rest,  of  the  Lord's  day  like  a  good  Christian.  He  has  told  me 
many  times  that  it  was  a  dull  day  for  him.  Now  that 's  what  I  call 
toilin'  and  moilin'  too  much ;  and  lovin*  one's  work  too  much  a  deal. 
And  it  '11  be  hammered  out  of  him.     It  will,  be  sure.' 

And  My  Lord  resumed  his  pipe. 

*  But  still,'  said  the  good-natured  blacksmith,  '  it 's  not  for  himself 
that  he  toils.  It 's  all  for  that  lad  of  his,  and  a  sharp  lad  he  is  sure/y. 
George  Fairly  is  a  man  as  reads,  and  he  says  that  learning  is  bettier 
than  house  and  land,  and  that  if  he  can  but  get  money  enough  to  make 
a  scholar  of  Harry,  he  may  live  to  see  his  son  a  parson.' 

*  Now  thaty^  cried  My  Lord,  with  a  wave  of  his  pipe ;  *  that  I  call 
Ambition !  Why  can't  he  let  Harry  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him  ?  That 's  what  I  say.  We 
don't  want  parsons  of  George's  makin',  I'm  sure;  and  if  he  did  get 
Harry  to  be  a  make-believe  gentleman,  it 's  to  be  feared  he  w^ouldn't 
have  much  comfort  of  his  son.  A  great  scholar  wouldn't  care,  perhaps, 
to  talk  with  his  old  ignorant  father  and  mother.  If  he  hadn't  a  good 
heart,  maybe,  he  'd  lo«k  down  on  them.' 

*■  No,  I  don't  hold  noways  with  the  new-fangled  notions  of  pushing 
upwards  and  trying  to  be  more  than  we  were  used  to.  My  boys  shall 
live  by  the  old  forge  as  I  and  my  father  have.' 
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'  Yon  're  a  wise  man,  Master  Knight/  said  My  Lord.  *  It 's  better 
to  m7  thinking  to  be  a  mouse  than  a  bat,  which  is  neither  a  beast  nor 
a  bird ;  and  that  is  what  they  are  like  as  are  always  trying  to  push 
upwards.' 

The  blacksmith  here  began  hammering  again,  and  Miller  was  com- 
pelled to  be  silent.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  a  few  other 
stragglers  from  the  village,  who  chatted  with  him,  till  the  blacksmith's 
work  being  ended,  and  the  church  clock  striking  eight,  Master  Knight 
joined  the  party.  At  the  same  moment  the  peal  of  the  church-bells  burst 
on  the  air,  hailing  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  with  their  customary  music. 

'  The  ringers  are  early  to-night,'  said  Miller. 

'  Yes :  I  saw  them  half-an-hour  ago  down  at  the  comer,  complain- 
ing of  the  cold — such  young  lads  wouldn't  have  thought  of  col(l  in  mv 
day,'  said  an  old  villager, '  and  I  advised  them  to  go  up  to  church  and 
warm  theirselves  with  ringing.' 

The  chimes  rang  on.  The  gossips  of  the  forge  listened,  soothed 
bj  the  air-music,  which  brought  back,  even  to  their  every-day  minds^ 
strange  and  tender  memories. 

*  Ah  !*  said  an  aged  ploughman,  *  there 's  nothing  like  the  bells !  I 
do  love  them,  that  I  do.  When  the  Mormon-man  was  a-wanting  me 
to  go  to  his  fine  city,  all  of  gold  and  silver,  in  North  Ameriky,  I  says 
to  him,  says  I,  "  Are  your  church-bells  silver  or  gold  now  ?  "  "  Church- 
bells  1"  says  he,  a-sneerin*  like,  "we've  got  none."  "Oh,"  says  I, 
"  then  that  won't  do  for  me.  I  never  was  out  of  sound  of  them  yet,, 
and  I  won't  never  be,  if  I  can  help  it."  ' 

'  Please,  Master  Knight,  is  father  here  ? '  asked  a  childish  voice,  and 
a  little  girl  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  old  advanced  into  the  light  of 
the  forge. 

*  Here !  no,  my  child.     Why,  hasn't  he  come  home  yet?" 
'  No,  sir,  please,  and  mother  is  uneasy,  she  says.' 

*  Why  he  went  to  the  church-tower  to  do  a  job  in  the  belfry,  more 
nor  two  hours  ago ! '  cried  the  blacksmith. 

*  Oh,  then,  that's  why  the  lads  found  the  door  open  just  now,'  said 
James  West.    *  It  was  a  careless  trick  of  Master  Fairly  not  to  lock  it.* 

*  The  door  open,  and  he  not  home ! '  cried  My  Lord,  springing  to 
the  ground.  '  He  is  there !  He  will  be  killed  I  Beat  to  pieces  with  the 
bells !     My  lads  I  my  lads ! — run  quick  and  stop  them  V 

And  setting  the  example  himself,  My  Lord  started  off ;  but  he  was 
out-distanced  by  the  others,  who  put  forth  all  their  speed — as  they  had 
need — for  life  and  death  at  that  moment  hung  on  their  fleetncss  of  foot. 

And  as  they  ran  up  the  village  and  down  the  lane,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  grey  church  rose  in  solemn  beauty  in  the  still  moonlight, 
how  cruel  sounded  every  stroke  of  the  bells  which  had  seemed  so  kindly 
and  joyful  but  a  few  moments  before ! 

They  were  passing  bells  now. 

CriArxER  IL  • 

It  was  with  a  mind  full  of  busy  thoughts,  although  *  he  whistled  as 

he  went,'  that  George  Fairly  strode  with  his  firm,  determined  step,  up 

the  village  and  down  the  lane  towards  the  church.     So  deeply  was  he 

engrossed  in  a  train  ef  reflections  and  calculations,  that,  though  he 
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pulled  the  tower-door  after  him  when  he  entered,  he  quite  forgot  the 
fact  that  it  was  Christmas  Eve  and  the  blacksmith's  warning,  and 
mounted  the  dark  staircase  (the  tower  was  three  stories  high)  almost 
unconsciously,  till,  issuing  through  a  trap-door  at  the  summit,  he  found 
himself  in  the  belfry  which  was  the  pride  of  Femlea. 

No  one  could  well  be  more  prosaic  in  character  than  the  carpenter ;. 
he  was  one  of  those  working-bees  who  are  too  busy  to  heed  the  fact 
that  a  flower  possesses  beauty  as  well  as  honey ;  he  walked  about  Grod's^ 
beautiful  universe  with  eyes  closed  to  its  loveliness ;  but  as  he  issued 
into  the  square  chamber  of  the  bells,  he  could  not  help  pausing  with  a 
momentary  feeling  of  admiration  and  awe.  The  moonlight  was  falling 
in  long  rays  between  the  louvres,  or  pieces  of  wood  which  crossed  the 
belfry  windows;  and  the  white  solemn  light,  striking  the  metal,  just 
defined  the  monster  form  of  the  great  bells,  and  partially  revealed  the 
groined  and  arched  roof. 

But  George  Fairly  had  his  work  to  do,  and  so  he  was  soon  kneeling 
amongst  the  bells,  busy  repairing  the  floor.  The  job  IVas  a  longer  one 
than  he  expected.  Tlie  planks  of  the  flooring  were  so  old  that  they 
would  scarcely  bear  hammering  into  the  places  from  which  they  had 
started,  and  several  holes  in  them  needed  piecing.  He  had  to  go- 
for  more  wood  ;  and  six,  and  seven,  and  the  three-quarters  after^ 
sounded  before  the  job  was  finished.  Then  he  recollected  that  the 
clergyman  had  told  him  there  was  something  to  be  done  to  the  louvres- 
of  the  east  window  (through  which  the  moonlight  stole  with  such 
unusual  brilliancy),  and  he  went  to  look  at  them. 

The  windows  were  very  high  up  in  the  wall — so  high  that  he  was- 
obliged  to  take  some  steps  which  lay  on  a  comer  of  the  floor,  and, 
mounting  on  them,  to  examine  the  louvres.  The  wood  seemed  to  him 
of  the  same  age  as  the  flooring ;  and  he  was  just  reflecting  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  replace  the  louvres  With  entirely  new  ones, 
instead  of  patching  them  up,  when  eight  struck  on  the  church  clock ! 
Almost  immediately  after,  a  dull  noise — a  sort  of  hum  of 'metal — 
resounded  behind  him — the  echo,  as  he  thought,  of  the  clock,  and  he 
did  not  even  look  round.  The  next  moment  a  violent  blow  on  botk 
legs  and  feet,  causing  intense  pain,  would  have  knocked  him  off  ihe 
ladder  had  he  not  been  holding  by  the  louvre.  By  a  strong  effort  —  the 
mere  instinct  of  pain — he  at  once  drew  himself  from  the  steps  on  to 
the  window-sill,  holding  himself  flat  against  it  by  grasping  the  best  of 
the  louvres ;  and  then,  turning  his  head,  he  beheld  all  the  great  bells 
in  movement,  and  was  stunned  by  the  roar  and  the  crash.  If  he  had 
been  still  kneeling  beneath  them  I — he  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
The  next  moment  the  peril  of  his  present  position  rushed  on  his  mind. 
The  old  wood  to  which  he  clung  might  yield  to  his  weight,  and  he 
might  fall.  The  very  rush  and  wind  made  by  the  great  bell  rendered* 
it  difficult  (added  to  the  bewildering  noise)  to  remain  still  and  firm ; 
and  a  weaker  and  less  resolute  man  than  Greorge  Fairly  would  have 
fainted  from  agony  at  the  severe  injury  he  had  already  received.  He 
shouted  for  aid.     Alas !  what  hope  of  being  heard  amid  that  roar ! 

As  if  disdaining  him,  the  Christmas-bells  rang  out  their  merriest 
peal.  Clinging  still  —  in  his  sharp  agony  and  helplessness — the 
carpenter  called  aloud  to  God  ior  aid.  It  was  such  a  prayer  as  the 
busy,  self-reliant  mechanic  had  never  breathed  before.    He  had  na 
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time  for  religion — he  had  ever  been  wont  to  say — just  yet;  and  if, 
sometimes,  serious  subjects  were  broached  among  his  feliow-workmen 
in  the  town,  he  would  smile  with  disdain  at  those  who  were  so  fanatical 
or  enthusiastic.     But  now,  in  his  hour  of  need,  George  Fairly  prayed. 

The  prayer  seemed  answered,  for  there  was  a  cessation  in  the 
ringing ;  and  feeling  himself  unable  to  hold  on  a  moment  longer,  be 
again  threw  himself,  with  agonised  effort,  on  the  ladder,  in  order  to 
let  himself  down  to  the  floor.  Alas  I  at  that  moment  the  ringers  again 
began  the  chime,  and  again  the  blow  struck  his  legs  and  feet :  con- 
sciousness failed  him,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Happily  for  poor  George,  that  one  movement  of  the  great  IkjII  was 
the  last ;  and  in  both  instances  it  had  not  acquired  its  full  and  highest 
swing. 

It  was  at  that  instant  that  the  voice  of  the  village  runners  reached 
the  ears  of  the  ringers,  and  the  *  Stop  I  —  stop !'  of  half-frantic  speakers 
was  heard  in  the  pause  between  the  chimes. 

Hun-iedly  the  blacksmith  and  the  others  told  their  reason  for  the 
interruption.     Tliey  were  heard  with  horror. 

'  He  can't  be  afive  if  he  was  kneeling  among  the  bells,'  said  one  of 
the  lads.  'WeVe  been  a-ringing  Kke  mad  to-night.  Old  Ben  will 
have  beat  him  to  pieces  ! ' 

*  Well,  let  us  make  haste  up,'  said  the  blacksmith,  and,  hurrying 
on,  he  was  the  first  through  the  trap-door. 

*  Is  he  alive  ? '  cried  the  cobbler,  who  followed  him. 

*  God  knows  !  His  head  isn't  crushed.  Here — help  me  bring 
him  down  ! ' 

And  with  the  tenderest  precaution  the  two  men  bore  the  stalwart 
but  insensible  form  of  the  carpenter  down  between  them.  The  ringers 
crowded  round. 

*  Is  he  alive  ?'  was  asked  by  many  eager  voices 

*  We  can't  tell ;  but  you  must  run  for  a  doctor  at  once,  Kie,'  said 
the  blacksmith  ;  and  Kie  departed  with  all  speed. 

Tlien  they  got  a  shutter,  and  placed  the  injured  man  upon  it,  covering 
lus  cnished  limbs  with  a  coat,  and  prepared  to  bear  him  homewards. 

5\s  they  were  about  to  leave  the  tower  in  this  dismal  procession, 
^liller  stumbled  over  something. 

*  What's  here? '  he  cried — *  a  boy  I  What  are  you  doing,  young- 
ster, under  one's  feet?' 

There  was  no  answer  ;  and  the  cobbler,  stooping,  raised  the  little 
form  in  his  arms. 

*  It 's  Harry  Fairly  I'  he  exclaimed.     *  How  came  he  here?' 

*  He  was  taking  a  pull  at  one  of  the  bell-ropes  along  with  Crew,' 
was  the  reply. 

*  I  never  thought  of  the  poor  little  fellow  !  He 's  almost  frighted 
to  death,  it  seems  I ' 

*  Let  us  carry  him  out  into  the  air — he's  in  a  swoon  !'  said  the 
cobbler.  *  Alack,  and  no  wonder! — to  be  a-helpin'  to  crush  his  own 
father ! ' 

And  the  two  men  carefully  bore  poor  little  Harry  Fairly  after  his 
father. 

W^hilst  they  are  on  the  road  to  the  carpenter's  home,  we  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  him  and  his  family  more  fully  to  our  readers. 
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George  Fairly,  the  carpenter  of  Fernlea,  was  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  honesty.  The  talent  which,  employed  on  other  and  higher 
pursuits,  would  prohably  have  made  him  distinguished  in  any  position 
of  life,  was  not  wasted,  even  in  his  station.  He  made  the  best  of  his 
opportunities  ;  exercised  in  his  trade  reflection,  observation,  and  inge- 
nuity, and  at  his  leisure  hours  read  and  studied  mechanics.  He  married 
early,  selecting  his  wife,  not  from  fancy  of  the  eye,  but  judgment  of  the 
head.  He  required  a  thrifty,  neat,  quiet  housewife,  and  he  found  her. 
He  was  fond  of  her  and  kind  to  her;  but  the  great  love  of  his  heart  — 
and  it  was  strong,  as  all  George's  seldom -awalcened  feelings  were — was 
bestowed  upon  his  son,  his  first-bom.  George  had  never  been  what 
men  call  *  in  love ;'  he  had  not  had  time  for  the  feeling  when  he  mar- 
ried ;  and  so  his  affections  poured  themselves  forth  on  the  boy  in  an 
unusual  flood  of  tenderness.  The  child  was,  indeed,  from  his  infancy  a 
charming  little  fellow — pretty  as  a  pictured  chenib  when  a  babe  ;  sin- 
gularly acute  and  intelligent  as  a  child.  His  father  found  he  could 
scarcely  teach  him  as  fast  as  the  boy  learned ;  and,  proud  of  the  admi- 
ration which  such  precocious  talents  created,  and  of  the  praises  which 
the  village  schoolmaster  bestowed  on  him,  wild  dreams  of  ambition 
awoke  in  George's  mind  :  he  determined  that  his  son  should  have  every 
advantage  of  education  that  he  could  obtain  for  him  by  his  own  hard 
labour ;  and,  as  Miller  said,  he  toiled  all  day — and  night,  too»  at 
times — to  obtain  the  means  of  fulfilling  this  cherished  desire.  Time 
and  strength  meant  to  him  only  a  gift  for  his  Harry  :  he  had  no  future 
in  his  mind  save  the  future  of  his  son ;  and  the  puq^ose  seemed  to 
him  so  good  and  pious,  that  it  actually  blinded  him  to  the  sin  of  making 
an  idol  of  his  child.     Thus  the  Christmas  Eve  found  him. 

Little  Phoebe,  terrified  at  the  words  of  the  cobbler,  stood  petrified 
with  a  dim  sense  of  danger ;  then,  as  the  men  ran  off,  she  uttered  a 
cry  of  affright,  and  with  the  fleetness  and  iistinct  of  childhood  darted 
ot!  from  the  forge  to  her  home.  Her  mother  stood  at  the  door,  looking 
out  for  her  husband. 

*  Mother — mother!'  cried  the  shrill  little  voice,  as  she  ap- 
proached— *  Oh,  mother  !  father  will  be  killed  with  the  bells  !  .  He  is 
in  the  big  tower  !  * 

The  mother  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  sprang  forwards. 

*  Who  told  you  so?'  she  cried,  seizing  the  child  by  the  shoulder. 

*  My  Lord;  and  he's  run,  and  all  of  them,  to  the  church.  O 
dear  —  0  dear !'  and  Phoebe  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

*  It  can't  be,  surely  I'  said  Jane  Fairly,  after  a  pause  ;  *  he  is  too 
clever  to  let  himself  be  hurt ;  and  yet  accidents  do  come !  Phoebe, 
darling,  they  11  bring  him  home,  if  so  be  he 's  hurt ;  so  ran  at  once, 
and  ask  the  doctor  to  make  haste  hither.  Go,  child!' — a  little 
sharply — *  it  never  does  good  to  stand  a-crying  :  do  what  you  can  to  help.' 

And,  following  her  own  precept,  Mrs.  Fairly  saw  that  the  bed  was 
ready,  and  put  a  kettle,  which  stood  on  the  hob,  on  the  fire  ;  aftd  then, 
and  not  till  then,  she  walked  rapidly  towards  the  church  to  meet  her 
husband.  She  had  not  gone  far — not  farther  than  the  great  elder-tree 
which  hides  the  turn  of  the  lane — when  she  saw  a  proces^^ion  of  men 
slowly  approaching,  bearing  a  temporary  bier.  She  whispered  hoarsely^ 
as  they  approached  her,— 
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*  Is  he  dead?* 

'  No,  he 's  not,  thank  God !'  was  the  blacksmith^s  reply  ;  bat  sadly 
hurt,  I  'm  afraid  I' 

Then,  taking  courage,  the  poor  wife  moved  to  the  side  of  t^e 
fihutter  on  which  they  bore  him,  and  gazed  upon  the  deadly  whiteness 
of  her  husband's  face.  He  was  unconscious  ;  and  as  she  looked  on 
him,  walking  slowly  beside  him,  the  tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  carpenter's  cottage,  the  surgeon,  wko 
lived  near  them,  was  there  also,  ready  to  give  what  aid  he  could. 

It  was  a  fearful  accident.  The  lull  amount  of  injury  could  scarcely 
yet  be  ascertained.  Both  legs  were  broken,  and  the  feet  actually 
crushed.  Instant  amputation  was  necessary ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
Miller  and  Knight,  who  remained  with  their  neighbour,  it  was  efi'ected. 
Fairly  recovered  his  consciousness  sufficiently  to  groan  once  or  twice 
during  the  operation. 

'  He  had  better  have  been  killed  at  once,  doctor,*  said  Miller,  in  m 
choked  voice,  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  parlour — *  hadn't  he  ?• 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

*  A  very  sad  cascT  he  said,  *  very — as  bad  as  a  railway  accident. 
How  he  could  have  managed  to  save  his  head  and  the  upper  part  of 
his  body,  I  can't  conceive.  He  must  have  clung  on  to  something :  his 
hands  are  chafed  and  bruised.  Poor  fellow !  It  was  most  shameful  *' 
of  the  ringers  not  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  belfry  be« 
fore  they  began,  especially  as  they  found  the  doors  open.' 

'  You  see,  sir,  they  thought  the  sexton  had  left  it  open  on  purpose 
for  them  when  the  folks  went  out  who  had  been  decking  the  church.* 

*  They  ought  to  have  been  sure,'  said  the  doctor,  severely. 

*  If  you  please,  sir,'  said  a  female  neighbour,  gently  opening  the 
door,  *  would  you  please  to  look  at  little  Harry  ?  He  's  a-gein  from 
one  lit  into  another,  and  we  can't  do  anything  with  him.* 

The  doctor  at  once  con^lied. 

In  the  outer  room,  or  kitchen,  he  found  Harry.  The  boy  was  in  a 
fainting  fit,  and  looked  as  if  he  were*  dead.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  surgeon's  skill  restored  him ;  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he 
exclaimed, — 

*My  father!— Oh,  sir!  have  I  killed  him?' 

The  doctor  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  friendly  neighbour. 

'  He  was  taking  a  pull  at  the  bells  with  the  young  men,'  she  whis- 
pered, in  explanation.  » 

The  surgeon  shuddered.  , 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  your  father  is  not  dead  ;  he  is  better.  You  must 
try  to  be  a  brave  boy,  and  not  give  extra  trouble  to  your  mother.  (Jet 
him  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  can,'  he  added  to  the  good  woman,  feeling 
the  poor  lad's  fluttering  pulse  as  he  spoke ;  I  will  send  him  an  opiate. 
Thank  God,  the  father  is  not  killed !' 

And  the  kind-hearted  doctor  took  his  leave,  promising  to  look  in 
at  early  day-dawn  again. 
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A  KEFLECTION. 


■HIS  old  bam  bas  req  red  new  thatching  for  a  long  t  me 
n  but  I  have  put  it  off  from  year  to  year  always  mean  ng 
I  to  do  it  but  never  exa  tly  giv  ng  the  necessary  authontv 
,  to  begin  At  last  I  was  dr  yen  to  t  by  the  sno  v 
penetrat  ng  and  spoiling  some  oats  that  had  been  stored 
away  for  =ipr  ng  ne  The  lo'is  upou  these  oats  was  probably  tw  ce  as 
great  as  the  expense  of  thatch  ng  Would  have  been  if  talven  m  time 


However,  that  is  not  the  moral  I  wish  to  draw  on  the  present 
occosibn  ;  though  even  it  may  not  be  without  its  use,  as  all  experience 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  proverbs,  'A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine;' 
'  Penny  wise,  ponnd  foolish,' 

Having  giveiT'the  order  at  last  to  my  foreman  that  the  job  should 
be  set  about  on  Monday  morning,  I  came  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
before  paying  the  wages,  expecting  to  see  it  nearly  finished ;  when  to 
mj  surprise,  and  no  small  annoyance,  I  found  they  bad  hardly  done  a 
lifth  part  of  the  work. 


There  shall  be  no  Night  there. 


*  Why,  Thomas/  said  I,  *  what  have  you  been  about  all  this  time  ? 
I  thought  you  would  have  done  the  barn  by  this/ 

*  Why,  sir,  there  was  the  stubble  to  get  up,  and  then  it  had  to 
be  brought  from  the  glebe,  and  to  be  watered ;  and  then  there  were 
the  thatch-pegs  to  make,  and  the  road  mortar  to  get ;  and  we  ,had  to 
wait  till  the  long  ladder  was  mended,  for  it  wasn*t  safe  for  the  man 
to  carry  up  the  stack ;  and  it  takes  a  long  time  drawing  the  stubblo 
for  a  job  like  this.  We  didn*t  get  started  of  the  thatching  till  yester- 
day, and  it  will  take  the  best  part  of  next  week  to  finish  it.' 

In  fact,  like  Charlie  and  his  cake,  I  found  I  had  jumped  too 
rapidly  to  my  conclusion,  and  never  having  thatched  any  old  barn 
before,  knew  in  fact  very  little  about  it. 

But  what  a  lesson,  methought,  am  I  taught  by  this  piece  of 
husbandry,  which,  please  God,  shall  not  be  altogether  lost  to  my  soul's 
welfare  ? 

WTiat  folly  to  expect  to  hurry  into  the  few  short  days  of  a  mortal 
illness ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  agonies  of  an  actual  death -bed,  what 
should  have  been  the  occupation  of  a  whole  life  to  make  ready ! 

It  were  as  simple  in  any  one  to  expect  to  dress  the  soul  for  eternity 
in  half-an-hour,  as  it  was  on  my  part  to  fancy  that  some  hundred 
square  yards  of  thatching  could  be  finished  in  a  few  days.  A  thousand 
things  have  to  be  done  first  before  the  great  work  itself  can  be  fairly  set 
about,  and  none  of  them  can  be  done  well  in  a  hurry.  They  all  take 
time,  some  of  them  even  years,  to  perfect. 

Let  me  still  bear  this  in  mind,  and  each  time  I  visit  my  glebe- 
farm,  let  the  new-repaired  bam  remind  me  of  the  all-important  business 
I  have  in  hand,  and  which,  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  become. 


Ci)ere  Bj^all  te  no  Nigi)*  t?)<^f- 


THE  day  is  gone — my  soul  looks  on 
To  that  eternal  day 
When  our  sorrow  and  our  sin 
Shall  all  have  passed  away. 

Tlie  night  is  here,  0  be  Thou  near, 
Lord  Jesus,  with  Thy  light. 

That  my  sin  may  flee  away. 
Like  shadows  of  the  night. 

Tlie  golden  sun  is  sunk  and  gone. 
Thou  light  of  heaven  above ; 

Siiine  through  clouds  and  darkness 
down, 
And  light  me  with  Thy  love. 

Each  living  thing  lies  slumbering. 
From  care  and  labour  free ; 

May  I,  Lord,  be  still,  and  watch 
Thy  hidden  work  in  me. 


But  when  shall  cease  the  chnngefulness 

Of  morning  and  of  nitjht  ? 
"When  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord 

Shall  be  the  living  light. 

No  cloud  shall  come,  no  evening  gloom 

On  SaU*m  shall  descend ; 
TliP  Ix)rd  her  everlasting  lighf — 

Her  mourning  at  an  end. 

All  prftiso  to  Thoo  !  Oh,  there  to  i»e, 

Amidst  that  nuisic-llood ; 
The  many  waters  echoing'  round 

The  golden  shores  of  God. 

0  Jesus  mine,  Thou  rest  divine, 

I^ad  me  to  Zion's  height, 
Tliat  T,  with  all  Thy  ransomed  ones, 

^Iny  walk  with  Thee  in  white. 
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FROM   MALACHI   TO   ST.   MATTHEW. 

BY  GEORGE  VEXABLES,  8.C.L.,  TICAR  OF  ST.  MATTHEW's,  LSI0E8TEB. 

|E  will  now  consider  the  story  of  *The  Septuaoint.'  It 
seems  desirable  to  give  the  usual  narrative  first,  even 
although  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  doubting  its  accu- 
r^v.  But  a  little  consideration  upon  this  narrative  after- 
wards will  perhaps  enable  us  to  understand  what  is  probably 
the  general  truth  of  the  matter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  left  the 
Jewish  nation  enjoying  great  liberty  in  their  own  land,  but  subject  to 
Ptolemy  II.  (or  Philadelphus)  King  of  Egypt.  This  was  b.c.  284. 
It  may  be  remembered,  also,  that  large  colonies  of  Jews  had  settled  in 
Egypt.  The  long-believed  story  is,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  librarian,  Demetrius  Phalerus,  sent  a  splendid  and 
pompous  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  desiring  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures (the  Old  Testament),  and  requesting  that  seventy-two  learned  Jews, 
six  from  every  tribe  and  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  might  come  to 
Alexandria,  and  should  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language. 
Josephus  adopts  this  story,  and  other  writers  have  added  a  few  parti- 
culars of  their  own  to  it.  Thus,  some  attribute  to  Ptolemy  the  motive 
of  a  desire  to  gratify  and  instruct  the  numerous  Jews  now  resident  in 
Egypt;  others  ascribe  to  him,  as  his  motive,  a  profound  love  of  litera- 
ture ;  while  some  have  not  hesitated  to  embellish  the  story  with  a  tale 
of  miraculous  intervention,  as  they  narrate  that  the  translators  were 
shut  apart  from  one  another  (or,  at  least,  in  groups),  until  the  transla- 
tions being  completed  and  examined,  the  production  of  every  translator 
was  found  to  agree  precisely,  word  ior  word,  with  the  production  of 
the  other  leani.^d  men. 

There  are  satisfactory  reasons  for  rejecting  the  traditions  concerning 
any  miraculous  interference.  To  mention  only  one  of  these,  it  may  be 
observed  that  some  portions  bear  evident  marks,  here  and  there,  of  not 
being  translated  by  a  Hebrew  at  all.  but  by  learned  Egyptians,  who 
have  left  proof  of  their  being  Egyptians  by  the  words  of  which  they 
have  made  use. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  whole  translation  was  not  made  at  any 
o^e  time.  It  is  not  improbable — indeed  Dean  Prideaux  evidently  regards 
it  as  certain — that  a  part  of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  translated  at  an 
earlier  time  than  that  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  the  truth  concerning  the  Septuagint  appears  to  be,  that  about 
the  time  of  the  aforesaid  Ptolemy  (b.c.  280),  a  Greek  version  of  the 
holy  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  at  Alexandria. 
Probably  the  Law  was  the  portion  first  rendered  into  Greek,  and 
from  time  to  time  other  portions  were  similarly  treated  until  the 
whole  was  completed,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  King  Ptolemy  en- 
couraged the  proceeding  and  caused  a  copy  to  be  placed  in  the  Grand 
Library  of  Alexandria.  It  is  also  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Jews  as 
well  as  .other  men  assisted  in  the  translation,  both  Jews  from  tTerusalem 
and  Jews  residing  in  Alexandria.  *But  after  the  captivity  at  Babylon 
the  Jewish  nation  had  lost,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  familiar  know- 
ledge of  ancient  Hebrew,  which  had  now  ceased  to  be  spoken  amongst 
them.    The  criticism  of  learned  men  has  abundantly  demonstrated  the 
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existence  of  errors  in  the  Septnagint  translation,  and  so  nomerons  i 
the  additions  in  some  instances,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  trans- 
lator wished  to  give  a  brief  commentary  in  some  instances,  as  well 
as  the  actual  text  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture. 

The  title  of '  Septuagint  *  (which  means '  Seventy')  probably  arose  from 
the  story  now  examined  being  a  conyenient  way  of  conmiemorating  the 
(supposed)  work  of  the  seventy-two  (in  round  numbers,  sevapty)  Jews  who 
were  stated  to  have  made  the  translation.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  us,  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  and  the 
I'ruth,  often  quoted  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Holy  Seripture,  and 
that  the  Apostles  did  so  as  well.  This'is  an  important  circumstance. 
It  justifies  the  act  of  translating  Holy  Scriptures,  and  appears  also  to 
assure  us  that  within  a  rationally  accurate  translation  may  be  found  all 
the  'elements  and  essentials  of  the  truths  and  doctrines  '  which  maj 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation ;'  that  is,  if  we  do  not  forget  the  often 
omitted  addition  to  those  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  *  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  It  seems  that  God's  Holy  Word  is  preserved 
to  us  providentially,  but  not  miraculously.  In  His  good  providence  it 
has  been  brought  down  to  us  of  this  day,  but  He  has  not  interfered  hy 
any  miraculous  interposition  to  hinder  the  possibility  of  variations  in 
the  numerous  copies  of  His  word,  which,  though  not  few,  are  seldom 
important.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  Jews  must  have  felt 
gratified  by  the  interest  which  was  thus  taken  in  their  sacred  writings; 
and,  moreover,  it  would  afford  to  most  of  themselves  the  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  Bible,  since,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
the  Hebrew  language  was  now  little  known  amongst  the  Jews.  And 
it  has  been  stated  by  a  learned  writer,  with  seeming  correctness,  that 
St.  Stephen's  quotations  were  from  the  Septuagint;  that  the  Ethiopian 
Eunuch  was  reading  this  version  of  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
when  Philip  the  Evangelist  instructed  and  baptized  him;  and  that 
the  many  who  went  abroad  *  preaching  the  word,*  made  their  text- 
book of  that  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we  call  'the 
Septuagint.* 

pKEATOK,  Lord,  I  pour  to  Tliee 
^    The  strain  of  gi*ateful  adoration, 
AVhen  momine  wakes  in  ecstasy 

The  varied  hymn  of  wide  creation. 
Tlien  are  Thy  looks  like  Mercy  bright, 

Streaming  oV  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean; 
Kindling  in  human  eyes  delight, 

In  human  hearts  devotion. 

Creator,  Lord,  the  sun  is  up, 

And  dews  from  off  the  ^rass  are  stealing; 
And  every  flower  expands  its  cup, 

The  fragrance  of  the  mom  revealing. 
And  from  the  bower  and  from  the  grove. 

The  feathered  songsteie  chant  dieir  gladness; 
Tis  man  alone  whose  tardy  love 

Awakens  thoughts  of  saaness. 

John  Ambrou  WiUiam$. 
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lOHFOLK  ISLAND  is  about  600  miles  from  New  Zealand, 
and  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  lOtb  October, 
1744.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  eruption  of 
volcanic  matter  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  is  estimated 
to  contain  10,000  acres. 

About  fifteen  years  after  it  was  discovered,  it  was  made  a  penal 
settlement,  and  the  worst  class  of  convicts  were  removed  to  it  from 
New  South  Wales.  However,  for  certain  weighty  reasons,  \t  ceased  to 
be  a  penal  settlement  in  1806. 

About  eighteen  years  after  this  another  change  passed  over  Norfolk 
Island,  and  it  again  became  a  penal  settlement.  At  one  time  as  many 
as  1200  convicts  were  confined  on  the  island,  being  the  most  hardened 
and  depraved  criminals  from  Australia.  A  missionary,  who  visited  the 
island  about  this  time,  relates  that  the  prisoners  were  worked  in  heavy 
irons,  and  fed  on  salt  meat  and  maize  bread.  Until  a  short  time  before 
his  visit  religion  had  been  utterly  excluded  from  these  miserable  men. 
Their  depravity  liad  become  a  proverb  even  in  New  South  Wales.  So 
careless  of  life  had  these  men  become,  that  murders  were  committed  in 
cool  blood,  the  murderer  afterwards  declaring  that  he  had  no  ill-feeling 
against  his  victim,  but  that  his  only  object  was  to  obtain  his  release. 
Lots  were  even  cast ;  the  man  on  whom  it  fell  committed  the  deed,  his 
comrades  being  witnesses,  with  the  sole  view  of  being  taken  for  a  time 
from  the  scenes  of  their  daily  miseries  to  appear  in  the  court  at  Sydney, 
although,  after  the  execution  of  their  comrade,  they  would  be  sent  back 
to  their  fonner  haunts  of  wretchedness.  At  last  a  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  trial  of  criminals  by  special  commission  on  the  island, 
after  which  these  murders  were  less  frequent. 

But  Norfolk  Island  had  a  different  population  when  I  visited  it ; 
the  convicts  had  been  withdrawn,  though  the  large,  dreary-looking 
prisons  and  military  barracks  still  remained  as  a  sad  memento  of  what 
the  island  bad  been.  It  is  a  lovely,  fertile  spot  in  the  ocean.  The 
pine-tree,  known  as  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  is  seen  growing  in  its 
native  soil  in  great  beauty.  There  are  good  roads  round  the  island,  all 
const nicted  by  convict  labour.  The  scenery  is  most  beautiful,  the 
whole  island  looking  like  a  well-kept  park,  abounding  in  smooth,  grassy 
glades,  with  here  and  there,  a  clump  of  pines.  One  striking  feature  is 
a  splendid  avenue  of  stately  pines,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  every  tree 
being  almost  the  exact  size  of  its  neighbour,  and  planted  so  close  that 
the  branches  overlap. 

The  present  occupants  of  Norfolk  Island  are  the  descendants  of 
the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty^  commonly  known  as  the  Pitcaim  Islanders. 
Nine  of  the  mutineers  after  the  mutiny  went  to  Otaheite  and  married 
native  women,  and  settled  on  the  small  islan«l  ^f  Pitcaim,  where  they 
remained  undiscovered  for  twenty  years,  or  until  1808.  In  1856  the 
population  from  this  small  beginning  had  increased  to  upwards  of  200 
souls,  and  it  was  found  that  the  island  was  not  large  enough  to  support 
tliem,  and  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  elderly  people,  who 
from  old  association  would  not  quit  the  island,  moved  to  Norfolk 
Island  ;  though  they  were  all  loth  to  leave  the  lovely  little  island  of 
Pitcairn,  but  they  knew  it  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
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The  visit  of  a  man-of-war  to  Norfolk  Island  seldom  occurs  more 
than  once  a-year.  The  joy  of  the  islanders  on  our  landing  was  very 
great.  All  alike,  old  and  young,  pressed  forward  to  give  us  an  affec- 
tionate greeting.  We  arrived  on  the  anniversary  of  Her  li^ajesty^s 
birthday,  which  is  always  observed  as  a  general  holiday  ;  and  it  is  the 
custom  to  honour  the  day  by  having  a  great  feast,  which  is  provided  in 
this  way.  The  day  previous,  two  parties  of  twelve  young  men  go  out 
to  shoot  pigeons,  which  are  plentiful  on  the  island.  On  their  return 
there  is  a  great  ceremony  of  counting  the  birds  that  have  been  shot, 
and  the  side  that  has  shot  the  fewest  number  has  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  feast  for  all  the  folk  on  the  island. 

I  saw  the  preparation  for  this  entertainment ;  there  had  been  a 
great  slaughter  of  pigs,  turkeys,  and  fowls,  and  all  the  female  part 
of  the  community  belonging  to  the  losing  side  were  hard  at  work  cook- 
ing and  making  arrangements  for  the  supper,  which  was  to  be  ready  at 
six  in  the  evening,  and  to  which,  of  course,  we  were  invited. 

I  conversed  with  xVdams  and  Quintal,  sons  of  the  mutineers  ;  they 
were  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  They  insisted  on  telling 
us  the  old  tale  of  the  mwtiny,  which  they  had  heard  from  their  fathers' 
lips  as  soon  as  they  could  understand  anything  ;  and  were  most  anxious 
that  I  should  believe  that  their  fathers  \7eTC  forced  to  mutiny,  or,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  *  druv  '*  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  cruel 
treatment  of  Captain  Bligh. 

At  six  o'clock  the  ringing  of  the  big  bell  announced  that  supper 
was  ready.  It  was  laid  out  in  a  large  room,  which  had  formerly  been 
part  of  the  barracks.  Long  tables  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
room,  and  across  the  upper  end.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  of  us  sat  down, 
preference  being  given  to  the  guests  and  to  the  eldest  of  the  commu-nity. 
It  was  quite  a  sumptuous  repast,  though  the  cookery  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  plain  ;  consisting  entirely  of  boiled  and  baked,  with  yams 
(a  vegetable  having  something  the  taste  of  the  potatoe),  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  After  the  first  party  had  done  justice  to  the  repast, 
we  moved  away  to  make  room  for  the  others,  who  were  soon  installed 
in  our  places,  and  for  whom  more  hot  viands  were  brought  in.  Tea  or 
coffee  was  all  we  had  to  drink  with  our  supper,  neither  wine  nor  spirits 
being  allowed  on  the  island,  except  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  of  this 
Mr.  Nobbs,  the  Chaplain  of  the  island,  has  charge. 

At  eight  o'clock  lights  were  placed  in  a  room  of  cerresponding  size 
to  the  supper-room  for  the  dancing.  The  young  girls  that  we  had 
seen  in  the  morning  with  only  a  loose  sort  of  calico  wrapper  reaching 
down  to  the  knee,  and  without  shoes  or  stockings,  now  appeared  in 
muslin  dresses  and  shoes  and  stockings.  The  dances  were  quite 
peculiar  to  the  island,  and  baffle  description.  Our  music  was  a  very 
wheezy  concertina,  and  the  *  Original  Polka '  served  for  all  the  dances. 
At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  all  sang  *  God  save  the  Queen,'  and  gave 
her  three  hearty  cheers,  and  then  dispersed. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  large  riding  party,  a  number  of  the  girls 
accompanying  us.  There  were  plenty  of  horses,  but  only  two  side- 
saddles, and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange  who  should  have 
them.  It  was  settled  by  their  not  being  used  at  all,  and  the  girls 
rode  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  when  there  were  no  strangers 
present  to  criticise  them.     And  such  a  ride  I  never  had  before ;  they 
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took  as  across  country  at  a  regular  break-neck  pace ;  but  the  horses 
were  very  sure-footed,  and  though  sailors  as  a  rule  are  not  yerj  grace- 
ful riders,  yet  we  managed  to  stick  on. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  had  a  vocal  entertainment.  Mrs. 
Selwyn,  the  wife  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  had  on  one 
occasion  remained  two  months  on  the  island,  while  her  husband,  who 
was  then  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  was  visiting  other  islands,  and  she 
had  taken  great  pains  to  teach  the  girls  and  young  men  singing,  and 
they  certainly  did  her  credit.  After  singing  several  hymns  and 
sacred  songs,  there  was  an  interval,  followed  by  some  glees,  the  whole 
concluding  with  ^  God  save  the  Queen,*  for  the  Norfolk  Islanders  are 
intensely  loyal. 

On  the  third  day  the  weather  looked  threatening,  and  as  a  ship 
cannot  anchor  off  Norfolk  Island  except  in  the  calmest  weather,  w% 
had  to  return  on  board.  We  were  not  prepared  for  such  an  affee* 
tionate  leave-taking,  the  beach  was  thronged  by  old  and  young.  The 
female  part  of  the  population  put  their  arms  round  our  necks  and 
kissed  tus,  and  many  of  them  shed  tears.  A  more  innocent  and  guile- 
less community  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  find ;  they  are  like 
one  large  family,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  quarrel  is  unknown  amongst 
them. 

The  strong  religious  principles  and  morality  of  the  islanders  is  due 
to  the  good  teaching  they  received  for  so  many  years  from  old  John 
Adams  the  mutineer,  and  after  his  death  from  their  faithful  pastor 
Mr.  Nobbs.  To  this  day  the  custom  intreduced  by  John  Adams,  of  all 
meeting  for  morning  and  evening  devotion  like  one  family,  and  which 
the  old  mutineer  on  his  death  bed  urged  them  never  to  omit,  is  still 
faithfully  observed.  And  what  has  helped  mainly  to  keep  them  in 
their  present  high  state  of  morality  is  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating 
drinks  from  the  island.  It  would  be  difficult  to  forget  a  visit  to 
Norfolk  Island,  and  Uie  recollection  of  that  interesting  and  loving 
community.  F.  T.  R. 


W^t  Jfxwxizxsi  of  our  OTommon  t^rager. 

BY  W.    BAIRD,   M.A.   VIOAB   OP   HOMERTON. 

jITH  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  we  can  renew  the  history 
of  the  framing  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
two  Prayer-books,  which  had  been  the  works  of  the  earlier 
reformers,  were  destined  to  form  the  basis  of  a  book,  which, 
with  some  slight  revision,  has  practically  been  in  use  ever 
since.  The  party  in  favour  of  extreme  changes  experienced  little 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  who  had  all  her  father's 
arbitrariness  of  temper.  Still,  on  the  whole,  she  acted  with  caution, 
and  her  influence  was  exercised  in  the  interests  of  moderation.  *  Her 
great  prudence,  and  that  of  her  advisers,  which  taught  her  to  move 
slowly,  while  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  still  uncertain,  and  her 
Government  still  embarrassed  with  a  French  war  and  a  Spanish  alliance, 
joined  with  a  certain  tendency  in  her  religious  sentiments,  not  so 
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thoroughly  proteetaal  as  liad  been  expected  produced  somo  complaints 
of  delay  from  the  ardent  reformerb  j  net  returned  from  exile  *  Though, 
hoTCcrer,  the  work  of  reformation  went  on  too  eIoitI;  for  some,  if>  was 
iraposaible  with  sucli  men  as  Cecil  and  Bacon  high  in  her  councils, 
that  the  Queen  should  not  eveatuallj  act  with  deciBion  Cecil  himself 
hod  wntten  a  [  aper  on  the  best  means  of  reforming  religion,  and  if 
anything  could  precipitate  action  it  was  the  insolent  behaviour  of  Fope 
Paul  1%  ■\  and  of   the    Manan  Prelates,  nho  refused  to  officiate  at 


Elizabeth's  coronation.  In  1558  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  method  of  common  prayer  should  be  adopted.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Matthew  Parker,  who  was  afferwards  consecrated  to 
Canterbury;  Edmund  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London;  James  Pilkington, 
Bishop  of  Durham;    Eichard  Con,    Bishop   of    Ely,   who    had  been 

'  'Hallam's  Constitutioiial  Hisloty  of  Englanc],' vol.  i,  3. 
-f-  Elizabeth  bail  ilt^ired  lier  ambasswlor  at  Borne  «)urteousl]f  to  notif;  th« 
fact  of  her  accesitioD  lu  tJie  Pope,  who  gave  a  very  arrogant  re|i]}-. 
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deprived  in  Clary's  reign  ;  William  May;*  William  Bill,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Westminster;  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Dean  of  Carlisle;  David 
Whitehead:  Edwyn  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  Edmimd  Guest, 
Bishop  of  Rochester. f  The  (question,  which  was  before  this  committee, 
was,  practically,  whether  they  should  adopt  with  modifications  the  first 
or  second  Prayer-book  of  Kdward  VI.  Tlie  instructions  to  Bishop  ^ucst, 
who  supplied  the  place  of  Parker,  who  was  too  ill  to  be  present,  were, 
*  to  compare  both  King  Edward's  Communion  Books  together,  and 
from  them  both  to  frame  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  correcting  and  amending,  altering,  and  adding  or  taking  away  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  and  the  ancient  Liturgies.' f  Archbishop  Parker 
himself  noted  the  points,  in  which  the  l*rayer-book  ^e^'ised  by  the 
committee  diftered  from  Edward  VI/s  first  book.  The  rubric,  which 
had  prohibited  the  use  of  any  vestment,  except  the  surplice  and  rochet, 
now  directed  the  minister  '  at  the  time  of  conmuinion,  and  all  other 
times  in  his  ministration,  to  use  such  ornaments  in  the  church  as  were 
in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.' 
In  the  Litany,  the  suffrage  *  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  all  his  detestable  enonnities,  (Jood  Lord  deliver  us,'  was  omitted, 
and  a  more  important  change  still — the  words  used  in  delivering  the 
consecrated  elements  to  the  communicant  were  a  combination  of  the 
forms  of  the  first  and  second  Prayer-books,  lliis  Prayer-book,  which 
came  into  use  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  L')r)9,  met  with  general 
accej)tance.  Only  189  clergy  out  of  9o00  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
had' it  not  been  for  the  question  of  the  Supremacy,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Pope  would  have  ])ermitted  its  use, 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  gather  some  particulars  about  one 
who  j)layed  a  ])rominent  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  under 
Elizabeth.  Matthew  Parker  was  born  at  Norwich,  Aug.  Gth,  l.")04, 
the  same  year  that  the  celebrated  foreign  reformer,  BuUinger,  was  born. 
His  father  was  a  citizen  of  Norwich,  employed  in  trade,  and  much 
respected.  Parker  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his 
native  city,  and  afterwards  went  to  Cambri(?!ge.  He  was  a  great 
favourit(!  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  chaplain  he  was,  and  who  bestowed 
on  Jiim  considerable  preferment.  He  declined  a  bishopric  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Under  Mary,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments, 
and  lived  with  his  wife  and  family  in  great  poverty  and  privation.  Ou 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Parker  was  nominated  to  the  see. of 
Canterbury,  but  his  modesty  and  distrust  of  himself  made  him  very- 
unwilling  to  accept  it.  In  1559  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the 
main  events  in  the  life  of  this  great  man.  He  was  most  diligent  in  the 
visitation  of  his  diocese  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties  connected 
with,  the  episcopal  oflice.  In  1562  the  Archbishop  held  a  synod  at 
St.  Paul's,  at  which  eighteen  Bishops  were  present.     The  deliberations 

♦  It  will  be  remeniberoil  tlmt  May,  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Con,  Doan 
of  ChristoJitirch,  bad  sat  ui)ou  the  previous  committee  of  revision  with  Craumer, 
io  1547-49. 

f  See  Blunt's  'Annotated  Prayer-book,'  Historical  Introduction. 

I  *  Stiype's  Annals.'  In  order  to  avoid  needlessly  troubUng  the  reader  with 
references,  it  nuiy  be  as  well,  once  for  all,  to  state  that  Strj-pe  is  the  aulhoritj 
generally  followed  for  the  histon'  of  this  period. 
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of  the  synod  were  preceded  by  *  the  Litany  in  the  vulgar  tongue/  after 
which  a  sermon  \?as  preached  in  Latin  by  Day,  Provost  of  Eton  College. 
The  Veni  Creator  \?as  sung,  and  the  Holy  Communion  administered 
with  great  solemnity.  The  clergy  were  invited  to  choose  a  prolocutor, 
and  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Pawl's,  was  selected  for  the  office.  This 
synod  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
Parker  seems  to  have  behaved  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner,  and 
so  far  to  have  held  a  middle  course  as  to  have  made  enemies  by  his 
moderation  both  among  the  Romanist  and  Puritan  parties.  The  con- 
fession of  his  faith  contained  in  his  will  breathes  almost  the  spirit 
of  Bishop  Ken ;  *  I  profess  that  I  do  certainly  believe  and  hold  what- 
soever the  Holy  Catholic  Church  belicveth  and  receiveth  in  any  articles 
whatsoever,  pertaining  to  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  in  the  whole  sacred 
Scriptures.'  Though  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  he  maintained  con- 
siderable state  at  his  table  in  Lambeth,  *  and  the  daily  fragments 
thereof  did  suffice  to  fill  the  bellies  of  a  great  number  of  poor,  hungry 
people  that  waited  at  the  gate.'  *  He  required  his  whole  family  twice 
a  day,  morning  and  evening,  to  resort  to  the  chapel  to  serve  God  and 
invoke  Him  by  Common  Prayer.'     *  He  was  indeed  a  mortified  man  to 

the  world was  addicted  much  to  study,  meditation,  prayer, 

religious  exercises,  and  other  excellent  actions.'*  He  died  in  1575, 
having  for  sixteen  most  eventful  years  ruled  the  sec  of  Canterbury  well 
and  wisely.  He  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  his  private  chapel 
at  Lambeth.  His  sepulchre  was  violated  by  Puritan  fanatics  in  1678, 
but  his  body  was  reinterred  after  the  Restoration  by  the  pious  care  of 
good  Archbishop  Sancroft. 


i31ei)0P  ^Sutler's  (t^wcitm. 

ISHOP  BUTLER  lived  in  a  most  frugal  and  simple  manner, 
and  spent  his  income  in  the  support  of  public  and  private 
charities.  He  once  invited  a  man  of  fortune  to  dine  with 
him,  and  appointed  a  time.  When  the  guest  came  there 
was  a  simple  joint  and  a  pudding.  The  bishop  apologised 
for  the  plain  fare,  but  said  it  was  his  way  of  living ;  *  that  he  had 
been  long  disgusted  with  the  fashionable  expense  of  time  and  money 
in  entertainments,  and  was  determined  that  it  should  receive  no 
co\intenance  from  his  example.' 

So  far  was  he  from  showing  the  slightest  favouritism,  that  one  of 
his  nephews  once  exclaimed,  *  Methinks,  my  lord,  it  is  a  misfortune 
to  be  related  to  you.* 

One  day  a  gentleman  called  on  him  to  lay  before  him  the  details  of 
some  projected  benevolent  institution.  The  bishop  highly  approved  of  the 
object,  and  calling  his  steward  he  asked  how  much  money  he  then  had 
in  his  possession.     The  answer  was,  *  Five  hundred  pounds,  my  lord.' 

'  Five  hundred  pounds !'  exclaimed  his  master ;  *•  what  a  shame  for 
a  bishop  to  have  so  much  money !  Give  it  all  to  this  gentleman,  to  his 
charitable  plan.' 

He  died  worth  less  than  half  a  year's  income. 

*  These  facts  are  taken  from  the  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Farkerf     ^  Strype,  who 
has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  great  Archbishop. 
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YESTERDAY  with  worship  bleat 
PuHsed  our  day  of  h»llo«ed  test : 
Lord,  lo-da; ,  we  meet  onee  more 
Onue  and  mercj'  to  implore. 

Not  ooe  dif  Alone  shall  be 
Oiren,  0  Sod  of  love,  Co  Thee; 
Work  and  mat  alike  are  Thine, 
Daily  round  about  ub  shine. 

Through  the  paasing  of  the  week, 
Father,  we  Thy  presence  seek  : 
Midst  thia  world'a  deceitfal  maze 
1Le«p  Thou  us  in  all  our  ways. 


Oh.  what  sntrvs  our  path  bewt  I 
Oh,  what  cares  our  epiiils  ft<etl 
Let  no  earthly  thing,  we  pray. 
Draw  ODT  sonls  from  Thee  away. 

Thou  hast  sat  our  daily  task ; 
Grace  and  Btrengtl]  from  Thee  we  ask: 
Thou  our  joys  and  griefn  dost  send  ; 
To  Tbj  will  our  spirits  bend. 

Still  in  duty's  lonly  round 
Be  onr  patient  footsteps  found ; 
With  Thy  coaosel  guiilo  im  here. 
Till  with  glory  we  appear.    Amen. 
IT.  fFalthamHrm. 


ANOTHER  day  begun ! 
Lord,  gnnt  us  gnce  th 
Before  the  aetling  of  tbe  snn, 
Bedeem  the  tiiDe  for  Thee.  Another  day  of  hope ! 

For  Than  art  with  us  still ; 
Another  day  of  toil !  And  Thine  Almighty  strength  ran  cope 

To  Thee  we  yield  our  powera  ;  With  all  that  seek  our  ilL 

Keep  Thou  our  sonls  from  sinltal  soil 
Through  all  the  passing  hours.  Another  day  of  grace  ! 

Another  day  of  fear  I  One  step  towards  our  resting. place. 

For  watchful  is  oni  foe.  The  endless  Sabbatb-duy.     Amen. 

J.  ElUrton. 
WEDNESDAY. 

THOU  inwhose  name  thetwo  or  three  Thon  by  whose  graj;e  atone  we  live. 

Are  met  to-day  to  meet  with  Thee,  Our  oft-repeated  sins  forgiye ; 

PnUI  to  us  Thine  own  blest  word,  >■-■■". .    - 

And  come  into  our  midst,  O  Lord. 


To-day  oar  week,  so  late  begun. 
Already  half  itji  courae  hath  run  i 
To  Thee  are  known  it«  toils  and  cares, 
To  Thea  iu  tmls  and  iu  snares. 


fifyff^  pppinoii^ 


ANXIETY  ABOUT  EARTHLY  THINGS. 
BY  ALFRED  WHITEHEAD,  H.A.,  INCUMBENT  OP  8T.  UARY^S,  RAHSOATE. 

St.  Matthew,  vi.  25. — Therefore  I  say  unto  ymi.  Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,  what  ye  ahatl  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on, 

jHEBE  are  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which,  if 
we  had  not  heard  them  so  often  from  childhood,  could  not 
fail  to  strike  us  deeply,  both  for  their  force  and  meaning. 
Such  passages,  for  instance,  as  those  warning  us  against 
the  danger  of  possessing  or  striving  after  riches  ;  and  such, 
again,  as  those  warning  us  against  *•  taking  thought,'  that  is»  anxious 
care  or  solicitude,  for  our  life,  or  for  the  morrow.  Were  we  to  meet 
with  such  passages  as  these  for  the  first  time  now  in  our  Christian 
study — passages  from  our  Blessed  Lord's  own  mouth,  declaring  that 
which  all  men  so  eagerly  seek  after  and  honour,  viz.  property  and 
wealth,  to  be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than,  spiritually  speaking, 
a  snare  and  a  calamity,  and  condemning  that  which  all  men  so  commend 
and  practise,  viz.  care  and  concern  for  life  and  the  body,  as  hurtful  and 
heathenish,  we  could  scarcely  help  stopping  to  think  both  what  the  words 
meant  and  what  they  required.  But  having  heard  them  so  often,  and 
finding  them,  moreover,  inconvenient  and  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon,  most 
of  us  either  put  them  on  one  side  as  exceptional  passages — that  is,  as 
passages  only  applying  to  a  particular  state  of  society  long  passed  by 
—  or  treat  them  as  passages  greatly  to  be  softened  off,  and  thus  to  be 
taken  in  a  modified  and  limited  sense.  New  I  need  not  say  to  any 
who  are  at  all  candid  in  mind  or  acquainted  with  their  Bibles,  that 
there  is  not  only  no  ground  for  any  such  treatment  of  our  Blessed 
Lord's  words  as  this,  but  the  utmost  danger  and  contradiction  in  so 
treating  them.  For  not  once  only,  on  some  doubtful  or  special  occa- 
sion, but  plainly  and  continuously  throughout  His  whole  public  teaching, 
did  our  Blessed  Lord  express  the  same  sentiments  and  utter  the  same 
truths ;  and  most  certainly  by  His  own  example  and  mode  of  life,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  His  holy  Apostles,  He  has  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  practical  application. 

I  freely  admit  at  the  outset  the  difficulty  I  feel  in  preaching  about 
such  a  subject,  simply  because  my  own  life,  and  that  of  the  clergy 
generally,  is  jdst  as  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  subject 
as  the  life  of  any  of  those  I  may  be  now  addressing.  But  difficulty  or 
no  difficulty,  variance  or  no  variance,  we  have  no  business,  clergy  or 
laity,  to  shirk  such  subjects  when  they  come  before  us.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, fairly  examine, — 

First,  The  extent  and  meaning  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  words  ; 
Then,  The  reasons  which  He  assigns  for  them  ; 
And  lastly,  The  practical  effect  upon  the  world  and  its  concerns 
if  we  carried  them  out  into  practice. 

I.  Now  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  extent  or  scope  of  cor 
Blessed  Lord's  words,  it  is  well  tor  us  to  note  that  there  is  no  loophole 
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for  us  to  evade  their  force  by  any  limitation  of  things  to  which  thej 
can  possibly  refer.  Did  they  refer  only  to  the  luxuries,  the  super- 
fluities, and  the  pleasures  of  life,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  ex- 
cluding from  tbeir  meaning  anything  and  everything  that  has  reference 
to  what  are  often  termed  the  necessaries  and  daily  wants  of  life  ;  but 
when  tlicy  refer  entirely  to  the  latter,  to  food  and  raiment,  to  what  we 
eat  and  drink  and  put  upon  the  body,  then  the  dullest  amon^^st  us  can 
see  hnw  much  stronger  instead  of  weaker  is  their  meaning  if  referred 
to  aught  else.  *  Take  no  thought,'  says  our  Blessed  Lord,  *for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on.'  That  is,  rendering  the  words  literally  from  the 
original,  Be  not  over-anxious,  restless,  and  distrustful  about  such 
things ;  make  them  not  matters  of  primary  importance  or  primary 
consideration ;  and  above  all,  suffer  them  not  to  occupy  your  minds 
and  engross  your  thoughts  as  the  one  thing  needful,  and  as  the  great 
end  of  life.  And  when  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  amid  all 
the  changes  of  habits,  customs,  and  climes,  men,  if  in  nothing  else,  at 
least  in  this  over-anxiety  and  restless  solicitude  for  the  things  of  sense, 
have  been  singularly  alike,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  words  of  our  text 
cut  right  athwart  the  very  first  principles  of  worldly  society  and  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  worldly  men. 

There  is  not  a  single  man  who  reads  this  sermon,  for  instance, 
who  has  not  taken  much  thought  for  his  life,  and  been  exceedingly 
careful,  and  perhaps,  at  times,  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  morrow 
and  its  wants.  Some  about  their  pleasure,  some  about  their  business, 
and  some  about  even  the  supply  of  their  daily  needs,  have  all  at  in- 
tervals been  more  or  less  concerned  and  engrossed.  The  successful 
man  rises  up  early  and  late  takes  rest,  and  eat^;  the  bread  of  carefulness, 
to  add  to  his  store  ;  whilst  the  mass  of  men  do  the  same  for  their  daily 
bread,  envying,  coveting,  and  hankering  after  the  success  of  the  other 
the  while.  To  one  and  all  of  us  the  words,  *  Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,'  sound  strange  and  unpractical,  inasmuch  as  they  condemn  the 
very  thing  we  have  been  doing  from  childhood,  and  the  very  thing  from 
which,  if  successful,  we  have  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  and  the 
greatest  reward.  Men  of  acquired  possessions,  men  acquiring  pos- 
sessions, men  bent  on  amusement,  men  bent  on  sensual  and  selfish  gra- 
tification, and  those  toiling  for  a  bare  subsistence,  all  shake  their  heads 
at  the  mention  of  the  text,  for  it  applies  to  them  all  alike.  No  thought 
for  one's  liie,  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  no  care  for  the  future,  no 
plotting  and  scheming !  contriving  and  anticipating,  providing  and 
forestalling,  they  all  exclaim,  *  The  notion  is  absurd  and  impossible, 
and  can  never  work  !'  Well,  be  it  so,  my  brethren,  and  let  one  and 
all  of  us  deride  it  as  we  please  ;  but  as  we  deride  it  let  us  remember 
that  the  notion  is  Christ's,  and  np  one's  else ;  and  the  words  the  words 
ot*  God,  and  not  of  man. 

II.  And  now  in  the  next  place,  such  being  the  case,  let  us  see  what 
are  the  reasons  that  the  Blessed  Saviour  Himself  gives  for  His  own 
words.  First  and  foremost.  He  assigns  the  impossiBihty  of  men  taking 
anxious  thought  in  opposite  directions  for  opposite  ends.  *  Ye  cannot 
serve  two  masters  ;  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon,'  says  He. 
*  Therefore  I  say  unto  vou,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life '  We  often 
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hear  much  about  men  making  the  best  of  both  worlds — enjoying  all 
the  good  things  here,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things  here- 
after.    But  Scripture,  we  are  bound  to  observe,  invariably  preaches  a 
contrary  doctrine ;  and  hence  arises  the  obvious  danger  which  worldly 
possessions,  or  any  undue  anxieties  concerning  them,  present  to  our 
spiritual  welfare.      For  worldly  possessions  draw  away  our  aflfections 
from  God.     They  become  to  us  practically  a  substitute  for  God.    They 
encourage  in  us  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  blind  our  sight  at  last 
entirely  both  to  the  true  duty  and  true  end  of  life.     We  were  created 
and  sent  into  the  world,  neither  to  make  money  nor  to  pamper  the  body, 
but  to  obey  God  and  keep  His  commandments  ;  and  if  Scripture  tells 
us  it  is  impossible  to  do  both,  it  is  surely  our  highest  wisdom  to  do 
tlie  latter  and  neglect  the  former.     But  besides  the  great  and  un- 
answerable argument,  considering  who  it  is  that  advances  it,  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  double  service  and  divided  affections,  our  Blessed 
Lord  advances  several  other  minor  reasons  against  our  anxiety  even 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  each  of  them  weighty  and  well  worthy  of 
consideration.     Thus   He  adduces  the  uselessness  and  vanity  of  it. 
Inasmuch  as,  do  what  we  can,  we  are  powerless  without  God,  who 
daily  displays  His  goodness  and  care  before  our  eyes  in  providing  for 
all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  herbs  of  the 
ground,  and  who  therefore  would  scarcely  neglect  or  be  4ess  loving  to 
those  who  are  made  in  His  own  image,  and  are  heirs  of  His  own  im- 
mortality.    Then  He  adduces  the  heathenish  nature  of  it,   and  the 
heathenish  spirit  from  which  it  springs,  by  asserting  that  '  after  all 
these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek.'     That  is,  those  who  know  not  God 
and  live  not  after  -His  revealed  wilL     Such  men,  He  implies,  so  live, 
because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  know  not  the  future  ;  but 
to  men  who  are  His  disciples,  and  have  the  glorious  hope  of  the  gospel 
of  God  for  an  anchor  of  their  souls,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  sin  and  a 
shame  if  they  so  live — a  sin,  because  it  is  the  height  of  faithlessness, 
distrusting  and  deriding  all  the  promises  of  God  made  to  them  in 
every  page  of  Scripture  and  work  of  nature ;  and  a  shame,  because  it 
degrades  them  below  the  level  of  the  heathen  and  the  brute.     And 
then,  as  a  climax,  He  tells  us  how  great  is  the  folly  and  certain  the 
disappointment  of  it.     If  it  could  ward  off  and  secure  us  from  the  in- 
evitable evils  of  life,  then  setting  aside  the  next  life,  well  and  good  ; 
but  the  Blessed  Saviour  tells  us  it  cannot  even  do  that.     *  Sufficient 
unto  the  day,'  He  adds,  Ms  the  evil  thereof.'    The  present.  He  declares, 
is  all  we  can  realise,  and  all  we  can  be  sure  of.     The  morrow  may 
never  come,  or  come,  if  at  all,  in  a  manner  and  with  contingencies 
wholly  unexpected.     Why,  then,  worry  and  trouble,   fidget  and  be 
anxious  about  what  is  beyond  our  reach  and  beyond  our  care  ?     Why 
add  trouble  to  trouble,  anxiety  to  anxiety,  ill  to  ill,  and  evil  to  evil, 
and  all  of  our  own  imagination  and  own  making  ?     Why  not  be  quiet 
and  content,  peaceful  and  trustful,  doing  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
in  which  God  has  placed  as ;  casting  all  our  care  upon  Him,  knowing 
that  He  careth  for  us,  and  letting  the  things  of  this  life  and  of  the 
morrow  take  thought  for  themselves  ? 

III.  But,  lastly,  supposing  we  did,  what  then  ?  and  what  would 
be  the  practical  effect  upon  society  at  large  and  the  world  in  general  ?        ^ 
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If  one  and  all  of  us  put  tiwaj  our  restlessness  and  care,  tiaietf-m, 
coDoem,  about  mouej-getting  and  money-hoard ing,  isdolgMice  ot  t 
body  and  thought  of  the  morraw,  woald  society  be  hurt  and  the  i^)i^„,^ 
thrown  back  ?  The  worldling  and  the  maa  of  pleasure  might  ttofl^^ 
answer  in  one  breath,  Yes  I  Sach  mastms  are  Tisionary,  and  atticl^  i 
subversive  of  all  progress  and  work.  . ;  ^ 

But  why  BO  ?  we  may  ask.  The  Blessed  Saviour  and  Bm  ttXig^ak  \ 
Ray  nothing  aboat  the  neglect  of  necessary  duties  and  necessoir  woilc  ;.  t* 
they  only  speak  to  as  dedsively  about  the  true  spirit  in  which,  alLj 
duties  and  all  work  ought  always  to  be  done.  They  tell  ns  again  aoA  ' 
again,  that  all  Belfishness,  covetonsness,  self-seeking,  indulgence,  of  tliar'  ''^ 
flesh,  living  for  things  of  sense,  and  engrossing  thought  about  thain^ 
are  radically  wrong  and  hateful  to  God. 

And  supposing,  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  power  of  His  grace*, 
all  men,  or  even  a  large  proportion  of  them,  could  suddenly  be  bron^t 
to  acknowledge  and  feel  and  act  upon  the  truth  of  this ;  so  th^t,  >•  ' 
the  apostle  St.  Paul  says,  '  It  remains  that  they  that  weep  become  ■>- 
though  they  wept  not,  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  Uiey  rejoioad^ 
not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they  bought  not,  and  they  that  pos- 
sess as  though  they  poasesBed  not,  and  they  that  nse  this  world  as  not, 
abusing  it ;'  wherein,  may  we  ask,  would  things  needful  and  things, 
Christ-like,  things  pnro  and  things  lovely,  things  honest  and  of  gool.' 
report,  be  injured  or  impeded  ?  It  might  happen  in  such  a  day  that; 
many  hard-headed  and  bard-hearted  business  men,  bent  only  on  nnnmah^ . 
wealth,  might  do  as  St.  Bomahas,  the  Son  of  Consolation,  did — bringr  - 
all  that  they  hod  and  make  distribution  to  such  as  had  need.  It  might- 
happen  that  many  dealers  in  things  dishonest,  as  Zacchens  the  pnblicaa, . 
might  restore  fourfold  to  such  as  they  hod  wronged.  It  might  huipen/ 
that  many  votaries  of  jileasure  and  slaves  of  sin,  as  St.  U&ry  AEagdJe&e* 
might  renoance  the  evil  practices  of  years,  and  the  hateful  passims 
that  had  long  enthralled  them.  But  what  of  that  ?  Wonld  a  general 
spread  of  Christian  love  amongst  the  wealthy,  honesty  and  fair  aeaJiiw 
amongst  those  in  bosineBses  and  professions,  and  purity  and  sel^ . 
sacrifice  for  Christ  amongst  ub  all,  do  very  much  harm  ?  The  world, 
indeed,  progresEes  at  a  fearful  pace,  and  there  is  thought  enough  and 
to  spare  amongst  all  classes  and  ranks  for  the  meat  that  perisheth  and 
'the  things  that  defile. 

Oh,  happy,  thrice  happy  wonld  it  be  for  some  of  us  if  such  progress 
could  be  checked  and  such  thought  laid  aside ;  and  if  while  there  is 
time,  and  ere  it  be  too  late,  we  could  lay  to  heart  the  warning  words  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  and  follow  them  to  the  letter,  unworldly  and  un- 
practical though  they  seem. 


'  But  h«  marked  the  way,  uid  nightJ;  ] 

To  lh«t  ebifel  bftok  he  stole, 

B7  the  prsBeiice  ot  b'a  picture 

To  lefrtsh  bis  weuj  soul.' 
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TTTE  have  journeyed  far  togfrcettliee, 
XK      Gifted  artist !  for  thy  naine 
Hath  been  wafted  o'er  our  mounUiins 
By  tlie  trumpet-tongue  of  fame ; 

And  our  lordly  Abbot  prayeth, 

For  the  pride  of  art  divine, 
For  the  love  of  bl(!ssed  Mary, 

And  Uio  honour  of  her  shrine, 

Thou  wilt  trace  a  noble  picture, 
■\Vhich  may  saintly  deeds  recall. 

To  adorn  the  convent  chapel, 
Painted  on  tlie  altar-wall.' 

So  he  left  his  German  city, 
Guided  by  the  Abbot's  men, 

On  the  rough  and  toilsome  journey 
To  far-distant  Blaubem-en. 

There  he  caught  such  inspiration 
From  the  scenes  so  wild  and  grand, 

Which  the  Hand  of  God  hatli  lavished 
On  majestic  Switzerland. 

From  her  snow-peaked  mountains  hoar}', 
From  her  forests  of  dark  pine, 

From  the  valleys,  and  the  torrents, 
That  his  work  was  half  divfne. 

Proudly  gazed  the  monks  upon  it, 
But  tht^  thought  that  moved  them 
most, 

"\Va<?,  that  no  house  of  their  order 
Such  a  master-piece  could  boast. 

Spake  the  wily  Abbot — *  Artist, 
Thou  hast  e'en  thyself  sui7)assed ! 

Ne'er  before  displayed  thy  pencil 
Genius  so  sublime,  so  vast ! 

Tell  me,  canst  thou  hope  that  ever 
Thou  wilt  higher  flight  attain? 

Is  not  this  the  utmost  etfort 
Of  thy  master-hand  and  brain  ?* 

Reverently  the  artist  answered 
From  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 

•  Father  Abbot,  without  limit 

Is  the  glorious  power  of  Art 

Hitherto  each  work  accomplished 
Ha^i  inspired  a  nobler  still ; 

So  far  God  hath  this  permitted, 
And  1  ti*ust  He  ever  will.* 

Festival  and  solemn  service 
Gave  it  to  tlie  pei^plo's  sight; 

Crowds  in  ra])ture  knelt  before  it, 
Lost  in  wondor  and  delight. 

But  the  wicked  Abbot  muttered 
As  arose  the  i)l««atling  h^inn, 

*  Never  shall  ho  paint  another 

Which  the  fame  of  this  might  dim.' 

While  the  artist  slept  one  bound  him, 
Pierced  his  eyes — oh,  cniel  sin  ! — 

Eyes  which  drauk  such  draughts  of 
beauty 
For  the  artist-soul  within ; — 
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Eyes  which  saw  all  things  illumiRed 
By  the  light  of  genius,  given 

To  tlie  painter  and  the  poet 

As  a  boon  direct  from  heaven  ; — 

Eyes  wliich  that  right  hand  had  gaided 
Till  its  work  was  nigh  divine. 

For  the  honour  of  Our  Lady, 
To  adorn  her  sacred  shrine ! 

Strangers  by  its  fame  attracted 
Sought  the  Abbey  many  n  day. 

Praised  and  mourned  tho   artist, 
*  perished. 
Dying  on  his  homeward  way  I  • 

Such  tlie  oft-repeated  story 

Which  the  treacherous  monks  would 
tell. 
While  he  pined  in  darkness  near  them. 

Hidden  in  a  secret  cell — 

Till  at  last  a  monk  folt  pity. 

Yielded  to  the  painter's  cry, 
*  Let  me  st^nd  bofore  my  picture 

Once  again  before  I  die !' 

So  he  led  him  to  the  chapel 

In  the  silence  of  the  night; 
And  he  left  him  where  his  heart  had 
swelled 

With  triumph  and  delight. 

Thus  the  day-dawn  found  him  watching. 

And  bv  chance  it  so  befell, 
l->c  the  friendly  monk  could  guide  him 

To  his  solitai'y  cell. 

To  the  <:hapel  in  procession 

Abbot  and  brethren  came 
Chanting  hymns  to  Blessed  Mary, 

And  in  honour  of  her  name — 

Then  the  artist,  heaven-guided, 
Found  a  refuge  safe,  though  nide, 

In  an  ancient  chest  of  walnut 
Which  behind  the  altar  stood. 

More  than  he  might  ample  shelter 
In  that  spacious  chest  have  found. 

For  its  sides  were  long  and  lofty, 
Pierced  with  many  a  hole  around. 

There  concealed  he  lay  and  listened 
While   the   monks,   with   book   and  ' 
bell, 

Solemn  prayers  and  praises  uttered  — 
And  rolltd  out  the  antliem's  swell. 

When  the  matin  songs  were  ended. 

Stealthily  again  he  trode, 
With  his  guide,  the  >\inding  passage 

Leading  to  his  sad  abode. 

But  he  marked  the  way,  and  ni>,'litly 
To  that  chapel  bark  he  stole, 

By  the  presence  of  his  picture 
To  refresh  his  weary  soul : 


A  Sacred  Rest 


And  if  ere  a  footf^  sounded 

Switt  he  sought  the  ancient  chesti 

Where  he  oft,  full  sadly  musing, 
Laid  his  failing  limhs  to  rest. 

There  as  mournfully  he  pondered 
Once,  his  careless  hand  was  stayed, 

By  the  sudden  touch  arrested 
Of  a  sharply.pointed  blade — 

Shudderingly  h^  recollected 
All  the  liorrors  of  that  night, 

When  the  wicked  monks  for  ever 
Shut  him  from  God's  cheering  light. 

In  their  guilty  haste  forgotten 
Was  the  shai-p  and  cruel  knife, 

And  he  hid  it,  sorely  tempted 
Then  to  end  his  wretched  life. 

Now  a  happy  inspiration 

Suddenly  his  soul  possessed — 

•  I  will  carve  my  own  memorial 
In  the  ancient  walnut  chest !' 

Secretly  he  stole  there  nightly, 
And  his  chosen  task  pursued, 

In  the  silence  and  the  darkness 
Of  the  dreary  solitude. 

Thus  his  misery  beguiling, 
Many  a  month  he  laboured  on, 

Till  the  chest  was  rich  in  carving. 
Which  his  hoarded  knife  had  done. 

Then  he  knelt  before  the  altar, 
Huised  his  feeble  hands  on  lugh, 

'  Fatl^r,  now  my  work  is  ended, 
Let  Thy  wearied  servant  die  t  * 

And  his  earnest  prayer  was  granted, 
Then  and  there  he  passed  away. 

Ceased  his  sad  heart's  weary  aching. 
Calm  and  still  in  death  he  lay. 


And  the  sinful  brethren  Ifdd  him. 
Gladly,  his  last  home  within — 

*Now,'  they  said,  *  is  no  more  danger; 
Surely  hidden  is  our  sin.' 

But  ere  long  a  strans^cr  traveller 
To  that  stately  abbey  came, 

From  his  distant  home  attracted. 
By  the  altar -pic tui'e's  fame: 

Whilo  he  lingered  in  the  cliapel. 
Carelessly  his  hand  he  laid 

Oh  the  ancient  chest  of  walnat 
That  stood  in  the  altar's  shade. 

What  was  that  beneath  his  finger 
With  a  surface  rough  and  round? 

Quick  the  ponderous  lid  he  lifted 
And  the  hidden  wonder  found  I 

Twas  a  rose  in  beauty  sculptured 
Which  the  secret  had  revealed. 

And  a  worn-out  knife  was  lying 
On  that  carving,  long  concealed. 

Soon  the  monks  their  guilt  acknow- 
ledged, 

Stricken  with  a  deadly  fear, 
Sa}'ing  in  their  consternation 

*  Sore  the  hand  of  God  is  here  !' 

And  to  keep  their  sin  before  them. 

And  its  punishment  recall, 
'Twas  ordained  his  work  should  ever 

Best  upon  the  chapel  wall. 

Twas  a  master-piece  of  beauty 
And  his  painting  far  8iU7)assed-^ 

Thus  of  all  his  art  accomplished 
Still  bis  best  work  was  the  last. 

Centuries  have  since  departed. 

But  those  cloister  walls  within 
There  is  shown  tliat  wondrous  carving, 
.That  tells  still  of  George  Surlin. 

H.B. 


EN  the  illostrious,  learned,  and  wealthy  John  Selden  was 
dying,  he  said  to  Archbishop  Usher, — *  I  have  suireyed 
most  of  the  learning  that  is  among  the  sons  of  men,  and 
my  study  is  filled  with  books  and  manuscripts  (he  had 
8000  volumes  in  his  library)  on  various  subjects ;  but  at 
present  I  cannot  recollect  any  passage  out  of  all  my  books  and  papers 
whereon  I  can  rest  my  soul,  save  this  from  the  sacred  Scriptures : 
^*  The  grace  of  God  that  brmgeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  us  that,  denying  imgodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world  ;  looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  Who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  peoploi 
zealous  of  good  works/" — Tit  ii.  11-14. 
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®n  a  (Slimtins^lSos  uat^  for  ^toeeping  dt^imnts^. 

A  REFLECTION. 

BT  JAMES  HILDTABD,  B.D.,  RECTOR  OF  INQOLDSBY. 

'  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness.* — Hamlet, 

[HIS  is  a  filthy  trade,  and  seemingly  an  inhuman  one;  indeed 
the  use  of  these  climbing-boys  was  forbidden  by  the 
legislature,  and  severe  penalties  hare  from  time  to  time 
been  exacted  from  those  who  employ  them ;  but  yet  the 
practice  was  long  persisted  in  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  any  machine  to  do  the  work  effectually  in  some  cases.  But, 
after  all,  is  it  so  Ycry  cruel  as  is  represented  by  the  philanthropists  ? 
To  judge  by  their  manner — and  surely  they  are  the  best  witnesses  of 
their  own  feelings — the  lads  themselves,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
it  from  their  childhood,  take  as  much  delight  in  this  employmemt  as  in 
many  others — soap-boiling  for  instance,  tanning,  working  in  a  coal- 


mme; 


*  So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are.' 


The  prisoner  of  Chillon,  we  are  told,  got  enamoured  of  his  mice  and 
his  spiders,  and  regained  his  freedom  with  a  sigh  ;  apd  I  verily  believe 
that  the  washed  and  combed  '  sweep'  would  hardly  thank  his  patron  for 
his  volunteered  gift  of  a  pair  of  drab  trousers  and  a  clean  shirt,  at  the 
price  of  foregoing  his  ambitious  trade  for  ever. 

There  are  some  natures  that  delight  in  climbing ;  phrenologists  will 
tell  you  that  the  same  organ  which  inspired  daring  in  the  breast  oi  a 
Nelson  or  a  Napoleon  is  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  the  mountain  chamois 
and  the  monkey.  The  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  a  mere 
animal  instinct,  in  the  other  it  is  the  same  instinct  taken  in  combination 
with  some  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  man. 

Rely  upon  it,  it  is  no  small  gratification  to  the.  little  varlets  to  go 
about  the  streets  with  their  shrill  cry,  attracting  every  one's  attention, 
and  provoking  an  involuntary  smile  from  all  beholders.  They  show  in 
return  their  white  teeth,  and  expose  their  ruddy  lips,  and  laugh  with 
their  merry  eye,  as  who  should  say.  Match  these  if  you  can  from  the 
face  of  your  choicest  beauty  of  the  town. 

But  then  again,  say  the  philanthropists,  only  think  of  the  disgusting 
smell,  enough  to  poison  any  one  I  My  good  friend,  a  penny  is  a  penny, 
believe  me,  come  from  what  quarter  it  will ;  and  I  am  not  €nre  that 
the  bunches  of  violets  hawked  about  the  streets  in  May  are  so  grateful 
to  the  olfactory  nerves  of  these  urchins  as  is  the  odour  of  a  newly- 
swept  chimney  and  the  fragrant  shaking  of  a  soot-bag ;  just  as  to  a 
thrifty  farmer  a  reeking  dunghill  under  his  nose  is  a  more  savoury 
object  than  a  bed  of  roses  or  of  carnations  seen  from  his  rarely-opened 
parlour  window. 

Yet  still,  methinks,  the  perverse  interest  taken  by  these  poor 
creatures  in  their  apparently  hateful  occupation  may  serve  as  a  useful 
warning  to  us,  to  be  careful  how  we  originally  embark  in  an  ill-habit  or 
bad  course  of  life.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  to  the  mere  looker- 
on  the  sweep's  trade  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  and  offensive  cha- 
racter, so  much  so  that  every  one  instinctively  shuns  him  as  if  he  were 
infected  with  the  leprosy.  And  yet,  observe  how  use  familiarises  him 
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who  pursues  it,  to  that  degree  tliat  the  worker  in  nny  of  the  most 
precious  and  retined  arts  has  hardly  a.  greater  pride  in  his  profession 
than  has  the  sweep  in  his  dirty  trade.  Let  us  beware,  then,  how  we 
become  by  long  habit  so  inured  to  acts  of  meanness,  impurity,  or  sen- 
suality, that  though  most  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  even  of  our 
fellow -creatures,  they  cease  utterly  to  offend  ourselves ;  nay,  may 
become  to  some  of  us  even  a  source  of  boasting,  as  was  the  case  witli 
those  heathens  rebiiked  by  the  Apostle  for  glorying  in  their  ehanie. 
I  saw  a  sweeping-boy,  after  he  had  come  down  from  the  chimney, 
run  upon  the  green  in  front  of  the  bouse  and  shake  his  clothes,  empty 


his  pockets,  and  cleanse  his  hair  and  person  from  some  portion  of  the 
filth  that  adhered  to  them  ;  and  yet,  when  he  presently  returned  to  the 
house  to  gather  np  the  implements  of  bis  trade,  I  could  not  observe 
but  that  be  was  as  blacji  and  unsavoury  as  ever,  and  as  likely  to  pollute 
whatever  he  touched  as  before  he  had  submitted  to  this  needful  process 
of  ventilation. 

Let  not  those  who  have  recently  quitted  the  haunts  of  vice  or  pol- 
lution think  that  a  little  water  will  waah  away  their  sin,  and  purge  their 
dross.  For  there  it  still  sticks,  not  less  observed  by  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty,  and  not  less  offensive  in  the  sight  of  His  angels.  There  is 
bnt  ODO  Fonntiin  in  which  such  an  one  can  wash  effectnally,  even  in  Him 
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Who  has  said,  *  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow  ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.' 

To  himself,  no  doubt,  and  to  his  master  in  the  trade,  tlie  lad  eeemed 
comparatively  clean  after  all  this  shaking  on  tlie  lawn,  and  they  were  ^ 
both  of  them  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  result.  One  sweep  is  aloue 
a  competent  judge  of  another's  relative  cleanliness ;  but  it  is  a  sorry 
case  with  any  of  us,  my  Christian  friends,  if  the  only  measure  of  our 
purity  or  innocency  of  life  is  formed  from  the  judgment  of  comrades  as 
vicious  and  corrupt  as  ourselves.  Let  us  measure  our  conduct  by  the 
standard  of  God's  holy  Word  alone,  and  still  think  ourselves  unclean  so 
long  as  we  in  any  degree  fall  short  of  the  sinless  Pattern  of  perfection 
there  held  out  for  our  imitation. 


W^z  iFramersJ  of  our  (ttommon  i^rager. 

BY  WILLIAM  BAIRD,  H.A.,  VICAR  OF  HOMERTOK. 

[HE  Puritans  had  not  been  idle  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and,  under  the  scarcely  reputable  leadership  of  the 
notorious  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  attempted  to  ruin  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  inflnence.  Parker,  however,  had  Cranmer's 
moderation  without  Ids  vacillation ;  and  his  holy  life,  un- 
tiring energy,  and  great  learning,  extorted  the  unwilling  respect  of  his 
opponents.  Knox  had  never  relaxed  in  his  dislike  towards  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  English  Puritans  had  been  secretlj 
encouraged  by  the  foreign  reformers.  Sampson,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Humphrey,  President  of  Magdalene,  Oxford,  were  the 
leaders  of  his  school.  *  They  were  of  great  esteem  in  this  nation,  being 
men  of  good  learning,  and  having  been  both  of  them  exiles  in  Qneen 
Mary's  reign;'  and  this  of  course  rendered  their  opposition  more 
formidable.  They  were  so  obstinate  about  trivial  matters  that  Parker 
was  compelled  to  deprive  them,  <  though  Bishop  Grindal  pr^ed 
Sampson  even  with  tears,  that  he  would  but  now  and  then  in  the 
public  meetings  of  the  University  put  on  the  square  cap,  but  could 
not  prevail  with  him  to  do  so.*  The  gentleness  of  the  Archbishop's 
nature  came  out  in  this  case,  for,  though  he  felt  it  right  to  deprive 
Sampson  of  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  he  allowed  him  to  be 
presented  to  a  benefice  in  the^  diocese  of  Salisbury  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  so  moderate  a  man  as  Bishop  Searle.  Sampson  was  after- 
wards imprisoned,  but  liberated  at  Archbisliop  Parker's  intercession. 
Cartwright  and  Lowth,  a  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  York,  were  two 
other  noted  Puritans  of  this  time.  Around  this  school  were  grouped 
many  fanatical  sects.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Archbishop  found  it  necessary  to  *  forbid  prophesying  '  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Norwich.  It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length 
upon  Parker's  character  and  times,  because,  although  the  Martyrs  of 
the  Reformation  purchased  the  freedom  for  us,  it  was  in  reality 
Parker,  who  under  the  providence  of  God  restored  to  us  true  eccle- 
siastical order  and  discipline.  The  future  of  a  school,  which  gave  to 
the  Church  such  men  as  Bichard  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  surely 
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worthy  of  reverential  remembrance,  and  it  is  snrprising  to  find  how 
comparatively  little  is  generally  known  about  the  life  of  Parker.* 

His  successor  in  the  See  of  Canterbury  was  Edmund  Grindal,  Bishop 
of  London.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Bees  in  Cumberland  in  1519,  and  was 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Bidley,  and  afterwards  to  Edward  VI.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary  he  sought  refuge  abroad,  and  became  very  intimate  with 
the  leading  foreign  reformers.  In  1559  he  was  nominated  by  Elizabeth 
to  the  See  of  London,  *it  being  a  suitable  dioqese  for  him,  where  his  be- 
haviour and  doctrine  had  been  so  very  well  know^n,  and  where,  no  question, 
he  was  dearer  to  the  citizens,  having  been  formerly  so  dear  to  their  late 
lioly  Bishop  Ridley. *f  He  was  at  first  deterred  from  accepting  the  office 
by  the  same  scruples  which  had  actuated  Bishop  Hooper,  but  these  doubts 
were  resolved  for  him  by  Peter  Martyr,  at  this  time  a  professor  at 
Zurich.  With  the  history  of  the  earlier  days  of  his  Episcopate  we 
are  but  slightly  concerned,  for  the  principal  events  have  already  been 
given  in  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Parker.  In  1570  he  was  nominated 
to  the  See  of  York.  It  is  interesting  to  find,  that  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Barnes,  *  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Kottingham,'  to  the  See  of  Carlisle. J  Grindal  seems  to  have  admin- 
istered the  Diocese  of  York  with  diligeifce  and  moderation.  On  the 
death  of  Parker  he  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  In  this 
position  he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  He  was  not  one  to 
bow  before  the  imperious  temper  even  of  a  Tudor,  and  with  some  of 
Eidloy's  bluntness  he  once  quoted  to  the  Queen  the  saying  of  St. 
Ambrose  to  Theodosius,  that  *  in  case  of  the  faith,  the  bishops  were 
wont  to  judge  of  Christian  emperors,  not  emperors  of  bishops.'  Tlie 
chief  point  at  issue  between  Grindal  and  the  court  was  the  question  of 

*  Prophesy ings.'  It  had  become  customary  for  the  clergy  of  certain 
districts  to  meet  together  on  a  set  day  for  conference  on  different 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  These  meetings  were  open  to  the  laity, 
and  appear  to  have  been  much  valued  by  them.     The  *  Prophecies  '  or 

*  Exercises  '  (as  they  were  called)  were  encouraged  by  many  of  the 
bishops,  because  it  was  thought  that  they  would  conduce  to  make  the 
clergy  more  export  in  the  expositions  of  Scripture.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, disapproved  of  them,  and  peremptorily  told  the  bishops  to 
discountenance  them.  Grindal  refused  compliance,  and  was  confined 
to  his  own  house  as  a  sort  of  prisoner.  This  lasted  for  some  time, 
until  at  length  he  promised  a  modified  compliance  with  the  Queen's 
orders. 

In  1582  the  Archbishop  Grindal  became  totally  blind,  and 
persuaded  the  Queen  to  allow  him  to  resign  his  see,  although  the 
resignation  was  not  completed  before  his  death.  He  never  seems 
fully  to  have  recovered  his  influence  and  position  at  court.  In 
1583  the  Archbishop  died,  and  was  buried,  by  his    own  desire,  in 

*  For  those  who  Tvish  more  carefully  to  study  the  history  of  those  times,  the 
writer  would  recommend  *  The  Life  and  Acts  of  Matthew  Parker,  Ac.  by  John 
StiTi)e'.  Printed  for  John  Wyat,  at  the  Rose,  in  St.  Paul's  Clmrchynrd,  mdccxi.' 
The  work  is  rare ;  but  access  can  be  had  to  it  in  the  Britiah.  Museum,  or  any 
other  standard  library. 

t  Strype's  'Life  of  Grindal.' 

t  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  to  find  that  the  last  snfRragan  Bishop  of 
Nottingham  resigned  in  1570,  and  that  the  next  suffragan  of  that  place  was  con- 
secrate in  1870 :  an  interval  of  exactly  three  hundred  years. 
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Croydon  Ghiirch.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  life,  and  some 
have  accused  him  of  a  leaning  towards  Puritanism.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  to  co-operate  with  Archbishop  Parker,  and  his  kindness 
to  the  foreign  Protestant^  was  only  natural,  as  he  himself  bad 
received  great  kindness  from  them.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  special 
office  compiled  by  him  *  to  be  used  upon  the  public  thanksgiving  for 
the  cessation  of  the  plague,'  he  was  one  who  would  not  willingly  depart 
from  the  track  of  the  ancient  liturgies. 

Still,  Puritanism  grew  much  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign. 
Cartwright  was  a  very  popular  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and  Anabaptism, 
and  all  those  forms  of  confusion,  which  are  sure  to  grow  up  around 
the  denial  of  Church  authority,  increased.  Some  fantastic  forms  of 
error,  which  have  repeated  themselves  in  modem  times,  arose  about 
this  period.  One  David  Thickpeny,  Rector  of  Brighthelmstone  (more 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  Brighton),  was  cited  before  the  Archbishop 
for  alleged  sympathy  with  a  sect  known  as  *  the  Family  of  Love  '—a 
sort  of  early  form  of  M6rmonism.  These  elements  of  discord  and 
confusion  were  destined  ere  long  to  make  themselves  felt  with  disas- 
trous force;  and  perhaps  ,Grindars  mild  and  persuasive  rule  was 
under  Providence  the  means  of  postponing  a  catastrophe  which  must 
have  come  sooner  or  later. 


BY  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  VICAR  OP  ST0CKCR0S8,  BEDS. 

jOW  are  the  fever-patients  in  Muddleton,  Doctor?*  said  Far- 
mer Stubble  to  Mr.  Squills  the  parish  surgeon,  as  he  met 
him  one  morning  on  Muddleton  Hill ;  *  I  hope  they  are  all 
getting  better,  and  that  the  fever  will  soon  die  out.' 

*  They  are  all  very  ill,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  and  the  fever 
is  spreading.  Two  of  them  are  past  recovery,  and  I  have  just  been 
thinking  that  when  they  are  dead,  which  will  be  before  to-morrow 
morning,  you  and  the  Squire  ought  to  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.' 

*  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  sir  ?'  rejoined  the  farmer,  growing 
very  red  in  the  face.  *  Wliy,  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  more  inter- 
ested than  I  am  in  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Muddleton.  Every 
cottager  there  pays  me  rent,  and  works  on  my  farm  ;  and  if  the  Squire 
knew  of  the  fever  that  has  broken  out  in  the  village,  he  would  be  as 
much  concerned  about  it  as  I  am  ' 

*  Nevertheless,  Farmer  Stubble,  I  assert  that  you  and  the  Squire  are 
responsible  for  the  fever,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  it.  You 
look  incredulous  as  well  as  indignant,  Fanner,  but  listen.  There  are 
clouds  of  thistle-down  floating  on  the  wind  from  yonder  field.  Do  you 
see  them?' 

*  Of  course  I  do ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  fever? '     ' 

*  Only  this ;  they  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  it  spreads  from 
house  to  house.  Just  as  the  downy  seeds  rise  from  some  neglected 
spot,  and  drop  here  and  there  unnoticed  to  germinate  and  reproduce 
themselves,  so  from  many  an  obscure  nook  and  comer  in  Muddleton 
there  has  been  rising  and  spreading  over  the  village  for  months* past  a 
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crop  of  feyer-seedsy  in  the  shape  of  poisonons  vapours,  each  one  of  which, 
though-  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing disease  and  death.  Those  feyer-nests  belong  to  yon  and  the  Squire, 
just  as  mnch  as  the  field  does  from  which  the  wind  is  bringing  the  thistle* 
down.  Either  of  yon  might  have  abolished  them  at  any  n^oment ;  but 
because  you  neglected  to  do  so,  the  atmosphere  of  the  village  is  poisoned, 
two  of  the  inhabitants  are  dying,  and  ^x  more  are  dangerously  ilL' 

At  these  outspoken  words  of  the  Doctor,  Farmer  Squills  grew  still 
redder  in  the  fac6 ;  so  red,  indeed,  that  his  fiery  whiskers  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  his  cheeks,  and  he  was  just  beginning  an  indignant 
reply,  when  a  fox  bounded  across  the  road,  followed  by  hounds, 
huntsmen,  and  riders,  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement. 

*■  Tally  ho!^  shouted  the  farmer,  and  without  giving  utterance  to 
the  thoughts  which  had  so  kindled  his  cheeks,  he  touched  the  side  of 
his  horse  with  the  spur,  and  galloped  after  the  hounds.  Away  they 
went,  helter-skelter,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  down  the  gentle 
slope  to  the  outskirts  of  Muddleton.  Then  the  fox,  hard  pressed  by 
his  pursuers,  struck  across  the  water-meadows,  swam  the  sluggish 
river,  and  darted  into  the  wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
'  There  will  be  mischief  to  some  of  then!,*  said  Dr.  Squills  to  himself 
as  he  watched  them  galloping  across  the  plain ;  and  at  that  moment 
he  saw  one  of  the  foremost  horses  stumble  and  fall  headlong  with 
his  rider.  The  horse  was  soon  on  his  legs  again,  but  the  rider  lay 
prostrate  on  the  grass,  and  most  of  the  *•  field'  clustered  round  him. 
Doctor  Squills  therefore  thought  he  should  go  and  see  if  he  were 
needed,  and  before  many  minutes  he  had  reached  the  spot,  and  was 
bending  over  the  unfortunate  fox-hunter.  '  There  is  contusion  of  the 
brain,'  he  exclaimed,  after  a  brief  examination,  <  and  the  right  leg  is 
broken.     He  must  be  carried  gently  to  the  nearest  cottage.' 

<  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  the  Squire  would  be  laid  upon 
our  bed?'  said  John  Patience  that  evening  to  his  wife,  as  they  were 
arranging  a  borrowed  mattress  for  themselves  on  their  kitchen  floor. 
*  If  he  ever  opens  his  eyes  again,  I  wonder  what  he  11  think  of  the 
accommodation  of  one  of  his  own  cottages.  The  Doctor  and  the  nurse 
seem  to  turn  up  their  no«es  at  it,  as  though  they  thought  the  place 
was  a  pigsty.  But  whatever  they  may  think,  they  have  no  business 
to  blame  us.  We  did  not  build  the  place !  If  we  had,  the  c^h'ng 
wouldn't  come  in  the  way  of  my  hat  as  it  does  now.  They  grumble 
because  there  is  no  fire-place  upstairs — they  abuse  the  walls  because 
they  are  damp  and  greasy — they  complain  of  bad  smells  in  the  ditch 
outside  the  door — they  say  the  bed-room  isn't  half  the  size  it  ought  to 
be,  and  that  the  window  is  hardly  big  enough  to  prevent  suffocation. 
But  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Let  them  saddle  the  right  horse,  and  go  with 
their  complaints  to  Farmer  Stubble,  or  to  the  Squire  himself.' 

Next  morning  a  grand  carriage  drives  into  the  village  of  Mud- 
dleton, and  stops  lit  the  cottage  of  John  Patience.  A  stately 
footman  descends  firom  his  perch  to  open  the  carriage  door,  and  in  so 
doing  he  casts  a  look  of  disgust  at  the  wretched  aspect  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  Squire's  carriage,  and  the  lady  who  steps  out  of  it  is  his 
wife,  who  has  come  in  the  greatest  anxiety  from  the  Park,  fifteen 
miles  off,  to  minister  to  her  suffering  husband.    The  Doctor  says  he 
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niQst  on  no  account  be  moved  for  the  present,  so  she  resolyes  to 
remain  with  him.  It  is  arranged  that  John  Patience  and  his-  familj, 
except  his  eldest  girl,  shall  migrate  to  a  neighbouring  cottage;  and 
their  kitchen  is  soon  swept  and  cleaned  for  the  use  of  *  my  lady/  as  the 
villagers  arQ  wont  to  designate  Mrs.  Lofty.  The  two  npstairs  reoms 
are  occupied  by  the  Squire  and  the  nurse,  whilst  a  small  wash-honse 
at  the  back  aflbrds  shelter  to  th^  girl  who  acts  as  general  servant. 

For  twelve  days  the  Squire  lay  in  that  dreary  place,  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death ;  while  his  Idvmg  wife  hardly  ever  left  his  bedside. 
She  was  a  brave  and  noble  woman,  never  making  a  complaint  abont 
the  miseries  of  the  place ;  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed,  the  report 
of  her  devotion  to  her  husband  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  whole  village. 

At  last  the  patient  began  to  rally,  consciousness  gradually  returned, 
and  he  gazed  around  him  like  a  man  waking  from  a  frightful  dream. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  to  find  himself  the  occupant  of  such  a 
wretched  apartment,  only  ten  feet  square,  with  a  low  ceiling,  through 
which  the  rain  had  filtered  in  many  an  ugly  spot.  But  greater  and 
sadder  was  his  amazement  when  he  beheld  the  face  of  his  loving  wife, 
who  was  kneeling  by  his  bedside.  So  great  was  the  change  wrought  in 
her  appearance,  that  but  for  her  words  of  tenderness  he  would  hardly 
have  recognised  her.  The  anxiety  she  had  undergone,  and  still  more 
the  close  atmosphere  of  the  cottage,  charged  as  it  was  with  poisonous 
vapours  from  the  stagnant  pools  and  ditches  all  around,  had  driven  the 
roses  from  her  cheeks,  And  given  her  an  utterly  worn-out  and  jaded 
look.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Doctor  had  warned  her  of  the  risk  she 
was  running,  and  that  her  friends  had  entreated  her  to  return  home. 
Nothing  would  tempt  her  to  quit  the  cottage  whilst  her  husband  lay 
there  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  Squire's  revival,  Fanny  Patience,  who  had 
been  everybody's  servant,  failed  to  make  her  appearance  when  the  nurse 
came  down  in  the  early  morning.  *  Poor  girl,'  said  Mrs.  Lofty,  *  she  has 
undergone  too  much  fatigue ;  let  her  sleep  on  for  a  few  hours  longer.' 

But  the  nurse  could  not  refrain  from  peeping  into  Fanny's  room  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  *I  declare,  ma'am  I'  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
hurried  back,  *  Fanny 's  got  the  fever  I  She 's  as  red  as  the  Squire's 
huntiDg-coat !  We  shall  all  catch  it!  And  if  the  Squire  can't  be 
taken  home  at  once  in  his  carriage,  he  '11  soon  be  carried  somewhere 
else  4n  a  carriage  that  isn't  his  own ! ' 

Further  delay  in  such  a  place  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  especially 
as  the  Doctor  had  pronounced  his  patient  convalescent ;  so  Mrs.  Lofty 
returned  to  the  Park  forthwith,  and  before  a  week  had  passed,  her 
husband  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  permitted  to  follow  her.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  there  was  a  crowd  of 
domestics  assembled  to  assist  him  in  alighting  from  the  carriage. 
But  where  was  his  beloved  wife  ?  What  calamity  had  happened  to 
keep  her  out  of  sight  ?  He  dared  not  inquire ;  he  read  the  cause 
of  her  absence  too  plainly  in  the  tearful  faces  of  his  servants.  She 
had  sickened  of  the  Muddleton  fever  immediately  after  her  return 
and  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  it.  lest  anxiety  for  his  beloved 
wife  should  retard  his  recovery.  Day  by  day  she  had  been  growing 
worse ;  for  two  days  she  had  been  delirious,  and  at  that  very  moment 
it  was  feared  that  she  shadows  of  death  were  gathering  round  heir. 
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No  words  can  describe  the  Squire's  anguish  when  the  woful  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  him,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  that  the  fever 
had  done  its  deadly  work.  For  how  had  that  fever  arisen  ?  Why  had 
it  sprung  up,  and  spread  abroad  with  such  virulence  in  Muddleton? 
Had  he  not  learned  its  cause  with  dismay  from  Dr.  Squills  ?  and  was 
it  not  traceable  to  his  own  neglect  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  his 
cottages?  Whilst  he  had  beew  spending  thousands  on*  his  gardens 
and  stables,  ought  he  not  to  have  spent  a  few  hundreds  in  improving 
the  wretched  homes  of  his  labourers  ?  Had  he  done  so,  might  he  not 
have  saved  them  from  this  terrible  visitation?  and  would  not  his  wife 
have  found  that  cottage,  in  which  she  so  lovingly  ministered  to  him,  as 
safe  and  healthful  as  her  own  home?  Such  reflections  haunted  the 
Squire  during  his  tedious  recovery  ;  and  for  many  a  year  afterwards  the 
bitterness  of  his  remorse  added  to  the  sorrow  of  his  bereavement. 

But  what  of  the  poor  village  girl  ?  She,  too,  was  hurried  pre- 
maturely into  eternity;  and  on  the  same  day  that  her  mistress  was 
buried,  she  was  followed  to  her  grave  in  Muddleton  churchyard  by  her 
weeping  parents.  When  Farmer  Stubble  heard  of  her  death,  the 
Doctor's  reproachful  words  flashed  into  his  mind,  and  gave  him  a  twinge 
of  uneasiness ;  but  he  soon  got  rid  of  the  feeling,  by  moralising  to  his 
wife  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
happening  to  meet  Dr.  Squills  again  on  the  top  of  Muddleton  Hill,  as 
he  was  returning  from  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Lofty,  he  exclaimed,  *  This 
fever 's  a  sad  business,  Doctor ;  but  it  is  as  Gfod  wills,  so  we  must  try 
to  think  it  all  for  the  best.' 

*  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  you,  my  friend,'  replied  the  Doctor.  *  It 
is  not  God's  will  that  the  fever  should  so  infest  Muddleton,  and  sweep 
away  so  many  precious  lives.  God  would  have  us  all  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  health  He  has  given  us.  It  is  not  His  wish  that  Squire 
Lofty  or  his  pleasantry  should  be  fever-stricken  and  miserable.  Nor  is 
it  all  for  the  best,  but  quite  the  reverse  ;  and  that  yon  will  discover,  if 
the  malady  ever  reaches  your  house.  You  remember,  perhaps,  when  we 
last  met,  how  the  thistle-seeds  were  floating  from  yonder  neglected 
hedge-row  into  this  field,  where  your  men  at  the  time  were  sowing 
wheat.  When  those  seeds  begin  to  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  your  com, 
as  they  are  sure  to  do  next  spring,  you  will  not  dare  to  cast  the  blame 
upon  Providence,  and  say  it  is  all  for  the  best.  You  will  know  that  a 
little  precaution  would  have  prevented  their  being  there  at  all,  and  that 
now  they  are  there,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  root  them  out  as 
quickly  as  possible;  So  should  you  think  of  the  fever.  It  has  been 
generated  by  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  which  you  and  the 
Squire  ought  to  have  taken  years  ago  in  Muddleton.  It  has  filled  the 
village  with  misery,  for  which,  if  I  had  the  power,  you  should  be  held 
responsible  ;  and  it  is  still  spreading,  showering  the  seeds  of  death  all 
round,  upon  rich  and  poor  fldike.  Listead,  then,  of  atlributing  fever 
and  such-like  maladies  to  the  Almighty,  as  the  heathen  do  in  their 
ignorance  and  superstition,  use  the  power  which  you  possess  to  banish 
this  scourge  from  the  village.  Go  to  the  root  of  the  mischief,  grapple 
with  the  caii^es  of  it,  and  try,. like  a  Christian  man,  tp  restore  health 
and  gladness  to  the  home^  of  your  poor  by  making  their  cottages  fit 
for  human  beings  to  lire  in.' 
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IN  tliia  lolnine  thon  ihalt  flDd 
One  sweet  truth  for  heart  uid  m 
Id  mil  over  all  enBhriued. 

For  all  needi  it  hsth  safflced. 
Free  Tor  all,  and  yet  unpriced— 
"lis  the  love  of  God  iii  Christ 

Dnstthoa  question,  'Isit  mineT* 

By  the  ftwful  lioly  sign 

On  Uiy  forehead,  it  it  thine  I 


0  then  love  Him  1  and  H  H* 
Gave  His  life  in  lore  for  the*, 
Let  thy  life  thy  love-gift  be. 

And  here  reading  day  by  di(f. 
With  •  levsreDt  mind  alvay. 
Let  thy  goal  in  secret  pr^ : 

'  By  Thy  lore,  so  deep,  so  high. 
Dear  Lord  Jean,  grant  that  I, 
Loving  TLee  may  livs  and  diis! 


(Ji  Ihe  fonur,  ar  far  ftnomal  hm.) 
Bodlcun.andinirardly      So  would  I  leani,  that  what  I 
flit  with 


pBAD.mark, 
■CV  '  digest,' 
So  iliiU  this  blesseil  Book  indeed  be 

blesi. 
Out  Mother  whispers  io  hei  Advent 

pRiysr: 
Sweet  Mother,  be  thy  rule  my  constant 

So  would  I  read,  ibat  when  I  test  or 

This  shdl  be  last  and  flrst  before  mine 

So  would  1  mark,  that  through  mine 

eyes  my  mind 
May  searcli    this   Treasure-house    of 

truths,  and  Sod 
What  best  may  &\  my  need  to  want  or 

B  fonraid,  or  to  help  me 


'T.; 


Writ  on  my  heart,  n< 

That  flowing  thos,  at  mom  and  mita 

song, 
God's  mnsio  may  be  with  me  all  d^ 

long. 
So  would  I  inwardly  digest,  that  pa««i 
May  grow  within  me  to  my  latest  hoar 
That  I  may  go  in  strength  tUs  iaat 

My  forty  days*  onto  11m   motnit  ol 

So  wonld  I— b  great  Ttriril.t  Wauwii 

^Vho  didat  fblfll  and  didst  bupire  tUi 

Word. 
For  me  in  Thy  sweet  merq'  nndntika, 
Help  Thon  my  weakness,  for  a^ 

Saviour^  sake.  Amoa. 


*  Sm  1  Klngii,  xlx.  8 


Srtie  last  Sunlia;  in  Sitglantr, 


I         pariah  church. 

For  the  last  time,  it 

Tbey  scarcely  had  koi 

be  ao  hard, 

The  ties  of  a  lifetmi 


For  the  list  time  they  look  on  the  iv^r-clad 

For  the  last  time  thejhearthe  bells  ringing— 
'Tvas  there  thej'wore  married,  and  now  lo 
that  chuiMh 
How  foDiUj  their  sad  hearts  are  clinging  1 


Tbey  listen  onct 

BectofB  voioe; 
They  will  tiy  to  lemembei  his 


>  the  good      That  voice  the^  have  heard  by  (he  bed 
of  the  Bick — 
That  face  they  have  seen  by  tLe 

And  they  hope  they  m»y  never  forget  At  tho  altar,  the  font,  and  the  newly 

what  be  nyi,  made  gra^'e, 

As  they  look  in  lui  (aoe  while  tae'i  ,  The  meUB  of  Balvatioo  anpplying. 

preaching.  '^m 

\a 
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For  the  last  time  they  stand   whore 
their  forefathers'  names 
They  read  on  the  head-stones  and 
crosses : 
There  are  newly  cut  names ;  and  others 
so  old, 
They  are  covered  by  lichens  and 
mosses. 

Then  a  last  look  they  take  at  a  green 
little  mound, 
Where  one  of  their  children  is 
sleeping, 
And  gather  a  daisy  that  grows  at  the 
head — 
Then  torn  away  silently  weeping. 

The  neighbours  are  waiting  to  bid  them 
*  God  speed,' 
To  think  of  them  each  one  professing — 


At  the  gate  of  the  chitrchyard  the  old 
Rector  stands 
To  give  them  his  fatherly  blessing. 

He  placed  in  their  hands  the  best  of 
all  gifts, 
A  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  at  parting ; 
They  could  not  say  much,  but  he  knew 
what  they  felt — 
To   their  eyes  the  warm  tear-drops 
were  starting. 

*  Keep  these  in  your  heart,'  as  he  gave 

them,  he  ssrid, 

*  And  trust  to  the  cross  of  Christ  only; 

Then  the  I^rd  will  be  with  you  whcre- 

ever  you  go, 

And  then  you  need  never  feel  lonely.* 

M.  B. 


Chapter  III. 

|ELA.T  was  a  sad  Christmas-day  for  Femlea  village,  since 
everybody  felt  more  or  less  awed  and  shocked  by  the 
dreadfnl  accident  which  had  befallen  George  Fairly,  whom 
they  all  respected.  A  good  neighbour  dressed  the  roast- 
beef  and  plum-pudding  prepared  for  the  Christmas  cheer, 
and  coaxed  the  little  family  to  sit  down  to  dinner ;  but  they  could 
not  eat,  and  poor  Harry's  sobs  and  choking  tears,  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  his  father's  vacant  place,  spread  the  infection  of  grief  to  all  the 
rest,  till  even  little  Emma  (as  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  the  reason 
of  their  sorrow)  joined  her  small  cry  to  their  weeping.  The  strong- 
hearted  mother  was  the  first  to  recover  her  composure ;  she  checked 
her  young  son's  sorrow  by  telling  him  that  any  noise  or  excitement 
would  make  his  father  worse;  and  Harry  wiped  his  eyes,  and  struggled 
to  be  calm. 

*  But  it  is  so  dreadful,  mother,  to  think  that  /  helped  to  hurt  him  V 

*  Nay,  it  was  no  fault  of  yours :  you  could  not  know  poor  father 
was  there.  Mrs.  Manby  is  going  to  be  so  kind  as  lo  take  you  all  home 
with  her,  and  you  must  try  and  be  a  good  boy,  and  not  cry  and  fret. 
Please  God,  father  may  get  well  yet! ' 

*  Oh,  mother ! '  cried  the  boy,  *  do  let  me  stay  at  home  with  you.  I 
won't  cry.     I  can't  bear  not  to  be  nigh  father ! ' 

To  this  request  the  mother  yielded,  and  the  good  neighbour 
departed  with  the  younger  children  only,  as  a  hushed  house  was  neces- 
sary to  the  recovery -of  the  sufferer. 

Bo  fore  Mrs.  Fairly  resumed  her  watch  beside  her  husband,  sho 
gave  Harry  permission  to  sit  in  the  parlour  and  look  at  the  pictures  in 
the  Family  Bible — a  rare  pleasure  for  the  little  ones — in  which  she 
hoped  the  poor  boy  would  forget  his  trouble  for  a  while. 

Tlie  parlour  at  the  carpenter's  was  not  a  very  lively  apartment  when 
empty ;  it  was  neatly  furnished :  a  good  clock  was  fastened  to  the  wall ; 
there  were  some  china  chimney  ornaments,  while  the  best  tea-tray, 
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and  the  big  pictore  Bible,  lianked  by  two  large  pink  conch-shells, 
stood  on  a  side-table.  The  fire  was  laid,  but  not  lighted  ;  and  as  the 
room  was  only  used  on  grand  occasions,  it  had  a  certain  close,  frowzy 
smell,  by  no  means  pleasant  or  refreshing  ;  and  as  onr  senses  un- 
doubtedly act  strongly  upon  our  feelings,  poor  Harry  was  not  much 
cheered  as  he  sat  shivering,  and  turning  over,  with  blue  fingers,  the 
huge  pages  of  the  folio  Bible,  gazing  sadly  down  on  the  strange  illus- 
trations by  which  in  Queen  Anne*8  time — for  such  was  the  date  of  the 
edition — men  strove  to  embellish  the  sacred  Word  of  God. 

But  it  was  a  treat — he  had  always  been  told  so — and  therefore  he 
tried  to  think  he  liked  it.  But  when  he  came  to  the  book  of  Job,  and 
beheld  the  patriarch  seated  in  his  afiliction,  with  the  Enemy  visibly 
exulting  over  him,  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dismay  came  over  him,  and 
he  wondered  if  the  Evil  Being  were  oppressing  and  trying  them  in  the 
same  way.  Pale,  and  with  a  look  of  horror  on  his  face,  he  sat  looking 
fixedly  before  him,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Ferrars,  the  Squire's 
daughter,  walked  into  the  room. 

*  Harry ! '  she  exclaimed,  startled  by  the  boy's  look — *  my  poor 
Harry !  what  is  the  matter?     Is  your  father  dead  V 

*  No,  Miss  Mary,*  he  gasped,  recovering  himself — *  no ;  but  I  was 
thinking * 

He  could  not  express  those  troubled  and  perplexed  thoughts. 
Mary  Ferrars  walked  to  the  table,  and  glanced  at  the  book. 

*  What  a  terrible  picture ! '  she  said.  *  You  had  better  not  look  at 
that,  Harry,  just  now.'     And  she  shut  the  volume,  reverently. 

*  It  is  a  sad  story,  Miss  Mary,'  said  the  boy,  timidly — *  Poor  Job !' 

*  Yes — very  sad ;  but,  you  see,  his  troubles  were  all  allowed  on 
purpose  to  make  him  better,  Harry;  and  he  was  very  patient  and 
submissive  to  God,  altogether,  though  he  did  murmur  a  Httle  at  first. 
But  it  is  too  difficult  a  book  for  you.  Head  the  Gospels  or  the  Psalms, 
instead.     How  is  your  father  ?' 

At  the  question  poor  Harry's  lips  quivered  again,  and  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  replying-: — 

*  Much  the  same ;  but  he  knows  mother  to-day.' 

*  It  was  a  great  mercy  that  he  was  not  killed,'  said  Miss  Ferrars, 
looking  at  the  brightest  side — *  a  great  mercy,  Harry.  You  should  bo 
very  thankful  for  it.' 

*  But  father  will  never  be  able  to  walk  again,'  said  the  boy,  *  and  he 
will  be  so  unhappy  !  I  know  he  will,  for  /  should  if  I  lost  my  feet. 
Miss  Mary !  and,  oh  !  it  was  I  who  helped  hurt  him.' 

And  the  tears  rolled  down  the  boy's  cheeks  again. 

*  You  did  it  without  knowing  it,  Harry,'  said  his  young  teacher : 
<  it  was  an  accident  permitted  by  God,  and  therefore  it  must  be  for  the 
best.' 

*  For  the  best,  Miss  Mary?' 

*  Yes,  Harry,  although  we  cannot  quite  see  how.  You  know  we 
have  two  lives,  and  live  for  two  worlds — our  outer  life  is  for  this  world/ 
our  inner  life  for  the  future  and  eternal  one.  Now,  very  often — as, 
indeed,  must  needs  be  the  case,  for  reasons  I  cannot  now  explain  to 
you — that  which  is  good  for  the  one  life  is  bad  for  the  other.  Health, 
and  strength,  and  worldly  prosperity,  are  good  for  the  life  that  is  visible 
and  passing  hourly  away ;  but  pain,  weidi:nes8,  and  poverty  are  good 
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for  the  inner  life,  which  will  last  for  ever ;  and  when  Gkxl  sends  them, 
it  is  always  that  they — seeming  evils  as  they  are — may  help  ua  in 
growing  stronger  for  the  life  which  is  with  Him  for  ever.  Do  yoa 
understand,  Harry?' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Mary,  I  think  I  do.' 

*  Then,  Harry,  such  is  most  likely  the  case  now.  Your  father  safferSy 
that  the  outward  loss  may  prove  the  inward  gain.' 

'If  you  please,  Miss  Mary,  will  they  pray  for  father  in  chnrch?' 
asked  the  boy,  his  thoughts  turning  from  the  continual  self-reproach 
which  had  been  so  hard  to  bear. 

'  Yes ;  Mr.  Monckton  did  pray  for  him  to-day  with  us  alL' 

*  He  was  here  last  night,^  said  Harry, '  but  I  didn't  see  him.' 

'  I  walked  here  with  him  just  now,'  said  Miss  Ferrars, '  and  he  is 
upstairs  with  your  mother.  As  I  did  not  like  to  intrude  on  her  just 
yet,  I  looked  in  here  to  find  if  any  one  was  to  be  seen  to  whom  I  could 
give  my  basket.  Will  you  take  care  of  it  for  your  mother  till  you  go 
to  her,  Harry  ?  *    And  Miss  Ferrars  placed  a  basket  on  the  table. 

'  It  is  a  little  jelly,'  she  said,  *  for  your  father.  He  may  be  able  to 
take  some,  perhaps,  by^and-bye ;  and,  Harry,  do  not  fret  any  longer. 
God  can  make  your  father  happier,  even  now  he  is  maimed,  than  he 
was  as  a  strong  man.  Let  us  try  to  take  all  our  Heavenly  Father 
sends  patiently  ;  and  do  you  try,  like  a  good  bo^  never  to  pain  your 
earthly  father.* 

Harry  thanked  her,  and  promised  that  he  would  try  ;  and  then  she 
persuaded  him  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  sit  by  the  cheerful  fire,  and 
read  a  book  she  promised  to  send  him,  and  she  departed*— a  minister- 
ing spirit  indeed  to  the  poor  village  boy. 


Chapter  IV, 

Mart  Ferrars  was  the  second  daughter  of  the  Squiro  of  Femlea. 
She  was  at  this  time  only  twenty  years  old  ;  but  the  death  of  a  beloved 
mother,  and  the  constant  illness  of  her  elder  sister,  had  made  her  grave 
and  thoughtful  beyond  her  age.  She  did  much  for  her  poorer  neigh- 
bours— not  in  the  shape  of  alms,  for  they  were  most  of  them  able  to 
earn  a  living,  but  by  true  friendly  sympathy,  unassuming  counsel,  and 
help  in  times  of  sickness  or  trial.  She  taught,  also,  in  Mr.  Monckton's 
Sunday  school,  and  thus  she  knew  Harry  well,  as  he  had  been  in  her 
class. 

As  she  left  the  carpenter's  house  and  walked  up  the  village,  she 
met  Miller,  looking  very  disconsolate.  He  touched  his  hat  to  her,  and 
then  paused  as  if  he  wished  to  speak. 

*Well,  Miller,'  she  said,  *a  better  account  than  we  could  have 
hoped  of  poor  Fairly.  It  seems  he  has  every  chance  of  living ;  at  least, 
so  the  doctor  thinks.' 

*  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  ma'am,  for  he  was  a-resting  on  my  mind.' 
'Were  you  one  of  the  ringers  whose  Christmas  is  thus  spoiled?' 

she  asked. 

'  No,  ma'am,  but  I  forespoke  him ;  I  said  as  he  would  be  hammered, 
and  it  is  come  to  pass.' 

*  Hammered  !  What  do  you  mean?' 
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Miller,  in  contrite  tones,  explained,  by  repeating  irbat  he  had  said 
to  the  blacksmith,  as  Fairly  passed  the  forge  on  the  day  of  the 
accident. 

<  Welt,  Miller,'  eaid  Miss  Ferrart,  half  gmiliDg,  '  I  think  it  would 
have  beeu  kinder  not  to  judge  your  n^ghbonr ;  bnt  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  blame  yonrself  for  anything  else;  your  prophecy  could 
not  fulfil  itself 

'Then  you  don't  think  it  nnluckyto  forespcak  a  man,  Miss  Mary?' 

'  I  don't  think  'unlucky'  is  a  Christian  word  at  all,  Miller ;  and. 


I  am  sure  that  your  prophecy  could  not  hare  had  anything  to  do  with 
Fairly's  destiny  :  but  yuu  bad  better  talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  _ 
Monckton.' 

'  Yes,  miss  ;  bat  I  can't  bo  well  always  understand  bim.  Hunk 
you,  ma'aro,  for  telling  me  what  yoo  think.' 

And  Miller  walked  on,  still  uncomfortable  about  his  prophecy. 

'  A  kind-hearted  fellow ! '  said  Mr.  Monckton,  when,  iu  tlifi  <»^fm> 
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of  the  evening,  Maty  repeated  the  conversation  to  him :  he  always 
spent  Christmas-day  at  the  Hall.  *  A  kind-hearted  felloif !  There 
are  many  self-conceited  enough  to  have  rejoiced  at  such  a  confirmation 
of  their  own  sagacity,  rather  than  to  have  regretted  it.  I  am  thankful 
to  see  the  sympathy  of  our  little  neighbourhood  with  their  suifering 
comrade.* 

*  I  think  the  poor  are  always  kind  to  each  other,'  said  Mary ;  *  they 
do  not  dwell  in  charmed  circles  of  exclusiveness  as  we  do.  You  will 
see  sometimes,  in  our  class,  a  family  live  completely  to  themselves, 
isolated  in  interests  and  feeling  as  much  as  if  they  were  in  a  desert. 
Tliat  cannot  be  right,  Mr.  Monckton  ? ' 

*  No ;  assuredly.  The  neighbourly  feeling  of  the  humbler  folk 
is  much  better  than  the  spirit  of  modem  society,  with  which  luxury 
and  false  pretension  have  much  to  do.  Hospitality  is  enjoined,  I 
believe,  quite  as  much  for  our  own  sakes  as  for  that  of  others ;  and  it 
includes  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  entertainment  of  guests.' 

*  Poor  Fairly !'  said  Mary,  after  a  pause  ;  *  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever 
be  able  to  work  at  his  trade  again.' 

*  I  fear  not ;  but  something  will  be  found  for  him,  I  dare  say.  He 
has  his  club,  at  present,  I  suppose.' 

*  No,'  replied  Miss  Ferrars  ;  *  he  would  never  belong?  to  one.  His 
•wife  told  me  so  the  other  day  ;  but  he  has  laid  by  a  little  money.  He 
•was  so  confident  in  his  strength  that  he  thought  it  a  pity  to  make  the 
weekly  payment.     He  believed  it  would  be  wasted.' 

*  That  is  a  great  pity,'  said  the  Kector.  *  They  are  a  worthy 
family.      The  boy  is  a  promising  lad  already.' 

*  Yes  ;  poor  Harry !  He  is  so  clever  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach 
him ;  and  he  has  such  a  pleasant  manner :  he  is  like  a  gentleman's 
child.' 

*A  good  temper  and  kind  heart  refine  the  roughest,*  said  Mr. 
Monckton  ;  *  and  Harry  has  mental  powers  of  no  common  order :  only^ 
take  care  that  you  don't  spoil  him.' 

George  Fairly  recovered ;  but  his  recovery  was  slow  and  painful. 
It  was  found  that  not  only  his  lower  limbs  had  suffered,  but  that  some 
strain  on  the  spine  would  probably  lay  him  on  his  back  for  years, 
even  if  he  ever  recovered  from  it.  It  was  a  sad  doom  to  be  pronounced 
upon  a  man  whose  energy  and  skill  were  so  strong,  and  whose,  inde- 
pendent spirit  chafed  at  being  a  burden  on  others ;  and  for  a  time 
Ceorge  rebelled  against  it  in  his  inmost  heart ;  but  he  had  a  faithful 
giiide  and  friend  in  his  clerg}'uian,  with  whom  for  the  first  time  he  was 
brought  into  close  contact,  and  by  degrees  he  took  comfort,  as  another 
range  of  thought — how  different  from  the  old!  —  opened  before  him. 
But  this  change  was  as  yet  very  imperfect — rather  a  shadow  of  the 
comfort  that  would  come,  perhaps,  hereafter,  than  a  reality.  He 
still  hoped  that  in  time  he  might,  though  lame,  be  able  to  move  about 
and  work.  The  chief  grief  to  him,  amidst  all  his  sufferings,  was,  that 
the  family  were  now  compelled  to  subsist  upon  that  sum  which  his  strict 
economy  and  over-work  had  laid  by  for  Harry's  education.  Every 
penny  spent  upon  himself,  instead  of  on  his  boy,  was  a  trouble  to  him. 
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fHE  Jews  continiied  subject  to  Egypt  and  its  kings,  the 
Ptolemies,  for  about  eighty  years  after  the  time  usually 
assigned  to  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint,  B.C.  280.  The 
Ptolemies  who  succeeded  after  Ptolomy  Philadelphus  during 
this  period,  were  Ptolemy  III.  or  Euergetes,  Ptolemy  I  v. 
or  Philopater,  and  Ptolemy  V.  or  Epiphanes^  Under  the  former  of  these 
(Euergetes)  Eg3rpt  became  a  conquering  state,  and  added  greatly  to  its 
territory.  During  the  career  of  this  king,  Onias  IL  the  high  priest, 
a  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  omitted  for  several  years  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ptolemy.  Onias  had  become  old  and  covetous,  and  although  he  knew 
that  the  tribute  of  twenty  talents  had  been  annually  sent  by  the  high 
priest  to  Egypt,  he  now  neglected  the  matter,  until  the  king  threatened 
severe  measures  if  the  tribute  remained  longer  unpaid. 

Fortunately  for  the  Jews,  Onias  had  a  nephew  named  Joseph,  reputed 
for  the  excellence  of  his  character  as  well  as  for  his  prudence.  This 
Joseph  went  at  once  to  Egypt,  where  he  greatly  pleased  the  king.  It 
was  the  custom  p  those  days  to  farm  the  taxes ;  that  is,  a  substantial 
man  undertook  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  government  as  the 
value  of  a  tax,  and  then  appropriated  to  himself  all  that  he  could  get 
from  the  tax  besides. 

Joseph  acutely  discovered  on  his  journey  to  Egypt,  that  certain 
fanners  of  the  taxes  were  making  enormous  profits  out  of  them,  and 
otfered  double  the  sum  to  the  king  for  them  that  these  men  had  here- 
tofore given.  Joseph  obtained  the  farming  of  the  taxes  of  Coelo- 
Syna,  Phoenicia,  Samaria,  and  Judea;  and  by  his  prompt  and  prudent 
behaviour  paid  the  arrears  owing  by  the  higlipriest,  and  set  all  matters 
right  between  Onias,  the  Jews,  and  King  Ptolemy.  Thus  the  Jews 
escaped  another  very  severe  trouble. 

When  Ptolemy  III.  died,  the  successors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt 
were  inferior  men.  His  son  and  successor,  Ptolemy  Philopater,  was 
a  most  reprobate  character.  He  is  suspected  of  having  hastened  his 
father's  death ;  he  murdered  his  mother,  his  brother,  and  after  a  while 
his  wife.  He  was  feeble,  vicious,  and  effeminate,  and  in  every  way 
became  a  sad  contrast  to  his  father. 

Antiochus  III.  King  of  Syria,  afterwards  called  *  The  Great,'  took 
advantage  of  his  inefficiency,  and  b.c.  218  made  himself  master  of 
Ccclo-Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  Jews,  however,  had  scarcely  become  his  subjects  before  they 
were  brought  back  under  Egyptianf  rule ;  for  the  next  year  Ptolemy  was 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  with  an  army  of  70,000  infantry  and  500O 
horse  he  met  Antiochus  at  Raphia,  when  the  latter  sustained  a  total 
defeat  and  the  loss  of  14,000  men.  As  Ptolemy  returned  towards 
Egypt  he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  desired  admission  within  the  sanctuai^ 
of  the  Temple.  The  high  priest  refused  this,  and  Ptolemy  was  so 
exasperated  by  the  refusal,  that  on  reaching  Alexandria  he  ordered  that 
no  one  should  have  access  to  his  palace  who  did  not  sacrifice  to  his 
gods:  thereby  rendering  any  appeal  for  justice  a  matter  of  impossibility 
for  the  Jews,  wherever  they  might  dwell.  He  also  degraded  all  Jewish 
soldiers  in  bis  army,  from  the  first  rank — in  which  they  had  hitherto 
always  been  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great — to  the 
third  or  lowest  rai&;  insisting,  too,  that  they  should  be  branded  with 
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a  hot  iron,  with  the  figure  of  an  ivj  leaf,  the  badge  of  his  god  Bacchas. 
Jews  living  in  Alexandria  were  to  be  exempt  and  retain  their 
former  privileges  if  they  would  accept  the  heathen  religion,  and 
sacrifice  unto  the  heathen  gods.  Of  the  many  thousands  of  Jews  ia 
Alexandria,  only  about  three  hundred  accepted  these  conditions.  The 
rest  remained  true  to  the  Lord  God  Jehovah.  This  wicked  king 
died  at  the  age  of  about  thirty-seven,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ptolemy  V.  (or  Epiphanes),  B.C.  205,  who  was  but  five  years  old. 

The  Jews  had  suffered  greatly  during  the  wars  between  Ptolemj 
and  Antiochus,  and  their  troubles  were  now  increased  in  bittemeati. 
The  power  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  be  known  and  felt,  but  men 
of  the  Eastern  climes  were  also  ambitious  of  power,  and  Philip  of 
Macedon  allied  with  Antiochus  to  seize  upon  Palestine. 

The  land  of  the  Jews  thus  became  the  field  of  many  struggles.  It 
was  taken  from  Ptolemy  b.c.  203,  but  four  years  later  it  was  recovered 
to  him  by  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general.  The  year  after  Scopas  was 
defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  country 
again  conquered  by  Antiochus;  but  in  order  to  restrain  the  Egyptians 
from  seeking  help  from  Rome,  and  to  give  himself  an  opportunity,  as 
he  hoped,  of  defeating  the  Romans,  Antiochus  agreed  that  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  should  marry  young  Ptolemy  when  they  were  of  proper  age, 
and  that  on  this  condition  Ccclo-Byria  and  Palestine  should  remain 
subject  to  Egypt,  as  the  dower  of  his  daughter,  but  paying  one  half  of 
its  taxes  to  himself.     The  marriage  took  place  about  four  years  later. 

Antiochus,  assisted  by  the  great  Hannibal  (who  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Romans,  and  whose  country — Carthage — had  been  humiliated 
by  them),  prepared  for  war  against  Rome;  but  through  jealousy  he 
rejected  the  counsel  of  that  experienced  general  that  he  should  march 
into  Italy;  he  married,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  a  bride  of  twenty  years;  and 
he  was  obliged,  after  sustaining  many  defeats,  to  give  up  all  his  do* 
minions  west  of  the  Taurus,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  close 
to  Syria.  Antiochus  died  b.c.  187 — according  to  some,  at  the  hands  of 
the  people,  because  of  his  attempt  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Elymais;  and  according  to  others  he  was  slain  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  had  attempted  to  beat,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness. 

During  the  whole  of  the  later  wars  the  Jews  manifested  decided 
preference  for  Antiochus  rather  than  for  the  Egyptians,  and  tendered 
submission  to  him ;  so  that  we  may  regard  them  as  now  passed  away 
from  I^ptian  Mile  to  that  of  Antiochus  and  his  successors  (often 
called '  The  Seleucidse '),  although  by  treaty  they  were  subject  to  Ptolemj 
of  Egypt,  as  the  dower  of  his  wife. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  many  of  the  events  now  described 
were  foretold  by  Daniel,  xi.  11.  *  The  King  of  the  South'  is 
Ptolemy,  and  *  the  King  of  the  North '  is  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose 
defeat  at  Raphia  is  there  foretold.  But  (v.  12)  Ptolemy  was  *not 
strengthened.*  He  made  a  foolish  treaty  and  soon  died  of  debauchery* 
Then  (v.  13)  *  the  King  of  the  North,'  Antiochus,  returned,  and  (v.  17) 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  next  Ptolemy.  'Antiocfaas 
stumbled  and  fell'  (v.  19).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucos 
(v.  20),  w^ho  lived  an  easy  life,  collected  large  taxes  to  pay  the  treaty 
made  by  his  father  with  the  Romans,  and  di^  '  neither  in  anger  nor  in 
battle/  but  by  secret  treachery. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  VIEW  OF  DEATH. 
BT  JOHK  R.  VERNON,  M.A.,  STOOUMBBR,  TAUKTOH. 

1  Cor.  XV.  57. — *But  thanks  be  to  God^  which  giveth  us  the  victory 

through  our  Lord  Jesus  ChristJ 

has  seemed  well  to  bring  before  yon  a  subject  little 
thought  of,  realised,  and  understood.  This  is,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Church  regards  Death ;  the  aspect  in  which 
she  presents  it  to  her  members.  Why  such  considerations 
should  be  desirable,  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  will  give 
thought  to  the  matter.  How  suitable  must  the  subject  be  to  all  in 
this  world,  in  which,  at  first  sight,  and  indeed  in  tbe  usual  thought 
and  everj-day  language  even  of  Christians,  Death  is  considered,  is 
spoken  of,  as  a  conqueror,  before  whom  man  must  fall,  almost  without 
a  struggle,  vanquished  and  overthrown.  As  a  hideous  skeleton 
shape,  a  dark  melancholy  shadow,  ever  advancing,  irresistible, 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  striking  down  first,  and  every  day, 
those  whom  we  love,  and  at  last  probably  lo  lay  ourselves  prostrate 
at  his  feet.  As,  in  truth,  the  proper  king  of  this  world,  under 
whose  sway  all  its  living  millions  do  at  last  come.  Yea,  in  much  of  our 
writing,  in  much  of /)ur  common  thoughts,  Death  has  been  regardec^  as 
a  triumphant  enemy,  an  invincible  conqueror ;  and  when  we  pictured - 
him  to  our  mind  it  was  as  a  monarch. 

*  What  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.' — Miltok. 

Now,  if  we  could  get  quite  an  opposite  view  to  this ;  if  we  could 
find  Death  our  enemy  to  be  the  vanquished,  the  subject,  and  ourselves 
to  be  the  conquerors,  the  kings ;  how  full  of  comfort  and  of  triumph 
even,  might  then  be  our  contemplation  of  this  now  terrible  Death! 
How  could  we  break  out  into  a  song  of  joy,  of  triumph,  yea,  of  thanks- 
giving, and  this  in  the  very  face  of  our  formidable  enemy,  and  while  we 
ourselves  and  those  we  love  were  still  sinking,  seemingly  helpless,  under 
his  power  I — If  we  could  get  this  opposite  view  ?  if  yre  could  sing  of 
Death  vanquished?  Nay,  it  is  this  opposite  view  that  the  Church 
labours  to  put  before  us  ;  and  the  text  which  I  have  chosen  is  taken 
from  just  such  an  exulting  song  of  joy,  of  triumph,  and  of  praise,  as  we 
have  imagined — the  words  of  an  inspired  Apostle,  selected  by  the 
Church  to  express  her  feelings  with  regard  to  her  faithful  Dead  :  '  But 
thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' — Let  us  then,  for  our  comfort  and  edification  in  this  world, 
where  our  enemy  seems  so  powerful,  so  triumphant,  let  us  then  more 
closely  consider  this  view,  the  Church's  view,  of  Death. 

'  But  thanks  be  to  God.*  Well  may  this  sentence  begin  with  a  <  But* 
as  to  usher  in  something  unobvioos  and  unexpected.  For  without  doubt, 
in  one  view,  death  is  sad,  is  terrible.  It  must  be  so  in  the  world;  it 
must  be  so  in  our  own  homes.  To  miss  the  familiar  face  and  f  oice ; 
to  enter  the  room,  now  so  empty ;  to  be  reminded  by  a  hundred  little 
marks  and  slight  blanks ; — who  knows  not  the  bitterness  ?  It  needs  not 
to  enlarge  upon  it;  Death  most  be  sad  at  home. 

But  in  Church,  and  in  the  Church's  view,  the  thing  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  the  whole  aspect  changed.  We  leave  the  gloom  of  home ;  we 
reach  the  chnrchyard  gate,  and  lo!  the  dead  and  the  mourners  are 
met  with  the  altered  strain  of  *  Thanks  be  to  Gk)d.* 
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What  are  the  words  which  first  greet  the  mourner's  ear  when  the 
outside  world  is  left,  and  the  first  step  is  set  on  the  sacred  ground  ? 
*  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord,* — the  words  of 
assurance  and  of  Faith,  stronger  than  Death.  A  few  steps  further,  and 
the  silence  is  again  hroken.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Church's  PatieuM 
now, — *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  '-7-tliat  He  shall  return ;  thaf 
I,  ray  very  self,  in  my  flesh  shall  see  God.  A  pause,  and  now  the  8trmi|i 
has  reached  a  higher  and  sublimer  tone ;  and  as  we  enter  the  Hona^ 
of  God,  the  key-note  has  already  been  struck  of  the  Church  s  voice  M 
praise, — *  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be 
THE  NAME  OF  THE  LoRD.'  lu  the  two  Psaluis  wliicli  follow,  the  straiu 
sinks  down  into  one  of  mournful  pleading,  but  even  these  end  with  the 
ascription  of  Glory  to  God.  And  then  in  the  Lesson  bursts  forth  the 
Church's  song  of  victory,  and  triumph  over  death, — *  Now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  Firstfruits  of  them  that  slept.  For 
since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  as  in  Adam  %11  die,  even  so  in  Cluist  shall  all  be  made 
alive.*  *'  Wo  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  (for  the  trumpet 
shall  sound),  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  sliall 
be  changed.  For  this  corru'*)tible  must  put  on  iucorruption,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  60  when  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.* 

A  pause ;  a  hush  ;  the  soul-kindling  strain  dies  down ;  the  church 
walls  are  left;  man  is  heme  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 
sorrowfully  follow.  In  deference  to  those  yet  living  and  militant, 
the  jubilant  note  sinks  down  for  a  while  into  a  minor ;  but  the 
broken  and  trembling  tones  gather  strength  and  volume  again,  directly 
the  sad  *  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,'  is  over; 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  ^  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  Resurrectioo. 
to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  who  shall  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  like  unto  His  glorious  Body,  according  to  the 
mighty  working,  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself.' 
And  at  this  the  voice  of  exultation  can  be  no  longer  repressed ;  the 
sun  bursts  out  from  behind  the  cloud  that  had  gathered ;  '  I  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto  me.  Write,  From  henceforth  blessed  ar9 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord :  even  so,  saith  the  Spirit ;  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours.'  And  then,  having  led  the  mourners  thus  far,  the 
Priest,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  deliberately,  gravely,  and  explicitly 
gives  thanks  to  God  for  the  death,  which  however  at  home  it  must  be 
the  cause  of  mourning,  in  the  Church  must  bo  the  occasion  of  joy,  'The 
spirits  of  them  that  depart  hence  in  the  Lord  do  live  with  Him  *;  and 
with  Him  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after  they  are  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  the  fiesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity.  And  this  being  so,  how- 
ever our  own  hearts  ache,  shall  we  be  so  selfish  as  to  grudge,  on  behalf 
of  the  departed,  to  join  in  the  words  that  follow?  —  *  We  give  Thee 
hearty  thanks  for  that  it  hath  pleased  Theo  to  deliver  this  our  brother 
out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.'  And  who,  after  this,  can  be 
so  dull-hearted  as  to  be  sorry,  as  men  without  hope,  for  them  that 
sleep  in  Him  ?  Who  that  has  really  tried  to  enter  into  the  n^irit  of 
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the  service,  and  that  has  a  good  hope  founded  upon  the  life  of  their 
friend,  but  must  confess  that  the  Church  is  right  in  her  view  of  the 
Christian's  death  ;  and  that,  however  the  desolate  home  must  bring 
sadness  to  th^se  left  behind  here,  the  voice  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  is 
yet  suitable  in  the  Church  ;  and  that  it  is  fit  that  we  who  are  yet 
militant  here  below,  should  praise  God  that  another  is  victorious 
already,  in  Paradise,  there  above? 

But  we  go  on  to  consider  more  closely  the  reason  of  the  Church's 
view  of  death — and  wherefore  her  voice,  at  that  hour  which  seems 
the  saddest  of  all,  is  one  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  : — *  But  thanks 
be  to  God;' — and  why? — *  ^VJlich  giveth  us  tlie  victory,*  Here  we 
have  the  reason  given.  Herein  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  we  have 
changed  sides  with  our  enemy — our  mortal  and  hitherto  triumphant 
foe.  Death  is  now  dethroned;  his  tyranny  is  over;  he  shall  one 
day  be  trodden  under  our  feet.  Death  is  the  vanquished  now,  and 
we  are  the  vanquishers.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  It  is 
not  possible  that  they  who  sleep  in  Jesus  'should  be  holden  of  the 
fetters  of  the  grave.  Thus,  in  the  view  of  the  Church — whatever 
our  homes  may  seem  to  tell  us,  and  however  the  unbelieving  world 
may  laugh  the  Saviour's  words  to  scorn — in  the  view  of  the  Church,  in 
the  words  of  the  Risen  Head  of  the  Church,  it  is  no  longer  Death,  but 
Sleep.  *  The  maid  is  not  dead,  butsleepeth,' — give  place,  O  clamorous, 
despairing,  incredulous,  and  mocking  sorrow  !  *  Our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth.'  And,  of  Stephen,  *  When  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep.' 
In  the  Church's  view,  then,  it  is  no  longer  death,  but  rest  after 
labour,  and  triumph  after  warfare ;  and  *  thanks  be  to  God,  which 
giveth  us  the  victory.'  No  longer  the  armed  skeleton,  but  only  an 
Angel  now  bearing  God's  kind  gift  to  those  whom  God  holds  dear  ; 
for  surely  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.  And  so,  instead  of  the  cry  of 
defeat,  it  is  fit  that  we  raise  the  song  of  triumph :  ^  Death  is  syrallowed 
up  in  victory  !'  Therefore  the  early  Christians  called  their  commemo- 
rations of  a  martyr's  death,  *  the  keeping  of  his  birthday  feast ; '  be- 
cause, indeed,  on  this  day,  for  him.  Death  having  done  his  worst,  had 
iled  already  half  vanquished,  and  true  life  had*  then  begun. 

^  I^  that  a  death-bed  where  a  Christian  lies? 
Yes ;  bnt  not  his  t — 'tis  Death  itself  that  dies.' 

*  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,' — the  secret, 
of  those  thanks,  of  that  victory,  follows  upon  these  words.  For  it  is, 
*  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,^  Yes  ;  here  we  see  the  Deliverer ;  here  we  find  the 
Author  of  the  changed  view  with  which  Death  is  to  be  now  regarded. 
Before  Christ  men  might,  and  indeed  they  did — save  in  rarest  cases  of 
strongest  faith  and  keenest  prophetic  insight — regard  Death  as  the 
Conqueror,  the  King  and  Lord  of  earth.  Hear  Solomon's  mournful 
saying — *  AH  things  come  alike  to  all :  there  is  one  event  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  wicked.'  Hear  David — *In  death  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  Thee;  in  the  grave,  who  shall  give  Thee  thanks r 
Hear  Hezekiah,  in  the  prospect  of  death — *  I  said  in  the  cutting 
off  of  my  days,  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave.  I  am 
deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years.'  Compare  with  these  the 
language  of  the  Church  after  Christ.  Compare  Simeon:  'Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'    Compare  St.  John: 
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'Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;' 
'E^en  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.'  Compare  St.  Paul:  '  I  am  in  a  strait 
between  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better.'  And  how  is  this  ?  Directlj  in  the  victerious 
and  unresisted  path  of  Death,  the  Tyrant,  the  Victor,  ai-ose  a 
Champion  for  us,  a  Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  overthrew  the 
power  of  our  enemy  ;  and  that  strong  man  armed  bowed  under  the 
might  of  the  Stronger  than  he.  '  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  life : ' 
thus  He  proclaimed, — *  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die  :  Believest  thou  this  ?'  Then  fear  not  in  the  church  to  lift 
heavenward  the  eyes  that  must  yet  weep,  and  to  take  thy  part  in  the 
Church's  glad  anthem, — *  O  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave  1 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  Death  is  sin,  and  the  streng^  of 
sin  is  the  Law ;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  which  gtveth  ua  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

Hence,  and  from  these  considerations,  it  follows,  that  at  the  death 
of  the  faithful  Christian  gloom  is  out  of  place  in  church,  however 
much  it  must  perforce  in  a  measure  have  its  way  at  the  home.  At 
home,  is  your  friend  dead?  In  the  Church,  he  is  yet  alive.  If  he 
lived  in  Christ,  we  have  Christ's  own  word  for  it  that  he  shall  never 
die ;  he  '  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  Why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep  ^? 

I  would  never  then  have  the  church  hung  with  black,  however 
g^eat  and  public  the  loss.  I  could  understand  and  reverence  the  feeling 
which  would  desire  it,  thinking  it  a  mark  of  respect ;  only  I  believe 
that  deeper  thought,  and  more  knowledge,  would  alter  the  view. 
Mourning  for  death  is  not  suitable  in  the  Church's  building.  In  no  case 
suitable.  She  does  not  acknowledge  such  a  thing  as  death  now  for  the 
saved.  And  even  did  we  think  our  Dead  to  be  lost  (and,  indeed,  the 
unrelieved  gloom  of  our  obsequies  might  better  fit  such  a  supposition), 
even  thus,  the  Church's  walls  ought  not  to  be  put  in  gloom.  Heaven 
will  not  be  hung  with  black,  even  for  those  who  are  missing  thence. 
The  Church  only  mourns  for  sin,  and  for  calamity ;  in  Lent  and  other 
solemn  days,  and  in  great  public  visitations.  Death,  to  the  faithful,  ia 
neither  a  sin  nor  a  calamity.  Let  there  be,  then,  mourning,  though 
not  hopeless  mourning,  at  home,  and  in  the  world;  let  the  shops  be 
shut ;  let  the  garb  of  sorrow  be  worn ;  let  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets.  But  let  all  be  changed  when  we  reach  the  church.  Let  there 
be  no  gloom  there.  I  would  have  no  incessant  tolling  of  one  bell,  but 
(as  is  still  the  custom  in  some  simple  villages)  the  whole  peal  rang 
slowly, — muffled,  if  you  will, — substituting  a  sweet  solemnity  for  a 
hopeless  gloom.  I  would  have  the  funeral  itself  not  wholly  ghastly 
and  terriiic.  I  would  have  flowers  there,  and  Christian  for  heathen 
symbols,  and  chants,  and  sweet  hymns,  and  the  white-robed  choir^ 
and,  especially,  that  ancient  custom  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  which  recalls  to  us  how  that  our  fellowship  with  the 
saints  in  rest  is  not  ended,  nor  broken  off;  for  in  this  we  are  reminded 
that  we  are  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  Body  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people,  all,  living 
or  asleep. — Mourning  without  the  Church ;  within,  joy,  though  it  be 
joy  in  tears.  '  The  strife  is  o'er,  the  battle  done  V  What  then,  I  ask, 
but, — *  Alleluia?' 
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|HIEF  of  the  neighbours  who  were  most  untiring  in  their 
kindness — and  all  were  kind  to  the  poor  carpenter — was 
the  hunchback  cobbler.  He  could  never  overcome  a 
certain  feeling  of  remorse  for  having  forespoken  Fairly, 
as  he  called  it;  and  he  wished  to  atone  for  it  by 
iT'ving  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  George,  who  had  known 
little  of  him  previously,  and  had  rather  despised  him,  as  igno- 
rant and  fiill  of  old-world  prejudices,  could  not  but  feel  grateful  to 
the  constant  attendant  by  his  sick  couch,  who  was  so  ready  to  help, 
and  listen,  and  talk  to  him.  The  sympathy  of  the  cobbler  was 
a  comfort  to  him.  How  impossible,  in  his  days  of  strength  and 
health,  would  he  have  thought  a  friendship  with  tlie  humble,  un- 
taught ^liller,  whose  quaint  sayings  and  opinions  had  appeared  to 
him  mere  buflbonery.  Now,  almost  unconsciously,  he  was  opening  his 
heart  to  him,  as  he  never  vet  had  done  to  mortal  man. 

'  Yon  see.  Miller,*  he  said,  one  evening,  as  the  little  man  sat  by  his 
conch,  *  it  is  really  not  so  much  for  myself  that  I  grieve  as  for  poor 
Harry.  I  declare  to  you,  every  mouthful.  I  swallow  seems  like  a 
robbery  of  the  lad,  for  that  money  was  kiSj  by  my  intention  and  gift.' 

*  And  yet,'  replied  My  Lord,  *  his  mother  and  little  sisters,  to  my 
mind,  had  as  good  a  right  to  it.  The  boy  can  work  for  his  bread  as 
you  did.* 

*  If  he  were  an  ordinary  lad,  what  yon  say  would  be  all  right ;  but 
he  is  not :  and,  if  I  don*t  mind,  he  can't  have  even  sehool-teaching,  but 
must  take  to  work,  to  help  us  all  when  my  savings  are  spent.* 

*  Ay,  sure,  so  he  must,  of  course,'  said  ^liller. 

*  If  I  could  but  walk  with  wooden  legs,'  continued  the  poor  carpen- 
ter,— *  my  arms,  thank  God !  are  not  injured — I  could  work  again.' 

*  But,'  said  Miller,  with  the  cruel  candour  of  his  class,  *  the  eloctor 
doesn't  give  a  hope  of  it.' 

*  He  may  be  wrong,'  said  Fairly,  peevishly ;  *  I  do  wish  at  times  I 
could  get  to  an  hospital.     They  make  wonderful  cures  at  those  places.' 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  then  My  Lord  said, — 

*  And  why  don't  you  go  then,  George  ?  The  parson  could  get  you 
put  into  the  one  in  the  town,  if  you  wished  it.' 

*  But  it's  twenty  miles  and  more  off,'  said  the  poor  fellow,  *  and  my 
good  woman  wouldn't  like  me  to  be  so  far  away  from  her — to  die, 
perhaps  I' 

*  Wliy  don't  all  of  you  move  there  ?  I  tell  you  what,  George,  I've 
been  a-thinking — Sunborough  has  more  than  an  hospital  in  it ;  it's 
g(>t  a  free-school  too — an  old  grammar-school  they  call  it  —  where 
hoys  of  folk  living  in  the  town  are  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  all 
sorts  of  outlandish  things,  for  nothing ;  all  paid  for  long  ago  by 
sonio  good  old  gentleman,  who  was  as  .fond  of  book- teaching  as 
you  are.  If  you  lived  there,  Harry  would  never  miss  the  money  you 
are  forced  to  spend,  and  you  needn't  grudge  yourself  everything  as  you 
do  now.  And  I  dare  say  he  would  learn  as  much  there  as  if  you  sent 
him  to  the  very  best  school  near  us.' 

*  Are  you  sure  that's  all  true.  Miller?'  asked  the  patient,  eagerly. 

*  I  should  think  so !     I  lived  there  with  my  uncle   all  the  time 
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I  was  a  boy ;  and  many  a  time  have  the  lads  from  the  free-school 
hollered  after  me  for  my  hump.     Sure  ?  of  course  I  am.' 

*  Then,  Miller,*  said  George,  putting  out  his  hand,  and  grasping 
that  of  his  friend.  *youVe  given  me  more  comfort  than  I  ever  hoped 
to  have  again.  My  boy  shall  go  there,  whether  they  take  me  into  the 
hospital  or  no.  And  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Ferrars  about  moving  there, 
when  I  see  him.* 

From  that  moment  George  Fairly  was  haunted  by  visions  of 
Sunborough  school  and  hospital.  He  proposed  it  to  the  Squire,  and 
Mr.  Ferrars  was  ready  to  forward  any  plan  which  promised  to  alleviate 
his  poor  tenant's  sufferings;  though  it  was  the  hospital,  not  the  school^ 
which  led  him  to  fall  in  with  the  carpenter's  wishes. 

In  May,  therefore,  the  Fairly  family  left  their  pleasant  country 
home  for  the  old  countv  town.  The  father  was  forthwith  installed  \i\ 
the  hospital;  the  mother  and  her  little  ones  in  a  humble  lodging 
near  it. 

After  a  time  the  patient  was  dismissed  as  incurable.  His  pain  had 
been  greatly  relieved,  but  all  hope  of  his  being  able  to  move  about 
freely  was  at  an  end.  The  surgeons  had  done  all  that  care  and  skill 
could  do,  and  they  let  him  remain  an  out-patient  of  the  hospital, 
which  assure<l  him  of  advice  and  medicine  free  of  expense;  and  thlis 
Fairly  returned  to  his  town  home. 

I'he  poor  wife  had  obtained  work  as  a  needle-woman,  and  little 
Phd  be  helped  her :  the  savings  of  the  carpenter  were  not  gone  yet, 
and  they  saw  winter  approach  without  any  fear  of  suffering  from 
actual  want.  There  was  something  in  the  Savings*-Bank  still,  and 
Mrs.  Fairly  would  not  draw  it  out  till  the  last  pinch.  Harry  wa& 
making  steady  progress  at  school,  and  fighting  his  way,  by  dint  of  hard 
work,  through  all  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  and  shabbiness. 

This  was  George's  chief  comfort  in  the  room  to  which  he  was 
confined,  with  no  companion  save  his  wife,  trho  sat  working  hour 
after  hour  by  his  side,  while  his  little  girls,  who  were  fast  losing 
their  country  bloom,  played  about  in  the  narrow  passage.  How 
they  all  yearned  for  the  green  lanes  and  fresh  breezes  of  the  dear  old 
village— for  the  kind  neighbours  of  former  days  ! 

Little  Plicebe  kept  a  sort  of  mental  register  of  all  that  marked  each 
season  there,  as  the  months  passed  on  :  now  the  hay  was  making  in 
Farmer  Salter's  fields;  now  it  was  harvest-time;  now  Master  Kni-^lit's- 
forge  was  blazing,  as  it  did  the  night  *  poor  father '  was  hurt.  But 
theij  had  nowhere  to  play  but  a  back-yard  where  the  sun  never  came! 

It  was  after  such  an  innocent  lament  to  Harry  that  the  hoy  be- 
thought himself  of  trying  to  get  some  toys  to  make  up  for  their  out- 
door amusements.  He  carved  from  scraps  of  wood,  begged  from  a 
cariK'ntcr  s  shop,  some  playthings,  which  delighted  his  young  sister:* 
and  amused  his  father.  This  simple  kindness  suggested  to  the  car- 
penter a  means  of  work  even  yet  within  his  power,  and  he  eagerly 
desired  his  boy  to  buy  him  some  wood  :  he  would  try  his  hand  at 
carving,  in  which  he  had  had  some  practice  in  his  early  days. 

This  was  so  pleasant  a  resource  that  the  broken-spirited  man  awoke 
to  fresh  life  and  hopefulness  at  it :  his  taste  and  ingenuity  were  exer- 
cised, his  time  employed.  The  hours  no  longer  seemed  so  dull 
till  Harry  should  return  from  school  to  cheer  him  by  the  one  event  of 
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the  day.  The  little  girU  could  help  bIgo  in  many  vrays,  uid  one  of 
tlie  Ehops  bought  the  firet  pair  of  brackets  that  he  fiuished,  sod  gare 
Ijitn  ail  order  for  another  pair. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Hiss  Ferrara  drove.over  to  see  them, 
and  bid  them  farewell,  before  her  father  and  herself  took  their  isTalitl 
to  Italj,  where  she  was  to  pass  the  early  spring.  8hc  was  delighted  to 
find  Fairly  so  much  more  cheerful,  but  she  looked  with  pitying  eyes  od 
the  jiale  wife  and  drooping  ehildren. 

'  You  miss  the  country  air,  Mrs.  Fairly,'  she  said  kindly, '  I  am 
nfraid.' 

'  Well,  yes,  ma'ain.  You  see  I  was  never  used  to  a  town,  nor  the 
diildren  either,' 

'  And  could  you  not  retnm  to  the  village  now?    The  hospital  has 


done  all  it  can  ;  and  I  think  very  likely  when  I  go  to  London,  I  may 
be  able  to  get  jonr  huehand's  new  powers  of  carving  full  employm^it. 
I  will  call  at  some  of  the  large  ^hops  and  ask  them.  You  must  let 
me  have  a  specimen  or  two.  Fairly ;  and  you  could  send  them  up  as 
easily  from  Fernlea  as  from  Sunborough.' 

■  '  You  arc  very  kind,  inisp,'  said  the  carpenter,  answering  for  his 
wife  ;  '  lint  there's  the  boy.  He  couldn't  be  kept  at  the  school  if  I  did 
not  live  in  the  town.' 

'  But  he  could  go  to  the  village  school.' 

'  It  is  not  the  name  thing,  ma'am,  asking  your  pardon;  and  I  am 
sure  bis  mother  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  it 
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up.  But  if  yon  would  be  so  kind  as  to  speak  to  the  shop-keepers  in 
London  about  the  carvings  it  would  be  a  great  help,  for  the  sale  here 
can  be  but  small.' 

'  Well,  I  will  dp  that,  I  promise  you.  I  wish  I  could  have  left  you 
in  Femlea  ;  but  if  that  cannot  be,  I  must  hope  you  will  do  well  here. 
Say  good-bye  for  me  to  my  little  friend  Harry,  and  tell  him  he  cannot 
do  enough  for  such  good  parents.* 

And  Miss  Ferrars  bade  them  farewell.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Squire's  family  left  England,  but  not  before  an  order  for  carved  brackets 
had  reached  George  Fairly  from  a  London  shop. 


Chapteb  VL 

Thus  two  years  passed  away.  The  money  in  the  Savings'  Bank 
was  gone ;  the  poor  family  relied  on  their  own  labour  for  daily  bread. 
And  it  was  a  hard  struggle.  Carvings  are  not  a  necessary  of  human 
life ;  at  least  George  Fairly  had  no  reason  to  think  so,  judging  by  their 
sale  at  Sunborough;  and  the  continued  residence  of  the  Ferrars  abroad 
caused  him  to  be  gradually  forgotten  by  the  London  dealers.  They 
had  as  skilful  workmen  nearer  at  hand.  Once  only  during  that  long 
interval  did  the  kind-hearted  cobbler  manage  to  visit  his  friends.  By 
that  time  they  had  moved  upwards  in  the  same  house  to  the  garrets, 
though  they  still  had  two  rooms,  and  kept  most  their  furniture. 

Miller  was  much  shocked  at  the  change  from  the  neat  village  home 
and  from  the  well-to-do  air  of  the  family. 

*  Why,  George,'  he  said,  as  he  took  the  chair  by  the  side  of  his 
couch,  and  tried  to  be  cheerful  under  difficulties,  '  you  have  gone  up  in 
the  world  since  I  saw  you.* 

'  Yes,*  said  the  carpenter,  with  a  faint  smile, '  I  *m  afraid  youVe  had 
a  good  many  steps  to  mount,  Miller.  But  there  *8  more  air  up  here, 
after  all ;  and  it  costs  less,  you  know.* 

*  Ay,  of  course.     And  the  lad — how  gets  on  the  lad  V 

He  had  touched  on  the  one  sunny  spot  in  that  dreary  life.  The 
father's  countenance  brightened. 

*  Capital !  Miller.  He  wins  prizes  every  half.  Wife,  show  Miller 
Harry's  books.' 

And  the  mother,  dusting  them  proudly  with  her  apron,  took  from 
•the  book-shelf  four  handsome  volumes. 

*  That 's  brave  !  *  he  cried.  *  Well,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  your 
efforts  have  not  been  thrown  away.  Though  I  can't  but  wish  the  lad 
xjould  help  keep  house  now.     He 's  fourteen,  isn*t  he  ?  * 

*•  Yes,  last  November,*  said  the  mother;  'and  a  tall,  fine  lad  he  is, 
I  can  tell  you,  Master  Miller.  It's  hard  work  I  have  to  keep  his 
clothes  fitting  him,  and  he  *8  obliged  always  to  be  neat,  you  know, 
because  (as  his  Master  once  sdid,  when  his  boots  were  worn  out)  a  Free 
Grammar  School  isn't  a  Bagged  School.' 

And  the  poor  wife  sighed,  as  she  remembered  how  she  had  sold  a 
piece  of  furniture  to  buy  him  some  new  boots. 

*■  It  must  be  a  hard  trial,  indeed  !*  said  Miller;  'if  I  had  but  his 
measure,  I  should  be  glad  to  work  for  you,  and  make  him  a  pair  cheap, 
idrs.  Fairly — say  for  the  cost  of  the  leather ;  and  that 's  not  dear.' 
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The  mother  thanked  him  for  this  kind  offer.  Her  boy,  she  hopix], 
would  be  at  homo  before  Miller  left,  and  he  could  take  the  measure. 

*  And,  perhaps/  said  the  cobbler,  *  I  may  get  the  length  of  his  foot 
in  the  other  sense — who  knows,  Mrs.  Fairly  ? ' 

And  they  all  laughed  at  My  Lord's  joke.  Then  the  friends  got  into 
a  long  chat  about  village  matters. 

*  And  there  isn't  any  hope  of  ^Ir.  Ferrars  coming  back?'  Mrs. 
Fairly  asked. 

*  Not  that  I  hear  of.  Miss  Ferrars  is  too  ill,  they  say ;  I  am  afraid 
frhe  will  never  come  home  again,' 

Harry's  step  was  heard  now  upon  the  stairs;  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  greeting  his  old  friend,  and  then,  at  his  father's  bidding,  ho 
described  his  school,  and  its  worlc 

*  Well,  Harry,'  said  Miller,  as  he  paused,  *  it  do  seem  you  get  a  deal 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  what  do  you  call — mathematics — but  what'ii 
to  come  of  it  all?     What  are  you  going  to  be,  my  man  ? ' 

Harry  stared.  He  had  gone  on  with  his  studies  without  much 
thought  of  what  they  were  to  lead  to. 

*■  Harry,'  said  his  father,  ^  will  be  a  learned  man,  I  hope.  Perhaps 
he'll  keep  a  school,  like  his  master,  or  be  a  great  lawyer,  or  a  bishop, 
some  day,  who  knows?' 

The  cobbler  shook  his  head. 

*  Well,  there's  no  saying,'  was  his  reply,  *  but  it  costs  you  and  his 
mother  a  deal  beforehand ;  and  it  isn't  so  certain  in  the  end,  as  I  can 
see.     Make  haste  about  it,  Harry,'  he  added,  *  before  it's  too  late.' 

The  last  few  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  with  a  glance  at  the 
mother,  who  was,  indeed,  sadly  thin  and  pale. 

'  You  see,  lad,  fine  books  won't  till  a  hungry  stomach.' 

This  hint  was  given  as  he  kneeled  down  to  measure  Harry  for  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  it  did  not  fall  on  heedless  ears,  though  it  was  a  new 
thought  to  him.  Like  many  earthly  idols,  Harry  had  grown,  from 
\o\v^  habit,  quite  unconscious  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him. 

Suddenly  ho  felt  what  the  cobbler  wished,  in  fact,  to  teach  him^ 
that  he  owed  duties  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself — that  self-culture 
was  not  the  only  puq)ose  of  life. 

*  I'll  set  about  it  at  once.  Master  Miller,'  he  answered,  in  a  low  tone. 
And  Miller  felt  that  his  work  in  the  family  was  done. 

About  a  week  after  this  visit  the  carrier  brought  a  hamper  from 
Fcriilea.  It  contained  the  promised  boots,  of  which  the  cobbler  (in 
:i  letter  which  had  cost  him  more  trouble  than  the  oflering  itself) 
ix'ggod  Hurry's  acceptance,  with  a  hope  '  that  he  would  not  let  grass 
ijrrovr  under  them ; '  and  it  contained  also  some  gifts  from  old  village 
fiiciids. 

But  the  stream  of  time,  thus  pleasantly  broken  for  a  moment,  soon 
rosiiniod  its  usual  slow  and  dreary  current.  Harry,  revolving  many 
plans,  still  trudged  in  Miller's  shoes  to  school,  and  forgot  the  said 
plans  over  his  books.  Still  the  carpenter  made  brackets  and  j)icture- 
framcs  of  a  plainer  and  cheaper  sort.  iStill  the  poor  mother  worked  at 
her  ill -paid  needle. 

1  he  winter  closed  in — severe,  pitiless.  People  warmly  clad,  and 
with  plenty  of  food,  rejoiced  at  it,  as  *  bracing  '  and  *  seasonable.'  Alas! 
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in  its  frozen  waters,  its  snow-covered  earth,  its  icj  breezes,  the  poor 
saw  the  cold  hand  of  Death.  There  was  no  carving  work  to  be  had, 
and,  moreover,  the  poor  carpenter  was  ill,  and  could  scarcely  have  done 
it,  if  it  had  been  wished.  The  badly-warmed  garret  had  not  protected 
liiin  frfem  the  intense  cold,  and  he  now  suffered  from  rheumatic  pains, 
\vlnch  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  arms  and  hands.  The  mother 
toiled  harder  and  harder,  and  her  work  did  not  fail  utterly;  but  it 
Avas  very  little,  and  worse  paid,  because  now  more  hands  were  in  the 
market.  She  sold,  bit  by  bit,  aU  the  furniture  they  could  spare. 
Only  Harry's  grandly  bound  prizes  were  still  on  the  book-shelf.  And 
lie  tramped  daily  to  school,  and  thought  of  what  he  should  do.  What 
could  he  (the  lad  who  could  now  read  Homer,  and  enjoy  a  mathematical 
jDroblem — who  could  forget  hunger  and  want  over  the  pages  of  his 
Shakespeare)  what  could  he  do  ? 

The  lad  was  sorely  puzzled,  but  dreamed  on.  The  holidays  came, 
and  Harry  once  more  received  a  pnze — this  time  a  writihg-desk.  Poor 
lad  !  the  master  little  knew  how  gladly  he  would  have  received  some 
money  to  buy  bread  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  But,  in  so  large  a 
school,  it  was  impossible  for  the  master  to  know  the  circumstances  of 
all  his  boys ;  and  though  Harry  was  shabby,  the  devotion  of  his  parents 
had  hitherto  kept  him  from  showing  signs  of  absolute  want. 

It  was  a  sore  temptation  to  liim,  as  he  walked  home  with  his  desk, 
to  sell  it  or  pawn  it — precious  as  it  was  to  him — for  food;  but  he 
remembered  the  delight  with  which  his  father  would  look  at  it,  and  he 
resolutely  bore  it  home. 

Alas!  a  brief  look,  a  single  ejaculation  of — *  You're  a  good  lad, 
Harry ! '  was  all  the  notice  his  father  took  of  it.  He  was  groaning  with 
pain.  His  mother,  seated  at  her  shirt-making,  could  scarcely  spare  a 
glance.  His  little  sisters  cowered  shivering  over  the  embers  in  the 
grate ;   but,  when  he  joined  them,  Phoebe  examined  it  carefully. 

*  I  wish  it  was  mine!'  she  said,  softly. 

*  Greedy  Phoebe ! '  said  little  Emma,  *  you  should  not  wish  for 
brother's  things.' 

*  But  I  would  sell  it,  and  buy  something  for  father,' 

*  And  so  will  I,  Phoebe,'  said  the  boy,  rising;  *  I  will  go  at  once.' 
And  taking  his  desk  up,  with  a  very  regretful  feeling — for  a  boy 

does  prize  his  first  writing-desk! — Harry  hurried  downstairs  and  away 
to  the  pawnbroker's.  He  could  get  but  a  few  shillings  for  his  deposit — 
but  they  were  a  great  boon  then;  and  he  quickly  laid  them  out,  and 
returned  with  his  purchases  to  his  lowly  home. 

The  thankfulness  of  his  mother,  the  relief  to  his  father,  were 
Avorth  to  the  poor  son  double  the  praises  of  his  schoolmaster,  or  the 
iiloasure  of  possessing  a  well-filled  writing-desk.  His  little  sisters 
<  iijoyed  the  bread,  too,  as  if  it  had  been  cake;  and  Harry  thought  he 
had  never  tasted  any  so  good  before. 

*  What  can  I  do  to  help  them  all  ? '  was  his  thought  on  awaking  on 
the  morrow.  *  Surely  some  work  may  be  found  for  me,  even  now.* 
And  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed  he  went  into  the  streets  in  search  of 
some  employment.  A  young  woman  was  just  opening  a  street-door  of 
a  large  shop. 

*  Oh,  dear,  dear  I'  he  heard  her  exclaim, '  what  aheap  of  snow  1  who 
i&  to  walk  through  it,  I  wonder  ?* 
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*  ni  sweep  it  away  for  you,  if  you  will  lend  me  a  broom,*  said  Harry. 
'  That  I  will,  and  thank  you,*  was  the  rejoinder,  and  she  quickly 

returned  with  the  broom. 

Harry  found  sweeping  away  the  snow  pleasant  exercise,  and  with  a. 
glowing  face  he  called  the  girl  to  take  her  broom  back. 

*  Where  can  I  buy  one  like  it  ?  *  he  asked. 

'  Why,  what  can  the  boy  want  with  a  broom  ?  *  cried  the  damsel,. 
laughing;  *  are  you  going  to  turn  street-sweeper  for  fun?' 

'  No,  for  profit,  if  I  can  turn  a  penny  by  it,*  was  the  reply ;  '  so  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  a  broom.* 

The  girl  complied,  but  with  an  air  of  doubt,  as  if  she  still  fancied 
the  boy  was  joking  with  her. 

*  I  really  mean  it,*  said  Harry :  *  we  are  very  poor,  though  m  j 
dress  is  decent.     I  should  be  thankful  to  sweep  or  do  any  work.* 

*  Well,  now,  to  think  of  that  1  *  cried  the  girl.  *  Why,  I  thought  I 
had  often  seen  you  going  to  school  with  your  books  under  your  arm.* 

*  So  you  have;  but  now  I  must  work  for  my  bread — good-bye  I' 

*  Stay,'  said  Susan  Grey,  kindly;  *  I  will  lend  you  my  broom,  but  you 
must  bring  it  back  to-night  by  six  o  clock ;  and  I  will  tell  master  about 
you,  and  see  if  he  can  give  you  a  job.* 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Harry ;  *  I  will  bo  sure  to  return  it  to  you.' 
And,  armed  with  his  broom,  he  began  to  sweep  the  snow  from 

the  doorways.  To  ensure  some  payment  for  his  labour,  he  knocked  at 
the  doors  first,  and  offered  his  services.  As  he  did  so,  chiefly  at  houses 
where  the  approach  to  the  door  was  through  a  garden,  or  by  a  stone 
pathway,  his  offer  was  often  accepted,  and  a  penny,  twopence,  and  even 
one  instance  a  silver  threepenny  piece,  rewarded  his  labour. 

As  he  was  thus  occupied  at  one  doorway  a  schoolfellow  called  to 
him  from  the  street, — 

*  Hallo,  Harry !  making  snow-balls  ?  * 

*  No,  earning  my  breakfast,*  he  replied,  merrily. 

The  other  laughed  and  passed  on,  by  no  means  understanding  the 
painful  *  in  earnest*  of  the  supposed  joke. 

Harry  did  not  spare  himself  that  morning.  His  work  kept  him 
warm ;  it  kept  him  cheerful.  His  thoughts  were  free  to  range  where 
they  would,  and  the  hope  of  bringing  some  help  (little  though  it  might 
be)  to  his  dear  ones  at  home  made  him  buoyant  and  happy.  By  noon 
he  had  earned  two  shillings,  and  Harry  threw  his  broom  into  the  air 
and  gave  a  cheer  that  echoed  in  the  frosty  air,  and  quite  startled  an 
old  potato-seller  who  was  warming  his  fingers  over  his  stove  near  him. 

*  Heydey,  youngster!  what's  the  matter  wi*  ye?*  he  asked. 

*  Oh,*  said  Harry,  delighted  to  be  able  to  speak  of  his  success, 
*  see  what  I  have  made  by  my  broom  1 ' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  itinerant  merchant,  *  there  's  a  deal  to  be  got 
by  street-sweepin*.     Be  ye  doin'  it  for  a  lark,  though  ?  * 

*  Lark,  no !  real,  downright  earnest.' 

'  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  a  lad  like  you  ought  find  a  better 
trade.     Buy  a  potato?* 

*  Just  one  1*11  have,*  said  the  boy.     *  How  good  they  smell  I' 
And  he  eagerly  devoured  the  savoury  vegetable,  taken  hot  from  its 

oven.     Never  before  nor  afterwards,  Harry  often  declared,  had  he 
tasted  anything  which  appeared  to  him  so  delicious. 
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In  the  eTening  Harry  took  back  the  broom  to  the  kindly  damsel 
ytho  had  lent  it  to  him. 

'  Yon  good  lad !  *  said  Snsan,  as  he  returned  the  broom  and  his' 
thanks ;  '  but  yon  conldn^t  have  wanted  it  all  day,  did  you  ? ' 

*  Well,  pretty  nearly.  People  were  glad  of  my  help.  It 's  my 
opinion,  that  they  conldn*t  have  done  without  me  ! ' 

*  Well,  I  never!'  said  Susan,  *  you  do  keep  a  light  heart.  I  can't 
believe  it  *s  all  true  you  told  me ;  but  I  hope  so ;  for  I  told  my  master 
all  about  you.  He  said,  he  dared  say  you  were  some  youngster  out 
on  a  lark,  and  that  I  should  never  see  my  broom  again.  But  he 
bade  me,  if  yon  did  come,  to  show  yon  in  to  him  ;  so  walk  in,  please.' 

Wondering  a  little  at  this  invitation,  Harry  was  nshered  by  the 
maid  into  a  parlour,  in  which  an  old  gentleman  was  sitting. 

^Here's  the  broom-boy,  sir/  was  the  maid's  introduction,  which 
nearly  made  Harry  smile,  but  he  checked  himself  and  bowed. 

'  So  r  said  the  master  of  the  house,  '  so,  yon  are  the  lad  who  has 
imposed  himself  as  a  street-sweeper  on  Susan,  and  not  stolen  her 
broom.     You  are  a  merry  fellow  1' 

*  I  have  rather  cause  to  be  sad,  sir,'  replied  poor  Harry;  *  all  I  told 
her  was  true ;  I  sought  work  in  earnest  for  those  that  are  starving  at 
home.' 

*  Ay,  did  you  ?  And  could  yon  find  nothing  to  do  but  that  ?  Your 
trade  will  end  with  the  first  sunshine.  Sit  down,  lad,  and  tell  me  how 
it  happens  that  one  like  you  can  be  brought  so  low  ? ' 

Harry  told  in  a  few  words  the  tale  of  his  father's  misfortunes  and 
struggles. 

The  old  gentleman  listened  attentively, — *It's  a  sad  story,  indeed  I' 
he  said,  when  Harry  paused, — *very  sad,  but  it  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale.  Your  father  must  be  a  strange  fellow,  a  very  strange  fellow ! 
and  his  trouble  is  as  strange.  Crippled  by  Christmas  bells  I  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing :  and  yet  it  might  be  ...  .  Well,  my  lad,  leave 
me  your  address,  and  1  will  call  on  your  parents  to-morrow,  and  if  I 
find  all  correct,  why,  I  will  try  to  give  you  better  work  than  snow- 
sweeping,  I  like  a  boy  who  will  make  work  rather  than  beg.  Good 
evening  I  I  will  call  to-morrow ;  or,  stay,  as  it  will  be  Christmas-day, 
the  day  after.' 

Harry,  after  again  thanking  his  first  friend,  Susan,  hurried  home. 
He  found  his  father  and  mother  both  very  anxious  for  him,  but, 
placing  a  little  coffee,  some  bread  and  eggs,  which  he  had  bought,  in 
his  mother's  hands,  he  bade  her  get '  tea,'  and  he  would  tell  them  his 
adventures. 

*  And,  mother,  if  a  shilling  more  will  get  a  brighter  fire,  my  story 
will  sound  all  the  better.' 

'  Harry,'  said  his  father,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  <  you  have  not 
surely  been  begging?* 

'  No,  father,  I  earned  every  penny  honestly.  Oh  !  I  have  been  a 
public  blessing,  youll  find !     It's  quite  a  fairy  tale,  Emmy.' 

<  Oh,  is  it,  Harry  ?'  cried  the  little  sister,  jumping  round  him, '  and 
will  you  tell  it  to  us  ?' 

'  Yes,  when  there  is  a  big  blaze,  and  the  coffee  is  hot  for  father.' 

'  Oh  !'  in  prolonged  delight^  <  shall  we  have  a  blaze? — ^and  coffee^ 
too?    Hownkel' 
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And  Emma  climbed  upon  her  father's  bed,  and  nestled  down  beside 
him.  The  promised  blaze  was  soon  flick ering  in  the  grate,  and  the 
little  family  gathered  round  it.  Father's  bed  was  always  by  the  hearth- 
side  ;  the  mother  sat  at  a  table  opposite,  and  poured  out  the  coffee, 
and  Harry,  stretched  before  the  fire,  on  the  floor,  a  sister  on  each  side 
of  him,  revelled  in  seeing  them  enjoy  the  comforts  he  had  worked  so 
hard  to  get  for  them. 

When  the  happy  meal  was  ended,  Harry  began  to  tell  his  adven- 
tures, and  made  them  so  very  pleasant  and  wonderful,  that  even  his 
father  laughed. 

Susan,  in  his  tale,  became  attendant  spirit  on  a  great  enchanter ; 
the  broom,  a  fairy ;  the  snow,  evil  spells ;  the  potato-man,  a  great 
cook  on  his  travels ;  and  tlins  a  pleasant  fairy  tale  was  made  out  of  the 
doings  of  the  day.  The  little  girls  were  delighted.  Phoabe  entered 
into  the  fun  of  the  fiction,  but  Emma  took  it  in  serious  earnest,  and 
was  a  little  frightened  at  the  *  enchanter's '  promised  visit. 

*  But  the  broom  was  a  dear  fairy,' she  said — *much  better  than 
Bluebeard's  key.     What  was  her  real  name  besides  "  Broom,"  Hally? ' 

*  Honest  Labour,'  said  her  father,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeHng  ;  *  the 
best  of  fairies,  Emmy,  in  kind  hands.  In  other  hancU,  it  was  just  a 
common  broom.' 

'  God  bless  you,  my  lad  ! '  he  added  that  night,  when  his  son  kissed 
him  before  going  to  rest,  *•  you  have  swept  more  than  snow  away  to* 
day.     Good-night,  my  son  I' 


W^t  |^is3torg  of  tijc  Jctos. 

FROM   MALACHI   TO   ST.   MATTHEW. 
BY  GEORGE  VENADLE8,  8.C.L.,  VICAIl  OF  ST.  MATTHEW's,  LEIOESTER. 

|NDER  the  stipulation  made  upon  his  daughter's  marriage 
\vith  Ptolemy  V.,  or  Epiphanes,  Antiochus  agreed  that 
Palestine  should  be  a  portion  of  her  dower,  the  taxes 
being  equally  divided  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy.  It 
appears,  however,  that  tbe  country  was  never  again  made 
over  to  Egypt,  but  remained  subject  to  Antiochus,  and  now  to  his  son 
and  successor,  Seleucus.  Antiochus  left  the  Jews  in  the  enjoyment  ef 
great  privileges,  which  he  had  granteJ  them  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  him.  He  gave  them  large  gifts  for  their  sacrifices, 
repaired  the  Temple  and  its  cloisters,  and  gave  orders  that  cedar  be 
brought  tax-free  from  Libauus,  as  materials  for  the  puq^ose.  He 
further  enjoined  that  no  foreigner  should  enter  the  Temple,  and  allowed 
the  Jews  the  management  of  their  affairs,  under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  high  priest  and  tlie  Sanhedrim,  or  Jewish  Council. 

Simon  II.  was  high  priest  during  twenty-two  years  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus,  which  extended  through  thirty-six  years.  Simon  w^as  s 
wise  and  worthy  man.  He  died  195  b.c,  nine  years  before  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ouias  III.  He  was  a  good  man, 
but  was  shamefully  entreated,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
€on,  Seleucus  IV,  or  Philopater,  who  reigned  over  Syria  from  b.o.  186 
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to  17G.  Tlie  Romans  had  now  greatly  reduced  the  power  of  Syria, 
which  was  ranch  burdened  by  a  tribute  to  Rome  of  one  thousand  talents 
a-ycar,  which,  according  to  the  agreement  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
not  long  before  his  death,  his  son  was  obliged  to  continue.  About  this 
time  one  Simon,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  *  farmed  '  the  revenues, 
was  greatly  offended  with  the  high  priest  (Onias  III.))  because  he 
resisted  certain  innovations  which  Simon  desired.  Upon  this  Sinjon 
promoted  a  report  concerning  the  great  riches  still  preserved  in  ilie 
Temple,  whereupon  one  Heliodorus  was  sent  by  the  king  (Seleucus  IV. ) 
to  seize  them.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  is  a 
full  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  design  \va> 
frustrated.  Seleucus  IV.  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  xi.  20.  He 
was  little  more  than  a  great  raiser  of  taxes,  chiefly  for  the  Romans, 
and  within  a  few  years  (not  twelve)  he  was  *  destroyed,  neither  in  anger 
nor  in  battle.' 

His  destruction  happened  thus.  A  brother  of  Seleucus  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  as  hostage  for  his  father,  Antiochus  the  Great.  The 
name  of  this  brother  was  also  Antiochas.  Seleucus  desired  his  return, 
and  probably  also  wished  that  his  own  son,  Demetrius,  should  see  Rome. 
Accordingly  he  sent  Demetrius  to  Rome,  expecting  the  return  thereby 
of  his  own  brother.  While  these  things  were  proceeding  Heliodorus 
})oisoned  Seleucus,  thinldng  thereby  to  gain  the  throne  of  Syria  to 
himself. 

But  Antiochus  had  reached  Athens  when  he  heard  of  his  brother's 
death,  and  found  (Dan.  xi.  21)  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  give  him 
the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  for  (1)  Heb'odorus  sought  it  by  treachery, 
(2)  Ptolemy  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  sister  of  Seleucus 
(verse  17);  and  (3)  it  rightfully  belonged  to  his  nephew  Demetrius, 
now  at  Rome.  However  (verse  21),  Antiochus  *came  in  peaceably*, 
and  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries;'  for,  finding  the  King  of 
Pergamos,  with  his  brother  Attains,  in  dread  of  the  Romans,  he 
induced  them  to  support  his  claim  by  flattering  promises  of  sup[)ort 
if  war  should  ensue  against  Rome  ;  and  so  Antiochus  became  King  of 
Syria.  He  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  known  in  history. 
He  at  once  assumed  the  title  of  *  Epiplianes,'  or  *  illustrious,*  but 
others  gave  him  the  title  of  *  Epimanes,'  or  the  *  madman.' 

Daniel  calls  him  correctly  a  vile,  I'.e.  despicable  person.  He  was 
scarcely  settled  on  the  throne  of  Syria  when  Jason  (his  name  was 
Jesus,  but  he  adopted  the  name  Jason  for  his  own  ends),  the  broiiier 
of  the  good  high  priest,  Onias  III.,  paid  Antiochus  Epiplianes  an 
enormous  sum  to  invest  him  with  the  high-priesthood ;  which  he  did, 
and  caused  Onias  to  go  and  dwell  at  Antioch.  Jason  rendered  liiui- 
self  infamous.  He  introduced  heathen  rites  at  Jerusalem,  erccttcl  a 
large  gymnasium  for  games  and  sports  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
and  betrayed  both  the  religion  and  the  country  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
advancement.  He  even  sent  oflerings  to  Greece,  to  be  offered  to 
Hercules,  the  patron  god  of  that  country.  Jason's  career  was,  how- 
ever, short.  About  the  third  year  of  these  wicked  doings  he  sent  his 
brother,  Menelaus,  with  his  tribute  to  the  king;  but  Menelaus  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  bribe  Antiochus  to  make  him  high 
priest  instead  of  his  brother,  upon  which  Jason  fled.  Menelaus  showed 
himself,  if  possible,  a  yet  wickeder  man  than  his  brother.     He  caused 
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the  true  high  priest  (Onias  III.)  to  be  murdered  at  iVntioeh.  'Even 
Antiochus  respected  Onias,  and  caused  the  actual  murderer,  Andronicns^ 
to  be  taken  to  the  spot  where  he  had  killed  Onias,  and  there  to  bo- 
slain.  Menclaus  had  bribed  Andronicus  to  murder  Onias  with  vessels* 
of  gold  which  he  had  stolen  from  the  Temple.  (See  2  Maccabees,  ch.  iv.y 

War  now  ensued  between  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  and  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  but  thej  do  not  much  aifect  Jewish  history,  although  one 
of  the  greatest  troubles  the  Jews  experienced  occurred  after  the  secoad 
expedition  of  Antiochus  against  Egypt. 

A  rumour  spread  through  Judea  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was 
dead,  whereupon  Jason  marched  with  1000  men  to  Jerusalem,  drore 
his  brother  Meuelaus  into  the  Castle,  and  was  guilty  of  great  cruelty, 
Antiochus,  hearing  of  this,  thought  that  the  Jewish  nation  had  reyoltedy 
and  hastened  from  Egypt.  On  his  way  he  heard  that  the  nation  mucli 
rejoiced  on  a  report  of  his  death,  which  so  much  provoked  him  that  be- 
took Jerusalem,  slew  40,000  persons,  and  sold  as  many  into  slaycry, 
and  then,  with  the  abandoned  Menelaus  as  his  guide,  he  entered  th» 
Temple,  advanced  into  both  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies^ 
caused  a  great  sow  to  be  oflered  upon  the  altar  of  burnt- offerings 
sprinkled  swine-broth  over  the  Temple  to  defile  it,  plundered  the  Teaiple 
of  many  of  the  sacred  vessels — as  the  altar  of  incense,  the  shewbread 
table,  and  the  seven-branched  candlestick — which  were  all  of  gold,  and 
carried  them  to  Antioch.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  Jasoa 
died  the  same  year  in  misery  and  in  exile.  Menelaus  penshed  miser- 
ably about  seven  years  later ;  but  we  may  hear  again  of  him.  Thus* 
was  the  Church  of  God  treated.  Its  people  were  abandoned,  its  ministers 
generally  wicked  and  unscrupulous,  and  its  Temple  defiled.  But  we 
shall  see,  in  the  next  two  chapters,  that  there  were  still  some  godly 
ones  left,  even  though  the  faithful  were  *  minished  from  among  the 
diildrcn  of  men.' 


ILontron  ^txttt  Mumiam. 

iR,  MAY  HEW  divides  the  street  musicians  into  tolerable  and 
intolerable  performers;  some  of  them  trusting  to  their 
skill  in  music  for  their  reward,  and  others  merely  making 
a  noise  that  something  may  be  given  them  to  depart — on 
the  same  principle  as  the  organ-grinder  who  refused  some 
proffered  coppers,  saying  that  he  knew  the  value  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness too  well  to  move  on  under  a  shilling! 

The  well-known  engraving  by  Hogarth  of  the  *  Enraged  Musician*  is 
an  illustration  of  the  persecutions  inflicted  by  street  musicians  of  this 
class  in  olden  times;  and  in  our  day  the  nuisance  still  exists.  Indeed,, 
many  of  these  street  performers  carry  with  tlioni  some  musical  instru- 
ment merely  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  officers  of  the  Mendicity 
Society,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  signal  of  their  coming  to  the  benevolent 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  a. 
small  weekly  pension. 

lilr,  Mayhew,  the  great  authority  in  such  matters,  reckons  thai 
there  are  about  1000  street  musicians  in  London,  and  about  250  street, 
ballad-singers.     Four  is  the  average  number  in  the  street  bands  ]fia 
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All,  all  is  known  to  TJiee. 


-that  there  arc  about  250  of  them  in  or  near  London.  The  best  of 
them  play  at  parties,  ])rocessi{)ns,  water-excursions,  and  this  like,  as  well 
as  in  the  streets.  Tiicse  street  musicians  generally  can  only  play  by 
car,  so  that  they  cannot  get  cnii)loyment  at  concerts,  tlieatres,  or  places 
■where  musical  education  is  required.  An  English  street  perfonner  in 
,1  good  and  respectable  band  will  earn  on  an  average  twenty-five  shillings 
a-week.  They  say  that  their  trade  is  injured  by  the  German  bands, 
who  will  accept  engagements  at  much  lower  prices.  Mr.  May  hew 
Ascertained  that  there  were  five  German  brass  bands  in  Loudon,  with  a 
total  of  thirty-seven  performers. 

The  lowest  class  of  street  performers  in  point  of  character  are  those 
who  play  in  and  before  public-houses,  and  who  are  often  paid  partly  in 
drink.  But  the  majority  of  members  of  street  bands  are  respectable 
men,  who  are  supporting  their  wives  and  families  by  an  occupation 
which  involves  hard  work  and  precarious  earnings,  and,  in  the  case  of 
wind  instruments,  certainly  tends  to  shorten  life. 


911^  all  is  ftnoton  to  Ef^tt. 

•  When  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  me,  then  Thou  knewest  my  path.* 


MY  God,  whose  gracious  pity  I  may 
claim, 
•Calling  Thoe  Father, — sweet,  endear- 
ing na:ne, — 
The  sufferings  of  this  weak  and  weary 
frame. 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

From  hnmau  eye  'tis  better  to  conceal 
IVIiioh  that  I  sutler,  much  I  hourly  feel ; 
Lut,  uli !  the  thought  does  traiiquillise 
and  heal, 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

Each  secret  conflict  that  indwelling  sin, 
Each  sickening  fear  I  ne'er  the  prize 

shall  win ; 
Each  pang  from  irritation,  turmoil,  din. 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

When  in  the  morning  unrefreshed,  I 

wake, 
Or  in  the  night  no  sleep  can  take, 
Tliis   biiiif  api^eal   submissively  I 

make, 

All,  all  is  known  to  Tlice. 

Nay,  all  by  Tlice  is  ordered,  chosen, 

planned, 
Each  drop  that  fills  my  daily  cup.  Thy 

hand 
rrcsorib«'s,  for  ills  none  else  can  under- 
stand, 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 
1^ 


The  effectual  means  to  euro  what  I 
deplore. 

In  me  Tliy  longed-for  likeness  to  re- 
store ; 

Self  to  dethrone,  never  to  govern  more, 
Allf  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

And  this  continual  feebleness — this 

state, 
Whicli  Kcemeth   to  unneiTQ  and  in- 

rnpacitate — 
Will  work  tlic  euro  my  hopes  and  fears 

await; 

That  can  I  leavo  to  Thee. 

Nor  will  the  bitter  draught  distasteful 

prove, 
When  I  recall  tlie  Son  of  Thy  dear 

love, — 
The  cup  Thou  wouldst  not  for  our  sake 

remove, — 

The  cup  He  di-auk  for  me. 

Ho  drank  it  to  the  dregs — no  drop  re- 
mained 

Of  wTatli,  for  those  whose  cup  of  woe 
He  drained ; 

Man  ne'er  can  know  what  that  sad  cup 
contained  ; 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee. 

And  welcome,  precious,  can  His  Spirit 

make 
My  little  drop  of  sufferinrrs  for  His  sake. 
Father,  the  cup!  drink,  i  he  path  1  toke^ 
All,  ail  is  known  to  Thee. 


HLfft  jTraraers  of  our  ©omraon  iPrager* 

BY  W.  BAIRD,  M.A.  VICAR  OF  HOMERTON. 


|HE  accession  of  James  brought  the  hopes  of  the  Puritan 
party  to  a  great  height.  The  controversy  had  Tvaxed 
warmer  and  wanner,  and  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
parties  had  become  more  decisive.  Griiulal  had  been 
succeeded  in  the  See  of  Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  throughout  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth^s  reign  had  used  his 
utmost  endeavour  to  preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  the  Church. 
Whitgift  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  eventually  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  after 
holding  some  other  prefenncnts,  was,  in  April  1577,  consecrated  to 
the  See  of  Worcester.  *  He  devoutly  consecrated  both  his  whole  life 
to  God,  and  his  painful  labours  to  the  good  of  His  Church.'*  On  the 
death  of  Grindal,  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  So  great  was 
Elizabeth's  favour  to  Whitgift,  that  she  called  him  *  her  little  black 
husband,'  and  the  Archbishiop  was  always  allowed  to  express  his 
opinions  with  great  freedom  and  frankness.  Such  was  the  man,  whom* 
King  James  found  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  Canterbury  at  his 
accession.  He  found  him,  however,  in  the  extremity  of  sufiering; 
and  when  he  went  to  visit  him  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  assured  him 

*  that  he  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  a  very  high  value  for  his 
prudence  and  virtues,  and  would  endeavour  to  beg  his  life  of  God  for 
the  good  of  His  Church ;  to  which  the  good  Bishop  replied,  **  Pro 
ecclesia  Dei!  Pro  ecclesia  DeiT  which  were  the  last  words  he  ever 
spoke,  therein  testifying  that  as  in  his  life,  so  at  his  death,  his  chiefest 
care  was  of  God's  Church.'  The  Puritans  at  first  hoped  great  things 
from  the  new  king.  They  fancied  that  his  association  with  the 
Scotch  Reformers  would  have  inclined  him  to  be  favourable  to  them ; 
and  so  a  petition  was  presented  to  him  immediately  after  his  accession, 
praying  him  to  take  into  consideration  certain  abuses  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  BLing  himself  was  somewhat  inclined  to 
controversy,  and  was  induced  against  the  general  wish  of  the  clergy 
to  sanction  a  conference  between  the  Church  school  and  the  Puritans, 
with  a  view  (if  possible)  to  reconcile  their  differences-  Archbij>hop 
Whitgift  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  a  list  of  certain  points, 
which  might  form  the  basis  of  discussion  between  the  opposing  parties. 

The  Conference  was  held  at   Hampton  Court  in  January  1C04. 

*  The  Conference,  however,  was  not  a  discussion  between  the  Episcopal 
and  Puritan  divines  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  council,  but  a  con- 
ference first  between  the  King  and  the  Bishops,  and,  secondly,  between 
the  King  and  the  united  Puritan  divines,  concluded  by  the  royal 
determination  on  the  points  debated.*!  James,  who  had  already  been 
wearied  of  Presbyterian  dictation  in  Scotland,  was  by  no  means  pre- 
disposed to  listen  favourably  to  the  Puritan  demands  for  alteration  ;  and 
when  he  found  that  those  demands  were  couched  in  strong  and  offen- 
sive language,  he  dissolved  the  Conference  on  the  third  day.  His  arbi- 
trary conduct  is  matter  for  regret,  and   the  illegal  imprisonment  of 

*  Camden » *  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth.' 

"f  '  A  History  of  the  Book  of  Conunon-prayer,'  by  Bev.  F.  Proctor.    (M 
mlllan.) 
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some  who  hod  signed  the  petition  for  revision  cannot  for  one  momentr 
be  defended. 

Reynolds,  'nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  most  learned  man  in. 
England,'*  was  the  chief  representative  of  the  Poritan  party;  ancf 
thongh  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  hearing,  some 
concessions  were  eventnally  made.  The  term  "  Absolution  "  was  ex- 
plained by  the  insertion  of  "  or  remission  of  sinsJ** '  *  The  Prayer  for 
the  Royal  Family,*  and  some  occasional  thanksgivings,  were  added  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Litany.  A  rubric  in  the  office  for  private- 
baptism,  which  was  thought  to  countenance  baptism  by  women,  was 
altered,  and  yet  afterwards  the  alteration  seemed  to  give  dissatis- 
faction to  those  very  persons,  at  whose  wish  it  was  made.f  The  title- 
of  the  Confirmation  service  was  expanded,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
Catechism  relating  to  the  Sacraments — generally  supposed  to  be- 
the  work  of  Bishop  Overall — was  added.  With  these  trifling  con— 
cessions  the  Puritan  objectors  were  fain  to  content  themselves. 

To  this  unsettled  period  of  controversy— that  is,  from  the  latter- 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  I. — we  owe  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  complete  works^ 
which  the  English  Church  has  ever  seen.  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
of  Richard  Hooker  is  a  book  of  which  any  church  in  Ghristendont 
will  be  proud.  Hooker  had  been  much  encouraged  in  his  earlier 
career  by  good  Bishop  Jewell  of  Salisbury.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  writing  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  his  appointment  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Temple,  where  he  was  much  opposed  by  a  Puritaiv 
lecturer  named  Travers.  He  retired  to  a  country  living  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  work,  which  he  had  designed,  and  left  behind  him  a 
monument  not  only  of  his  own  learning,  but  a  clear  evidence  of  the 
trivial  character  of  most  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  Puritans  of  his 
time  against  the  godly  order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  learned  werks 
ever  written  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  should  never 
have  obtained  any  position  of  prominence,  especially  as  he  was  in 
high  favour  at  Court.  Another  devoted  defender  of  Church  order  and 
discipline  was  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  *a  prelate  of  most  excellent 
virtues.'^:  He  was  born  in  London  in  1565,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.  In  1 605  James  made  him  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
in  1609  had  him  translated  to  Ely.  In  1613  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  which  See  he  held  until  1626;  when  he  died,  Bishop 
Andrews  was  not  only  a  learned  divine  and  laborious  preacher,  but  a 
man  of  almost  primitive  simplicity  and  devotion.  His  private 
Devotions  have  been  helpful  to  many,  and  it  is  said  that  after  his 
death  the  original  copy  was  found  stained  with  his  tears,  and  worn 
out  by  frequent  use.  He  left  behind  him  a  name  dear  to  English 
Churchmen,  and  an  example  worthy  of  reverence  and  imitation. 

♦  Hallam. 

t  *  L'Estrange.    Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  Notes  on  chap,  viii*' 

{  Walton. 
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A  REFLECTION. 
I  JAMES  HILDYARD,  BD    RBCTOR  0 


'  INOOLDBBr. 


^^^9S|^  ^^^^  three  parlour  cats,  which  for  their  different  qoalities 
IB  whD   ^^  Si^st  favonntee  with  the  family. 

I  1  RniJ  The  first  is  a  thorough-bred  Persian,  pure  VHte,  aad 

^ASlfig   by  reason  of  his  dignity  has  been  Darned  Prince  Uustaplia 
■■"^   Ah  Vere  de  Vere 

The  second  is  a  thorough-bred   Bussian,  a  splendid  tabby,  and  is 
called  Muff,  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  his  coat. 

The  ^rd  is  a  cross  between  a  Persian  and  a  home-bred  brairn  and 


whita,  far  inferior  in  size  and  personal  appearance  to  the  other  two,  but 
(as  will  preseDtly  be  seen)  held  in  not  the  less  esteem,  at  least  by 
myself, 

Prince  Ali,  who  is  st«ne  deaf  like  many  Persian  cats,  partakes 
strongly  of  the  character  of  his  country;  is  extremely  indolent,  very 
dignified,  and  spends  most  of  his  time,  like  his  cross-legged  compatriots, 
on  his  ottoman,  dozing  all  the  day  in  supreme  indifference  as  to  what  ia 
passing  round  him. 

Mnff,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very  restless  animal,  delighting  most  in 
outdoor  amnsements,  especially  on  cold  days,  and  is  of  such  an  actirv 
frame  of  body,  that  he  has  been  taught  by  one  of  my  daughters  to  leap 
orer  a  hoop,  made  by  her  closed  aims,  nearly  three  feet  high. 
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Midge,  from  her  ci:pss  breed,  unites  the  apathy  of  the  Persian  with 
the  energy  of  the  English  character,  and  while  she  will  spend  hours  in 
sleep,  and  prefer,  in  general,  the  hearthrug  to  any  other  position,  is 
yet  so  lively  at  other  times,  that  I  have  been  able  to  teach  her  to  fetdi 
and  carry^  an  accomplishment  which  I  had  hitherto  thought  was  con- 
fined to  the  canine  species. 

I  have  only  to  cry  out,  *  Hey,  little  Midge,*  and  away  she  scampers 
across  the  room  after  a  ball,  a  walnut,  or  a  bit  of  paper  rolled  up,  and 
instantly  brings  it  back  in  her  mouth  and  lays  it  at  my  feet,  looking 
anxiously  in  my  face  for  a  repetition  of  the  game. 

But  what  chiefly  recommends  this  little  creature  to  my  patronage, 
is  the  trustful  quiet  way  in  which  she  looks  to  me  for  a  supply  of  food 
at  meal  times.  While  her  two  companions  will  make  their  wants 
kno\vn  by  mewing,  or  clawing  at  the  table-cloth,  roaming  restlessly 
about  like  young  tigers  at  feeding  time,  she  will  simply  take  up  her 
position  at  the  foot  of  my  chair,  fixing  her  eyes,  which  are  very  hand- 
some, steadfastly  upon  me,  never  uttering  a  note,  and  only  occasionally 
opening  her  mouth  in  silence,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  You  Imow  what  I 
want.* 

Boyle,  I  am  aware,  has  written  a  reflection  upon  his  *  dogg,' jump- 
ing up  at  the  piece  of  meat  which  his  master  holds  out  of  his  readi, 
intending  to  let  it  fall  into  his  mouth  after  he  has  sufficiently  exerted 
himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  seize  it.  But  methinks  the  passive, 
confiding  attitude  of  ray  little  Midge  is  even  more  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, tiian  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  great  Philosopher's  pet. 

I  can  imagine  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  looking  down  with  aa 
eye  of  especial  favour  on  that  humble  suppliant,  who,  as  it  were,  opens 
his  mouth  wide  in  faith,  directing  his  eye  steadfastly  to  the  source  from 
whence  cometh  his  health,  but  biding  God's  time,  and  hardly  pre- 
suming to  ask  aloud,  lest  he  should  ask  amiss. 

llie  Syrophenician  woman,  indeed,  stands  forth  as  an  example  of 
perseverance  and  even  importunity  in  prayer  rewarded  at  the  last.  But 
no^  the  less  acceptable,  I  take  it,  was  the  secret  act  of  her  who  said 
wthin  her  self y  *  If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment,  I  shall  be 
whole.' 

I  should  also  notice  that,  in  the  case  of  my  three  parlour  guests, 
neither  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  first,  nor  the  marvellous  softness 
and  tortoise-shell  beauty  of  the  second,  commend  themselves  upon  the 
whole  to  my  mind,  so  much  as  docs  the  child-like  confidence  and 
docile  spirit  of  little  Midge.  lict  me  put  her  down  where  I  will,  on  a 
chair,  a  sofa,  the  rug,  my  lap,  or  the  bare  carpet,  there  (unless  in  one  of 
her  sportive  moods,  w^hcn  she  as  good  as  says,  *  Come  and  play  with 
me')  she  will  quietly  settle,  curl  herself  up,  and  fall  asleep. 

This  is  the  true  picture  of  content,  and  an  example  which  might 
well  be  followed  by  many  a  Christian  man  or  woman.  It  is  not  beauty 
of  person,  believe  me,  still  less  extravagance  in  dress,  which  in  the 
long  run  commends  a  wife  to  her  husband.  It  is  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  which  reposes  confidently  on  God  and  him ;  taking  in  good  part 
all  that  comes;  happy  in  herself,  happy  in  her  home,  bo  it  ever  so 
homely  ;  not  plaguing  him  to  amuse  her,  when  perhaps  he  is  engaged 
in  thought  or  business,  but  going  about  her  own  proper  work  noiselesslj 
and  unobtrusively,  *  speaking  not,  feeling  but  that  he  is  by.' 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  THE  HARYEST  OF  A  QUIET  EYB,'  ETC. 

1.  The  word  *  charitable '  applied  to  these  is  a  misnomer,  for  they 
are  essentially  selfish  and  worldly.  In  them  worldly  amusement  is 
really  bought  by  time  and  money  pretended  to  be  given  in  Christ's 
service. 

2.  The  common  practice  of  securing  titled  patrons,  to  attract 
visitors,  is  one  proof  that  the  world's  pomps  and  vanities  are  actually 
employed  as  instruments  for, — shall  we  say  furthering  ? — Christ's  cause. 

3.  All  such  expedients  would  confonA  Christianity  to  the  world, 
instead  of  the  world  to  Christianity. 

4.  They  quite  obscure  the  meaning  of  almsgiving  and  devotions,  and 
unteach  the  painful  teaching  thereon  of  Christ's  faithful  and  farthciT- 
seeing  ambassadors.     For, 

(a)  The  idea  of  the  privilege  (not  to  speak  of  the  lower  motive  of 
the  duty,  nor  of  the  yet  lower  motive  of  the  profit)  of  offering  to  Gk)d  is 
quite  pushed  out  of  thought.  God  shall  have  nothing  for  nothing. 
His  work  shall  not  be  carried  on  without  a  '  consideration,'  and  this 
some  world-coin  present  in  hand. 

(6)  Since  pleasure-purchasers  are  substituted  for  cheerJiU-gwers  they 
miss  that  blessed  result  and  part  of  offering  to  God,  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks,  *  Fruit  that  may  abound  to  the  giver's  account.'  .(Philip, 
iv.  17.) 

(c)  For  high-toned  urging  of  Christ's  cause  upon  a  world  wrapped 
in  selfishness  is  substituted  a  pandering  to  that  very  worldliness  and 
selfishness,  which,  in  the  present  day  more  than  ever,  is  eating  out  the 
heart  of  Christianity. 

(cZ)  Downright  evil  is  sometimes  admitted  to  further  the  snccess  of 
bazaars. 

5.  Objection  1. — ^But  the  money  is  vjanted,  and  can  thus  be  obtained; 
and  surely  the  means  are  justified  if  the  end  is  good.' 

Answer. — Now  this  is  to  put  Expediency  in  the  place  of  Princ^le 
(which  is  just  the  curse  of  our  age),  and  to  concede  that  it  is  allowed  to 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  God  can  keep  His  own  Ark  steadfast, 
and  He  neither  accepted  nor  forgave  an  unauthorised  steadying  of  it, 
however  expedient,  or  even  necessary,  this  seemed  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7). 

6.  Objection  2. — *  But,  granting  all  that  has  been  said,  tee  have,  you 
see,  to  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  however  we  may  deplore  the  low 
state  of  Christian  love,  that  needs  any  other  inducement  and  appeal  than 
*  for  Christ's  sake.' 

Answer. — I  dp  not  sec.  We  must  not  deal  with  the  world  as  i 
w  (in  the  sense,  that  is,  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  it),  but  rather 
with  the  view  of  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  we  are  to  raise  it.  We  are  to 
rebuke  the  world  with  our  high  aim,  not  to  flatter  it  into  security  by 
lowering  the  Standard  of  the  Sanctuary,  to  meet  the  low  standard 
which  the  World  would  fix.  We  are  to  3rield  no  inch  of  our  Master's 
requirements,  assuredly  not  to  suit  His  service  to  the  world  by  taking 
the  very  backbone  out  of  that  service,  viz.  Self-denial  (St.  Miatt.  xvi. 
24).  If  this  former  method  be  longer,  it  yet  alone  is  sound.  If,  for 
the  present,  it  seem  quicker .  building  to  build  without  a  foundation 
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vpon  the  earth  ;  in  the  end,  more  really  will  be  fonnd  to  have  resulted 
from  the  tedious  and  hard  labour  that  sought  a  rock -foundation, 

7.  To  conclude.  Imagine  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  getting  up  a 
bazaar,  or  any  such  compromise  with  worldlincss  and  selfishness ;  and 
the  women,  who  followed  Jesus,  presiding !  Is  such  an  idea  awful  and 
profane  ?  Then  surely  such  worldly  Christianity  is,  by  your  own 
sentence,  condemned. 

Let  Christ^s  earnest  workers  be  content  to  bring  forth  fmit  unth 
patience.  Let  them  admit  no  compromise  with  the  world.  Shall 
Christ's  sheep  put  on  wolves*  clothing  (or  a  garb  as  near  it  as  thej 
can  procure),  even  on  the  plea  that  they  can  thus  despoil  the  wolves  ? 
What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  What  partnership  can  Qod 
brook  with  Mammon  ?  Nay,  *  Be  ye  separate,*  and  rather,  if  need  be, 
trust  Christ  to  do  His  work  alone,  than  call  in  His  enemy,  the 
World,  to  help  Him  ! 


Ci)e  JQarble  monument 


CARVED  out  above  in  marble  fair, 
And  sleeping  nnder,  side  by  side, 
Id  an  old  country  church,  a  pair 
Of  cherished  sister  forms  abide. 

And  pleasant  is  the  tale  he  reads 
Wlio  nears  their  tomb  (as  strangers 
do), 

Of  wellspont  wealth  and  holy  deeds, 
Aud  mutual  love  between  these  two. 

And  how,  though  one  nnwedded  died. 
And  one  became  an  honoured  wife, 

They  lived  upon  tlieir  acres  wide 
An  undivided  Cliristiun  life. 

Thoy  were  not  only  rich,  but  good; 

Old  age,  and  childish  lips,  and  youth, 
Oan  still,  in  all  the  neighbourhood. 

Bear  witness  to  that  storj-'s  truth. 

Yes,  scores  of  years  are  passed  since  they 
Trod  the  old  mansion's  oaken  stair, 

Gave  alms  within  its  portals  grey. 
Prayed  and  rejoiced,  and   sorrowed 
there. 

Since  iVom  their  hospitable  halls 
Down  through  the  stately  avenues, 

Or  gateway,  with  the  large  stone  balls, 
They  walked  forth  in  their  high- 
heeled  shoes. 

Two  centuries  are  nearly  flown ; 

But  little  of  that  scene  remains— 
Now,  in  a  few  tall  elms  alone. 

Are  heard  the  rookery's  busy  strains. 

^Miere  once  stood   half  the  spacious 
reoms 

Stand  now  the  garden's  simple  bowers  ; 
The  hollyhock  luxuriant  blooms, 
The  bees  are  humming  in  the  flowers. 
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Where  once  the  noble  guests  did  pass. 
The  closed-up  gate  iulmits  no  more ; 

There  falls,  in  rank  and  dewy  grass. 
The  farmer's  mellow  orchard  store. 

Such  change  the  sisters*  dwelling  sees, 
But  still  their  names  shed  charms 
around; 
Embalmed  in  living  charities, 
Here  still  as  *■  household  words*  re* 
sound. 

Like  the  long  wreaths  of  holly  bright. 
Round  their  stone  couch  at  Christ- 
mas seen, 

The  memory  of  their  deeds  of  light 
In  grateful  hearts  blooms  evergreen. 

And  when  on  summer  mornings  sweet, 
While  the  old  church   with  music 
rings, 

O'er  the  carved  pair  from  head  to  feet 
The  eastern  sun  his  glory  flings; 

Or  on  a  winter's  afternoon, 

While  yet  the  congregation  kneels. 
The  western  beam,  declining  soon, 

Thither  in  crimson  beauty  steals ; 

Vfher.  thus  the  loving,  lingering  ray 
Shines  on  each  placid  marble  face, 

The  Bible  in  tlie  hand  alway, 
The  chiselled  garments*  snowy  grace. 

It  seems  to  say,  the  forms  below 
A  yet  more  dazzling  robe  will  take. 

When  risen  at  the  call  they  know : — 
'  Ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  wake !' 

A.T.M. 
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CHRISTIAN  BURIAL  AND  THE  INTERMEDUTE  STATE. 
BY   HON.    AND   REV.    W.    H.    LYTTELTON,   M.A.,    RECTOR   OF    HAOLET. 

"St.  John,  xix.  41. — *  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was 
a  garden ;  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man 
yet  laid.'' 

St.  Luke,  xxiii.  ^3. — *  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To- 
day shalt  thou  he  with  me  in  Paradise,^ 

jEIATH  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body.  The  body 
at  death  is  buried ;  the  soul  *  descends  into  hell ; '  that  is, 
not  into  the  place  of  punishment,  for  that  cannot  be  until 
after  the  judgment,  but  into  *  Hades,*  or  *  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits.*  And  so,  you  see  it  is  not  only  of  our  Lord 
that  we  can  say  *  He  was  buried,  and  descended  into  hell,*  but  equally  of 
every  human  being  that  ever  went  down  into  death.  Think  of  any 
whom  you  ever  have  known  in  this  world,  and  who  have  departed  from 
it — the  great  *  cloud '  of  death  having  *  received  them  out  of  our  sighV^^- 
and  you  can  say  of  them,  *  their  bodies  have  been  buried,  and  their 
souls  have  descended  into  hell.*  And  so,  my  friends,  will  it  be  with 
us  too  when  that  hour,  known  to  God,  shall  have  come  to  us,  when 
we  shall  be  called  to  go  to  Him  in  the  other  and  unknown  world. 
Now,  in  the  death  of  Jesus  you  see  the  model  of  all  deaths.     Let  us 

'  see  what  it  teaches  us. 

First,  look  at  His  burial.  The  great  impression  wjiich  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  burial  make  upon  us — the  expression  of  it,  if  I 
may  so  say — is  rest  and  peace.     The  day  on  which  He  lay  in  the  grave 

'Was  Saturday,  that  on  which  God  in  the  beginning  had  rested  from 
His  work  of  the  old  creation,  and  '  saw  everything  that  He  had  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good.* 

And  so  when  our  blessed  Saviour  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  first 
Easter  eve,  it  was  because  He  had  finished  the  work  of  the  *  new  creation,* 
at  which  He  had  been  working  in  His  human  life,  just  as  God  the  Father 
*  rested  *  on  the  first  Sabbath  day  *  from  all  His  work  which  God  created 
and  made.'  And  of  Him,  too,  as  of  the  Father,  it  might  have  been 
said  that  He  then  ^  saw  everything  that  He  had  done  * — all  the  work  of 
His  life — *  and  behold  it  was  very  good.^  So  His  soul  had  perfect  rest 
as  His  body  had — the  rest  of  satisfaction  and  peace — saying  and  feeling 
'  it  is  finished ;  *  God*8  work,  which  He  had  given  Him  to  do,  was 
thoroughly  and  completely  accomplished.  His  sacred  body,  it  may  be 
observed,  did  not  rest  in  consecrated  ground,  but  in  a  new  tomb, 
wherein  never  man  before  was  laid.     The  fact  that  He  lay  in  it  was  a 

-  sufficient  consecration  of  it.  His  sepulchre  was  not  in  any  temple,  for 
in  it  was  '  One  greater  than  the  temple,^  f  But  all  duteous  offices  of 
love,  of  tender  affection,  of  gratitude  were  paid  to  His  sacred  body 

'  by  the  holy  women,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  by  those  who  had  loved 
and  followed  Him  on  earth.   There  was  weeping  around  that  sepulchre; 

•there  was  sorrow,  tenderness,  love  too  deep  for  words.      And  it 

*  Acts,  i.  0.  t  St.  Matt.  xii.  6. 
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was  in  a  garden^ — a  likeness  of  Eden,  the  place  of  primeval  kmo- 
cence;  for  though  He  who  lay  there  buried  had  passed  through  a 
sinful,  polluted,  sin-stained  world.  He  had  passed  through  it  untainted. 
The  last  Adam,  unlike  the  first,  had  not  fallen ;  and  a  garden,  a  place 
where  no  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow,  was  fit  ground  wherein  to  lay 
His  body. 

Great,  then,  was  the  stillness  and  the  peace  of  that  burial.  Around 
that  grave,  angels  surely  hovered  in  wonder  and  adoration,  and  in  a 
reverent  suspense  and  expectation,  because  they  must  have  felt  and 
known  that  *i7  was  not  possible  that  the  pains  of  death  should  hold^* 
Him  who  lay  there. 

And  now,  what  may  we  learn  from  this  as  to  Christian  bnrials  ? 
Surely,  first,  that  it  is  not  wrong  but  right  to  celebrate  them  reve- 
rently, and  to  make  our  sepulchres  as  fitting  as  we  can  to  be  sleeping 
places  of  children  of  God,  *  who  are  the  children  of  the  JiestirrectionJ  \ 
Christ,  our  Lord,  you  remember,  defended  tha  act  of  her  who  in  Bethany, 
some  days  before  His  death,  *  anointed  His  hody,^  unconsciously  it  may 
be,  yet  really  *  to  the  burying^'  \  on  the  ground  that  the  occasion  was 
great.  *  The  poor^  the  Lord  said,  *  ye  have  always  with  you,  but  Me 
ye  have  not  always,^  therefore  it  was  right  to  compress  into  one  moment 
as  much  of  .feeling  as  might  be,  for  no  other  opportunity  would  ever 
come  ;  it  was  the  last  tribute  of  affection  that  could  be  paid.  It  was 
natural  for  her  whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  Him  for 
spiritual  blessings  untold,  to  wish  at  such  a  moment  to  *  do  what  she 
could  * — to  express  what  she  felt.  And  so  do  all  whose  heart  is  not 
dead  within  them,  when  they  lay  the  bodies  of  those  they  love  to  rest 
in  their  last  earthly  resting-place.  They  feel  that  they  must  *  do  what 
they  can '  t<5  show  their  feeling. 

All  this  is  only,  it  is  true,  as  some  would  say,  *  a  raratter  of  feeling.' 
But  perhaps  feeling  is  really  more  important  than  anything  else  on 
earth,  and  has  more  power  over  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
notice  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  sacred  burial  of  our  Lord  like 
worldly  pomp.  There  is  affection,  tenderness,  to  any  degree  expressed, 
but  there  is  not  the  least  touch  of  needless  show.  Like  all  the  Divine 
human  life,  it  is  perfectly  simple.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
humility  was  shown  in  our  Lord;  the  total  absence  of  anything  done 
to  draw  attention.  It  is  all  natural,  simple,  quiet  with  a  Divine 
simplicity. 

Looking  at  the  whole,  then,  you  see  our  blessed  Lord's  burial 
seems  to  give  a  Divine  sanction  to  all  customs  for  expressing  tender- 
ness to  the  dead,  by  caring  for  their  sepulchres.  Specially  it  agrees 
with  the  custom  of  making  burying-places  of  the  Christian  dead 
garden-like ;  decking  the  graves  with  flowers  and  the  hke. 

One  great  ditt'erencc  we  may  observe  between  our  Lord's  burial  and 
any  other — that  is,  that  He  lay  in  the  grave  only  for  part  of  three 
days,  and  His  body  was  preserved  in  spices  and  ointments,  and  *saw 
no  corruption,'  whereas  our  bodies  lie  there  for  ages  it  may  bo,  and  are 
decomposed,  and  their  particles  scattered  ;  and  God  creates,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  main,  a  new  body  fur  the  spirit,  though  there  may  be  some 
mysterious  connection  between  the  old  and  the  new.     *  That  which  thou 

*  Acts,  ii.  2-4.  t  St.  Luke,  xx.  30.  X  St.  Mark,  xiv.  8. 
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sowestf^  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  seeds ;  *  thou  rawest  not  that  body 
that  shall  he^  hit  bare  grainy  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  some  other 
grain,  but  God  giveih  it  a  body,  and  to  every  seed  His  otcn  bodyj*  *  And 
this  He  seems  clearly  to  mean  applies  also  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  In  that  case,  too,  we  sow,  in  the  same  sense,  *  not  that  b<xly 
that  shall  be,  but  one  in  many  respects  exceedingly  different.  But 
with  our  Lord  the  case  seems  to  have  been  otherwise.  His  body  nercr 
saw  cormption,  and  though  it  underwent  change,  yet  it  was  probably 
more  nearly  the  same  after  the  resurrection  than  ours  are,  tho 
reason  being  that  His  body  had  never  been  defiled  by  any  sin,  and 
so  in  respect  of  purity  it  did  not  need  change  as  ours  do.  Still  wo 
know  that  even  His  body  must  have  been  changed  in  some  respects 
before  it  was  fitted  for  the  heavenly  life,  since  St.  Paul  tells  us  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  that  ^ flesh  and  blood,'  which  our  Lord  had  like  us,  ^cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ; '  that  is,  cannot  be  in  heaven.  And  so, 
he  tells  us  that  *  the  quiclc ' — that  is,  those  who  will  be  living  in  the 
world  at  the  last  day,  though  they  will  not  pass  through  death,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  *  sleep ' — yet  will  all  *  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
at  the  last  irvmp,'  f  in  order  that  they  may  *  become  incorruptible*  So, 
therefore,  it  must  have  been  with  the  body  of  our  Lord  at  some  time, 
perhaps  partly  in  the  sepulchre,  partly  during  the  forty  days  after  the 
Hesurrection  (during  which  we  know  He  could  still  eat  earthly  food), 
and  completely  at  the  mement  of  the  Ascension.  But  without  going 
further  into  these  great  and  mighty  mysteries  of  the  border-land 
between  this  world  and  the  next — the  chrysalis-state  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  worlds — we  may  see  that  our  Lord  was 
indeed  buried  like  us  ;  and  in  His  burial,  and  the  mystic  changes  that 
took  place  in  Him,  we  see  likenesses  of  those  which  must  also  take 
place  in  us  between  this  world  and  the  next. 

And  now,  what  happens  to  the  soul  while  the  body  is  laid  in  the- 
grave  ?  It  is  said  in  the  Creed  of  our  Lord's  soul  that  it  *  descended 
into  hell,'  or  Hades.  What  exactly  that  means  no  man  on  earth  does 
know,  or  can  know.  Perhaps  Lazarus,  whose  body  lay  in  the  grave 
four  days,  could  have  told ;  but  if  he  did,  we  have  no  record  of  what  ho 
said.  The  ghost,  or  disembodied  spirit,  of  the  groat  prophet  Samuel, 
was  allowed  by  God  to  be  summoned  back  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
earth,  after  death,  by  the  witch  of  Endor  ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  ho 
said  anything  of  what  he  had  seen  between  the  moment  of  death  and 
this  summons.  Only  his  words  showed  that  it  was  pain  to  him  to  find 
himself  once  more  on  earth.  *  Why,^  he  said,  *  hast  thou  disquieted  me 
to  bring  me  up  :^' J  That  expresses  the  great  characteristic  which  seems 
clearly  to  belong  to  the  intermediate  state  of  the  blessed  dead.  It  is 
a  repose  far  more  blessed  than  on  earth.  But  tvhat  exactly  it  is,  and 
what  employments  occupy  the  soul,  who  shall  say  ?  Of  our  Lord, 
indeed,  in  that  state,  we  learn  some  mysterious  facts— as  that  He  went 
and  preached  to  certain  *  spirits  in  prison/  who  apparently  had  been 
there,  if  we  understand  St.  Peter's  mysterious  words  rightly,  ever  since 
the  (lays  of  Noah.§  All  this,  however,  is  shrouded  from  our  gaze  in 
clouds  of  mystery  utterly  impenetrable  to  us  in  this  life.  Some  day 
we  shall  know  these  things  ;  now  we  know  not.     *  Whither  I  go,'  said. 

•  1  Cor.  IT.  87,  D8.     t  1  Cor.  xv.  81,  82.     J  1  Sam.  xxyiii.  18.     §  I  Pet.  iii  10. 
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•onr  Lord  to  St.  Peter,  '  thou  canst  not  follow  Me  now,  but  thou  ehalt 

follow  Me  aflenoards,^*     This  only  we  know,  for  onr  infinite  oomfort» 

of  the  state  of  the  Christian  dead,  that  it  is  infinitely  blest.     The  name 

by  which  their  resting-place  is  called  by  onr  Lord  Himself  is  *  Paim- 

•dise/  which  is,  we  are  told,  an  ancient  Persian  word  signifying  a 

beautiful  garden,  and  so  accordingly  is  applied  to  the  dwelling-place 

of  our  first  parents  before  they  fell,  while  they  still  walked  with  God 

■and  His  angels  in  blessed  habitual  converse.     So  mnst  it  be  with  the 

Christian  dead.     ^  To  die  *  is  ever  said  by  Apostles  to  be  the  same 

thing  for  the  saved  as  to  be  '  with  the  Lord,     To  be  at  home  in  the 

body  in  this  world  is  to  be  *  absent  from  the  Lord,*  but  to  die  is  to  be 

with  Him.     <  /  have  a  desire  to  depart,'  says  St.  Paul,    and  to  be  with 

Christy  which  is  jar  better.'  f     So,  in  another  place  he  says,  '  so  ehall 

we  be  ever  with  the  Lord.'  J     This  only  we  know,  that  it  is  a  state  of 

blessed  memories,  and  still  more  wondrous  hopes.     The  voices  that 

speak  of  such  things  sound  to  us  in  this  life  like  voices  from  a  yery 

distant  land.     It  is  Hhe  land  that  is  verr/  far  off,'  where  we  '  ehcUl  see 

the  King  in  His  beauty'  §     *■  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand 

of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.'  \\ 

Only,  it  has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  blessed  dead  may,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  know  of  our  state  now,  and  pray  for  ns.  Some 
knowledge  of  our  doings  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  be  wafted  to  them 
across  the  chasm ;  who  shall  say  ?  If  so,  and  if  there  are  any  gone  to 
the  distant  land  whom  you  love,  and  of  whom  you  have  good  hope  that 
they  are  with  God,  pray  that  you  may  never  grieve  them  by  any  con- 
duct that  may  separate  you  from  God,  and  so  diminish  the  hope  of 
your  going  where  they  are.  Besides  other  reasons  against  this, 
remember  it  is  unkindncss  to  the  dead.  For  you  belong  to  them 
still,  and  they  to  you.  You  are  bound  to  them — are  yon  not  ? — ^in  the 
bonds  of  an  imperishable  afiection.  It  would  be  terrible  to  you  to 
think  that  you  should  never  see  them  again — that  where  they  are  yon 
could  never,  through  the  long  ages  of  eternity,  be.  Then  do  nothing 
now  which  would  separate  you  from  God.  Live  on  earth  in  fellowship 
with  the  holy,  and  with  those  who  belong  to  Christ ;  then  may  you 
hope  to  be  with  such  in  better  worlds  than  this,  even  *  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,' — even  in  the 
blessed  regions  where  Christ  the  King  Himself  is,  and  into  which  all 
those  that  are  His  shall  one  day  go — where  the  light  of  His  countenance 
chines  upon  them  continually. 


•  St.  John,  xiii.  30.  f  Philip,  i.  23.         ♦  1  Thess.  iv.  17. 

§  Wisd.  iii.  1.  ||  Isa.  xxziii.  17. 
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'  Fairly's  wife  held  an  umbrella  over  his  tiead,  to  screen  him  fi'om  tlic  t\ 
XIII.— 8. 


ClIAlTEU    VII. 

[HEliE  should  be  no  sad  hearts  on  the  day  which  gave  the 

world  a  Saviour.     Such  is   the  meaning  of  the  charities, 

and  gifts,  and  home-joys  of  Cliristnias.     But,  alas !    that 

very  ordinance  of  Providence,  *  The  poor  shall  never  perish 

out  of  the  land,'  renders  the  beautifiil  theory  too  often  vain. 

Christmas  was  a  sad  day  this  year  to  George  Fairly.     Poverty  pressed 

sorely  on  him.     The  future  was  dark  and  hopeless,  and  pain  laid  its 

hand  even  more  heavily  than  usual  on  him. 

His  wife  had  taken  the  children,  by  his  request,  to  aftenioon  ser- 
vice, and  he  was  alone.  The  fire,  raked  carefully  together,  was  small 
and  feeble  ;  the  clouds,  charged  with  snow,  were  all  he  could  see  from 
his  garret-window.  His  wife  had  laid  the  Prayer-book  and  a  Bible 
beside  him,  but  -he  could  not  read.  He  lay  listening  to  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  and  thinking  of  the  Past — that  Past  which  had  been 
60  foil  of  hope  and  confidence!  He  remembered  his  fond  ambition 
for  his  boy ;  his  ceaseless  toil ;  his  pride  in  being  a  skilful  and  sue- 
ccssfut  workman ;  and  the  contrast  to  the  present  wrung  a  groan 
from  him.  I'hc  Future  was  as  gloomy  as  the  sky  on  which  he  list- 
lessly gazed. 

A  rap  at  the  door  interrypted  his  day-dream.  He  thought  it  was 
the  landlady's  little  girl  come  to  look  to  the  fire,  as  his  wife  had 
requested,  and  he  bade  her  '  come  in.'  The  permission  was  answered 
by  a  young  man,  whose  drcf^s  ihowed  that  he  was  a  clergyman. 
Gpoige  made  a  slight  effort  to  raise  himself  on  his  couch. 

*  Don't  disturb  yourself,  pray,'  said  the  stranger,  in  a  cheering, 
Idndly  voice,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile ;  *  I  am  only  come  to  wish  you 

V  a  happy  Christmas,  since  you  cannot  come  to  ehnrch,  I  hear.' 

^    ,  *  Thanlv  you,-I  am  sure,  sir,'  replied  Fairly ;  Mt  's  uncommon  kind 

felt  the  presence  of  the  stranger  at  that  moment  almost  as 
^  ^SiMQiAo  as  that  of  an  angel. 

our  name,  I  hear,  is  George  Fairly ;  mine  is  Robert  Vyvyan  : 
think.  Fairly,  that  I  must  just  say,  I  should  have*been  happy  to 
ike  your   acquaintance  earlier.     \Miy  did  not  you,  as  an  invalid,, 
struggling  with  many  difficulties,  send  for  your  clergyman  ?' 
This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  friendly  and  kind  remonstrance. 

*  Well,  SU-,  yon  see,  I've  not  been  used  to  ask  charity,'  said  George. 

*  My  good  fellow,'  answered  Mr.  Yyvyan,  with  a  pleasant  langli, 
*  don't  speak  as  if  yon  took  me  for  a  relieving  officer !  I  like  to 
know  all  my  flock,  because  then,  if  they  require  sympathy  or  advice, 
or  a  cheering,  friendly  word  now  and  then,  I  am  ready  to  give  it. 
Besides  ' — more  gravely — *  those  who  caw't  go  to  church  may  be  glad 
to  see  a  clcrg}nnan  at  their  home.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  sir ;  but  I  can't  say  as  I  thought  about  that : 
and  if  I  had,  I  couldn't  have  taken  the  liberty.  We  were  strangers 
here:  and  it  wasn't  like  sending  to  one's  o>vn  parson  at  homo;  it  was 
a  tiling  I  couldn't  have  done.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  am  glad  I  heard  of  you  from  our  churchwarden 
to-day.     lie  told  me  such  a  pleasant  story  of  a  boy  of  yours,  that 
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I  made  up  my  mind  to  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas,  and  ask  you  a 
little  about  him.' 

*  The  gentleman  who  was  so  kind  to  Harry,  sir  ? '  Tlien  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  flush  of  pride,  *  My  poor  lad  never  did  such  a  thing 
before.     He^s  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  sir.' 

*  Indeed !  But  it  was  no  disgrace  to  his  Greek  and  Latin,  my 
good  fellow,  that  he  swept  the  snow  away  with  so  good  a  purpose. 
One  of  our  great  divines  has  said,  that  "  if  it  were  God  s  will  that  he 
should  do  it,  an  archangel  would  not  disdain  to  sweep  a  causeway.'' 
Nothing  is  really  mean  or  little  that  is  in  the  way  of  duty.'. 

*  So  my  poor  lad  felt,*  said  the  carpenter ;  *  he  was  as  merry  over 
it  as  if  he  had  been  a  king — making  it  all  into  a  fairy  tale,  afterwards. 
He  did  do  away  with  some  hard  thoughts  of  mine  as  I  listened  to  him  : 
but  to-day  they  are  come  back  again.' 

*  Because  you  are  alone  and  rather  chilly.  This  cold  climate  of 
ours  afiects  us  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  I  will  just  order  a  little  more 
fire,  with  your  permission ;  I  am  rather  cold  myself.' 

And  Mr.  Vyvyan  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  a  log  of 
wood,  and  the  girl  of  the  house  following  with  a  shovelful  of  coals. 

^  There,'  he  said,  as  he  made  up  a  cheerful  blaze,  <  I  coaxed  that 
yule-log  out  of  your  good  landlady,  with  whom  I'm  a  favourite,  I 
flatter  myself.  Now  we  shall  be  warm  and  comfortable,  and  able  to 
chat.     Will  you  tell  me  how  you  came  to  be  so  sadly  injured  ?' 

George  complied,  beginning,  however,  before  the  fatal  Christmas 
Eve,  and  letting  his  sympathising  listener  into  all  the  hopes  and 
strivings  of  that  Past  which  had  been  so  painfully  present  .to  him  half 
an  hour  before.  And  Mr.  Vyryan,  warming  his  hands  over  the  blaze, 
listened  with  interest  and  attention. 

*  A  sad  story,  indeed,  Fairly ! '  he  said  ;  '  but  it  was  God^s  will,  and 
doubtless  for  a  good  end.  A  sharp  discipline,  but,  perhaps,  needed  f 
and  which  has  borne  fruit  already.  Ay,  it  hits !  Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
without  it,  you  and  your  wife  could  not  have  shown  such  heroic,,  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  your  boy's  interests.  Do  you  think  giving  up 
the  sweet,  pleasant  country,  and  the  kindness  of  your  old  neighbours, 
and  the  certain  help  of  your  own  parson,  toiHng  on  alone  in  a  great 
town,  and  spending  your  savings  in  half  the  time  they  would  have 
lasted  at  Fernlea,  all  for  Harry's  sake,  have  not  made  you  a  better' 
man  ?  Not  that  I  think  you  were  quite  wise  in  a  worldly  sense  about 
Harry.  But  education  is  such  a  great  hobby  of  mine,  that  I  give  you 
my  full  sympathy.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  sir,'  said  poor  Fairly ;  *  and  I  dare  say  it  is  all 
for  the  best ;  but  at  times  it  is  hard  to  feel  that  it  is.' 

*  Doubtless,  very,  very  hard,  indeed ! '  said  Mr.  Vyvyan,  kindly : 
*  those  who  do  not  suffer  cannot  tell  how  hard  ;  but  there  is  comfort  in 
thinking  that  to  One  it  is  fully  known.' 

And  then,  gradually  passing  from  his  character  of  friendly  sympa- 
fliiser  to  the  higher  office  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Vyvyan  onered  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  his  parishioner.  With  George's  assent,  he 
then  read  and  prayed  with  him.  The  Book  was  scarcely  closed  when 
steps  on  the  stairs  were  heard,  announcing  the  return  of  the  family 
from  church.     Mr.  Vyvyan  rose  to  go. 

*  There  is  a  fine  poem  of  the  American  poet,  Longfellow,  called 
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**  Excelsior,"  '  he  said.  *  Some  day  I  thU  read  it  to  you,  Fairly.  Now, 
i/ou  have  been  striving  upivards,  but  it  has  not  been  to  the  Imghest 
summit  of  all.  There  is  a  better  "  Excelsior  "  for  you  and  Harry  than 
that  of  knowledge  or  distinction.     May  you  gain  it ! ' 

Mrs.  Fairly  and  her  children  entered  the  room  at  this  moment. 
He  spoke  to  them  kindly ;  and,  saying  he  was  to  preach  in  the  evening, 
and  had  not  any  more  time  to  spare,  took  his  departure.  He  had  left 
comfort  and  hope  behind  him. 

The  next  day  brought  Harry's  friend,  the  churchwarden,  who  was 
a  stationer  and  printer  in  Sunborough.  He  had  received  from  Mr. 
Yyvyan  so  good  an  account  of  the  poor  Fairlys,  that  he  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  to  help  the  lad  who  had  so  taken  his  fancy. 

He  proposed  to  George  to  take  Harry  as  assistant  shopman* 

'  His  schooling  won't  be  thrown  away  in  the  place,'  he  said ;  '  he 
will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  books,  you  see,*  and  he  laughed  at  his 
own  jest ;  '  and  by-and-bye  he  may  be  of  use  in  the  printing-office  ;  not 
that  we  do  much  there  but  in  the  way  of  bills  and  catalogues,  and  now 
and  then  a  sermon.  Still,  a  stationer  and  printer  wants  a  lad  who 
knows  more  than  his  horn-book,  as  my  father  used  to  say.* 

'  You  are  very  good,  sir,'  said  George  ;  '  and  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful;' but  the  bitterness  of  a  darling  project  disappointed  was  at  his 
heart.     *  What  do  you  say,  my  lad?' — to  Harry. 

*■  I  should  like  to  take  the  place  very  much,  father,  if  Mr.  Dodd 
pleases,'  he  replied :  *  I  would  take  any  work  to  help  you  or  mother. 
And  this  is  a  great  deal  better  than  I  could  have  expected.' 

*  Your  wages  will  be  seven  shillings  a- week  and  your  board,'  said 
Mr.  Dodd  :  *■  that  is  not  so  much  as  I  have  paid  my  late  shopboy, — an 
idle  fellow,  above  his  business ! — but  I  shall  raise  them  when  you  know 
your  work.* 

It  was  settled  that  Harry  should  enter  on  his  new  duties  the  next 
week.  As  Mr.  Dodd  was  leaving  the  room,  he  paused,  and  said  in  a 
low  tone  to  Harry, — 

*  The*  snow's  thawing,  my  lad  !  Would  you  like  me  to  advance  your 
first  week's  wages  ?' 

*  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  kind !'  cried  Harry. 

*  Not  at  all :  I  can  trust  you  for  the  full  worth  of  them.' 
And  the  good  stationer  placed  seven  shillings  in  Harry's  hand. 
That  evening,  also,  Mr.  Vyvyan's  housekeeper  brought  a  jug  of 

capital  soup  *  for  the  invalid,'  and  a  plum-pudding  and  piece  of  beef  for 
the  children  and  their  mother.  Another  time  George  would  have  felt 
pained  at  receiving  *  relief,'  as  he  called  it ;  but  the  clergyman's  manner, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  not  offered  money  during  his  visit,  gave 
these  welcome  gifts  the  air  of  a  friendly  Christmas  present,  and  he 
could  smile  and  enjoy  them  with  his  children.  Harry  was  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  earning  money  for  them  all. 

*  And  I  need  not  give  up  my  studies,  father,  for  it,'  he  said ;  *  I 
fihall  have  time  to  read,  I  dare  say,  between  customers  and  at  night.  I 
won't  lose  all  you  have  suffered  so  much  to  win  for  me.' 

*  You  must  do  your  duty  to  your  employer  first,  my  lad,'  said 
George ;  *  your  time  will  be  his  now,  remember  ;  but  I'm  glad  to  think 
that  there  '11  be  plenty  of  books,  too  I  * 
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Chapter  VIII. 

Mr.  Dodd'8  shop,  which  was  beside  the  private  entrance  where 
Harry  had  made  acquaintance  with  Snsan,  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
town  ;  and  Harry  found  he  was  to  be  only  one  of  three  assistants :  the 
two  already  employed  .in  it  were  much  older  than  he  was.  Edward 
Lewis,  the  head  shopman,  was  more  than  twenty;  he  was  a  grave, 
quiet  young  man,  who  did  his  best  to  dress  like  a  clergyman,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  scandal  of  the  worthy  stationer,  who  was  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  to  check  the  presumptuous  toilet  of  his  foreman, 
but  who  could  not,  for  this  one  weakness,  dispense  with  his  valuable 
services.  This  individual  was  disposed  to  be  very  civil  to  Harry,  as 
having  been  a  public  schoolboy.  His  comrade  in  the  shop  was  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  Avho  laboured  under  the  impression  that  he  had  a  genial 
for  the  stage,  and  was  fond  of  novel-reading :  he,  also,  received  his  new 
companion  with  civility,  and  was  ready  to  ^ow  him  what  to  do,  and  to 
help  him  in  all  early  difficulties.  Harry *s  passion  for  reading  made 
the  peculiar  smell  of  new  books  very  pleasant  to  him,  and  he  glanced 
round  the  well-filled  shelves,  gay  with  the  many  brilliant  colours  of 
their  binding,  with  delight.  But  a  very  short  time  made  him  feel 
much  in  the  position  of  Tantalus :  it  was  not  a  lending  library,  and 
Harry  dared  not  nse  or  cat  the  leaves  of  the  tempting  volumes  round 
him,  isx  any  of  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  occurred  during  the  day. 
So,  to  turn  off  the  sort  of  longing  he  began  to  feel  for  them,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  Frederick  Jones,  the  younger  shopman. 

'  Do  we  all  dine  together?'  he  asked. 

'  Yes — that  is,  two  at  a  time ;  one  is  always  left  in  the  shop. 
As  you*  are  the  youngest,  I  suppose  it  will  be  you  now  who  will  stay  : 
vou  '11  dine  when  we  have  finished.     You  won't  mind  it  V 

*  I  should  think  not,'  said  Harry,  laughing ;  '  but  I  wish  I  could 
get  a  book  that  I  might  look  at  when  there 's  nothing  to  do.' 

*  I  will  lend  you  one,'  replied  Jones :  *  I  subscribe  ;  but  you  must 
not  let  the  governor  see  it,  or  he  '11  be  down  on  you  !  He  hates  to  see  a 
librAry-book  about,  even  when  there 's  not  a  soul  in  the  shop.' 

'  Then,  thank  you,  I  would  rather  not  have  it,'  said  Harry,  frankly; 
*  I  should  feel  sly.' 

*  Please  yourself,  pray  !'  answered  Jones,  with  an  offended  air;  */ 
don't  consider  that  I  'm  sly,  when  I  'm  improving  my  mind  in  spite  of 
prejudice.' 

And,  withdrawing  to  the  back  of  the  shop,  he  drew  a  very  dirty- 
looking  shiUing  novel  from  his  pocket,  and  was  soon  completely 
absorbed  in  it.  Harry  tried  to  find  employment  in  dusting  and 
arranging  the  books  and  other  articles  of  sale  on  the  counter,  and  found 
enough  to  do  till  a  customer  entered,  when  he  was  ready  to  assist 
Lewis  in  finding  the  required  articles,  and  patiently  enduring  the  fancies 
of  the  young-lady  purchaser. 

Just  before  dinner,  Mr.  Dodd  himself  made  his  appearance  in  the  shop. 

*  Well,  how  are  we  getting  on?'  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone,  of  Lewis, 
glancing  at  Harry — *  useful?  eh?' 

*  Very,  sir,  I  think  :  an  attentive,  busy  lad.' 

*  Ay,  I  thought  so.  Well,  Harry,  do  your  best,  my  boy,  and  you 
will  get  on  I ' 
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And  lie  passed  on  to  his  office,  which  was  behind  his  shop. 

*  Is  there  a  Mrs.  Dodd?*  asked  Harry  of  the  grave  shopman. 
'No,  Mr.  Dodd  is  a  bachelor;  but  he  has  an  orphan  nephew  and 

aiece,  whom  he  has  adopted,  and  looks  on  as  his  children.  They  are 
just  come  home  from  school.  Mr.  Dodd  is  very  fond  of  Miss  Kate. 
Master  Tom  is  rather  a  wild  youth,  I  should  say;  he  tears  through  the 
shop  sometimes  in  a  most  riotous  manner,  and  is  very  rude  in  his  ways.' 
No  incident  marked  the  remainder  of  Harry's  day  as  shopman; 
and  it  was  with  a  light  heart  that,  when  the  shop  closed,  he  ran 
homewards. 

*  Well,  my  boy!'  said  poor  George,  his  countenance  brightening 
at  the  sight  of  the  beloved  son — *  how  have  you  got  on? ' 

*  Very  well,  father,'  replied  the  boy,  taking  his  accustomed  place 
beside  the  couch. 

*  All  among  books  still — eh?' 

*  Yes,  all  among  books,'  echoed  Harry. 

*  Almost  as  good  as  school,  I  should  say,'  observed  the  carpenter, 
contentedly;  *  it  would ^ave  broke  my  heart,  Harry  lad,  if  you  had 
been  obliged  to  give  the  books  up,  and  go  to  a  hardware  or  iron  shop, 
or  such-like.' 

Harry  was  silent ;  he  would  not  for  the  world  have  undeceived  his 
father  as  to  the  educational  benefits  of  the  stationer's  shop;  but  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  feeling  expressed  he  at  once  took  his  books,  and 
seated  himself  again  by  Fairly 's  side  to  study  alone. 

*  Don't  over-do  it,  lad,'  said  his  father,  laying  his  hand  tenderly  on 
the  boy's  head — *  don't  over-do  it :  you  must  be  tired !' 

*  Only  a  little  of  standing,*  said  Harry.  *  When  I  have  construed 
this  bit,  shall  I  read  to  you,  father  ?' 

*  If  you  please,  lad ;  but  I  don't  think  we'll  have  Shakespeare  to-night. 
You  shall  read  a  chapter  to  me,  as  if  it  were  Sunday.  The  Lord  has 
been  very  good  to  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful.' 

And,  instead  of  reading  from  his  beloved  prize,  as  was  his  wont  on 
grand  occasions,  Harry,  when  his  self-appointed  task  was  done,  spread 
the  Family  Bible  on  the  table,  and  read  aloud  one  of  his  favourite 
chapters  from  the  Book  of  Kings — that  wonderful  story  of  Elijah, 
which  captivated  his  boyish  fancy.  The  carpenter  listened  attentively, 
and  said,  when  he  ended, — 

*  Well  have  a  chapter  every  night,  lad !  * 

There  was  something  touching  in  the  way  in  which  George  Fairly 
revived,  as  it  were,  at  his  son's  return  from  his  day's  work,  and  in  the 
entire  satisfaction  with  which  he  watched  the  lad  over  his  books. 
What  greater  spur  could  be  given  to  the  affectionate  boy's  efforts  than 
that  loving  eye  ever  testing  on  him  ?  And  then,  when  he  had  conquered 
a  difficulty,  Harry  was  so  sure  of  his  exultation  being  shared  by  his 
father,  even  though  the  difficulty  and  the  conquest  were  but  ill  under- 
stood in  themselves. 

When  the  bright  IViidsummer  came,  IVIiHer  once  more  visited  them, 
and  the  cobbler's  delight  at  finding  Harry  absolutely  of  use  to  his 
family  was  intense.  The  worthy  fellow  had  made  shoes  for  all  the 
family,  and,  proud  of  the  grateful  applause  his  work  received,  he  slapped 
Harry  on  the  back,  saying, — 

'  That 's  it,'  old  chap !  You  know  the  saying,  "  Nothin'  like 
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leather  I"  Now,  do  yon  know  what  IVe  been  a-thinkin*,  Harry? 
Yon  and  I,  betwixt  us,  is  stroDg  enongh,  I  should  say,  to  cany  father 
down-stairs — eh?  Well,  I  thought  sol  Now,  I  have  a-saved  up  all 
the  winter  for  a  chay — yes,  Mrs.  Fairly,  for  a  chay  ! — and  I  intends  to 
take  father  for  a  ride  a  bit  into  the  country.  There 's  a  very  pretty  tea- 
garden  just  outside  the  town,  and  we  '11  go  there  to-morrow.' 

The  carpenter  made  some  feeble  objection  to  the  expense  which  it 
would  be  to  the  cobbler,  but  My  Lord  would  hear  of  no  refusal ;  and  it 
was  evident,  from  the  sigh  of  pleasure  with  which  poor  Fairly  assented, 
that  he  wonld  have  regretted  his  own  success. 

We  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the 
strong  and  healthy  the  delight  with  which  the  long-confined  sufferer 
inhaled  the  fresh  air.  The  drive  *itself  was  full  of  pleasures  to  him : 
the  shops,  the  people,  the  busy  moving  life,  the  hum,  and  the  sun- 
shine, were  all  so  many  excitements  and  novelties  after  that  still  garret 
and  its  view  of  the  clouds  and  house-roofe.  But  when  they  were  fairly 
beyond  the  town,  and  between  the  green  fields,  he  could  have  shed 
tears  of  delight. 

*  Mother!*  he  cried,  laying  his  hand  on  his  wife's — *  there  's  a 
butterfly  I  Look !  what  a  splendid  fellow !  And,  oh,  dear,  how  good 
the  hay  smells  !' 

*  How  I  should  like  to  help  make  it ! '  cried  little  Emma,  jumping 
on  the  cobbler's  knee. 

'  Sit  still,  little  one,  for  fear  of  shaking  father!'  said  My  Lord, 
whose  countenance  was  quite  radiant ;  *  you  shall  run  about  by-and-bye.* 

And  so  the  children  did  when  they  reachetl  the  tea-gardens,  to 
which  were  attached  a  labyrinth  and  a  bowling-green,  which,  as  the 
day  was  not  a  holiday,  were  deserted,  and  firee  to  admit  their  sportive 
and  happy  guests. 

The  cobbler  and  Harry,  then,  aided  by  the  waiter  and  the  driver, 
managed  to  lift  out  the  carpenter  and  lay  him  gently  on  the  smooth 
grass-terrace  above  the  green,  where  he  could  see  the  young  ones  run, 
and  watch  the  insects,  and  listen  to  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  which 
were  not  yet  silent.  His  wife  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  to  screen 
him  from  the  sun  ;  and  in  an  hour's  time  the  cobbler  oniered  tea  and 
bread-and-butter,  which  they  all  enjoyed  greatly  upon  the  fresh  sweet 
grass.  Then  he  made  Mrs.  Fairly  have  a  walk  through  the  labyrinth 
with  her  little  ones,  undertaking  himself  the  care  of  George ;  and  as 
he  watched  the  poor  Avoman  walking  away  with  a  happy  child  on  each 
side,  and  Harry  beside  her,  the  poor  fellow  thought  himself  well  repaid 
for  the  scanty  meals,  hard  work,  and  sundry  small  self-denials  which 
had  enabled  him  to  give  so  much  pleasure. 

And  so  the  bright-red  sunset  came,  and  the  fly-man  came  to 
say  it  was  time  to  return  home,  if  they  wished  not  to  be  out  after 
dark.  And  George  was  once  more  lifted  into  the  *  chay,'  and  driven 
througl^  the  soft  twilight  homewards — listening,  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  them  before,  to  the  distant  low  of  the  cows,  the  hum  of  the 
beetle,  the  *  churr'  of  the  night-hawk. 

The  day's  pleasure  was  ended.  How  long  its  memory  brightened 
the  dull  following  weeks,  and  months,  we  can  scarcely  say  ;  but  *  The 
day  we  went  out  with  My  Lord '  was  an  epoch  by  which  the  family 
thenceforward  marked  the  dates  of  events  in  their  simple  annals. 
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YON  linden  alley  spreads  olonj;. 
With  lenry  sbndows  broad  uid  fair; 
Oh  ;  lake  me  from  the  worldly  throng, 

And  lay  the  child  of  somiw  Ihere. 
For  I  am  sick  of  lingeriag  here, 

These  scenes  of  want  and  nne  to  aea ; 
The  eerlh  is  broad,  the  earth  ia  fair, 
But  in  it  is  uo  room  for  me. 


The  placid  niream  that  munntira  by, 

Will  Qnd  a  home  in  ocean's  breast ; 
Those  clouds  irithin  tiie  Teste m  sky. 

Will  fold  their  weariea  wings  to  rett. 
But  I  a  houseless  iranderer  roam. 

By  day  in  want,  by  uight  in  fean ; 
A  stranger's  hearth — my  only  home. 

My  only  couch — a  bed  of  teara. 


CI)t  jftamers  of  our  OTommon  ^xfk^tx. 

DV  W.  DAIRD,  MA.  VICAR  OF  HOMEBTOV. 

SHE  influences  exercised  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
'  L  tbe  earlier  part  of  Uie  reign  Charles  L  have  been 
variously  estimated.  Archbishop  Laud  was  much  occa- 
I  pied  vitb  the  Bi^eme  of  introducing  a  Prayer-book  into 
'  IScotlacd— a  plan  which  never  met  with  a  very  hearty  ac- 
ceptance ercn  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Scotch  Bishops.  He  gave  mncb 
time  and  thought  to  the  compilation  of  an  adapted  edition  of  the 
Prayer-book  for  use  in  Scotland,  and  this  necessarily  brought  before 
bis  more  immediate  consideration  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  C 
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The  Framers  of  our  Common  Prayer. 


Prayer.  No  overt  attempt  was  made  to  eflfect  any  alteration,  but 
friends  and  enemies  alike  ^dmit  that  Laud  exercised  a  great  influence 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  meaning  of  the  Prayer-book.  The  Puritans, 
who  had  up  to  this  time  been  tacitly  allowed  a  very  wide  liberty,  even 
iinder  so  energetic  a  ruler  as  Archbishop  Parker,  were  not  unnaturally 
offended  at  stringent  inten)retations  of  rubrics,  which  hitherto  had 
been  held  at  least  to  tolerate  certain  diversities  of  practice.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  but  with  the  greatest  reverence  of  Archbishop 
Laud's  saintly  life,  or  to  question  in  any  degree  the  sincerity  of  his 
attempts  to  promote  Church  order.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  a  wise  administrator.  The  temper  of  the  times  was  . 
excited.  The  old  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  at  first  been  inclined 
to  conform  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  had  become  more  and 
more  alienated;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  though 
that  diabolical  plan  could  have  met  with  the  approbation  only  of  a 
small  section  of  fanatics,  had  aroused  a  feeling  of  general  indignation 
against  Laud.  The  Puritan  party,  disappointed  by  the  action  of  James,  . 
and  embittered  more  than  ever  against  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects,  had  become  more  and  more  consolidated;  and  had  assumed  an 
attitude  of  defiance.  Those  who  still  held  to  the  old  rules  of  the 
Church,  had  been  weakened  and  dispirited  by  years  of  neglect  and 
ecclesiastical  misrule. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Archbishop  Laud  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Canterbury.  IJe  was  born  at  Reading  in 
1573,  and  was  successively  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  London  ;  and  finally  in  1G33  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  devotion  to  his  Royal  Master  and  to  the 
Church  ot  England  was  unquestioned,  but  he  had  the  imperious  temper 
of  a  Hildebrand.  Of  the  changes  which  he  enforced,  the  mast  im- 
portant was  that  of  placing  the  Holy  Table  *  altar- wise. '  Very  frequently 
since  the  Reformation  it  had  been  placed  *  table-wise,'  so  that  the  end 
of  the  Holy  Table  only  could  be  seen  from  the  body  of  the  church. 
This  innovation,  as  it  was  considered,  raised  a  storm,  though  few 
would  now  be  found  to  question  the  propriety  and  secmliness  of  the 
alteration.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  enter  into  the  troubles 
which  succeeded,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  abolition 
of  the  National  Church.  Laud  himself  was  almost  the  first  to  fall  a 
victim  to  those  whose  indignation  he  had  aroused.  The  picture  of  the 
state  of  religion  is  thus  drawn  by  an  impartial  hand :  *  Old  sects  re- 
vived, new  sects  were  created,  and  there  ensued  a  state  of  distraction 
and  impiety,  the  natural  tendency  of  which  was  to  break  up  all  minor 
distinctions,  and  to  divide  men  into  two  large  classes;  one  of  theni 
anxious  to  find  terms  of  agreement  in  order  that  religion  might  not  be 
utterly  extinguished,  and  the  other  indifferent  whether  any  form  of 
religion  remained.'* 

Although  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  anarchy  of  those  times 
when  the  lawless  spirit  of  Puritanism  usurped  the  place  of  law  and 
order,  yet  it  may  somewhat  help  to  give  connexion  to  our  history  if  a 
brief  summary  is  given  of  the  book,  which  was  designed  to  replace  our 
Common  Prayer.     It  was  entitled  *  A  Directory  for  the  Public  Wor- 


*  Cardwell,  Confcretwex,  p.  244. 
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A  Sister's  Story, 


sitting  a  short  time  in  his  company  I  saw  that  he  was  far  gone  in  a' 
consumption,  and  hnrrjing  towards  his  grave.     I  had  seen  decline  and 
consumption  in  all  its  stages  and  all  its  forms,  and  I  conld  not  be  de- 
ceived in  the  .hectio  flash  and  the  peculiar  cough,  and  I  said  to  him 
that  I  was  sure  he  was  not  equal  to  his  work. 

*  You  are  right,  ma'am,'  he  said ;  *  I  can't  work  much  longer. 
Something  tells  me  I  am  not  long  for  this  world  ;  I  can  scarcely  drag 
one  foot  after  another,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and  if  it  was  not  from  a  desire 
to  satisfy  my  wife,  who  thinks  I  do  not  try  my  best,  I  should  hare 
given  in  long  before  now.  I  know,'  he  went  on  to  say,  *  there  is  a 
world  beyond  the  grave,  and  I  believe  there  is  one  world  for  them  that 
love  a  Saviour,  and  another  world  for  them  that  love  sin  and  live  in 
wickedness.  I  have  been  wicked,  but  I  wish  to  be  good ;  I  have  lieard 
of  a  Saviour  who  came  down  from  heaven  and  died  on  a  cross  foF 
sinners,  and  I  wish  to  know  more  of  Him  before  I  am  carried  into  His 
presence.  My  wife  would  have  me  send  for  the  priest  of  her  Churchy 
but  I  don't  feel  moved  towards  it,  and  I  should  like  to  know  more  of 
the  religion  that  you  belong  to.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  I  will  ask  the  clergyman  you  saw  in  church,  and 
who  gave  you  the  bread  and  wine,  to  come  and  see  you,  and  talk  to  you . 
abwit  your  Saviour,  and  about  the  Kingdom  which  He  died  to  procure 
for  you.'  And  when  I. had  read  a  few  verses  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  one  or  two  other  prayers,  I  left  him 
and  went  to  the  clergyman,  who  promised  to  call  on  him  the  fol- 
lowing day.  My  poor  friend  never  went  to  work  again,  but  grew  worse, 
and  weaker,  and  in  six  weeks  I  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

I  prolonged  my  sojourn  in  the  court  on  purpose  to  be  near  to  him^ 
and  day  by  day,  when  my  other  work  was  over,  I  sat  by  his  side, 
reading  and  praying,  and  explaining  the  blessed  Word.  Within  a 
fortnight  of  his  being  confined  to  his  room,  the  Holy  Communion  was 
administered  to  him  and  to  me  again,  side  by  side,  on  a  humble  con- 
fession of  his  sins,  and  sorrow  for  having  lived  so  long  apart  from  God^ 
and  on  his  declaring  his  humble  trust  on  his  Saviour's  merits.  From 
that  hour  he  seemed  to  have  no  care  for  the  things  of  this  life.  He 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  a  preparation  for  his  departure,  and 
when  he  died,  I  believe  that  from  that  humble  and  lowly  lodging  an 
immortal  soul  passed  to  Paradise. 

I  did  not  see  much  of  his  wife  during  his  illness,  but  when  I  did 
see  her  she  was  civil  and  obliging,  and  never  threw  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  religious  teaching,  though  she  took  no  interest  in  it. 
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A  REFLECTION. 
BV  JAHEa  HILDYAItD,  B.D.  RECTOR  OF  IHGOLDSBY. 

S  hare  an  old  tool-honse  in  oar  garden,  against  which  a  fig- 
was  planted  some   twentj  jeare  ago ;    bnt  whether 
from  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  or  from  its  being  over- 
I  shadowed  bj  other  trees,  it  has  too  much  resembled  the 
barren  fig-tree  in  the  Gospel ;   for  I  have  come  to  it  this 
many  a  year  looking  for  iigs,  bnt  have  hitherto  foond  none.     Though 


thns  nnprofitable,  however,  for  good,  I  find  it  is  powerful  enough  for 
evil,  and  that  in  quite  an  nnlooked-for  direction. 

Passing  by  it  casnall;  a  few  weeks  ^o,  I  noticed  a  sycamore  sap- 
ling, self-sown  from  an  old  tree  standing  some  hundred  yards  off. 
growing  up  in  its  midst,  and  I  was  fain  to  rejoice  in  the  fact ;  for, 
thought  I  to  myself,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  handsome 
timber-tree  standing,  in  dne  time,  where  hitherto  I  have  seen  nought 
bat  barren  leaves.  Yesterday,  however,  to  my  disappointment  and  no 
umall  annoyance,  I  observed  that  the  leader  of  this  hopeful  stem  had 
been  altogether  diverted  from  its  course,  and  indeed  bent  almost  double, 
by  no  more  formidable  obstacle  than  a  single  leaf  of  this  worthless  fig. 
ITio  rapid  growth  of  the  sycamore,  while  still  tender  and  pliant,  had 
been  m«t  on  its  way  by  the  broad  expanse  of  this  paltry  leaf,  which  of 
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Kindness, 


itself  it  was  wholly  incapable  of  either  piercing  or  setting  aside  ;  and 
had  I  not  by  chance  noticed  the  obstruction  at  this  early  stage,  my 
hopeful  tree  would  have  been  utterly  and  for  ever  ruined  by  the  distorted 
course  its  trunk  must  infallibly  have  thenceforth  taken. 

Ah !  methonght, — after  I  had  stripped  away,  with  no  ^paring 
hand,  every  leaf  and  twig  that  was  likely  again  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  this  new  object  of  my  solicitude, — ah  !  methonght,  how  fitly 
does  this  barren  and  worthless  fig-tree  represent  what  constantly  occurs 
in  every  public  school  in  the  kingdom.  Some  young  and  tender 
sapling,  just  removed  for  the  first  time  from  a  mother's  anxious  care, 
or  a  father's  sterner  eye,  is  launched  among  a  number  of  older  comrades  ; 
some  one  of  whom,  though  utterly  incapab}e  of  any  good,  is  abundantly 
competent  for  mischief,  and  knows  full  well  how  to  employ  his  little 
ability  in  a  direction  where  it  was  least  wanted.  He  is  a  judicious 
trainer  of  youth  who  will  busy  himself  in  looking  diligently  to  these 
obstructives,  and  rooting  them  out  in  time,  if  they  cannot  by  a  whole- 
some chastisement  be  made  to  desist  from  their  fiendish  occupation. 
Such  is  the  true  end  of  education,  rightly  so  called.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  learning  as  the  habits  and  moral  training  that  are  acquired  at 
school,  that  should  be  the  object  of  all  wise  parents  who  have  their 
children's  best  interests  at  heart.  And  well  was  it  written  by  no  mean 
observer  of  human  nature,  no  ill  friend  to  the  rising  generation, — 

«  *  'Tis  education  forms  the  youthful  miDd, 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  th^  tree 's  inclined.' 

However  luxuriiantly  my  sycamore  might  have  grown  in  the  rank 
vicinity  of  ray  old  garden-house,  it  never  would  have  become  a  tall  and 
handsome  tree  had  I  not  removed  the  fig-leaf  out  of  its  way  when  but 
of  three  or  four  years'  growth.  And  your  fine  promising  lad  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age  is,  believe  me,  in  no  small  peril  of  growing  up  a  bad 
man,  or  at  least  disappointing  your  justly  sanguine  hopes,  if  he  is  not 
early,  and  he  cannot  be  too  early,  removed  from  the  evil  influence  of  an 
unworthy  or  vicious  playmate. 


BOVE  all  other  things,  be  kind.  Kindness  is  the  one 
thing  through  which  we  can  the  most  resemble  God  and 
the  most  disarm  men.  Kindness  to  one  another  is  the 
principal  charm  of  life.  A  mind  which  occupies  itself 
with  others,  which  seeks  to  avoid  all  that  can  cause 
anyone  uneasiness,  which  is  never  silent  through  temper  or  through 
pride,  this  mind  is  that  of  a  Christian,  and  it  is  one  which  makes  the 
delight  of  all  that  have  to  do  with  it.  Kind  and  gentle  thoughts 
towards  others  imprint  themselves  upon  the  countenance,  and  in  time 
give  it  an  expression  which  wins  all  hearts. 

*  Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  so  men  may 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still. 
Kindness,  and  sense,  and  good  plans  are  the  way 
To  compass  this.     Find  out  men's  wants  and  will. 
And  meet  them  there :  all  worldly  joys  grow  less. 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindhness.' 
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Ete  j^eln  Jerusalem. 


One  of  the  very  few  native  hymns  of  Scotland.  It  is,  in  various  forms,  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Scottish  peasantry.  It  is  by  some  said  to  have  been 
written  by  David  Dickson,  who  died  in  Edinburgh  a.d.  1662 ;  but  there  seems 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  of  much  older  date. 


0  MOTHER  dear,  Jerusalem  ! 
When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end — 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  ? 
0  happy  harbour  of  God's  saints  ! 

O  sweet  and  pleasant  soil ! 
In  thee  no  sorrow  may  be  found — 
No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil ! 

« 

In  thee  no  sickness  is  at  all, 

No  hurt,  nor  any  sore ; 
There  is  no  death,  nor  ugly  sight. 

But  life  for  evermore. 
No  dimmish  clouds  o'ershadow  thee — 

No  dull  nor  darksome  night ; 
But  every  soul  shines  as  the  sun, 

For  God  Himself  gives  light. 

There  lust  nor  lucre  cannot  dwell, 

There  envj'  bears  no  sway ; 
There  is  no  hunger,  thirst,  nor  heat, 

But  pleasure  every  way. 
Jerusalem !  Jerusalem ! 

Would,  God,  I  were  in  thee ! 
Oh,  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see ! 

No  pains,  no  pangs,  no  grieving  grief. 

No  woful  wight  is  there ; 
No  sigh,  no  sob,  no  cry  is  heard. 

No  well-away,  no  fear  ; 
Jerusalem,  the  city  is 

Of  God,  our  King  alone  ; 
The  Lamb  ot  God,  the  light  thereof, 

Sits  there  upon  His  throne. 

Ah  1  God,  that  I  Jerusalem 

With  speed  may  go  behold — 
For  why  ?  the  pleasures  there  abound, 

With  tongue  cannot  be  told ; 
Thy  turrets  and  thy  pinnacles 

With  carbuncles  do  shine . 
With  jasper,  pearl,  and  chrysolite. 

Surpassing  rich  and  fine. 

Thy  houses  are  of  ivory, 

Thy  windows  crystal  clear, 
Thy  streets  are  laid  nvith  beaten  gold. 

Where  angels  do  appear ; 
Thy  walls  are  made  of  precious  stones, 

Thy  bulwarks  diamonds  square, 
Thy  gates  are  made  of  orient  pearl— 

0  God !  if  I  were  there  I 


Within  thy  gates  no  tiling  can  come 

That  is  not  passing  clean; 
No  spider's  web,  no  dirt,  no  dust, 

No  filth  may  there  be  seen. 
Jehovah,  Lord,  now  come  away, 

And  end  my  grief  and  plaints ; 
Take  me  to  Thy  Jerusalem, 

And  place  me  with  Thy  saints, 

Who  there  are  crowned  with  glory  great, 

And  see  God  face  to  face ; 
Thoy  triumph  still,  and  aye  rejoice, 

Most  happy  is  their  case. 
But  we  that  are  in  banishment. 

Continually  do  moan : 
We  sigh,  we  mourn,  we  sob,  we  weep, 

PerpetuaUy  we  groan*. 

Our  sweetness  mixed  is  with  gall. 

Our  pleasure  is  but  paiu, 
Our  joys  not  worth  the  looking  on, 

Our  sorrows  aye  remain. 
But  there  they  live  in  such  delight. 

Such  pleasure  and  such  play, 
That  unto  them  a  thousand  years 

Seem  but  as  yesterday. 

0  my  sweet  homo,  Jerusalem ! 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see? 
Thy  King,  sitting  upon  His  throne, 

And  thy  felicity ; 
Thy  vineyards  and  thy  orchards. 

So  wonderful  and  fair ; 
.^d  furnished  with  trees  and  fruit, 

Most  beautiful  and  rare. 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  goodly  walks 

Continually  are  green ; 
There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant 
flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen ; 
There  cinnamon  and  sugar  grow. 

There  nard  and  balm  abound ; 
No  tongue  can  tell,  no  lieart  can  think, 

What  pleasures  there  are  found. 

There  nectar  and  ambrosia  :  ^)ring, 

There  musk  and  civet  sweet ; 
There  many  a  fine  and  dainty  drug 

Are  trod  down  under  feet. 
Quite  through  the  streets  with  pleasant 
sound, 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow. 
Upon  whose  banks  on  every  side 

The  trees  of  life  do  grow. 
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The  New  Jerusalem. 


These  trees  each  month  do  jricld  their 
fruit, 

For  evermore  do  spring ; 
And  all  the  nations  of  the  world 

To  thee  their  honours  bring. 
Jerusalem  !    God's  d)|relling-place, 

Full  sore  long  I  to  see ; 
0  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

That  I  might  dwell  in  thee ! 

There  David  stands  with  harp  in  hand 

As  master  of  the  quire ; 
A  thousand  times  that  man  were  blest 

That  might  his  music  hear. 
There  Mary  sings  '  Magnificat/ 

With  tones  surpassing  sweet, 
And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  part, 

Singing  about  her  feet. 

*  Te  Deum '  doth  Saint  Ambrose  sing ; 

Saint  Austin  doth  the  like ; 
Old  Simeon  and  Zaohazie 

Have  not  their  songs  to  seek. 
There  Magdalene  hath  left  her  moan, 

And  cheerfully  doth  sing 
With  all  blest  saints ;  whose  harmony 

Through  every  street  doth  ring. 

Jerusalem!  Jerusalem! 

Thy  joys  fain  would  I  see ; 
Come  quickly,  Lord,  and  end  my 
grief, 

And  take  me  home  to  Thee. 
0  print  Thy  name  in  my  forehead. 

And  take  me  hence  away, 
That  I  may  dwell  with  Thee  in  bliss. 

And  sing  Thy  praises  aye. 

Jerusalem,  thrice  happy  seat! 

Jehovah's  throne  on  high ; — 
0  sacred  city,  queen  and  wife 

Of  Christ  eternally! 

0  comely  Queen  I  with  glory  clad. 
With  honour  and  degree. 

All  fair  thou  art,  exceeding  bright. 
No  spot  there  is  in  thee  ! 

1  long  to  see  Jerusalem, 
The  comfort  of  us  all ; 

For  thou  art  fair  and  beautiful, 

None  ill  can  thee  befall. 
In  thee,  Jerusalem,  I  say. 

No  darkness  dare  appear ; 
No  night,  no  shade,  no  winter  foul. 

No  time  doth  alter  there. 

No  candle  needs,  no  moon  to  shine, 

No  glittering  stars  to  light ; 
For  Christ  the  King  of  Righteousness, 

There  ever  shineth  bright. 
The  Lamb  unspotted,  white,  and  pure. 

To  thee  doth  stand  in  lieu 
Of  light,  so  great  the  glory  is 

Tlune  heavenly  King  to  view. 
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He  is  the  King  of  kings,  beset 

In  midst  His  servants'  sight, 
And  they,  His  happy  household  all. 

Do  serve  Him  day  and  night. 
There,  there,  the  quire  of  angels  sing, 

There  the  supernal  sort 
Of  citizens  (which  hence  are  hid 

From  dangers  deep)  do  sport. 

There  be  the  prudent  prophets  all. 

The  apostles  six  and  six. 
The  glorious  mart3a'8  in  a  row. 

And  confessors  betwixt. 
There  doth  the  crew  of  righteous  men, 

And  matrons  all  consist. 
Young  men  and  maids  that  here  on  earth 

Their  pleasures  did  resist. 

The  sheep andlambsthathardly'scaped 

The  snares  of  death  and  hell, 
Triumph  in  joy  eternally. 

Whereof  no  tongue  can  telL 
And  though  the  glory  of  each  one 

Shall  differ  in  degree. 
Yet  is  the  joy  of  all  alike. 

And  common  as  we  see. 

There  love  and  charity  doth  reign. 

And  Christ  is  all  in  all^ 
Whom  they  most  perfectly  behold 

In  glory  spiritual. 
They  love,  they  praise— they  praise, 
they  love, 

They  'Holy,  Holy,'  cry; 
They  neither  faint,  nor  toil,  nor  end, 

But  laud  continuaUy. 

Oh,  happy,  thousand  times  were  I, 

If,  after  wretched  days, 
I  might  with  listening  ears  conceive 

Those  heavenly  songs  of  praise. 
Which  to  the  eternal  King  are  sung 

By  happy  wights  above— 
By  saved  souls,  and  angels  sweet, 

Who  love  the  God  of  love ! 

Oh,  passing  happy  were  my  state, 

Might  I  be  worthy  foxmd, 
To  wait  upon  my  God  and  King, 

His  praises  there  to  sound ! 
And  to  enjoy  my  Christ  above. 

His  favour  and  His  gi'ace ; 
According  to  His  promise  made, — 

Which  here  I  interplace. 

•  0  Father,  dear,'  quoth  He,  *  let  tliem 

Which  Thou  hast  put  of  old 
To  Me,  be  there,  where,  lo,  I  am, 

My  glory  to  behold. 
Which  I  with  Thee,  before  this  world 

Was  laid  in  perfect  wise. 
Have  had ;  from  whence  the  fountain 
great 

Of  glory  doth  arise.' 
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Again,  'If  any  man  will  serve, 

Then  let  him  follow  Me ; 
For  where  I  am,  be  thou  right  sura 

There  shall  My  servant  be.' 
And  still,  *  If  any  man  love  Me, 

Him  loves  My  Father  dear ; 
fiim  I  do  love :  to  him  Myself 

In  glory  will  appear.' 

Lord,  take  away  my  misery, 

That  there  1  may  behold. 
'^Vith  Thee  in  Thy  Jerusalem 

What  here  cannot  be  told : 
And  so  in  Zion  see  my  King, 

My  Love,  my  Lord,  my  AH ; 
^Vhom  now  as  in  a  glass  I  see, 

Then  face  to  face  I  shall. 


Oh,  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 

Their  Sovereign  they  shall  see  ; 
•And  the  most  holy,  heavenly  host, 

AVho  of  His  household  be. 
0  Lord,  with  speed  dissolve  my  bands. 

These  gins  ai^d  letters  strong. 
Fur  I  have  dwelt  within  the  tents 

Of  Kedar  over-long. 

Yet  search  me,  Lord,  and  find  me  out^ 
*  Fetch  me  Thy  fold  unto ; 
That  all  Thy  angels  may  rejoice 

WTiile  aU  Thy  will  I  do. 
Oh,  mother,  dear  Jerusalem, 

When  shall  I  come  to  Uiec  ? 
AVhen  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end  f 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  ? 


Yet  once  again,  I  pray  Thee,  Lord, 

To  quit  me  from  all  strife ; 
That  to  Thy  hill  I  may  attain. 

And  dwell  there  all  my  Ufe ; 
With  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 

And  holy  souls  of  men. 
To  sing  Thy  praise,  0  God  of  Hosts, 

For  ever,  and  Amen ! 


fifyivf  ^FPmoiit 

THE  FATHER  OF  LIGHTS. 

BT  MELTII:LB  H.  SCOTT,  B.A.,  YICAR  OF  OCKBROOK. 

"St.  James,  i.  17. — '  The  Father  oflightSj  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 

neither  shadow  of  turning,^  ' 

|ET  US  look,  first,  at  God  as  *  the  Father  of  lights,'  and  then 
'at  His  vast  superiority  to  those  lights  of  which  He  is  the 
Father. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  great  God  as  Uhe  Father 
of  lights,'  i,e,  as  the  Father  of  those  heavenly  luminaries 
which  call  forth  our  admiring  love  and  wonder.  For  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  The  lights  in  question  are  the  lights  of  heaven 
— the  lights  which  glitter  in  yon  skies  ;  the  single  light  which  pours 
upon  us  such  untold  blessedness  by  day,  the  countless  lights  which 
delight  us  by  their  beauty  night  by  night.  The  blessed  God  is  the 
Father  of  all  these  <  lights.' 

There  is  something  very  grand  in  this  view  of  God  as  the  Father  of 
these  heavenly  luminaries.  True,  He  is  the  Father  of  other  lights 
■also,  even  of  all  the  true  light  that  exists.  He  is  the  Father  of  the 
light  of  holiness,  of  th^  light  of  truth,  of  the  light  of  mind  and  reason, 
of  the  light  of  life,  of  the  light  of  joy,  of  the  light  of  hope,  of  the  light 
of  love,  of  the  light  of  grace,  and  of  the  light  of  glory.  Oh,  there  is 
no  light  of  which  He  is  not  the  Father.  For  He  is  Light  itself. 
'  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.*  And  what  8t.  John 
says  respecting  God  as  love,  we  may  say  respecting  Him  as  light — that 
'  he  who  dwellet^  in  light  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'    And 
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<;ver  the  same  ;  His  love,  His  holiness,  His  wisdom,  His  truth,  His 
faithfulness.  His  Fatherhood,  His  whole  self,  is  ever  the  same  :  the 
lights  of  heaven  changing  unceasingly  :  their  Father  unceasingly  the 
same.  *  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest ;  and  they  all  shall 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesturo'  shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed  :  but  thou  art  the  s^Die.*  *  From  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting  thou  art  God.'  The  same  at  the  last  as  at  the  first, 
tind  the  same  through  all  the  long,  long  interval. 

1  would  dwell  no  further  on  this  glorious  fact,  but  would  pass  on 
-at  once  to  build  upon  it  some  very  earnest  exhortations.  (1),  Let  us 
by  all  means  make  this  uyichanging  God  our  own — this  *  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness.'  And  how  so  ?  The  way  is 
so  very  plain.  It  is  even  thus — even  by  accepting  His  blessed  Son, 
and  by  accepting  His  blessed  Spirit.  Making  them  our  own,  we 
make  Him  our  own.  Oh,  let  us  accept  the  blessed  Son  as  our  Sa- 
-crifice,  and  let  us  accept  the  blessed  Spirit  as  our  Sanctifier,  and  then 
all,  all  is  well.  The  Father  of  lights  is  all  our  own,  with  all  the  light 
that  is  in  Him.  Tlie  blessed  Son  and  Spirit  are  the  sure  way  to 
the  Father.  Oh,  let  us  make,  I  say,  the  unchanging  God  our  own. 
And  then  (2),  Let  us  seek  to  depend  with  unchanging  confidence  upon 
-this  unchanging  God.  Having  made  Him  our  own,  let  us  depend 
upon  Him  as  our  own.  Having  accepted  beyond  all  doubt  His  Son 
and  Spirit,  and  accepting  them  ever  more  and  more  fully  and  practically, 
let  us  cast  out  our  anchors,  and  wait  calmly  for  the  day,  riding  through 
the  storm  without  fear.  We  are  trusting  in  what  changes  not.  Why 
should  we  tremble  who  are  trusting  in  that  which  knows  no  trem- 
l)ling  ?  And  then  (3),  Not  only  let  us  depend  upon  this  unchanging 
Father,  but  let  us  seek  to  enjoy,  and  unchangingly  to  enjoy  this 
unchanging  God.  Let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  great  Fa^er  of 
•lights.  Trusting  in  His  Son,  we  may  safely  do  so  ;  and  walking  in 
His  Spirit,  we  shall  gain  power  to  do  so.  The  Father  of  lights  would 
have  none  of  His  children  walk  in  darkness.  They  may  journey, 
ringing  as  they  go.  Who  may  sing,  if  not  they  ?  If  the  children  of 
Ihe  Father  of  lights  may  not  sing,  then  all  creation  may  be  silent ! 
Oh,  may  He  teach  us  to  sing,  as  the  children  of  such  a  Father  should. 
And  then,  once  more  (4),  Let  the  children  of  the  *  Father  of  lights'  seek 
to  he  like  their  Father ;  like  Him,  I  now  mean,  in  His  unchangef ulness. 
Let  us  be  like  the  *  Father  of  lights,'  and  not  like  the  lights  which 
Be  has  created.  Not  like  that  varying  sun,  not  like  that  fickle  moon, 
not  like  those  wandering  planets,  not  like  those  shifting  stars,  which 
will  never  be  to-morrow  just  where  they  are  to-day.  Oh  no,  not  so  let 
lis  be.  Let  us  so  connect  ourselves  with  God  through  Christ  as  to 
make  His  unchangefulness  our  own.  Unchanging  faith,  unchanging 
love,  unchanging  priiciple,  unchanging  steadfastness  in  every  holy 
thing,  unchanging  fixity  in  His  simple  truth,  clinging  to  His  Son 
and  Spirit  ;  unchanging  prostration  at  His  throne  of  grace ;  adherence 
to  His  holy  commandments  ;  unchanging  appetite  for  His  holy  Word ; 
unchanging  persistence  at  His  Holy  Table.  Oh,  let  these  features 
mark  the  character  of  each  one  of  us.  Let  us  be  like  our  Father  in 
His  unchangefulness.  Let  us  be  the  children  of  the  *  Father  of  lights  ;' 
resembling  Him  as  in  other  respects  so  in  this,  that  in  Him  '  there  is 
•no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.* 
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TTTHO  has  not  dreamed  a  world  of 

On  a  bright  sunny  noon  Uke  this. 
When  all  around  him  seemed  to  be 
Jost  as  in  joyous  infancy  ? 
Who  has  not  loved  at  such  an  hour — 
Upon  the  heath,  in  birchen  bower, 
Lulled  in  the  poet's  dreamy  mood — 
Its  wild  and  sunny  solitude  ? 
Love  you  not  then  to  list  and  hear 
Thecracklingofthegorse-flowersnear — 


The  twittering  of  the  bird  that  dwt^lls 
Among  the  heath's  delicious  bells  ? 
When  round  your  bed  o'er  fern  and 

blade, 
Insects  in  green  and  gold  arrayed — 
The  sun's  gay  tribes — have  lightly 

strayed ; 
While  sweeter  sound  their  humming 

wings 
Than  the  proud  minstrel's  echoing 

stiings. 
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GUAPTEB   IX. 

|HE  next  four  years  of  the  Fairlys'  lives  offer  small  matter 
for  their  chronicler.  They  passed  in  that  monotonous 
struggle  for  existence  which,  happily,  the  force  of  hahit 
renders  bearable ;  but  that  scanty  and  hardly-won  liyeli- 
hood  had  some  few  alleviations. 
Mr.  Vyvyan  put  the  two  little  girls  to  school,  and  found  em- 
ployers for  Mrs.  Fairly's  needle,  and  a  certain  small  sale  for  George*8 
carvings,  when  he  was  able  to  work.  Harry's  wages  rose,  by  the  dis- 
missal of  young  Jones,  and  his  strict  economy  enabled  him  to  help  his 
family  greatly.  They  were  very  poor,  but  they  loved  each  other 
and  clung  together,  and  even  their  poverty  had  joys  which  the  rich 
and  selfish  lack.  There  was  the  excitement  of  gaining  their  daily 
bread,  the  enjoyment  of  every  little  advantage  gained  or  aid  given, 
and  the  great  pleasure  of  helping  each  other.  Above  all,  into  the 
active  mind  of  the  disabled  carpenter  a  new  element  of  thought  had 
been  infused — a  loftier  ambition  than  that  of  old — which  taught  and 
gave  a  holy  patience. 

His  boy  used  every  leisure  moment  for  study,  and  his  diligence 
brought  forth  good  fruits.  Mr.  Vyvyan,  touched  by  their  story,  gave 
him  an  hour's  instruction  now  and  then  of  an  evening,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  knowledge  which  the  poor  lad  had  managed  to 
obtain ;  and  his  kindness  to  Harry,  and  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon 
him,  gave  him  an  influence  over  Fairly  which  he  used  for  the  car- 
penter's highest  benefit. 

One  day,  at  the  end  of  those  four  years,  Mr.  Vyvyan  might  have 
been  seen  hurrying  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand  to  Dodd,  the 
stationer's  :  the  good  little  man  was  in  his  shop  alone. 

'  Well,  sir/  he  said,  as  he  returned  the  clergyman's  salutation, 
*  you  bring  good  news — 1  see  by  your  face  !' 

*  Capital !  *  said  the  clergyman  :  *  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Monckton — here  it  is;  and  he  says  that  the  school  at  Fernlea  is 
not  connected  with  Government  at  all.  He  and  Mr.  Ferrars  support 
it  between  them,  and  at  the  death  of  either  an  endowment  will  be  left 
to  it ;  consequently  they  are  not  tied  in  their  choice  of  a  schoolmaster, 
and  Harry  need  not  go  to  the  Training  College  at  all.  Better  still, 
!Mr.  Ferrars  returned  two  days  ago,  and  has  at  once  agreed  to  my 
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request.  Harry  is  sclioolmaster  of  Fernlea  whenever  you  can  spare 
your  shopman.' 

'  Well,  I  thought  he  would  get  it,  and  I  am  truly  glad  of  it! '  said 
the  worthy  stationer,  his  henevolent  face  beaming  with  pleasure. 
*  He  is  more  fit  for  it  than  for  my  place  —  though  a  better,  an 
honester,  or  a  kinder  lad  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  I  shall  miss  him, 
for  he's  been  like  a  son  to  me.  I  don't  think  my  nephew  Tom  will  be 
half  as  much  so ;  but  I  owe  a  duty  to  my 'family,  you  see,  sir,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  give  Harry  a  share  in  the  business  while  my  sister  s 
son  needed  it.     What  salary  will  the  lad  get  V 

'  Forty  pounds  and  the  children's  pence.  Mr.  Ferrars  gives  twenty 
pounds  and  Mr.  Monckton  twenty  poxmds ;  and  there  is  a  school-house, 
and  a  garden.' 

'  He'll  be  able,  then,  to  keep  his  father  and  the  family  with  him  ?* 

'  Yes,  and  that  is  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  rejoicing  at  it,  as 
poor  Fairly  has  been  a  great  sufferer  lately,  and  appears  to  me  fast 
sinking  in  decline.  The  fresh  country  air  will  be  everything  for  him. 
Where  is  Harry?' 

*  Gone  out  on  a  bit  of  business ;  he  will  be  in  directly.  You  will 
have  made  him  very  happy,  sir.' 

*  Well,  I  cannot  wait.  Give  him  the  letter,  if  you  please,  and  say 
I  wish  him  joy.' 

Joy,  indeed !  The  gratitude  and  happiness  of  the  poor  lad  were 
unspeakable. 

To  go  home — to  assume  the  charge  of  the  school  where  he  had  been 
first  taught  himself — to  see  all  his  old  friends  again,  and  to  see  them 
with  the  honest  pride  of  deserved  success — was  a  very  allowable  cause 
of  rejoicing. 

Worthy  Mr.  Dodd  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way ;  he  gave  Harry  a 
holiday  at  once,  that  he  might  '  go  and  see  about  it.'  And  Harry, 
with  a  full  heart,  found  himself  once  more  at  the  hall-door  of  Fernlea 
Manor,  about  to  thank  the  kind  Squire  for  his  appointment,  and  for 
the  remembranee  he  had  preserved  of  his  poor  tenants. 

He  was  ushered  into  the  library,  where  Mr.  Ferrars  and  his 
daughter  Mary  sat.  They  were  both  in  deep  mourning,  for  the  invalid 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  long  exile  was  now  free  from  pain  and 
weakness  for  ever.  But  time  had  not  changed  them  so  much  as  it  had 
Harry ;  and  they  looked  with  surprise  at  the  tall  young  man,  appar- 
ently much  older  than  his  years,  who  stood  before  them. 

*  Why,  Harry  Fairly,'  said  Mr.  Ferrars,  *  how  you  are  grown  I  I 
knew  you  were  fit  to  be  our  schoolmaster,  but  I  had  not  expected  you 
to  be  such  a  tall  fellow.' 

Harry  felt  very  shy,  but  he  managed  to  thank  the  Squire  with 
tolerable  grace  for  his  appointment. 

*  Ay  I  Mr.  Vyvyan  gives  you  a  very  high  character,  Harry — very 
high  1  We  shall  expect  great  things  of  you ;  but  you  must  not  make 
our  country  lads  too  learned.' 

Harry  modestly  hoped  he  should  deserve  Mr.  Vyvyan's  kindness. 

*  And  your  father,  Harry, — how  is  he  ? '  asked  Miss  Ferrars, 
kindly. 

*  Thank  you,  Miss  Mary,'  replied  Harry,  with  a  slight  quiver  of  the 
lip, '  he  is  but  poorly  still.' 
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'  Well,  we  may  hope  his  native  air  will  set  him  up  again.  It  is 
more  than  six  years  since  his  accident,  is  it  not?* 

'  Seven  next  Christmas,  ma'am.' 

'  Would  you  like  to  see  the  school-house,  and  arrange  for  his  re- 
ception there  ? '  asked  the  young  lady,  rising. 

Harry  thankfully  accepted  her  offer,  and  they  went  to  the  school. 
It  consisted  of  a  wide  airy  school-room,  a  parlour,  and  two  small  hed- 
rooms ;  and  the  new  schoolmaster,  with  the  pleasant  sense  of  ownership, 
thought  he  had  never  noticed  how  pretty  the  building  was  before,  nor 
how  sweet  the  perfume  of  the  flower-garden. 

Being  Midsummer,  it  was  hoUday-time ;  and  as  his  predecessor 
was  gone,  the  house  was  ready  for  Harry  at  once. 

*  Now,  Harry,'  said  Miss  Ferrars,  *  we  will  get  a  room  ready  foj 
your  father  at  once ;  and  then  he  can  be  moved  here  before  your  fur- 
niture is  sent  from  Sunborough.     Which  room  shall  it  be  ?  * 

*  He  cannot  be  moved  about  much.  Miss  Mary — not  up  and  down 
stairs  every  day,  I  mean.     May  it  be  the  best  room — the  parlour?' 

*  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  Your  mother  can  have  a  chair-bed  in 
the  same  room.  Then  your  sisters  can  occupy  one  bed-room,  and 
yourself  the  other.' 

Harry  gratefully  acquiesced,  and  his  early  benefactress  added  that 
they  could  spare  a  few  articles  of  furniture  from  the  Hall,  to  begin 
his  establishment. 

Before  he  left  the  village  by  the  evening  train,  Harry  visited 
many  old  acquaintances — first  of  all  Millc^r,  whom  he  found  singing 
cheerfully  at  his  last.     The  cobbler's  delight  was  great. 

'  Ah,  lad !'  he  said,  *  it  were  /  who  gave  thee  a  hint  to  be  doing  I' 

*  So  you  did.  Master  Miller ;  and  a  true  and  kind  friend  you  >e 
always  been  to  me  and  mine.' 

'  I  hope  to  make  shoes  for  you  all  again ! '  said  My  Lord,  cheerily. 
*  And  when  will  your  father  come?' 

*  As  soon  as  may  be,'  replied  Harry,  *  for  he  is  very  ill,  Master 
Miller.' 

*  The  old  place  will  give  him  a  new  lease  of  his  life.  Happiness 
and  health  go  a  deal  together,  Harry.' 

'  I  hope  so,'  said  the  son,  earnestly.  '  Will  you  walk  to  the  forg« 
with  me.  Master  MiUer?' 

*  To  be  sure,  lad  ! '  laying  down  his  last :  '  Master  Ejiight  will  be 
right  glad  to  see  you;  you'll  find  your  old  playmate,  Jessie,  much 
changed — she 's  grown  a  fine  lassie  now.' 

And  they  proceeded  to  the  forge. 

The  blacksmith  was  rejoiced  to  see  Harry.  He  insisted  on  their 
both  coming  in,  and  tasting  his  wife's  gooseberry  wine ;  and  a  fresh 
welcome  awaited  the  young  schoolmaster  from  Mrs.  Knight  and  her 
dftughter,  who  was  grown  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  but  kept  the  happy 
smile  which  Harry  remembered  in  his  old  playfellow. 

Thus  the  Femlea  welcome  was  a  promise  of  the  brightening  future, 
and  the  young  man  returned  to  Sunborough  with  a  rejoicing  heart. 

Before  the  June  roses  had  all  faded,  the  Fairly  family  were  in- 
stalled in  their  new  home.     From  the  low,  long  window  of  the  parlour, 
G^eorge  Fairly  could  gaze  upon  the  rich  colours  of  the  flowers  and  the 
fresh  verdure  of  the  trees,  from  behind  which  rote  the  grey  old  chnroh- 
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tower.  Through  the  open  lattice  came  the  soft,  sweet  sninmor  air, 
cooling  anil  soothing  his  bnming  broir;  while  liis  wile  now  snng  nt  her 
worlc,  and  his  joung  daughters  ran  about  in  the  meadows,  ami  gathered 
buttercups  aad  daisies. 

The  blessed  country  !  They  had  never  known  its  chamis  before  they 
had  been  deprived  of  them. 

Autumn  came,  in  its  rich  brown  splendour,  and  found  the  Tillage- 
school  tjoiirishing,  and  the  young  schoolmaster  well  estnblished  in  his 


post ;  but  a  sorrow  greater  than  any  he  had  ever  known  came  in  wilh 
the  falling  leaves — George  Fairly  was  slowly  passing  away  from  earth  ! 
lie  had  much  improved  in  health  during  the  tirst  few  weeks  of  his 
return  ;  bnt  the  change  was  not  lasting,  and  Jay  by  day,  of  late,  his 
strength  had  grown  less. 

But  his  decline  was  cheered  by  many  solaces  for  which  he  had  never 
hoped  again.  There  was  the  success  of  his  sou,  and  the  cheerful  com- 
panionship of  his  old  friend,  Miller,  who  seldom  let  an  evening  pass 
without  dropping  in  to  have  a  chat  with  him,  or  to  listen  to  Harry's 
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reading.  Mr.  Vyvyan,  too,  came  very  often ;  he  had  grown  intimate 
at  the  Hall,  and  never  visited  the  Ferrars  without  calling  on  the  car- 
penter. He  had  added  a  few  books  to  Harry's  tiny  library  :  one  was 
*  The  Christian  Year,'  and  this  was  George  Fairly  s  especial  favourite. 
That  sweet  music  of  the  Church  was  to  him  the  pleasantest  teach- 
ing, and  he  was  never  weary  of  listening  to  it.  Miller  shared  in  this 
Ackniration,  though  neither,  perhaps,  understood  the  full  meaning  of 
those  wonderful  poems.  Of  *  The  Christian  Year,*  George  Fairly  pre- 
ferred the  hymns  for  the  Second  Sunday  after  Christmas  and  the 
Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  They  *  fitted  his  circumstances  best,' 
he  was  wont  to  say. 

One  evening  Harry  had  been  reading  the  latter  to  him,  and  was 
called  away  suddenly  by  some  business.  Miller,  who  was  sitting  be- 
side the  couch,  took  the  book,  and  looking  earnestly  at  it,  said, — 

*  It  *s  uncommon  pretty ;  but,  George,  you  are  the  last  man  I 
should  have  thought  who  would  have  cared  for  such -like.' 

*  Once  upon  a  time  I  shouldn't,'  replied  the  carpenter ;  *  I  hadn't 
time  for  such  toys,  as  I  should  have  called  them.  I  was  like  the  good 
woman  in  the  Holy  Bible,  "  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things."  I 
don't  know  as  I  should  have  ever  given  myself  time  to  think,  if  I 
hadn't  been  forced  to  it,  I  was  so  full  of  my  work  and  of  the  boy,  and 
of  wishing  him  to  get  on  in  the  world.  I  was  always  hearing  how  men 
may  get  on  in  our  country:  folks  would  say,  "There's  So-and-so — 
he  *8  a  great  man  now  ;  his  son 's  in  Parliament ; "  or,  "  There 's  such 
another — he's  rolling  in  riches,  and  he  began  with  only  a  shilling 
in  his  pocket  ;"  and  I  thought,  why  couldn't  I  do  the  like  ?' 

He  paused,  and  gazed  thoughtfully  out  on  the  red  sunset. 

*  But  you  didn't  count  the  cost,'  said  the  cobbler  ;  *  I  always  said 
that  it  doesn't  do  for  us  to  be  always  a-trying  to  pull  ourselves  upwards.' 

'  Except,'  said  the  carpenter,  with  a  sweet  smile — *  except  to  the 
greatest  height  of  all — "  the  crown  of  our  high  calling."  But,  Miller, 
I  can't  and  don't  regret  that  I've  done  my  utmost  to  help  poor  Harry 
to  be  more  than  a  workman.' 

'  No,  to  bo  sure  not,  George,  my  man !  You've  been  the  best  of 
fathers— everybody  says  that  1 ' 

*  You  see  there  is  no  sin  in  striving  upwards,'  continued  George, 
^if  only  we  do  not  risk  our  better  prospects  for  the  earthly  ones 
— and  Harry  was  such  a  clever  lad  !  I  declare  to  you.  Miller,  I  used 
to  forget  I  was  hungry,  often,  when  I  looked  at  him  over  his  books : 
and  see  the  comforts  he  has  brought  me ! ' 

And  the  carpenter  gazed  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure  round  the  room. 

*  I  wish  you  could  have  been  spared  a  few  years  yet,  George,'  said 
the  cobbler,  *  to  see  what  he  will  come  to !  It's  my  opinion  that  Harry 
will  be  a  great  man  yet  1' 

At  this  moment,  Harry  himself  entered,  and,  startled  by  an  unusually 
weary  look  in  his  father's  face,  he  drew  Miller  away. 

*  You  are  tired,  father ! '  he  said,  as  he  took  his  seat  by  the  couch 
when  the  cobbler  was  gone  ;  *  Miller  has  been  talking  too  much,  I  am 
afraid.' 

'  No,  lad ;  and  all  he  says  is  pleasant:  he  tliiniks  you'll  be  a  great 
man  by-and-bye,  Harry.' 

*  Do  you  wish  that  I  should,  father?' 
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*  Not  ms  I  once  did,  my  dear  boy  !  I  hope  yon'll  do  yonr  dnty,  and 
use  yonr  gifts.  But,  Harry,  there's  a  better  *'  upwards.''  Lift  me  up, 
that  I  may  look  at  the  sunset  once  more  ! ' 

Hanr  raised  liim  in  his  arms,  and  he  crazoil  wistfr.llT  at  the  red 
line  of  light  in  the  horizon,  and  the  faint  rosy  tint  still  lingering  OQ 
the  church -tower. 

*  The  old  bell-tower!'  he  said,  dreamily.  *  It  was  all  right — all  in 
mercy,  Harry  !  I  know  it  now.  God  bless  yon,  dear  lad !  I  am  sleepy 
— send  vour  mother  to  me  I' 

Harry  tenderly  replaced  him  on  his  pillow.  The  father  smiled  on 
him  fondly,  whispered  *  Upwards  I '  and  closeil  his  eyes. 

*  Mother,'  said  Harry,  as  at  that  moment  she  entered  the  room, 

*  father's  rery  tired  to-night !     He's  almost  asleep  now.' 

Her  experienced  eye  rested  on  the  pale  face  and  closed  eyes,  and  she 
hnrried  forward.  Her  fear  had  hit  the  truth.  George  Fairly  would 
never  feel  weary  more ! 

•  •••••• 

A  few  words,  and  our  tale  is  done. 

Not  in  vain  had  the  good  father  striven  and  endnred.  Not  in  vain 
had  his  heart  been  bent  and  broken  by  the  blows  of  God's  Hammer  of 
Trial  and  Suffering.  The  reward  came,  though  his  mortal  eyes  did  not 
behold  it.  Harry — a  close  and  diligent  student,  as  well  as  a  skilful 
teacher — reaped  golden  profit  from  hard  hours  of  toil. 

A  few  years  after  poor  Fairly  had  been  gathered  to  his  rest,  Harry 
honourably  gained  the  ^fastersbip  of  the  old  Sunborough  Grammar- 
School,  where  his  early  friend  Mr.  Vyvyan  was  now  Rector. 

There  was  a  good  house  and  large  salary  attached  to  the  situation ; 
and  Harry,  with  honest  pride,  installed  his  poor  mother,  after  all  her 
trials,  in  a  home  such  as  her  dreams  had  never  pictured  to  her.  His 
sisters  were  respectably  married. 

Harry  had  room  for  more  than  his  mother  in  his  spacious  dwelling : 
so  he  furnished  two  cosy  rooms,  and  in  them  he  installed  the  friend  of 
former  times,  now  grown  too  old  to  work.  And  who  may  describe  the 
pride  and  delight  of  !Miller,  when  ho  smoked  his  pipe  in  his  snug  par- 
lour, and  discoursed  to  Harry's  mother  of  her  boy's  success  ? 

*  There's  only  one  drawback,  tiia'oni,'  he  would  say — *  only  one — but 
there  always  is  a  something,  I've  marked,  in  this  life — if  p^x^r  lti»orgo 
could  but  have  seen  it !  But  we  must  submit  to  the  drawback,  and  l>0 
thankful.  Perhaps,  if  the  lad  had  had  his  father,  he  might  have  lH>en 
too  happy,  especially  'VNhen  he  brings  home  his  young  wife,  Miss  Katio 
Dodd;  and  then  he  might  have  forgot  the  need  of  striving  upwards 
beyond  this  world.     So,  no  doubt,  it's  for  the  best  I' 

*  No  doubt,  indeed,  blaster  Miller,'  would  the  widow  reply,  meekly. 

*  It  is  not  for  them  to  murmur  who  owe  so  many  thanks  for  bouutioK^ 
spiritual  and  temporal,  as  we  do  I' 
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FROM   MALACHI   TO   ST.   MATTHEW. 

BY  GEORQE  VENABLES,  S.L.C.,  VICAR  OF  ST.  MATTHEW's,  LEICESTER. 

iNY  of  my  readers  will  remember  the  grand  oratorios  of 
the  grand  composer  Handel,  and  will  recollect  that  one  of 
them  is  entitled  *  Judas  Maccabaene.'*  It  recounts  in  mag- 
nificent strains  many  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  man  and 
his  brothers.  He  is  the  *  conquering  hero '  whose  Yalour 
and  wisdom,  guided  by  Jehovah  in  answer  to  their  *  decent  prayers,* 
produced  that  *  lovely  peace  with  plenty  crowned  *  which  the  nation 
yearned  for;  and  few  men  of  war,  if  any,  more  richly  deserve  the 
admiration  and  grateful  remembrance  of  their  nation  than  he. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jews, 
but  (Daniel,  xi.  44)  *  tidings  .came  to  him  out  of  the  East  and  out  of 
the  North  that  troubled  him,*  for  the  King  of  Armenia  revolted,  and 
the  taxes  were  no  longer  paid  in  Persia,  so  he  committed  the  reduction 
of  the  Jews  to  Lysias,  a  nobleman,  with  orders  to  utterly  extirpate 
them.  He,  with  others,  brought  an  army  of  nigh  50,000  to  Emmaus, 
near  Jerusalem,  and  there  followed  a  host  of  merchants,  who  hoped 
to  buy  the  captives  and  raise  large  sums  of  money  by  them.  Judas 
and  his  brother  had  but  six  thousand  men,  these  he  divided  into  four 
bands  under  his  own  command  and  the  command  of  his  brothers.  He 
led  them  to  Mizpa,  to  offer  up  prayers  to  God,  for  Jerusalem  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  there  in  solemn  fasting  they  implored 
God's  assistance  (1  Mace.  iii. ;  2  Mace,  viii.) 

The  application  of  the  law  (Deut.  xx.  5)  reduced  their  number  to 
8000.  There  is  not  space  to  describe  the  battle,  but  our  readers 
can  readily  consult  the  books  of  Maccabteus  and  of  Josephus  ;  and  it 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  by  a  very  daring  and  singular  counter  strategem, 
Judas  and  his  followers  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Syrians,  and 
large  booty.  Other  valiant  encounters  and  important  successes  fol- 
lowed, and  the  next  year  (b.c.  165}  Lysias  sustained  a  defeat  so  severe 
as  left  Judas  in  possession  of  the  country.  Whereupon  he  proposed 
to  his  followers  that  they  should  go  at  once  to  Jerusalem.  This  they 
did,  but  were  distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  desolation  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, *  for  God's  servants  took  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  it  pitied 
them  to  see  her  in  the  dust.'  Judas  supplied  a  new  altar  of  incense,  a 
new  candlestick  of  gold,  a  new  shewbread  table  covered  with  gold,  a 
new  yeil  between  the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy  place,  and  when  all 
had  been  reverently  and  thoroughly  rectified,  it  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  not  alone  the  restoration  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and 
worship,  but  a  dedication  of  the  altar.  This  took  place  in  the  month 
Cisku,  about  the  time  of  winter.  And  this  dedication  took  place  just 
three  years  and  a  half  after  the  city  and  temple  had  been  profaned  by 
Apollonius  at  the  command  of  Antiochus,  and  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Mattathias,  father  of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  The  festival  was 
niaintaiued  for  eight  days,  in  the  manner  of  the  Passover  and  Feast  of 

•  The  learned  Dean  Prideaux  thus  states  the  origin  of  the  word  Maccabs^us : — 
Jndas  took  as  the  motto  of  his  standard  Exod.  xv.  11:  *Mi  Camo-ka  Baelim 
Jehovah;  i.e.  *  Who  is  like  unto  Thee  among  the  gods,  O  Jehovah?'  But  he 
could  put  only  the  initial  letter  of  each  word  on  the  standard,  which  gave 
*  Maccabif '  and  hence  all  who  fought  under  it  were  called  Maccabees  or  Maccabeans. 
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Tabernacles,  daring  which  time  the  people  set  up  candles  at  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  and  the  festival  was  often  termcMl '  the  feast  of  lights.' 

This  became  a  feast  of  annual  observation  ;  and  our  blessed  Master, 
so  far  from  finding  fault  with  a  Church  festival  on  a  proper  and  not 
superstitious  occasion,  Himself  honoured  the  institution  by  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  and  apparently  taking  part  in  the  solenmities,  as  St.  John 
(x.  22-23)  records.  Much  and  deeply  instructive  history  coUld  be 
written  about  this  period,  but  one  can  only  now  mention  the  bare 
facts  as  landmarks  of  the  Jewish  story  of  this  period.  The  year  after 
the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  and  the  feast  of  dedication,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  died  (b.c.  164)  a  fearful  death,  which  ended  his  career 
while  he  was  hastening  to  *  make  Jerusalem  a  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  Jews,'  for  he  threatened  to  ^  destroy  them  all  to  a  man.'  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Antiochus  Eupater,  who  reigned  about  two 
years,  during  which  time  Judas  Maocabseus  continued  his  glorious 
career,  and  compelled  Lysias  to  terms  of  peace.  Menelaus,  who,  nine 
years  before,  as  was  mentioned,  had  bought  the  high -priesthood  over 
the  head  of  his  brother,  Jason — who  himself  had  bribed  Antiochus  to 
depose  the  good  Onias — ^was  now  cast  headlong  into  a  tower  of  ashes 
and  killed. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  himself 
King  of  Syria  by  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Seleucus,  just  as  his  son,  Demetrius,  took  his  place  at  Borne  as  hostage, 
and  so  had  set  Antiochus  free. 

This  Demetrius  now  (b.c.  162)  returned,  seized  the  kingdom,  and 
put  Lysias  and  Antiochus  Eupater  to  death.  After  many  noble  deeds, 
Judas  Maccabaeus  fell  in  battle  (b.c.  161),  and  was  followed  in  the 
chieftamship  of  the  Jews  by  his  brother,  Jonathan.  He  was  murdered 
(B.C.  144)  by  the  treachery  of  Trypho.  Simon,  another  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  was  chosen  high-priest  and  leader,  and  in  b.o.  143 
Simon  was  acknowledged  as  high-priest  and  prince,  and  the  nation 
may  be  regarded  for  the  moment  as  almost  free  from  foreign  rule,  as 
all  claims  of  tribute  were  relinquished.  Struggles,  however,  soon 
arose,  especially  under  the  high  -priesthood  of  John  Hyrcanus,  son  of 
Simon,  who  ruled  from  135  to  107  b.c.  His  son,  Aristobulus,  succeeded 
hhn  for  about  one  year,  and  on  his  death  his  brother,  Alexander 
Janurus,  ruled  in  Palestine  from  b.c.  106  to  79.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  small  wars  with  his  neighbours  were  frequent,  and 
Ptolemy  Luthyrus,  enraged  at  Alexander  for  secretly  soliciting  the 
aid  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt  (his,  Ptolemy's,  mother),  conmiitted 
fearful  havoc  amongst  the  Jews.  Cleopatra,  however,  assisted  Alex- 
ander against  her  so^i,  and  though  he  had  many  battles  to  encounter, 
Alexander  made  considerable  acquisitions  to  the  Jewish  dominions, 
but  died  b.c  79,  bequeathing  his  rule  to  Alexandra,  his  queen.  Her 
son,  Hyrcanus,  was  high-priest,  and  her  other  son,  Aristobulus,  was  at 
present  passed  by.  She  ruled  with  vigour  for  nine  years,  and  her  son 
Aristobulus  succeeded  her.  Hyrcanus,  however,  was  stirred  up  by 
Antipas,  the  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  attack  Aristobulus,  who 
did  so,  but  the  latter  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter  that  the  Jews  next  fell  beneath  their  mighty  rule. 
Otherwise,  owing  to  the  prowess  and  sincerity  of  the  Maocabeans,  the 
Jews  had  almost,  or  quite,  regained  their  freedom  once  more. 
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A  CLERICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY, 

fOBERT  WALKER,  the  *  Priest  of  the  Lakes,'  though  he 
lived  an  obscure  life,  yet  has  not  been  wholly  unnoticed, 
nevertheless,  probably  few  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  of 
his  name.  In  the  Christian  Remembrancer  of  1 819  appeared 
a  sketch  of  him  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  R.  Bamford. 
Dr.  Parkinson,  Principal  of  St.  Bees,  in  a  work  entitled  The  Old  Church 
Porch  J  gives  us  many  of  the  following  particulars  in  his  preface  ;  and 
lastly,  though  not  least,  Wordsworth,  in  his  Excursion  (Book  vii.),  and 
in  the  notes  to  his  sonnet  on  the  River  Duddon,  refers  to  his  life  and 
labours  in  terms  of  high  praise. 

Though  Robert  Walker  is  a  type  of  clergyman  that  will  appear 
strange  to  many  in  the  present  day,  his  life  will  prove,  in  spite 
of  Macaulay's  unfavourable  sketch  of  the  clergy  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  that  men  of  the  pattern  of  Chaucer's  and  Herbert's  *  Country 
Parsone '  were  not  even  then  entirely  extinct ;  but  that,  in  remote 
places,  the  Church  system  was  fairly  and  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
bore  fruit  abundantly.  Thus,  at  Garstang  Church  Town,  an  agricul- 
tural township,  we  find,  in  1723,  services  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saints'  days :  on  Good  Friday  the  Sacrament  administered  to  236 
communicants.  On  one  Easter  Day  there  were  285,  on  another  656 
communicants.*  On  Sundays  an  average  of  100  was  the  rule  in  this 
obscure  village,  besides  private  administrations  to  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  and  numerous  and  frequent  services  during  the  Holy  Week : 
the  rector  non-resident  too,  and  the  whole  served  by  one  curate  with 
occasional  assistance  !  • 

The  pastor  of  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village^  *  passing  rich  on  forty 
pounds  a-year,'  faithfully  pictures  to  us  our  village  priest,  though  it 
does  not  appear  his  income  reached  that  modest  sum  at  any  period  of 
his  clerical  career.  Robert  Walker  was  born  in  1709,  at  Seathwaite. 
His  elder  brother  inherited  the  few  patrimonial  acres.  He,  being  a 
sickly  child,  was  '  bred  a  scholar,'  and  became  schoolmaster  at  Lowes- 
water.  Ordained  priest  somewhat  later,  he  was  offered  his  choice  of 
two  curacies,  both  valued  at  five  pounds  per  annum !  His  wife  was  a 
household  servant,  though  of  birth  equal  to  his  own.  Modest,  virtuous, 
and  frugal,  she  proved  to  him  a  worthy  helpmate.  In  1735  we  find 
him  described,  in  a  letter  to  the  Annual  Register  for  1760,  as  sitting  at 
the  head  of  his  table,  *  dressed  in  a  coarse  blue  frock,  with  a  checked 
shirt,  a  leathern  strap  for  a  stock,  a  coarse  apron  round  his  waist,  and 
wooden  shoes ;  a  child  on  his  knee,  and  other  children  round  him  all 
occupied  in  spinning  wool,'  which,  when  spun,  he  would  lay  on  his 
shoulders  and  carry  to  market.  His  clothes,  and  those  of  all  his 
household,  were  made  and  spun  by  their  own  hands.  Their  fuel  was 
peat,  which  they  gathered  from  the  hill-side.  Their  lights  were  nishes 
dipped  in  fat.  Tallow  candles  were  kept  to  honour  the  Church  festivals. 
Tea  was  a  luxury  in  which  Robert  Walker  never  indulged  himself. 
Their  food  was  oatmeal  bread,  milk,  and  cheese,  and  meat  once  a-week. 
In  the  winter,  an  ox  salted  down  seems  to  have  furnished  forth  their 

*  These  numbers  seom  almost  incredible,  but  they  are  extracted  from  the 
diary  kept  by  the  curate  himself,  whjch  contains  a  simple  record  of  his  amazing 
labours. 
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table,  while  the  hide  secured  shoes  to  the  household.  Yet  he  exercised 
a  constant  and  nnfailing  hospitality  to  his  parishioners.  Every  Sunday 
messes  of  broth  were  served  for  those  who  came  to  church  from  a  dis- 
tance, which  required  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  week^s  fresh  meat.  Eight 
hours  in  each  day  were  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  school,  or  raiher 
chapel,  as  there  was  no  other  building.  He  sat  within  the  altar  rails 
spinning  his  wheel  all  the  time.  A  curious,  primitive  spectacle  the 
whole  scene  must  have  presented,  had  there  been  any  to  witaiess  it. 
'His  payment  was  chiefly  in  the  willing  help  rendered  him  by  his 
scholars,  who  dug,  reaped,  and  otherwise  assisted  him  in  his  agricul- 
tural toil. 

Before  he  married,  his  great  poverty  obliged  him  to  live  in  turn 
with  his  parishioners  week  and  week  about.  This  was  at  Butter- 
mere.  In  return,  he  assisted  them  on  their  farmsteads,  shearing, 
making  hay,  spinning  wool,  teaching  their  sons  in  the  daytime,  serving 
his  church  twice  on  Sundays,  and  devoting  his  evening  to  reading  and 
study,  and  to  making  his  own  shoes  and  stockings.  He  was  also 
scrivener,  will-maker,  and  lawyer  to  his  neighbours,  for  which  services 
he  received  payment.  He  tilled  his  garden  and  two  or  three  acres  of 
moorland  with  his  own  hands,  disdaining  no  method  of  keeping  himself 
and  his  family  honestly.  The  money  Uius  laid  by  was  liberty  spent 
on  the  education  of  his  children.  One  of  his  sons  was  afterwards  in 
Holy  Orders,  and  one  was  bred  up  a  tanner.  His  annual  income  was 
about  17/.  10a.  a-year.  His  wife's  modest  portion  of  40/.  was  carefully 
invested  and  never  spent.  He  refused  to  take  a  better  preferment  when 
offered  him,  for  fear  of  being  or  seeming  covetous.  Yet  he  saved  money, 
and  left  upwards  of  2000/.  behind  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  eight 
children,  chiefly  gained  by  the  labours  of  his  hands.  *  Though  nothing,' 
says  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  ^  in  other  circumstances 
could  justify  a  clergyman  becoming  the  manual  hireling  of  his  people; 
yet  his  ardour,  and  application,  and  dignified  humility,  while  it  screened 
him  from  contempt,  at  the  same  time  procured  him  honour  and  respect.* 

Nor,  indeed,  was  he  a  mere  hind.  His  written  sermons  ^  were  cor- 
rect, simple,  animated ;'  and  he  enforced  them  by  the  integrity  of  his 
life  and  actions.  His  parishioners  loved  and  respected  their  *  homely 
priest.'  Nor  was  his  wife  an  unworthy  partner  of  such  a  man.  *  She 
was  good  to  the  poor,  she  was  good  to  everything,'  said  one  who 
knew  her  well.  It  must  have  been  a  primitive  place  indeed.  '  At 
Seathwaite,'  said  his  wife,  '  there  are  no  woods,  no  roads,  no  meadows, 
and  no  neighbours.'  When  she  died  (1800),  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
she  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  her  daughters  and  her  husband,  then 
almost  blind  from  his  great  age,  tenderly  lamented  and  bitterly 
mourned  by  her  venerable  partner,  who  could  never  afterwards  pass  her 
grave  without  tears  in  his  blind  eyes,  or  without  his  voice  failing  as 
he  touched  the  vacant  chair  she  had  occupied  beside  him  for  so  many 
years.  Robert  Walker  died  in  180*2,  aged  ninety-three  years,  loved, 
respected,  and  revered.  *  To  see  him  was  to  think  one  of  the  beloved 
Apostles  had  returned  to  life  again,  to  show  forth  in  that  secluded  vale 
the  beauty  of  holiness.' 

Another  letter  in  the  Annual  Register,  1766,  speaks  of  *  his  candour 
and  meekness,  his  sober,  chaste,  and  virtuous  conversation,  his  sound- 
ness in  principle  and  practice — an  honour  to  his  country  and  an 
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ornament  to  his  professsion.  The  plainness  of  his  dress,  the  sanctity 
of  his  manners,  the  simplicity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
expression,  have  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  pure  practice  of  primitive 
Christianity.*  , 

We  are  also  told  of  his  tender  and  beneficent  charity  to  strangers 
and  travellers  ;  his  unwearied  industry,  temperance,  and  soberness ;  and 
of  the  bright  light  of  a  pure  life  which  burnt  in  this  lonely  habitation  : 
*  in  all  things  showing  himself  a  pattern  of  good  works/  For  sixty- 
seven  years  he  laboured  thus,  ere  he  departed  to  his  well-earned  rest. 
Many  of  his  descendants  still  survive,  and  the  honour  and  reverence  in 
which  they  hold  the  name  of  Robert  Walker  forms  perhaps  the  best 
testimony  to  his  abiding  worth.  0.  S.  T.  D. 

ITJDLAHKS  is  the  name  given  to  the  poor  folk  who  haunt 
the  slimy  banks  of  the  Thames  from  Yauxhall  Bridge 
down  to  Woolwich,  and  gain  a  scanty  livelihood  by  picking 
up  scraps  of  coal  and  wood,  bits  of  old  iron,  rope,  bones, 
or  copper  nails,  that  are  washed  up  by  the  tide,  or  dropped 
from  the  ships  while  lying  or  repairing  along  shore. 

The  mudlarks  generally  live  in  some  court  or  alley  near  the  river, 
and  as  the  tide  recedes,  crowds  of  boys  and  girls,  some  old  men  and 
many  infirm  and  aged  women,  may  be  seen  wading  into  the  water  and 
groping  among  the  mud  for  anything  that  is  worCh  putting  into  the 
old  basket  or  the  battered  tin  kettle  which  each  carries ;  copper  nails 
are  the  most  valuable  of  the  articles  they  find,  and  these  they  sell  at 
the  rate  of  fourpence  a  pound ;  the  scrap-coal  they  sell  to  the  poor  folk 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  rag-shops  give  them  a  penny  for  five 
pounds  of  iron,  a  penny  for  three  pounds  of  bones,  a  halfpenny  a  pound 
for  rope  if  wet,  and  three-farthings  if  dry.  In  this  way  the  poor 
mudlarks  earn  about  threepence  a-day.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they 
are  clad  in  rags,  for  they  are  scarcely  half-covered  by  the  tattered 
miscellaneous  fragments  that  serve  them  for  clothing — their  bodies  are 
grimed  with  the  foul  soil  of  the  river,  and  their  rags  are  stiffened 
up  like  boards  with  dirt  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  the  best  authority  on  the  London  poor,  says  that  the 
mudlarks  are  the  most  deplorable  of  all  the  forlorn  folk  that  he  has 
met.  Even  the  boys  and  girls  are  dull  and  stupid ;  they  pass  and  re* 
pass,  as  they  plash  their  way  through  the  mire,  but  seldom  speak  or 
notice  each  other,  as  with  a  stolid  look  of  wretchedness  they  slouch 
along,  stooping  and  peering  into  the  mud,  eager  to  add  to  their  store 
of  odds-and-ends. 

Mr.  Mayhew  calculates  that  there  are  550  mudlarks  on  the  Thames 
shores,  and  that  they  pick  up  *  unconsidered  trifles  *  of  the  annual  value 
of  2000Z. 

These  poor  children  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  ill-clad.  Some 
of  them  go  to  Bagged  Schools  in  winter,  not  so  much  from  any  desire 
to  learn,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth,  and  because  their  companions 
go.     Of  religion  most  of  them  know  nothing. 

It  is  truly  grievous  to  think  of  children  growing  up  in  such  absolute 
heathenism  in  the  metropolis  of  Christian   England,  and  we  must 
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honour,  and  ejmpattiiBe,  with  those  zealous  teachers,  who  fur  Christ's 
sake  give  themselves  up  to  the  discoaraging  work  of  seeking  to  gather 
these  hapless  children  into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.     May  the 


number  of  such  home  missionaries  be  iDcreased*an  handred-fold,  and 
may  their  hearts  be  cheered  bj  findiog  some  spiritiul  Jewels,  even  amid 
this  mnd  and  drift  of  bomanity  I 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  THE  HABYEST  OF  A  QUIET  BTE.' 

jHE  practice  of  profane  swearing  in  common  conyersation 
may  be  said  to  have  died  out  of  polite  society.  Those, 
even,  who  care  not  for  the  anger  of  God  pay  deference  in 
this  to  the  opinion  of  the  world;  and  the  epithet '  ungentle- 
manly,'  checks  those  whom  it  would  little  trouble  to  stig- 
matise as  *  ungodly.' 

There  is,  however,  a  common  kind  of  swearing  which  many  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  spoken  of  as  swearing  at  all.  (Just  as  men  have 
inyented  a  kind  of  diluted  cursing,  cursing  being,  mark  you,  a  dis- 
tinct thing  from  profane  swearing,  of  which  latter  the  charactenstic  is 
that  it,  expressly  or  by  implication,  takes  God's  name  in  vain :  though 
this,  aEBO,  is  impliedly  done  in  ciirsingj  for  who  can '  damn '  but  God  ? 
And  what  is  the  nominative  to  all  those  verbs  of  imprecation  ?  *  Con- 
found it ! '  men  say,  however ;  '  Blow  it  I'  Hang  it ! '  &c. ;  and  these  I 
call  mitigated  imprecations.)  But,  now,  as  to  the  masked  swearing  of 
which  I  began  to  speak.  I  allude  to  the  use  in  common  conversation 
of  other  names  than  that  of  God,  as  a  kind  of  compromise  with  the 
command  not  to  take  His  Name  in  vain.  This  is  but,  so  to  speak,  a 
more  cowardly  way  of  breaking  the  Third  Commandment.  The  French, 
with  a  more  daring  profanity,  intersperse  their  common  talk  with  God's 
awful  Name ;  using  it,  in  fact,  as  a  mere  interjection.  I  thank  God 
that  this  is  not  the  practice  among  us!  StiU  I  say,  that  we  may 
detect  among  ourselves  a  hankering  after  this  sin;  and  a  poor  evasion 
of  its  more  open  impiety,  in  the  common  practice  of  using — instead 
and  in  place  of  the  sacred  Name — the  names  of  Heathen  deities,  of 
England's  patron  Saint,  and,  still  worse,  the  name  of  the  Devil  him- 
self,— this,  again,  under  various  disguises,  some  of  them  ludicrous,  all 
of  them  evil.  (*  The  Deuce,'  *  Old  Nick,'  '  Old  Harry.'  You  may 
laugh;  but  consider,  and  perhaps  upon  calm  thought  idle  laughter 
may  die.)  These,  I  say,  are  often  used  as  mere  interjections,  with,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  what  meaning  at  all. 

And  now  does  my  reader  say  that  it  is  drawing  matters  too  finely  to 
attribute  harm  to  such  shifting  evasions  of  the  Name  of  Grod  ?  as  these 
no  doubt  originally  are.  Nay,  then,  let  us  listen  to  One  who  never 
spoke  idly,  nor  lightly,  nor  in  vain.  The  Lord  Jesus  Himself  thought 
the  matter  of  enough  importance  to  call  forth  His  solemn  denunciation 
of  this  sin.  Neither  by  Heaven,  nor  by  the  Earth,  n6r  by  Jerusalem, 
Ror  by  the  head,  might  men  swear.  For  all  belonged  to  God,  and  ever*/ 
oath  implied  His  Name. 

And,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  or  further  subtle  evasion, 
this  command  is  plainly  summed  up,  *  Swear  no*  at  all.'  And,  lest 
any  should  yet  deny  that  common  conventional  oaths  were  forbidden, 
we  have  the  rule  for  everyday  conversation  :  *  Let  your  communication 
be  Yea,  yea,  Nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil.' 
Can  any  rule  be  clearer  ? 

But  if  any  plead  the  very  idleness   and  unmeaningness  of  tfiese 
expressions  as  their  excuse,  how  solemnly  and  aptly  do  the  answering 
words  fall  in  :  *  For  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give 
account  in  the  Day  of  Judgment.^ 
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Cai  ami  Cmdt:^ 


tria*  vb<^  <>>i  is  serir'^r  in  eirafsi  r 

*  

Tbf  -  Iil«  Word?  Box.  Wl:*!  o:  :r-if,  :;  't.-t:  ^vi  •  WriU  wb^t 
that  I  rE'=>?!E.ber  uhare  -ore.  is  a  ftrrDcn, :  r;  ->i\i  :ho  *K"^Te  nuittM'iq^ 

thai  :i  hmd  formtd  the  srir-iect  of  vvsmrerstti^.n  «ni*Mic  »»♦  T^vftnjf 
itVi  yws  gciins:  T:p  to  Leu  ion  bj  the  indn.  ar:-i  ibjt  oi><*  jrtni>T\ir  tb«n  >*i 
declared  himself  so  cosTincfd  of  the  truth  Jksi  iinrv>rttT>«  »vf  what 
had  been  said.  th£t  be  had  detenninec.  be  anno^niKyvi.  to  k<^p  aa 
•  lile  Words  '  B-ix  ia  bis  room,  and  to  p-er^naie  his  pacsts  to  a^n^o^  to 
%  nne  Jipyn.  everr  word  wbicb  came  under  the  aK-^re  oens\:rft.  *  By 
jTTe :  •  and  •  Bt  Jineo  :'  and  *  Bt  Geonre :  The  IVt^co  : '  and  the  lik*. 
all  were  thenceforth  to  be  condemned,  and  c:>r..ioned  with  a  tin^. 

Ah.  weD,  it  ia  pleHoag  to  bear  of  even  anr  result  of  good  from  our 
ofien  seemingly  abortiTe  sennons.  How  many  $pinnin|t  balK  ajt  w« 
cannonade  the  Deril's  fcvts,  seem  to  £dl  down  flattened  and  n$ele«»l 
Perhaps  tkey  Ufosmed  die  ffioamrir ;  bnt^  if  so.  we  do  not  »^  it ;  ami  we 
work  on  sdll  in  Hudiy  not  asking  for  sights  but  cbeeved  if  a  glim{v^ 
c  f  enconngoMBt  be  gircn  ns,  neTertbeless  a  little  »idly  anxious  as 
to  the  dontiao  of  the  efifect  of  oar  fire.  Will  the  Enemy  repair  bia 
f  ^rtificatioiis,  peib^n  snbetitating  the  dull,  nnim|«essible  Tt«i$tance  of 
an  eartliworky  of  a  heart  babit-deadened  and  OTer-fanuliar  with  our 
mif^siles,  for  the  more  impressioiiable  masoniy  which  crackoil  and  gare 
before  an  impetoooe  dischaige? 

How  is  it  with  that '  Idle  Words  *  Box  ?  Is  it  sbelred  long  ago  ? 
or  is  it  still  qniedj  and  simply  working  on,  helping  to  keep  the  beaten 
path  of  oommoo  oonTersation  free  from  idle  or  noxioas  weeds  ?  \Mio 
can  tell  ? 

^as^  anlr  OTrelitt 

BT  JOHH  ADAHSy  M.A.,  VIOAR  OF  STOCK  CIIOSS,  BRRKS. 

[Y  is  it  that  there  is  snch  a  great  diflforence  botwuH^n  the 
oondition  of  Sharp's  family,  and  that  of  bis  noxt-dix^r 
neighbonr,  John  Slsck  ?  They  are  lx)th  steady  and  tem- 
perate men  ;  they  are  both  in  constant  work,  at  tiftiH^n 
shillings  a-week;  they  have  l>oth  the  same  nunibor  of 
(live-branches  round  about  their  table.  But,  nerertholoss,  there  is  this 
wide  contrast  between  them;  Sharp  is  always  comfortably  and  reupwt- 
j;l)'y  dressed,  while  Slack  has  a  hat  like  that  of  a  broken-down  Irishman, 
aii'l  is  generally  out  at  the  elbows.  !Mrs.  iSharp  and  her  children  an»  as 
neat  and  complete  in  their  attire  as  any  one  can  wish ;  but  Mrs.  Slack  has 
a  worn-out  and  destitute  look,  and  the  juvenile  Slacks  are  obli-^od  very 
often  to  dispense  with  stockings,  and  certain  inner  garments.  How  is 
this  difference  to  be  accounted  for?  Walk  with  them  to  the  village 
shop,  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  you  will  see. 

*  How  do  you  do,  3^Ir.  Sharp  ? '  says  rop|>er,  the  grocer.     *  Very 
glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Sharp.   What  can  1  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying 
you  with?' 
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Thereupon,  Sharp  selects  sundry  articles  for  next  week's  consump- 
tion,  taking  care  that  they  are  fair  in  price,  and  good  in  quality,  pays 
the  money  for  them,  and  trots  merrily  home.  , 

'  Well,  Slack,'  growls  the  same  shopkeeper,  an  hour  afterwards,  as 
the  poor  fellow  sheepishly  comes  up  to  the  coouter  ;  '  1  hope  you  intend 
to  square  up  to-night.' 

'  Very  BOrrj,'  rejoins  Slack,  '  times  are  uncommonly  hard,  bat  here 
is  ten  shillings  towards  the  debt.' 

'  Ten  shillings  ! '  sajs  Pepper,  contemptuously, '  why,  you  owe  me, 
sir,  ten  times  that  amount,  and  for  twelve  months  past  your  debt  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  This  won't  do !   I  shall  be  obliged  to  County- 


Court  jou  I '  And  then,  after  a  terrible  panse,  he  adds,  somewhat 
relcntdngly,  but  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head ;  '  If  I  thought 
yoQ  ever  carried  money  to  any  other  shop,  I  would  sell  yon  np  at  once.' 
Thereupon,  Slack  proceeds  to  ask  for  the  usual  weekly  supplies  of 
tea,  sugar,  bacon,  &c.,  never  daring  to  make  any  remark  about  price  or 
quality ;  and  Mr.  Pepper,  knowing  that  he  should  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  payment,  and  that  be  was  running  a  risk  of  never  being  paid 
at  alt,  charges  poor  Slack  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  more  than  he  had 
charged  Sharp  for  similar  articles,  an  hour  before, 
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That  evening,  as  Slack  and  his  wife  were  at  supper,  they  waxed 
very  savage  in  their  abuse  of  Pepper,  the  grocer. 

*  Such  tea  ! '  said  Mrs.  Slack,  <  it  has  neither  taste  nor  colour.  Such 
sugar,  too  I  why,  it  chokes  me  to  drink  it !  And  then,  as  to  the  bacon, 
you  must  have  been  an  idiot,  Tom,  for  buying  it.  Don't  you  see  that  it 
is  the  flabby  remains  of  a  rusty  old  flitch,  and  hardly  fit  for  a  dog  ?  * 

*■  He  deserves  to  be  shown  up,*  added  Tom.  *  It  is  too  bad  that  such 
old  customers  as  we  are  should  be  served  with  such  rubbish.  But 
this  is  the  way  in  which  we  poor  folks  are  always  treated.' 

Little  did  Pepper  suppose  that  evening,  whilst  he  sat  poring  de- 
spondingly  over  his  ledger  in  the  little  back  room  adjoining  his  shop, 
that  he  was  being  thus  denounced  by  the  Slacks  and  a  dozen  other 
villagers  of  the  same  stamp,  as  a  greedy,  unfeeling,  miserly  cheat.  In 
his  own  opinion,  he,  the  grocer,  was  the  injured  man,  and  his  dissatis- 
fled  customers  the  cheats.  And  certainly,  as  he  turned  over  the  pages 
of  his  ledger,  and  read  out  to  his  indignant  wife  a  long  list  of  old 
debts,  which,  though  separately  of  smidl  amount,  were  collectively 
large  enough  to  swamp  him,  there  was  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  was  right  in  his  opinion.  Moreover,  he  was  somewhat  ruffled  by 
annoyance  from  another  quarter.  Mr.  Cash,  the  disagreeable  agent  of 
the  wholesale  dealer,  had  just  called  on  him  for  payment  of  his  month's 
account,  and  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  till  to  meet  it.  As 
an  excuse  for  paying  only  half  the  amount.  Pepper  had  pleaded  his 
inability  to  get  the  money  due  from  his  customers ;  but  the  hard- 
hearted agent  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  such  a  plea.  What 
had  he  to  do  with  Pepper's  customers  I  He  wouldn't  hear  their 
names,  or  look  at  their  accounts.  It  was  with  him,  John  Pepper,  that 
he  dealt,  and  not  with  them ;  and  the  bill  must  be  paid  at  once :  how 
else  could  he  meet  the  demands  of  his  own  creditors  ?  And  so  poor 
Pepper  was  obliged  not  only  to  empty  his  till,  but  to  lay  hands  upon 
a  small  sum  which  he  had  laid  by  in  his  money-box  for  his  children's 
schooling,  and  to  borrow  another  small  sum  from  a  neighbour,  in  order 
that  he  might  raise  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Mr.  Cash's  man. 

*  This  credit  system  will  be  the  ruin  of  us,'  Pepper  muttered,  as  he 
closed  the  ledger  with  a  bang,  and  pushed  it  from  him.  '  Here  are 
we  supplying  dozens  of  beggarly  customers  with  groceries,  and  not 
getting  payment  for  half  that  we  sell.  I  can't  treat  them  as  Cash 
treats  me,  because  they  are  penniless,  and  if  I  seized  their  goods  I 
should  be  abused  by  everybody,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  my  business. 
Something,  however,  must  be  done  ! ' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,'  echoed  Mrs.  Pepper,  *  something  must  be  done  I 
and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  must  be  :  we  must  buy  cheaper  goods,  and 
increase  our  prices  whenever  we  can  do  so  without  losing  custom.* 

Now,  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepper  had  limited  the  application  of  this 
discipline  to  the  Slacks,  and  such-like  customers,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  outrageously  wicked  ;  but,  unhappily,  they  *  tried  it  on,'  to  use 
their  own  phrase,  with  many  others.  Thus,  when  Job  Blunt  came  for 
his  weekly  supplies,  he  was  punished  as  though  he  were  as  bad  as  the 
Slacks,  albeit  he  was  never  more  than  a  fortnight  deep  in  the  ledger. 
What  a  wiseacre  Job  must  have  been  to  endure  such  treatment !  Why 
on  earth  did  he  not  stint  himself  for  a  month,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  close  his  account  with  the  Peppers,  and  be  free  to  go  to  some 
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other  shop  !  Alas,  there  are  many  Job  Bhmts  in  every  village,  honest, 
patient  men,  who  seem  to  have  no  more  ability  to  manage  properly^ 
their  scanty  earnings  than  mere  children  !  They  keep  no  accounts, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  save  for  a  rainy  day.  A  spare  penny  seems 
to  bum  in  their  pockets,  and  is  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
only  calculation  they  ever  make  is,  how  they  can  best  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  whether  this  week's  earnings  will  pay  last  week's  bills. 
Any  niggardly  employer  or  over-reaching  shopkeeper  may  grind  them 
down  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  though  they  writhe  and  groan, 
they  never  have  sense  and  courage  enough  to  struggle  out  of  their 
misery.  Such  persons  remind  one  of  certain  foolish  birds,  from  the 
nests  of  which  a  soft  down  called  Eider-down  is  obtained.  Boatmen 
resort  to  the  rocky  shores  where  those  birds  hatch  their  young,  just 
after  they  have  made  their  nests,  and  plunder  the  precious  down  with 
which  they  are  lined.  Strange  to  say,  the  birds  stick  to  their  nests, 
and  contrive  to  line  them  afresh  as  long  as  they  have  any  down  left  on 
their  bodies,  and  of  course  the  robbers  continue  to  steal  it.  One  would 
have  thought  that  after  the  first  or  second  repetition  of  this  process, 
the  silly  creatures  would  betake  themselves  to  a  place  of  greater  secu- 
rity;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  merely  scream  and  cackle  at  their 
loss.  Job  Blunt  and  his  wife  were  as  short-sighted  as  two  Eider- 
ducks.  They  knew  that  Pepper  was  ileecing  them ;  and  if  they  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  reflect  for  a  moment  they  might  have  known  how 
to  escape  from  his  exaction,  but  they  only  growled  and  let  it  go  on. 

There  were,  howeve;*,  other  people  to  blame  besides  the  Peppers 
for  the  fleecing  of  Job  Blunt.  The  Slacks  were  just  as  guilty  as 
they ;  for  the  imposition  was  practised  to  compensate  for  their  slow 
payment,  and  the  bad  debts  of  such  as  they.  What  the  Peppers  lost 
by  one  customer  they  thought  it  only  fair  play  in  business  to  gain,  if 
they  could,  by  any  other.  And  so,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slack,  you  are  not 
only  saddling  yourselves  with  a  heavy  burden  by  living  in  debt,  but, 
what  is  far  worse,  you  are  adding  to  the  burdens  of  your  neighbours. 
If  you,  and  such -like  customers,  would  only  pay  ready  money,  the 
whole  village  would  be  the  better  for  it ;  for  then  Pepper's  business 
would  flourish,  his  prices  would  come  down,  his  shop-goods  would 
improve,  and  many  families  besides  your  qwn  would  consequently  be 
better  clothed  and  better  fed. 


5ri)e  dframerfs  of  our  (ttommon  iPrager. 

BY   W.    BATRD,    M.A.    VICAR   OF    HOMERTON, 

|F  the  hopes  of  the  Puritan  party  had  risen  high  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should 
have  exi)ected  that  Charles  II.  on  his  Restoration  should 
view  them  with  a  favourable  eye.  In  the  declaration  from 
Breda  (May  1st,  ICGO)  the  King  had  promised  toleration, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  refer  any  questions  which  might  arise  to  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament.  A  deputation  of  leading  Nonconformists, 
among  whom  were  Reynolds  and  Calamy,  went  to  meet  the  King  at 
the  Hague,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  further  concessions  from  him. 
Charles  received  them  kindly  ;  but  when  they  complained  of  the  RoyaL 
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Chaplains  wearing  the  surplice,  he  plainly  told  them  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  tolerate  differences  in  others  unless  he  were  allowed  liberty  to 
worship  God  in  the  manner  to  which  he  had  always  been  accustomed.* 
The  Puritans  continued  their  efforts  after  the  King's  return  to 
England.  A  special  petition  was  presented  by  Parliament  asking  the 
King  to  convene  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  so  as  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at 
some  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue.  This  Assembly  was  con- 
vened by  Royal  Warrant  on  March  25th,  1661,  and  is  known  as  the 
*  Savoy  Conference,'  from  its  meetings  being  held  in  the  Bishop  of 
London's  lodgings  in  the  Savoy.  Twelve  Bishops  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  twelve  Presbyterian  divines 
to  state  their  objections  and  obtain  such  modifications  in  the  Prayer- 
book  as  might  conduce  to  uniformity  of  worship.f  Nine  assessors 
were  appointed  on  either  side.  The  terms  of  the  Commission  were 
sufficiently  broad  and  comprehensive.  Tlie  object  of  the  Conference 
was  *  to  advise  upon  and  review  the  Book  x)f  Common  Prayer,  com- 
paring the  same  with  the  most  ancient  Liturgies  which  have  been 
used  in  the  Church  in  the  primitive  and  purest  times.'  The  divines 
assembled  were  empowered  *  to  make  reasonable  and  necessary  altera- 
tions, corrections,  and  amendments  therein  ....  for  the  giving 
satisfaction  to  tender  consciences,  and  the  restoring  and  continuance 
of  peace  and  amity  in  the  Churches  under  the  King's  protection  and 
government.'  It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  with  men  of  such  high 
character  engaged  on  either  side,  some  mutual  concessions,  tending  to 
peace  and  unity,  would  have  been  finally  made.  On  the  one  side  were 
men  like  Gilbert  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London;  John  Cosin,  bishop  of 
Durham ;  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln ; — on  the  other,  Edward 
Reynolds,!  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Richard  Baxter,  Edmund  Calamy, 
and  Thomas  Manton.  '  The  failure  of  that  attempt  is  among  the  most 
lamentable  events  in  English  religious  history.  And  yet,  if  one  would 
calmly  and  dispassionately  review  the  respective  positions  of  either 
party,  and  the  sentiments  with  which  they  met  together,  we  may  find 
much  cause  to  doubt  whether  any  concessions  whatever  could  at  that 
time  have  effected  the  desired  object — certainly  none  which  should 

*  '  He  added,  that  "  though  he  was  bound  for  the  present  to  tolerate  much 
disorder  and  indecency  in  the  exercise  of  God's  worship,  he  would  never  in  the 
least  degree,  by  his  own  practice,  discountenance  the  good  old  order  of  the 
Church  in  which  he  had  been  bred."' — CIjABEVDOv,  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 

f  The  preamble  of  the  Royal  Commission  ran  thus — it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  •ur  readers — *  Charles  II.  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c  to  our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  ^ccf/)terf,  Archbishop  of  York ; 
the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Gilbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ;  Jo/in,  Bishop  of 
Durham;  John^  Bishop  of  Rochester;  Humphrey,  Bishop  of  Sarum;  George, 
Bishop  of  Worcester ;  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough; Brian,  Bishop  of  Chester;  Richard,  Bishop  of  Carlisle;  Edward, 
Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  to  our  trusty  and  well-beloved,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Tuk- 
ney,  D.D. ;  John  Conans,  b.D. ;  William  Spurstow,  D.D. ;  John  Wallis,  D.D.; 
Thomas  Manton,  D.D.;  Edmund  Calamy,  D.D.;  Richard  Baxter,  Clerk,'  ifirc. 
These  are  the  names  of  the  principal  Commissioners,  and  after  them  follows  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  assessors  on  either  side. 

{  Reynolds  occupied  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  There  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity ;  but,  though  a  strong  Presbyterian,  he  had  been 
induced  to  accept  the  Bishoprio  of  Norwich,  to  which  he  had  been  consecrated 
in  January  1661.  Baxter  refosed  the  see  of  Hereford ;  Calamy,  that  of  Lichfield ; 
and  Manton,  the  Deanery  of  Eochester. 
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have  left  the  Prayer-book  in  any  respect  what  it  now  is  or  what  our 
Reformers  intended  it  to  be.'*  As  we  trace  the  lives  and  opinions  of 
those  who  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  how  far  peace 
would  have  been  possible.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  a  short 
account  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Bishops  present  at  the 
Conference. 

Eobert  Sanderson  was  bom  at  Sheffield,t  Sept.  19th,  1587.'  He 
was  educated  at  Rotherham  Grammar  School,  and  went  to  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  May,  1606,  he  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  College;  in  1618  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Wibberton,  in  Lincolnshire,  but  resigned  it  on  account  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  place.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rectory 
of  Boothby  Pannell,  in  the  same  county,  which  he  held  for  more  than 
forty  years,  living  a  life  of  great  retirement.  Walton  tells  us  many 
pleasing  stories  of  his  ministrations  as  a  country  parson.  Laud  first 
drew  him  out  of  his  obscurity,  and  in  1631  he  was  appointed  onex)f 
the  King's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  During  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth Sanderson  suffered  greatly.  He  was  ejected  from  the  Divinity 
Chair  at  Oxford  ;  and  although  he  was  prepared  to  make  some  con- 
cessions, «.  g.  not  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  its  entirety,  he 
was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  peace  in  his  seclusion  at  Boothby  Pannell. 
At  the  Restoration  Sanderson  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Sheldon  to 
the  KiKg  for  the  See  of  Lincoln.  After  knowing  his  persecutions, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  part  he  took  as  a  moderator 
in  the  Savoy  Conference. 

©n  laitring  a  ®ne=eBeIr  l^oung  JEare. 

A  REFLECTION. 

[HIS  mare,  whom,  from  her  misfortune,  we  have  named 
Monops,  had  the  ill-luck  to  put  out  her  right  eye  when 
a  foal,  by  running  violently  against  a  furze-hedge  in  a 
straw-yard,  where  she  had  been  ill-advisedly  confined 
along  with  older  animals  than  herself.  ,She  makes  me, 
nevertheless,  a  very  tolerable  hackney,  though  a  somewhat  dangerous 
one  to  ride,  as  she  is  continually  shying  at  things  presented  partially 
to  her  as  she  goes  along  the  road.  •  Her  manner  is  different  to  that  of 
horses  with  a  simply  imperfect  vision,  as  she  has  an  awkward  trick  of 
whisking  clean  round  in  a  moment  in  order  to  present  the  left  eye,  by 
which  alone  she  sees  at  all,  to  the  object  that  has  startled  her. 

In  passing  carts  and  carriages,  also,  on  the  off-side,  she  will  draw 
80  close  to  them  as  to  incur  an  imminent  risk  of  being  run  against ; 
while  at  other  times  she  will  all  but  throw  herself  and  rider  into  the 
ditch  opposite,  in  avoiding  some  sudden  and  causeless  terror  from  the 
near  side.  To  such  an  extent  does  she  carry  these  serious  defects,  that 
I  was  fain  to-day  to  wish  she  had  put  out  both  her  eyes  while  she 
was  about  it,  as  I  doubt  not  she  would  in  such  a  case  have  made  me  a 
more  useful,  or  at  any  rate  a  more  safe,  animal  to  ride  than  she  does 
in  her  present  state. 

*  Chancellor  Massingberd's  Lectures  on  the  Prayer-hook,    Lectore  iv. 
f  Walton  says  he  was  bom  at  Rotherham,  bat  this  is  a  mistake. 
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Heftnwhfle,  taking  her  as  sh«  is,  I  will  endearonr  to  ilrair  some 
profit  from  what  is  at  the  best  &  sad  tronble  to  as  both. 

And  first,  what  was  it  tliat  entuled  upon  her  this  severe  pnmah- 
meot.  but  a  eertain  wafwrnrdness  of  temper  which  she  has  alwajK 
shown  Irom  her  jonth,  sod  which  knew  not  bow  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  reasonable  exercise,  bnt  mnst  needs  hazard  the  loss  of  a  limb 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  sport  ?  And  has  not  thns  many  a  high- 
mettled  schoolboj  maimed  for  life  himself  or  his  playfellow  by  an 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits  outstripping  the  bonnds  of  prndence  'i 
And  has  not  many  a  little  girl  carried  with  her  to  her  grave  the  scars 


and  blemishes  inflicted  on  herself  in  the  impetnosity  of  her  early  years, 
ere  judgment  could  step  in  to  regulate  and  control  ?  This  mare  of 
mine  might  have  been  now  matched  for  beauty  and  usefulness  with  any 
uf  faer  age  and  breeding  in  the  country,  bnt  for  her  ignorance  that  the 
same  prickly  fence  which  screened  her  from  the  cold  March  winds  had 
also  power  to  deprive  her  of  the  precious  gift  of  sight, 

Bufnow,  with  her  impaired  vision,  how  does  she  remind  me  of 
those  nominal  Christians  who  walk  by  sight  in  this  world  of  pitfalls 
and  difficulties,  seeing  as  they  do  but  through  a  glass  darkly,  and 
perpetually  boggling  and  starting  where  there  is  no  real  cause  for 
alarm  !  Xay,  such  is  their  stupidity,  that  they  will  often  even  run 
into  real  danger  in  their  oKer  foolishness  to  ehsn  a  merely  imaginary 
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one.  Seeing  bnt  half  their  way  before  them,  they  are  perpetually 
ghriotiDg  and  stumbling  ;  now  for  standing  stJll,  now  for  tnming  back, 
now  for  wheeling  abont,  and  all  from  a  defect  inherent  in  themselves, 
which  they  falselj  attribute  to  Bouie  external  but  iunocent  cauae. 

Now,  were  it  possible  for  such  people  to  shut,  as  it  were,  the  carnal 
eyes  of  their  mind  altogether,  and  so  t<i  walk  wholly  by  the  inward 
light  of  &ith,  they  would,  at  least,  gain  tliis:  that  all  objects  being 
equally  unseen,  they  would  be  no  more  alaiined  by  real  than  they  uow 
ore  hy  fancied  dangers.  The  horse  when  stone-blind  ii  wholly  devoid 
of  fear,  and  rushes  boldly,  not  to  say  rashly,  forwards,  trusting  impli- 
citly to  the  eyes  of  its  rider. 

And  thus  the  Christian,  casting  himself  conliilently  upon  Him 
to  whom  the  darkness  itself  is  no  darkness,  but  the  night  is  as  clear  as 
the  day,  feels  a  degree  of  security  he  never  knew  before  ;  yea,  is  able  to 
face  all  manner  of  perils  with  a  tranquil  soul,  moving  still  onwards  in 
faith,  nor  thinking  to  stop,  start,  or  turn  back,  till  the  same  hand  that 
bid  him  advance  signals  him  to  pause.  * 

The  journey  of  life,  he  knows,  is  before  him,  and  will  hare  an  end 
at  last.  For  long  or  for  short,  it  is  all  one  to  him,  as  he  sees  neither 
the  close,  the  middle,  nor  the  beginning  of  it.  While  others,  relying 
on  their  own  partial  vision,  are  f)2l  of  groundless  terrors  and  alarms — 
— hesitating,  Altering,  staggering,  bewildered — he  is  far  in  advance, 
and  still  mulfing  pei;ceptible  way ;  having  but  one  only  rule  for  his 
guidance :  to  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  to  press 
ever  forwards  towards  the  prize  of  his  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesos. 
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THE   HAHVEST  PAST. 

IBAV,  H.A.,  BON.    CANOK    OP  THE  OATUEDRAL,  AND  CHAI'l^lH 
O  THE  B13U0P  or  ELY,  VICAR  OSt  EAit  RETFOHD. 

?iii.  20. — '  Tin  harvest  ii  past,  the  summer  «  ended.' 
SE  know  what  a  aad  conclnsion  there  is  to  this  familiar 
I  verse, — one  of  the  sayings  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  which 
I  remains  long  in  our  miuds,  and  from  which  many  lessons 
!  may  be  drawn.  It  is  one  of  the  many  verses  characteristic 
~^^^^  of  Jeremiah's  ofBce  and  his  period  in  the  history  of  the 
*  '^''  Israel.  The  bright  hopefulness  of  II^aiah — the  unmeasured, 
almost  unconditional  promises  of  pardon  we  there  read — ore  in  Jeremiah 
changed  for  a  deep  despondency.  He  feels  the  hopelessness  of  making 
the  people  hear  and  hearken  to  his  message. 

The  glorious  gospel — '  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together,  saitli  tie 
Lord  ;  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  white  as  snow,'  of 
Isaiah,  is  changed  in  Jeremiah  to  such  declarations  as  these, — '  The  sin 
of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  a  point  of  a  diamond  : 
it  is  graven  u]ion  the  table  of  the  heart  and  upon  the  boms  of  your 
altars.'     A  very  stercotypicg  this  of  their  unrepented  guilt. 

The  fearless  prophecies  of  the  older  prophet,  '  For  before  the  child 
shall  learn  to  refuse  the  evil   and  choose  the  good,  the  land  which 
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thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings ;'  or  again,  *  They 
joy  before  Thee  according  to  the  joy  of  harvest;' now  become,  as  the 
later  prophet  sees  the  enemies  advancing  on  all  sides  upon  the  devoted 
land,  ^  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved.' 

Listen,  then,  and  hearken  to  this  sad  warning,  all  ye  who  know 
that  in  your  hearts  ye  are  still  as  carnal,  selfish,  worldly  —  and 
therefore  godless — as  ye  were  before  this  last  summer  began,  be- 
fore the  seeds  which  led  to  this  harvest  were  sown  — listen,  I  say, 
and  know  that,  however  outwardly  respectable  and  religious  ye  may 
appear,  if  your  inner  life  is  worldly,  is  carnal,  is  sensual  and  selfish, 
the  despairing  appeals  and  mournful  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  will 
succeed  to  all  those  pleadings  and  loving  invitations  which  ye  have 
so  long  left  unfelt,  unaccepted.  Know  for  certain  that  there  is  a 
hardening,  a  deadening  of  the  heart,  that  there  is  a  stereotyping  in 
indifiference  or  heartless  religion,  which,  humanly  speaking,  makes 
it  impossible  for  those  who  have  so  often  crucified  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame,  to  rouse  themselves  to  a 
thorough  conversion  and  repentance.  Hear,  then,  once  more  the 
warning  ere  this  summer  passes,  ere  this  harvest  ends,  and  ask  what 
fruit  does  your  life  show  of  the  vital  union  with  the  Incarnate  One, 
which  is  the  privilege  of  all  Christians  ?  Does  the  soil  of  your  heart 
drink  in  the  rain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  cometh  oft  upon  it  ? — doth 
it  bring  forth  fruit  meet  for  Him  for  whom  it  is  dressed  ? — or  doth 
it.  bear  thorns  and  briers,  and  bad,  unripe  com,  to  be  rejected? 
Does  it  therefore  continually  receive  blessings  from  God?  or  is  it 
nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned  ? 

But,  beloved,  of  many  of  you  we  are  persuaded  better  things,  and 
things  that  accompany  salvation.  So  that  we  hasten  on  to  put  the 
text  into  the  mouth  of  the  Church  Militant,  which,  in  a  spirit  of  true 
Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love,  will  rather  say.  The  harvest  is  past,  the 
summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  being  saved  (Acts,  ii.  47) ;  we  are 
in  the  way  of  salvation.  What  matter  another  summer,  another 
harvest  of  this  brief  life — what  matter?  our  bams,  our  treasure- 
houses  are  not  here;  we  have  treasured  our  goods  in  heavenly  places: 
*  Where  our  treasure  is,  there  will  our  hearts  be  also:*  another  summer 
ended  only  brings  us  nearer  the  bam  of  our  heavenly  Father,  where  we 
long  to  be,  where  Jesus  is  our  best  treasure,  our  chief  delight,  our 
Lord,  our  All. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  spiritual 
summer,  which  ought  to  have  brought  forth  in  us  a  rich  harvest  of 
good  fruit,  of  holy  living,  and  Christ-like  work.  We  have  been 
watered  by  the  refreshing  rain  which  is  sent  upon  God's  inheritance ; 
the  soil  of  our  treacherous  hearts,  so  liable  to  harden  into  unfruitfulness, 
has  been  constantly  softened  by  the  blessed  influences  of  the  Spirit. 
We  have  drawn  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation :  the  smitten  Hock 
has  ever  been  near  us.  Week  by  week  we  have  fed  on  the  finest  wheat- 
fiour,  the  Bread  from  heaven,  the  Body  of  the  Lord.  The  true  corn  and 
wine  have  gladdened  our  hearts  and  strengthened  our  souls,  and  pro- 
moted our  growth  in  grace.  Thus,  though  another  harvest-tide  of  our 
earthly  life  is  past,  another  summer  ended,  we  are  going  along  the  way 
of  salvation ;  by  the  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us  we  have  passed 
onward,  onward  as  Christian  soldiers,  towards  the  *  land  that  is  very 
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was  market-day  at  Windsor,  and  a  van  like  the  one  in  the 
picture  was  drawn  up  in  the  High  Street,  near  the  side 
of  the  church.  A  stand  of  crockery-ware  was  temptingly 
put  out  for  the  expected  buyers.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
blacl^  and  white  of  a  woodcut  to  give  an  idea  of  the  bright 
blue  of  the  van,  relieved  by  liberal  ornaments  painted  in  red.  The 
bead-stall  of  the  horse  was  decked  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  design, 
composed  of  holes,  points,  and  semicircles.  The  brightest  of  brass 
stoves  sent  its  blue  smoke  through  a  funnel  surmounted  by  a  cowl, 
which  repeated  the  same  pattern  in  its  perforations.  Neat  and  well- 
kept  birdcages  were  fitted  over  the  door,  while  some  stood  on  the  steps 
before  it.  A  few  chickens  played  at  farmyard  under  the  wheels,  and  a 
white  gallipot  stood  ready,  full  of  water,  to  quench  their  thirst. 

I  was  not  near  enough  to  see  whether  the  woman,  who  presently 
appeared  to  feed  them  from  the  open  door,  was  comely  or  not ;  but 
the  care  and  brightnes&  which  seemed  to  pervade  every  part  of  thisr 
home  on  four  wheels  favoured  the  idea  that  she  might  be  as  fresh^ 
blight,  and  well  cared  for,  as  her  belongings.  Certainly  it  must  be 
very  pleasant  to  live  in-  this  gipsy  way  ;  there  is  a  great  charm  while 
the  weather  is  warm,  this  sun  shines,  birds  sing,  and  leaves  are  on  the 
trees,  to  move  one's  home  about  at  one's  own  sweet  will;  to  stay  where 
jou  find  it  enjoyable,  and  to  leave  when  a  change  seems  beneficial. 
But  what  of  winter,  of  mud  and  wet  ?  The  brightly- coloured  van  will 
then  be  a  sorry  substitute  for  one*s  own  fireside  between  four  Bound 
walls ;  and  the  freedom  of  moving  about  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  camping-ground.  A  man  who  lives  in  a 
•bouse  cannot  bo  warned  off  by  tne  v^lage  constable.  He  has  a  rights 
which  is  lost  by  the  liberty  which  life  on  four  wheels  seems  to  give. 
It  is  true,  that  when  your  house  is  a  fixture,  you  cannot  oasily  get 
out  of  the  way  of  those  annoyances  which  are  sure  to  spring  m  in  some 
form  or  other  in  the  course  of  life.  Yet  it  is  better  to  fight  such 
vexations,  or  patiently  endure  them,  rather  than  to  run  away  from 
them,  at  the  risk  of  giving  up  the  advantages  of  a  settled  home 
within  four  walls.  If  cleaiiliness,  neatness,  and  care,  can  make  a 
gipsy-van  look  almost  like  a  home,  what  must  they  do  in  a  house  ? 
Children,  who  grow  up  in  such  a  life  of  chance  and  change,  are  not 
likely  to  acquire  habits  of  endurance,  which  are  needed  to  meet  the 
duties  of  everyday  life.  If  there  is  something  so  precious  in  home 
and  family  life,  that  even  the  drifting  waifs  and  strays  of  society  try 
to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  it ;  it  seems  a  pity,  that  they  should  not 
direct  the  like  efforts  towards  the  real  thing,  a  home  of  four  walls^  ^ 
which  the  same  amount  of  painstaking  would  secure  for  them. 
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FORGIVE  thy  foes  ;  nor  that  alone ; 
Tlieir  evil  dovds  with  good  repay ; 
Fill  those  with  joy  wlio leave  thee  none, 
And  kiss  the  hand  upraised  to  slny. 


So  does  the  fragrant  sandal  bow 
In  meek  forgiveness  to  its  doom  i 

And  o'er  the  axe  at  every  hlow. 
Sheds  in  abundance  rich  perfume. 

Kkoi^'XES. 


€ije  4Framet»  of  our  ittommon  i^rager. 

BY   W.    BAIRDy   M.A.   TICAR   OF   UOMERTON. 

is  impossible  not  to  associate  the  name  of  Gilbert  Sheldon 
with  that  of  Robert  Sanderson.  Their  first  introduction 
at  Oxford  was  not  a  little  carious.  Sheldon,  who  came 
up  to  the  University  much  later  than  Sanderson,  was  com- 
mended to  his  notice.  Sanderson  at  that  time  wa^ 
Proctor,  and  when  Sheldon  received  an  intimation  to  go  and  see  him, 
he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  breach  of  University 
disciplinei  and  so  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  anticipation  of  the  inter- 
view of  the  morrow.  Sanderson  welcomed  him  kindly,  his  fears  were 
soon  dissipated,  and  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  friendship  laid,  which 
Sheldon,  whose  advance  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  his  friend,  was 
able  to  show,  by  recommending  him  to  Charles  II.  for  the  Bishopric 
of  Lincoln. 

Gilbert  Sheldon  was  bom  July  19,  1598.  His  father  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
By  interest  of  Lord  Coventry  he  was  made  one  of  the  Chaplains 
of  Eling  Charles  I.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  he  suffered, 
as  all  others  did  who  remained  loyal  to  the  King  and  true  to  the 
Church.  Shortly  after  the  Restoration  he  was  consecrated  to  the 
See  of  London,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a 
man  whose  vigour  and  energy  of  character  commanded  the  respect  of 
all,  *to  whose  merits  and  memory,  posterity,  the  Clergy  especially, 
ought  to  pay  a  reverence.**  He  was  unpopular  with  the  Puritans,  for 
even  at  die  last  moment  he  was  able  to  defeat  their  schemes.  *  The 
promptness  and  courage  of  one  man  disappointed  their  machinations, 
and  that  man  was  Sheldon.'f  Such  a  prelate  conld  scan>ely  fail  to 
ha^-e  some  enemies ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  placed,  it  is  needful  to  call  to  mind  the  rigour  with  which  the 
Presbyterians,  in  their  brief  time  of  power,  had  acted  against  the 
Clergy  wh6  refused  to  give  up  their  allegiance  to  the  Prayeiv-book. 
Without  endorsing  all  Sheldon's  acts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  under 
a  less  vigorous  prelate  the  Church  of  England  could  scarcely  have 
been  maintained  in  her  original  character. 

The  grand  representative  of  Puritanism  was  Richard  Baxter.  He 
had  been  ordained  by  Thomborough,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  for 
some  time  zealously  exercised  hi^  ministry  at  Kidderminster.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  took  the  Parliamentary  side,  but,  strange 
to  say,  he  would  never  receive  the  Covenant,  and  dissuaded  those 
under  his  influence  from  doing  so.  His  sympathies  w^re  strongly 
Republican,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  protest  against  the  '  tyranny '  of  a 
Cromwell  as  against  that  of  a  Charles.  At  the  Restoration  every 
attempt  was  made  to  win  him  over  to  the  side  of  loyalty  and  Churdi 
order.  The  See  of  Hereford  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance, 
but  to  his  honour  he  declined  it.  Of  the  holiness  of  his  life  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt.     The  Saints'  Beat  has  been  a  .comfort  to 

♦  Walton's  Life  of  Sanderson, 

t  Carwithen's  Sisiary  of  the  Church  qf  England,  vol.  ii.  33. 
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many,  who  had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  author^s  political  or 
theological  views.  As  a  controversialist,  however,  he  was  unyielding 
and  self-sufficient.  Starting  with  aa  unlimited  belief  in  the  truth  of 
his  own  opinion,  he  could  not  make  allowance  for  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  others  in  accepting  him.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to 
prove  conciliatory  in  a  Conference;  and  although  we  can  hold  his 
memory  in  reverential  regard,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  in  no 
«mall  degree  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  of  the 
8avoy  Conference. 

Beynolds,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  before,  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  power.  He  first  became  known  as  Preacher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  and  when  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  ejected,  he 
was  intruded  into  his  place  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
though  he  in  turn  was  afterward!s  ejected  to  make  way  for  Owen.  At 
the  Restoration  he  accepted  the  See  of  Norwich,  and  occupied  the 
«trange  position  of  being  an  Episcopal  Commissioner  on  the  Presby- 
terian side. 

Such  were  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Savoy  Conference, 
and  as  we  consider  their  discussions,  we  shall  bring  before  our  readers 
the  names  of  others  who  rather  acted  the  part  of  moderators  between 
the  two  contending  parties. 

The  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
ference was  certainly  not  conciliatory.  They  presented  a  long  paper 
of  objections  against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  demanding  the 
^disuse  of  the  responsive  system  in  public  worship,  the  abolition  of  the 
observance  of  Saints'  Days  and  of  Lent,  the  liberty  to  use  extempore 
prayer,*  and  they  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  Communion  Office  at 
the  Lord's  Table,  except  when  the  Communion  was  administered. 
They  took  exception  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Baptismal  and  other 
offices,  and  wished  the  Litany  to  be  welded  into  one  long  continuous 
prayer.  The  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at  Holy 
■Communion,  also  gave  offence  to  them,  and  they  wished  ^ese  cere- 
monies to  be  abolished.  At  the  same  time  the  Presbyterian  objectors 
presented  an  entirely  new  Liturgy,  composed  by  Richard  Baxter,  which 
they  considered  would  be  preferable  to  any  modification  of  the  Book 
•of  Common  Prayer.     With  such  prospects  the  Conference  opened. 
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Chapter  I. 

T  was  eight  o'clock  on  a  May  morning,  and  the  Rainhill 
Church  bell  had  just  Btopped  ringing  for  the  early  ser- 
vice, when  a  woman  opened  the  door  of  a  pretty  cottage 
in  the  village  street,  and  came^  outside  into  the  fresh, 
cool  air.  She  remained  for  a  minute  with  her  hand 
shading  her  eyes,  as  if  the  bright  sunlight  dazzled  her;  and  well  it 
«night,  for  she  had  come  from  a  darkened  room,  where  death  had 
been  busy  in  the  night. 

*  It  seems  matter  for  regret  tbat  this  point  was  not  conceded. 
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'  Well,  Mrs.  Banks,  I'm  glad  to  see  ;oa  taking  a  breatli  this  fine 
morning;    narsing  U  close  work.     How  is  tho  poor  thing  now?' 

Mrs.  Banks  put  down  her  shading  hand,  and  turned  slowly  ronnd 
to  the  speaker,  a  woman  a  good  deal  older  than  herself. 

'  It  has  been  close  work,  Mrs.  Lane,  and  none  knows  better  than 
jonrself  that  close  work  it  mnst  be,  if  it's  done  as  it  ought.  I  don't 
think  I  have  stood  outside  the  door  these  two  dajs,  and  I  Eihouldn't 
be  here  now    f  there  was  anything  more  to  do  np  there 

And  she  po  nted  to  the  drawn  down  window  hi  nd  of  the  bedroom 
beh  nd  her 
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'  Is  she  gone,  then?  Well,  to  be  sure  now,'  replied  tlie  other. 
'  I  shouldn't  have  thonght  it  was  so  near.' 

'  None  of  na  did,  tUl  the  night  turned ;  but  then  I  saw  it  wouldn't 
be  long  first,  and  jnst  at  snnrise  the  Lord  thonght  npon  her.  I  t«ll 
her  mother  it's  a  real  mercy  that  He  did,  for  what  would  have  become 
of  them  all  if  she  had  lingered  on  for  months,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.' 

'  Ah,  indeed  I  Her  wanting  such  a  deal  of  nareing  and  minding; 
and  the  doctor  erery  day,  and  hmi  living  four  miles  off  I  It  would  have 
been  a  deal  of  expense,  first  and  last.  And  then  the  bnrying  at  the 
end  coming  jost  toe  same,  for  she  coald  never  have  got  over  it.' 
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*  Never ;  they  didn't  give  a  bit  of  hope  from  the  day  as  she  was 
brought  home.' 

'  How  is  Mrs.  Denbigh,  poor  soul  ?  in  course  she  must  feel  it  just 
at  first,  but  shell  come  to  see  it  was  all  for  the  best  after  a  bit.' 

*  She's  taking  a  rest.  When  the  clergyman  was  gone,  I  got  her  to 
lie  down  ;  she'll  hare  enough  on  her  hands,  with  the  funeral  to  see  to, 
and  no  one  of  much  account  to  help  her,  for  the  children  are  too  young, 
and  I'm  looking  every  hour  to  be  fetched  away  to  Mrs.  Clarkson  of 
the  farm.' 

*  It's  lucky  you  wasn't  wanted  before,  ma'am,  I  am  sure ;  whatever 
they  would  have  done  without  you  in  there,  I  don't  know,  but  if  so  bo 
as  you  could  stop  till  the  funeral,  it  would  be  a  comfort.  Mrs.  Denbigli 
hasn't  had  much  experience  in  buryings,  poor  thing,  and  they  wants 
a  deal  of  managing,  to  set  going  all  proper  and  respectable.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  they  do,  and  this  being  not  quite  as  you  may  say  a 
common  sort  of  death,  and  the  first  funeral  since  Mr.  ^rter  came  to 
be  Vicar,  why  it  ought  to  be  done  well.' 

*  Yes,  and  folks  vill  look  for  it,  there's  not^a  donbt.  Bainhill 
buryings  always  has  a  name ;  let  people  say  what^ey  will  agen  the 
place,  they  can't  say  we  don't  have  decent  funerals.*'.^ 

^  To  be  sure ;  and  it's  a  deal  owing  to  yon  and  me,  Mrs.  Lane, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't,  that  so  it  is.  For  when  folk  are  in 
trouble,  they  don't  justly  think  how  things  ought  to  be,  and  they  need 
some  one  to  put  them  in  mind,  and  that'S:  the  nurses  place,  if  she 
knows  her  duty,  which  I  know  you  did,  Mrs.  Lanei  and  I  humbly 
hope  I  do  likewise.'  .  ^ 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  replied .  Mrs.  Lane,  drawing  hexi^  up,  '  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  own  it,  boryrngs  in  Rainhill  would  not  be  '"^at  they  are,  if 
I  hadn't  looked  afteff  them  in  my  day  as  you  dD  now  i^  yours  ;  and  if 
it  should  happen  ag  yon  are  jilplled  to  the  fanj|  111  be  very  happy  to 
look  in  here,  and  gire  a  word  ^f  advice  for  the  Credit  of  the  parish.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  have  t)ie  new  parson's  first  fimeral  a  p^r  one.' 

^  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am ;  if  I  can't  stop,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
Mrs.  Denbigh  to  have  some  one  to  speak  to  as  is  understanding.' 

And  the  two  women  parted,  one  to  her  own  comfortable  cottage, 
the  other  entered  again  the  house  of  mourning. 

Mary  Denbigh  had  left  her  home  a  fortnight  before,  in  all  the 
health  and  strength  of  eighteen.  A  bright,  pretty  girl  she  looked,  as 
she  set  off  from  her  mother's  door  with  her  lover,  George  Rollins, 
for  a  day's  holiday  in  Upton  Park,  where  there  was  to  be  a  Volunteer 
review,  and  a  sham  fight.  ^ 

*  Now,  George,  do  mind  and  be  careful  how  you  go,'  said  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  as  Mary  mounted  the  spring-cart  that  he  had  borrowed  foi* 
the  drive ;  *  that  mare's  not  the  steadiest  in  the  parish,  and  if  you  don't 
drive  careful,  maybe  you'll  have  a  fall.' 

*  I'll  be  careful,  Mrs.  Denbigh,  never  you  fear;  I've  driven  this 
mare  scores  of  times,  and  come  to  no  hurt ;  besides,  Mary  would  not 
like  her  new  bonnet  spoilt,  and  maybe  I  should  catch  it  if  I  upset  her.' 

Mary  laughed.  *  That  you  would,  George ;  these  white  ribbons 
must  last  all  the  summer,  or  else  you  must  buy  me  some  more.' 

*  I'll  do  it,  if  you '11  let  me  put  up  the  banns,'  replied  George. 
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'  No,  no,  none  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  *  yonVe  got  to  wait  a  bit 
yet,  Master  George.' 

'  Worse  lack,'  said  be,  driving  off.  '  It*8  a  pitj  we  ean*t  get  done 
for  at  once ;  isn't  it,  Mary  ?' 

'  Nay,  I  think  we're  very  well  as  we  are,  and  it  wonld  be  hard  on 
mother  to  leave  her  alone,  with  the  shop  to  mind,  and  none  of  the 
children  old  enough  to  be  any  nse.  Kitty's  coming  on  fast,  she'll  be 
uble  to  help  in  another  year,  and  we  can  wait  that  long,  G^eorge.' 

*  We  can,  if  we  must,  bnt  I'd  a  desd  rather  have  you  np  at  the  house 
at  once.  It  is  very  dull  without  any  one  to  speak  to,  and  you'd  make 
it  a  different  place  from  what  old  Sally  does.* 

'  I  daresay  it  is  dull,  dear ;  I  often  think  about  yon  in  the  evenings  ; 
perhaps  we  might  get  mother  to  let  me  come  about  Christmas  time; 
that  would  be  only  nine  months  from  now,  and  she  doesn't  have  so 
much  to  do  in  the  winter,  because  the  shop  is  shut  earlier,  while  you 
want  me  worst  then.' 

'  I  think  I  want  you  worst  always,  Mary,'  said  George ;  '  but  if  we 
could  make  sure  of  Christmas,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  as  a  whole  year.' 

And  so  the  lovers  planned  for  the  future,  and  drew  pleasant  pictures 
of  home  comfort  and  quiet  happiness.  And  even  as  they  talked,  it  all 
ended,  for  as  they  reached  a  cross  road,  one  of  the  Rifle  corps  on  its  way 
to  the  review  met  them,  and  the  band  struck  up.  The  mare  started, 
took  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and  dashed  off. 

What  happened  during  the  next  few  minutes,  George  never  clearly 
remembered.  A  confus^  sound  of  shouting  voices,  of  clashing 
music,  and  a  shrill  scream  or  two,  as  they  dashed  through  the  crowd. 
A  frantic  effort  to  regain  control  over  the  mare, — a  glance  at  Mary, 
who  sat  still  and  quiet  by  his  side, — a  word  of  warning,  and  a  crash, 
bright  sparks  flying  before  his  eyes, — a  sound  as  of  water,  rushing 
through  his  ears,  and  a  blank.  The.  mare  had  rushed  over  a  heap  of 
stones  lying  by  the  roadside,  the  cart  had  upset,  and  Mary  and  George 
were  both  picked  up,  to  all  appearance  dead. 

Mary  came  to  her  senses  first,  but  the  surgeon  of  the  Rifle  corps, 
who  was  riding  to  the  review  with  the  men,  shook  his  head  sadly,  as 
he  looked  at  her. 

*  The  young  fellow  will  be  all  right  presently,  there  are  a  few  cuts 
and  bruises,  but  there  is  nothing  of  mudb  consequence  the  matter  with 
him.  But  the  girl  has  broken  her  back  (he  whispered  to  the  Captain, 
who  stood  by  him),  she  will  never  move  again ;  it  would  have  been 
better  if  she  had  been  killed  at  once,  poor  thing  !' 

They  made  a  sort  of  litter,  and  put  her  on  it  very  gently,  and  the 
eiifgeon  walked  back  to  Rainhill  by  her  side.  Mary  did  not  feel  much 
pain  then,  only  a  sort  of  numbness  and  deadness,  and  a  feeble  wonder 
that  people  should  look  so  grave  about  what  did  not  seem  a  bad 
accident. 

When  she  was  safe  in  bed,  the  doctor  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
off  to  the  review,  but  first  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Denbigh. 

'  You  had  better  send  for  your  own  medical  man,  and  put  the  case 
in  his  hands.' 

*  Do  you  think  she  is  very  bad,  sir  ? ' 

'  As  bad  as  she  can  be,  I  am  afraid.  She  has  broken  her  back : 
you  know  what  that  means;  don't  you?' 
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For  Mrs.  Denbigh  was  staring  at  him  in  frightened  silence. 

^  Yes/  she  whispered,  presently ;  '  once  when  I  was  a  girl,  a  man 
working  on  a  roof  fell  off  and  broke  his  back ;  he  conld  never  stir 
below  the  waist  after.     Has  Mary  done  that,  sir? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  so, — ^nay,  Tm  sure  of  it,'  for  he  saw  that  it  was  best  to 
tell  her  the  whole  truth ;  '  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  conld  not  make 
her  well  again,  but  I'm  afraid  she  will  suffer  very  much.* 

*  Will  she  die,  sir?' 

'  Yes.  I  cannot  tell  how  soon,  but  I  do  not  think  you  must  wish 
that  she  may  live  long.* 

And  before  the  fortnight  had  passed,  Mrs.  Denbigh  often  recalled 
his  words,  and  felt  that  c^e  could  not  wish  her  child  to  linger  in  such 
agony  as  she  often  endured. 

But  now  it  was  all  oyer,  and  the  nurse,  after  casting  a  glance 
round  the  little  room,  where  the  body  lay  waiting  for  its  last  journey, 
opened  the  door  of  Mrs.  Denbigh's  chamber,  but  finding  her  still  wrapt 
in  the  heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion  and  grief,  closed  it  again,  and  came 
downstairs  to  the  kitchen,  where  Kitty  had  prepared  breakfast. 

The  meal  was  frequently  'interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the  little 
bell  behind  the  shop-door,  and  Kitty  returned  from  waiting  on  each 
customer,  with  redder  eyes,  as  she  had  to  detail  again  and  again  the 
sad  event  of  the  night.  The  report  of  Mary's  death  had^spread  through 
the  village,  and  many  a  neighbour  discovered  the  need  of  some  little 
article  from  Mrs.  Denbigh's  shop,  in  order  to  hear  further  particulars, 
and  glean  every  scrap  of  news. 

By-and-bye  Mrs.  Denbigh  awoke  and  came  downstairs.  She  was  a 
delicate  woman,  with  a  weak  disposition.  All  her  life  she  had  been 
dependent  on  stronger  wills  and  firmer  heads  than  her  own.  Her 
husband  had  been  a  clever,  managing  man ;  he  had  made  money  by 
his  trade,  and  invested  it  wisely,  and  the  shop  had  always  proved  a 
success.  At  his  death,  which  had  taken  place  two  years  before,  all  the 
business  and  all  the  management  had  devolved  upon  Mary,  who  took 
after  him  in  character.  Of  course  Mrs.  Denbigh  was  the  nominal 
head,  and  she  liked  to  be  consulted,  and  to  have  her  opinion  asked, 
upon-  every  occasion,  but  when  that  form  had  been  gone  through,  she 
was  only  too  glad  to  give  up  the  reins  of  government,  and  to  follow  the 
lead  of  her  more  energetic  daughter. 

Matj  had  been  tolerably  successful  during  the  first  year,  in  carrying 
on  the  shop  as  her  father  had  done,  but  still  his  absence  was  felt  in 
many  ways,  and  for  some  months  past  she  had  looked  forward  to  the 
time  of  her  own  marriage  as  the  opportunity  for  putting  the  business 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  such  as  her  mother  and  Kitty  could  easily 
manage  between  them,  and  in  which  the  absence  of  a  man*s  help 
would  not  be  missed. 

But  now  Mrs.  Denbigh  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  own  helplessness, 
and  there  seemed  no  one  on  whom  she  could  throw  her  burden.  Kitty 
was  too  like  herself  to  be  of  much  use,  and  so  she  turned  her  thoughts 
away  from  all  difficulties  concerning  the  business,  and  yielded  herself 
wholly  to  grief  for  Mary's  death. 

On  such  a  frame  of  mind,  Mrs.  Banks'  suggestion  that  they  must 
begin  to  think  about  the  funeral  fell  as  a  welcome  relief.  It  was 
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soraething  to  do,  and  to  talk  about,  and  was  an  excoso  for  putting- 
other  matters  aside. 

'  If  jou  and  me  was  to  go  orer  to  Hanburj  this  afternoon,  it  would 
save  a  deal  of  trouble/  said  the  nurse.  '  YHiich  is  the  shop  jou  in 
general  deals  at,  Mrs.  Denbigh?' 

'  Well,  we  mostly  goes  to  Mr.  Dickson,  in  High  Street,  and  I 
8upiK)se  there's  no  one  as  would  do  it  more  respectable.  They 
buried  my  poor  husband,  and  I  daresay  you  will  remember  that  it 
were  a  very  decent  funeral.' 

'  To  be  sure,  gloves  and  hat-bands,  and  scarves,  too,  Tm  thinking.* 
^  Yes,*  sobbed  Mrs.  Denbigh,  '  the  best  as  money  could  buy  ;  them 
gloves  was  three-and-ninepence  a  pair,  every  one  of  'em,  and  there's 
no  saying  what  the  crape  and  silk  came  to.  Mary,  poor  darling,  was 
terrible  troubled  when  the  bill  came  in,  and  it  took  ever  so  long  to  pay 
it  off ;  she  said  many  a  time  that  it  was  worse  to  bury  folk  than  to 
have  them  married,  little  thinking  that  her  turn  would  come  next.' 

*  Well,  ma'am,  burjdng  do  cost  money,  there's  no  denying  it,  but 
then  it's  the  last  thing  that  you  can  do  for  ihem  as  is  gone,  and  it 
always  seems  as  if  it  was  soothing  like  to  the  feelings,  to  see  them  well 
followed  and  laid  down  respectable.' 

'  So  it  is,  Mrs.  Banks,  and  many  a  time  Fve  said  so  to  the  poor 
thing  upstairs.  You  will  feel  it  yourself,'  says  I,  *  when  you  comes 
to  put  your  husband  in  his  coffin,  and  see  the  plates  a  shining  on  it, 
with  all  the  letters  engraved  beautiful,  and  handles  as  is  a  pleasure  to 
take  hold  on.  You  will  feel  it  is  doing  something  for  them,  and  the 
gloves  and  the  hat-bands  likewise ;  but  she  used  to  say  it  cost  more 
nor  it  were  worth,  and  that  it  didn't  help  folk  to  heaven,  to  take  them 
to  the  grave  with  a  big  following.' 

'  Ah,  ma'am,  young  folk  don't  think  about  such  things ;  it's  not  to 
be  expected  of  them ;  but  their  turn  comes  with  the  rest,  for  we're  all 
grass.     I  suppose  you  didn't  think  now  of  having  a  hearse  ?' 

Mrs.  Denbigh  paused  for  a  moment — a  funeral  with  a  hearse  was 
not  a  common  thing  in  Rainhill.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  have  it : 
to  walk  l)ehind  the  waving  plumes  and  the  black  horses,  and  to  know 
that  all  the  neighbours  were  looking  on,  and  saying  what  a  grand 
funeral  it  was.  But  then  the  hearse  would  cost  so  much  more,  and  she 
dared  not  add  so  heavy  an  item  to  the  undertaker's  bill. 

'  No,  Mrs.  Banks,*  she  said,  at  last,  with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the 
head.  '  I  think  we  won't ;  it's  not  far  to  the  churchyard  from  here,  and 
it  would  cost  a  sight  of  money  to  have  out  the  hearse  all  the  way  from 
Hanbury,  to  take  the  poor  body  just  down  the  village.  We'll  have  eight 
bearers,  though  in  course  four  could  carry  her  well  enough,  and  not  feel 
the  weight,  still  eight  is  respectable,  and  no  one  shall  say  as  I  grudged 
my  girl  her  funeral.' 

*  Eight  bearers,'  assented  Mrs.  Banks,  checking  them  off  on  her 
6ngers,  *  and  the  parson  and  clerk,  that's  ten,  ten  silk  hat-bands.  And 
then  the  mourners,  ma'am  ?  There's  Geoige,  of  course,  and  her  two 
uncles,  and  Bob  and  Jack,  they  are  quite  big  enough  to  walk  with  tho 
following ;  and  did  you  think  of  any  one  else  ?' 

*  That  would  be  five  couple,  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mrs.  Banks,  counting  them  np  ag^in,  '  you  and 
George,  and  Billy  and  Bob,  and  Nelly  and  Jaek,  that's  six,  three  couple 
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I  mean,  and  then  the  uncles  and  annts,  that's  two  more,  and  me  and 
Mrs.  Smith  could  come  behind,  if  you  thought  proper.' 

<  That  will  make  six.  Yes,  that  will  be  better  than  fiye ;  but  if  you 
are  not  here,  Mrs.  Banks,  whatever  shall  I  do  ?' 

'  I  saw  Mrs.  Lane,  this  morning,  ma'am,  as  I  was  a  getting  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  outside,  and  she  bid  me  say  that  if  I  was  fetched  away 
before  the  funeral,  she'd  step  in  and  give  you  any  assistance  as  was  in 
her  power.' 

*  It's  very  kind  of  her,'  said  Mrs.  Denbigh,  helplessly,  '  but  I'd 
rather  you  stopped  ;  you  and  me  is  accustomed  to  each  other's  ways ; 
and  Mrs.  Lane  had  come  into  her  bit  of  property  and  given  up  nursing 
before  we  came  to  Itainhill,  so  I  haven't  much  acquaintance  with  her.' 

'  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  stop,  ma'am,  I'm  sure,  but  births  and 
deaths  is  all  one  in  not  waiting  folks'  convenience,  as  I've  said  many  a 
time.  But  you'd  find  Mrs.  Lane  a  very  understanding  woman,  ma*am  ; 
she  has  seen  a  many  funerals,  and  knows  how  to  cook  a  ham,  or  bake  a 
cake,  as  well  as  ere  a  one  in  the  parish.' 

<  Talking  of  hams — there's  two  beauties  now  in  the  shop ;  Mary 
chose  them  herself  at  Hanbury  Fair  last  month.  We  little  lliought 
they'd  be  for  her  funeral  when  she  brought  them  home,'  continued  Mrs. 
Denbigh,  relapsing  into  tears  once  more;  ^  they're  not  very  big,  and  with 
over  twenty  to  feed,  the  pair  wont  be  too  much ;  and  we'll  see  about 
baking  the  cakes  to-morrow.' 

^  Ah  1  there's  a  deal  to  be  done,'  replied  Mrs.  Banks.  '  Folk  don*t 
know  how  much  till  they've  had  to  do  it.  Hadn't  I  best  send  a  mes- 
sage, or  step  up  to  Miss  West  about  making  the  mourning,  and  then 
fihe  can  begin  as  soon  as  we  come  back  from  the  town  ? ' 

*  If  you  please  ;  but  there,  I  forgot  we've  never  fixed  the  day.' 

*  It  must  not  be  later  than  Saturday,'  replied  Mrs.  Banks.  *  To-day 
is  Tuesday — that's  three  days  ;  none  too  long.' 

*  Very  well,  then ;  we'll  go  to  Hanbury  after  dinner.  Oh,  my  poor 
Mary ! — to  think  as  I've  got  to  get  you  laid  in  the  churchyard  instead 
of  going  to  see  you  married  in  the  church.' 


Chapter    II. 

Mr.  Porter,  the  Vicar,  called  at  Mrs.  Denbigh's  during  the  after- 
noon, but  only  Kitty  was  at  home,  and  she  had  the  shop  to  attend  to ; 
so  he  did  not  stay ;  but  after  hearing  that  the  funeral  was  fixed  for 
Saturday,  he  promised  to  call  again  before  that  date.  He  did  call — 
twice ;  but  each  time  the  house  seemed  in  an  uproar,  and  Mrs.  Denbigh 
herself  overwhelmed  with  bustle  and  work.  The  little  sitting-room  was 
occupied  by  the  dressmaker,  who  with  Kitty  and  Nelly  were  sewing 
hard  to  get  the  new  black  dresses  and  mantles  ready  in  time;  the 
kitchen  was  no  less  engaged;  for  Mrs.  Banks  and  Mrs.  Smith  (a 
neighbour)  were  making  cakes,  boiling  hams,  and  bottling  home-made 
wines  ;  while  the  younger  cliildren,  kept  from  school  because  it  was  not 
proper  for  them  to  be  seen  there  till  the  funeral  was  over,  got  in  every- 
body's way,  and  quarrelled  with  each  other,  raising  dismal  howls,  which 
tried  Mrs.  Denbigh's  nerves  and  temper,  and  caused  her  to  use 
sharper  words  than  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  her  lips.  Only 
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in  one  room  was  there  any  quiet.  Upstairs  laj  the  still  form  and  the 
pale  face  which  was  cansiiig  all  this  turmoil.  Every  now  anj  then 
Mrs.  Denbigh  wonld  slip  upstairs,  and  look  at  the  peaceful  countenance, 
and  kneel  by  the  bedside  and  try  to  pray ;  but  ^  was  always  being 
wanted;  and  some  one  would  summon  her  away  to  the  bustle  and 
tumult  before  the  peace  and  beauty  of  death  had  time  to  enter  her 
heart.  Only  George  had  leisure  to  go  and  sit  there.  Poor  fellow,  all  the 
preparations  below  were  nothing  to  him ;  the  blankness  and  misery  of 
his  loss,  aggravated  ten-fold  by  haunting  fears  that  somehow  it  was 
all  his  own  doing,  and  that  Mary  would  have  been  well  and  strong  now, 
if  he  had  only  been  more  careful,  made  him  utterly  wretched,  and  he 
seemed  unable  to  rest  except  when  sitting  by  tbe  side  of  her  bed,  and 
gazing  on  the  pale  face  that  was  so  soon  to  be  hidden  from  his  sight. 
Here  Mr.  Porter  found  him,  having  been  asked  upstairs  by  Mrs.  Banks 
on  his  second  visit.  They  had  often  met  in  the  same  room  since  Mary^s 
illness,  and  now  shook  hands  in  silence. 

*  You  are  often  here  ?*  asked  the  vicar,  in  a  low,  reverent  voice, 
which  did  not  disturb  the  solemn  repose  of  the  chamber  of  death. 

<  Yes,  sir,*  murmured  George;  ^it*s  the  last  piece  of  comfort,  and 
that  will  be  gone  soon.' 

*  It's  a  comfort  to  see  her  looking  so  beautiful  after  all  that  terrible 
suffering,  and  to  know  that  the  reality  of  her  peace  is  so  far  beyond 
the  shadow  of  what  we  see.' 

*  Only  one  can't  always  mind  that ;  when  Pm  away  I  think  about 
her  pain,  or  else  I'm  craving  to  have  her  back  again,  and  fretting  to 
think  as  it  were  all  my  fault.' 

*  I  believe  the  only  thing  is  not  to  think  about  yourself  at  all, 
George.  You  know  the  accident  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or 
prevented, — that  is  out  of  your  hands  entirely  ;  and  if  you  dwell  upon 
your  own  loss  you  will  lose  sight  of  her  gain.  And  that  is  selfish,  is 
it  not?  If  she  had  been  killed  on  the  spot,  wo  could  not  have  had 
such  certainty  about  her ;  but  God  was  very  merciful.  He  left  her 
with  us  long  enough  to  give  us  sure  hope  that  she  is  with  Him  now. 
What  could  you  give  her  in  exchange  for  Heaven?' 

*  Nothing.  I  don't  want  her  back  for  her  own  sake  ;  I  know  she  is 
better  off.  But  what  shall  I  do  without  her;  how  shall  I  go  on  living 
^11  these  years  to  come,  with  never  a  hope  of  a  word,  or  even  a  look  to 
help  me  on? ' 

*  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof, — and  there  never  was  a 
truer  word  written.  Don't  look  forward  to  those  weary  years ;  don't 
look  forward  at  all ;  only  think  of  her  as  she  is  now,  beginning  her 
new,  perfect  life  in  God  s  presence,  and  try  to  join  her  there  when 
your  work  is  done.' 

*  Did  you  ever  have  a  trouble  of  your  own,  sir  ?'  asked  George, 
doubtfully. 

'  Aye ;  Pve  got  two  little  children  waiting  for  me  in  Paradise.' 

*  Then  you  ^ow  what  it  is  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  I'm  not  talking  without  book.     Did  you  think  I  was  ? ' 
George  was   silent.     He  had  thought  so;  he  had  thought   that 

Mr.  Porter  was  only  saying  the  things  which  it  was  quite  right  and 
proper  for  a  clergyman  to  say,  but  which  wore  not  very  real  at  all ;  but 
if  he  also  knew  what  trouble  meant,  it  was  a  different  matter. 
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Mr.  Porter  gnessed  vbat  the  yoang  man  felt,  and  went  on. 

'  When  we  lost  them  we  had  no  more — though  God  has  given  a» 
two  since, — and  the  honse  was  silent  and  empty ;  and  I  think  our 
hearts  were  bnried  in  their  coffins  ;  but  when  I  heard  the  funeral  ser- 
vice read  over  them,  I  was  content;  and  mj  wife  was  content  too  ;  and 
it  was  harder  for  her  than  for  me.' 

George  looked  np, 

'Why,  sir,  the  funeral  always  seems  the  worst  part.  It's  like  pnt- 
ting  them  away  altogether,  and  being  done  with  them.  And  then  folk 
come  and  make  a  fuss,  and  wear  new  clothes,  and  eat  and  drink  and 
talk.     It's  all  one  as  b  party  to  them.' 

'  I  see  there  is  a  good  deal  of  preparation  going  on  downstairs,' 
replied  the  vicar.     '  They  all  seem  too  bnsy  to  be  spoken  to.' 

'  It's  always  so,  sir,  at  ^mernle;  when  mother  died,  there  wasn't  » 
qniet  comer  in  the  hoase  till  she  was  laid  in  her  grave.' 

'  No  wonder  the  funeral  seems  the  woret  part,  if  that  is  the  case. 
Now  to  me  it  always  seems  just  the  opposite.  It's  like  bringing  what 
ive  love  so  dearly,  and  asking  God  to  take  care  of  it  for  as,  and  hearing 
Him  promise  that  He  will — that  He  will  take  care  of  it,  and  give  it 
hnck  to  ns  better  than  ever  it  was  before  ;  "  For  it  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion ;  it  is  raised  in  incorrnption.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour  ;  it  is  raised 
in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  weakness  ;  it  is  raised  in  power."  We  are  not 
to  be  sorry  as  men  without  hope,  for  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus.  God 
will  take  care  of  them,  and  they  mast  be  safe  with  Him.  That  ia  what 
the  Church  means  by  her  faneral  service.' 

'  And  taken  that  way,  it  is  comforting,'  said  George.  <  Bat  I  never 
thought  of  it  before;  and  I  doubt,  sir,  that  there's  not  many  in  Rain- 
hill  bflt  looks  at  a  funeral  as  a  sort  of  show,  without  giving  mni^  heed 
to  aught  else.' 

'  Well,  we  shall  not  think  of  Mary's  like  that — yon  and  I,  at  least,— 
and  if  it  is  as  yon  say  about  the  people,  we  mnst  try  and  alter  it,' 

And,  then,  after  a  little  more  talk,  and  a  short,  earnest  prayer,  the 
tno  men  went  downstairs  together,  through  all  the  fuss  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  dreary  bustle  of  the  sitting-room,  where  the  hams  were  being" ' 
boiled,  and  the  new  bonnets  made  for  the  '  respectable  funeral,'  which 
was  to  do  Rainhill  in  general,  and  Mrs.  Denbigh  in  particular,  so 
much  credit  in  the  sight  of  the  new  vicar. 


®rtgen« 


jRIGEN,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christiftn  Charch,  born  in 
Egypt,  about  a.d.  186,  from  his  earliest  youth  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  his  exhor- 
tations his  father  was  encouraged  to  endure  martyrdom. 
In  his  eighteenth  year,  Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
appointed  him  Catechist  of  his  Church ;  and  he  attracted  to  his  teaching 
many  both  among  the  heathen  and  the  Christians.  This  made  him  the 
special  mark  for  persecution,  and  he  several  times  narrowly  escaped 
death ;  as  he  was  more  than  once  the  object  of  popular  fury. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  on  one  occasion  made  to  stand  at 
the  temple  of  Serapis  with  his  head  shaved,  and  to  present  branches  of 
palm-tree  to  the  persons  who  came  to  worship  there  ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  used  the  name  of  Christ  when  he  presented  them. 

Instead  of  becoming  more  cautious  in  the  pi%sence  of  persecution, 
he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  giving  instruction  in  the  religion  of 
•Christ;  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself,  he  sold  all  his 
books,  except  his  Bible,  and  lived,  with  the  utmost  abstemiousness,  on 
the  money  which  they  produced. 

From  Alexandria  Origen  went  to  Rome,  where  he  began  his  famous 
^  Hexapla,'  or  Bible  in  different  languages.  At  the  command  of  his 
^bishop  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  was  ordained.  Boon  after  this 
he  began  his  *  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,'  but  Demetrius,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  envious  of  his  fame,  persuaded  a  council  assembled 
A.D.  231,  to  decree  that  Origen  should  quit  the  city.  Upon  this  he 
went  to  Ccesarea,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  bishop,  and  per- 
mitted to  preach.  In  the  persecution  under  Decius,  in  a.d.  250, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  put  to  torture. 

On  his  release  he  applied  himself  to  ministerial  labours,  and  to 
writing.  He  died,  probably,  at  Tyre;  about  a.d.  254.  His  most 
valuable  works  were  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  Greek  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  *  Commentaries  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity,' iUustrated  by  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers. 

Jerome  styles  Origen  ^  a  man  of  immortal  genius ;  who  understood 
^ogic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  sects 
of  the  philosophers, — so  that  he  was  resorted  to  by  many  students  of 
€ccular  literature,  whom  he  received  chiefly  that  he  might  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  instructing  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ.' 


E  $easam's8  itepl|)« 


A  man  of  subtle  reasoning  ask'd 
A  peasant  if  he  knew 
Where  was  the  internal  evidence 
That  proved  the  Bible  true  ? 


The  term  of  disputative  art 
Had  never  reached  his  «ar, 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  Iiis  heart. 
And  only  answer'd  *  Here.' 


2@l^^^^ 
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FBOM  MALACHI  TO  ST.  3fATTHSW. 
BY  GEOBGE  TESABLBS,  S.C.l^,  Y1CAK  OF  ST.  XATTBEW^S,  LSICC8R1« 

|E  left  the  land  of  the  Jew  almost,  or  quite,  in  his  own  cott* 
trol,  but  in  considerable  danger,  owing  to  internal  dis- 
sensions. A  fierce  contest  had  arisen  for  the  mastery 
between  Hjrcanns  the  high-priest*  and  his  brother  Ari$- 
tobolns.  At  the  period  now  reached  (b.c.  63)«  IVmpoy, 
one  of  the  then  Roman  triomrirs,  of  rerj  great  celebrity  as  a 
soldier,  had  invaded  the  East,  and  had  conqaered  many  nations,  and 
defeated  the  mighty  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontns,  and  had  ad- 
vanced into  Phenida,  Celo-Syria,  and  Palestine.  The  two  brvv 
thers  submitted  their  caose  to  him,  and  he  decideil  in  favour  of 
Hjrcanns.  Aristobolns  thereapon  prepared  for  war,  but  though  he 
exhibited  little  braveiy,  the  Jews  opposed  the  advance  of  Pompoy 
with  all  their  might.  They  would  not  hear  of  surrender.  Pompey 
exerted  all  his  sldll  in  besieging  the  city,  but,  according  to  Josephus, 
he  would  hardly  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  piety  of  the 
Jews  in  refusing  to  attack  their  enemies  upon  the  Sabbatli  day ;  accord- 
ing, as  they  considered,  to  the  law  of  God.  The  Eomaiis  obscr\'ing 
this,  took  occasion  every  Sabbath  day  to  advance  their  engines  into  a 
position  which  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  if  the  Jews  had 
not  ceased  from  their  military  activity  against  them  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  Temple  worship  was  devoutly  maintained  day  by  day,  nor  wore 
the  sacrifices  omitted,  even  if  a  melancholy  accident  hapi>ened  by  the 
stones  that  were  thrown  among  them  ;  and  when,  after  three  months, 
the  city  was  taken,  the  priests  were  slain  at  the  altar,  for  they  refused 
to  run  away,  preferring  to  be  killed  at  their  duty  rather  than  to 
appear  to  neglect  it.  Twelve  thousand  Jews  perished  at  the  taking 
of  the  city. 

After  this,  Pompey,  with  sevehd  of  his  chief  officers,  went  up  into 
the  Temple,  and  not  only  caused  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Temple 
itself  to  be  opened  to  them,  but  they  also  went  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
where  none  were  permitted  to  enter  but  the  high-priest  alone  once 
a-year,  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement.  The  Jews  were  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  this  circumstance,  and  resented  it  more  than  all^clsc  that  thoy 
had  suffered  by  the  war.  However,  Pompey  took  none  of  the  treasure 
wliich  he  found  there,  nor  interfered  with  any  of  the  sacred  vessels,  but 
gave  directions  for  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  ordered  that  the 
services  should  proceed  as  heretofore.  This  victory  over  the  Jews, 
however,  was  his  last.  He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  as  high-priest,  on 
condition  of  his  submission  to  Borne  and  payment  of  tribute,  and  took 
Aristobulus  and  his  two  sons  to  Home,  to  grace  his  '  triumph  *  tlierc. 
One  of  these  sons  escaped  and  renewed  the  struggle.  In  the  year 
B.C.  61,  Pompey — who  had  already  had  one  triumph  at  Rome  to  com- 
memorate his  victories  over  Africa,  and  a  second  to  celebrate  his 
conquests  over  Europe — was  now  honoured  with  a  third  triumph,  the 
largest  and  grandest  which  Rome  had  then  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted 
two  days,  and  it  was  proclaimed  on  large  tablets  how  many  kings  and 
nations  Pompey  had  conquered — that  he  had  taken  1000  strong  for- 
tresses, and  900  towns,  and  800  ships,  founded  many  cities,  and  had 
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raised  the  revenue  from  50  to  85  millions.  The  next  day  Pompey 
entered  Rome  in  a  triumphal  car,  preceded  by  the  324  chiefs  and 
pnnccs  whom  he  had  taken  hostages ;  but  he  dismissed  most  of  them 
back  to  their  homes,  excepting  Tyranes  of  Armenia,  and  Aristobulus, 
who  he  feared  might  make  another  insurrection  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Jews  now  passed  under  the  power  of  the  great  Roman  Empire. 
Aristobulus,  b.o.  56,  escaped  from  Rome,  but,  like  his  son,  was  soon 
defeated  by  the  Roman  pro-consul  Gabinius.  The  Jews  were  now 
made  thoroughly  dependent  on  the  will  of  Rome.  A  new  form  of 
government  was  set  up.  In  the  words  of  Dean  Pridcaux,  *  it  was 
reduced  from  a  monarchy  to  an  aristocracy.'  *  Five  courts,  or  san- 
hedrims, were  established  in  as  many  towns,  and  the  land  divided  into 
five  provinces.  '  A  great  spirit  of  rivalry  now  raged  between  Pompey 
and  Julius  Caesar.  Aristobulus  and  his  escaped  son  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  latter ;  but  Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by  the  friends  of 
Pompey,  and  his  son  was  beheaded  at  Antioch  by  the  order  of  Pompey. 
But  Pompey  never  prospered  from  the  day  he  entered  the  holy  of 
holies ;  and  being  at  last,  after  several  vicissitudes,  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life,  he  was  killed  while  trying  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  b.o.  48.' 

We  have  found  the  story  of  the  Jews  so  much  mixed  up  with  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  that  we  may  conclude  this  chapter  with 
observing  that  at  this  time  Cleopatra  ruled  Egypt  with  her  brother 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  He,  however,  despised  her,  where- 
upon she  raised  an  army  to  defend  herself,  when  her  brother  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  accomplishments, 
and  famed  for  her  licentiousness  and  beauty,  but  she  debased  her  high 
talents  and  acquirements  by  her  lust.  Julius  Caesar,  the  renowned 
Roman,  was  captivated  by  her.  She  outlived  him,  passed  through 
many  scenes  of  political  change,  and  being  at  last  finally  vanquished, 
she  poisoned  herself  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age,  B.C.  30.  With  her 
closed  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt. 


BY   JAMBS  MONTGOMERT. 

GOD  in  the  high  and  holy  place  His  blessings  fall  in  plenteous  showers, 

Looks  down  upon  the  spheres  ;  Upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

Yet  in  His  providence  and  grace,  That  teems  with  foliage,  fraitand  flowers. 

To  every  eye  appears.  And  rings  with  infant  mirth. 

In  overy  stream  His  bounty  flows,  If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fail*, 

Diffusing  joy  and  wealth  ;  WTiere  sin  and  death  abound; 

in  every  breeze  His  Spirit  blows  How  beautiful  beyond  compare 

The  breath  of  life  and  health.  Will  Paradise  be  found ! 
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®n  ®il  pourelt  on  t^t  IJ^inses  of  a  Boor, 

A  EEFLECTION. 

BY  JAMZS  HILDTARD,  G.D.  RECTOB  OP  IKOOLDBBV. 

y>m  in  vhlch  we  asasUy  sit  has  for  eome  time  had  the 

I  annoyance  of  a  badly-creaking  door,  til),  at  leogtli,  some 

one  has  taken  the  pains  to  drop  a  little  oil  with  a  feather 

upon  the  hinges,  and  now  the  door  opens  and  shuts  quietly 

enough. 

How  a  few  soft  words,  timely  spoken,  will  thus  turn  away  wnitli, 
and  make  the  wheels  and  joints  of  life  work  together  smooth  and  har- 
moniously '  But  chiefly  when  we  are  suffering  under  some  present  ca 
lamity  or  bod  ly  pain  and  all  seems  to  grate  and  jar  around  n     docs  t 


.^---^aj^ 


require  the  gentle  infusion  of  such  heabng  balm,  drawn  from  the  sources 
of  religion,  to  stifle  the  cry  of  discontent,  and  soothe  the  wounded 
spirit.  And  it  does  the  more  amaze  me  that  people  should  rely  upon  any 
other  application  in  such  a  strait,  when  they  must  have  repeatedly  seen 
how  cfficaciona  is  this  one  if  properly  made,  and  when  all  experience 
teaches  how  transient  is  the  relief  afforded  by  any  other  remedy,  which 
may  indeed  procure  a  momentary  ease,  but  is  quickly  followed  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  removed. 

I  bethink  me  of  a  scene  in  one  of  the  Roman  comedies,  where  a 
lover  poors  water  upon  the  hinges  of  a  door,  that,  as  if  of  malice,  be- 
trayed his  clandestine  visit  to  his  mistress.  The  device,  indeed,  might 
serve  his  purpose  for  that  tarn,  bat  the  thonghtless  yoong  man  took 
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no  heed  that  his  very  romedj  was  calculated  to  make  the  door  oflfend 
still  worse  on  the  next  occasion. 

No  !  Let  me  seek  relief,  for  all  the  petty  as  well  as  all  the  more 
serious  troubles  of  Ufe,  in  that  sweet  oil  of  consolation  which  the 
Gospel  alone  can  bestow,  and  which,  as  it  is  a  specific  for  all  complaints, 
so  has  this  great  recommendation — that,  like  charity,  it  never  fitilettf. 


KOTBS  FROH  THE  KARBATIVB  OF  CAPtAIK  MUSQRAVB  OF  THE  SCHOONER 

'  GRAFTON.' 

[HE  Auckland  Islands  are  a  rocky,  mountainous,  deeply- 
indented  group,  and  are  about  400  miles  from  Stewart's 
Island,  the  most  southern  island  of  New  Zealand.  They 
were  discovered  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  Captain  Bristow, 
commanding  the  whaler  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  well-known 
enterprising  merchant,  Samuel  Enderby.  Many  years  afterwards,  his 
firm  obtained  a  grant  of  the  group  at  which  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Southern  Whale-Fishing  Company  were  established.  Owing  chiefly 
to  the  stormy  and  ever-changeable  character  of  the  weather  prevailing 
on  the  shores  of  the  group,  that  once  promising  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  New  Zealanders  and  others  whe  had  gone  there  to 
prosecute  it  were  removed.  It  had  become  known,  however,  that  the 
coasts  were  frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  seols^  fOd  pnvate  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  from  time  to  time  to  catch  theuii. 

With  this  object  the  schooner  Oraftafl^  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Thomas  Mosgrave,  who  had  for  his  mate,  Mr.  Bayner, — names 
worthy  of  note, — was  fitted  out  at  Sydney  and  sailed  thence  early  in 
December,  1863.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  the  schooner  stood 
into  a  wide,  deep  harbour,  where,  after  she  had  anchored,  a  fearful  gale 
came  on  and  drove  her  fast  on  the  rocks.  The  crew  reached  the  shore 
in  safety,  but  soon  discovered  that  their  vessel  was  a  hopeless  wreck. 

Having  landed  their  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  clothes,  and  such 
stores  as  they  were  most  likely  to  require,  their  first  care  was  to  build 
a  house  with  flooring,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  wet.  The  timber, 
however,  growing  on  the  island  being  too  small  to  make  a  log-house, 
the  sailors  constructed  one  chiefly  with  pieces  of  the  wreck.  The  seals 
were  very  numerous  on  the  island,  and  went  roaring  about  the  woods 
like  wild  cattle,  so  much  so,  that  those  ignorant  of  the  creatures'  habits 
expected  that  they  would  some  night  come  and  storm  the  tent.  The 
seals,  however,  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  their  visitors,  for 
they  came  conveniently  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  tent,  and  were  killed 
for  food  as  they  were  required.  The  mariners  lived,  indeed,  chiefly  on 
seal-meat  at  this  time,  that  they  might  preserve  their  slender  stock  of 
provisions.  There  was  a  stream  of  fresh  water  close  to  the  house,  and 
there  were  birds  to  be  shot  and  fish  to  be  caught,  but  they  had  no  time 
to  go  after  either;  they  had  to  make  preparations  for  encountering  a 
long,  stormy,  and  almost  Arctic  winter,  as  they  had  reason  to  expect 
it  would  prove.  They  were  badly  off  for  tools  ;  a  hammer,  an  axe,  an 
adze,  and  a  gimlet,  were  the  only  ones  they  possessed.  Mr.  Bayner, 
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however,  nndertook  the  blacksmith's  work,  and  using  a  lump  of  iron 
from  the  hold  as  an  anvil,  he  began  by  making  nails.  The  weather 
was  still  warm,  and  they  had  as  enemies  masqnitos  and  blow-flies, 
which  proved  excessively  annoying. 

Captain  Mnsgrave  had  all  this  time  much  to  bear  up  against ;  he 
had  left  his  wife  and  family  at  Sydney  slenderly  provided  for,  and  the 
thought  that  they  would  soon  begin  to  mourn  for  him  as  lost  preyed 
greatly  on  his  mind.  The  house  of  the  shipwrecked  seamen  was  twenty- 
four  feet  by  sixteen,  and  the  chimney  was  built  of  stone,  so  wide  that  a 
roaring  fire  could  be  kept  up  in  it  during  the  winter.  It  was  arranged 
that  each  man  should  take  his  turn  as  cook  for  a  week ;  and  Mr.  Rayner, 
that  he  might  set  a  good  example  of  cleanliness  and  good  cookery, 
insisted  on  being  included  in  the  number,  and  undertook  the  task  for 
the  first  week.  An  admirable  cook  he  made,  and  often  gave  four 
courses,  stewed  or  roasted  seal,  fried  river-fish,  fowl,  and  mussels. 

They  had  now  time  to  begin  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  Some 
of  the  young  seals  they  salted  like  bacon,  and  others  they  cut  up  and 
dried  in  the  sun  and  the  smoke  of  their  fire.  Thev  tried  dressing  the 
seal-skins  without  salt,  that  they  might  make  clouies  of  them,  but  for 
a  long  time  they  could  not  succeed,  as  the  bark  they  found  would  not 
tan.  One  of  their  chief  difficulties  was  getting  about  the  island,  for 
in  most  parts  the  scrub  was  so  thick  that  they  had  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  to  get  through  it.  Their  boat,  which  was  of  good  size,  had 
been  saved,  and  in  her  they  made  excursions  round  the  coast,  but  were 
frequently  weather-bound  for  days  together,  at  the  risk  of  being 
starved  or  killed  by  cold  and  exposure.  The  captain,  fortunately,  was 
a  fair  shot,  and  having  a  good  gun  and  plenty  of  powder,  he  supplied 
the  table  pretty  well  with  widgeon  and  other  wild  fowl  till  the  winter 
set  in,  but  when  these  took  their  departure,  the  seamen  were  thankful 
for  gulls  or  any  carrion  birds  they  could  shoot,  snare,  or  knock  over. 

A  root  was  also  found  which  was  nutritious,  and  which  during  the 
whole  of  their  residence  on  the  island  was  their  chief  food.  The 
captain  sometimes  shot  the  seals,  but  tney  were  generally  overtaken 
some  way  from  the  water,  when  they  were  knocked  on  the  head  with 
clubs  and  their  throats  cut.  After  a  time  a  way  was  discovered  of 
dressing  the  seal-skins  to  make  them  fit  for  coverlids  and  coats.  This 
was  by  stretching,  scraping,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  strong  lye  made 
from  ashes  till  they  were  perfectly  dry.  They  were  then  scoured  with 
sandstone,  rolled  up  tight,  and  beaten  till  they  were  soft.  The  men 
were  constantly  well  occupied  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  The  captain 
ke|)t  school  every  evening,  which  gave  the  men  something  to  do,  and 
made  them  more  contented. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  the  Orqftan  began  to  break  up — a  sad 
sight  for  her  crew.  There  was  little  prospect  of  getting  her  off  the 
rocks  now,  but  they  made  the  attempt,  and  failed. 

In  April  some  dqgs  were  discovered  in  the  boats,  an  exciting  incident, 
because  they  did  not  appear  to  be  wild,  and  the  men  anxiously  asked 
each  other,  Are  their  masters  on  the  island  ? 

Month  after  month  passed  by.  Provisions  became  scarce;  even 
mussels  and  fish  began  to  fail  them.  In  September  they  resolved  to 
build  a  vessel  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  if  not  relieved  during 
the  summer.    A  year  had  passed  since  they  landed,  and  they  began 
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operations.  Rayner  ancceeded  in  msking  saw,  chisels,  and  sondiy  otlwr 
toola,  bat  failed  in  forging  an  anger,  and  so  tfaey  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  ship-bailding  plan.  They  then  resolved  to  repair  the  boat, 
increase  her  size,  and  deck  her  over.  To  that  work  thej  tamed  all 
their  energies,  and  Rayner  made  the  iron  work,  of  which  mnch  was 
required.  Not  till  Juno  was  the  craft  ready  for  launching.  Two  of 
the  men  preferred  to  stay  behind,  and  the  captain  promised  to  send  for 
them  if  he  reached  New  Zealand  in  safety. 

Captain  Mnsgrave  set  sail  on  the  19th  of  July,  1865,  with  a 
fierce  Bonth-westerly  gale  blowing ;  after  a  miserable  passage  of  five 
days  and  nights,  during  much  of  which  time  he  stood  on  liis  feet, 
holding  on  by  a  rope  with  one  hand  and  pnmping  with  the  other,  he 
and  his  companions  reached  Stewart  Island,  New  Zealand. 

Although  immediately  on  his  amval  ho  chartered  a  cntter,  the 
Flt/ing  Scud,  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  men  left  behind,  and  went  in 
her  himself,  it  was  not  till  the  S4th  of  Angnst  that,  owing  to  heavy 
gales  and  baEBing  winds,  she  reached  her  destiuatioa.  The  men  were 
well,  but  had  been  at  timee  much  pinched  for  food.  Dnring  a  cmise 
of  ^e  Flying  Scud  round  the  island  the  body  of  a  seaman  was  found, 
who  had  evidently  died  from  starvation ;  and  it  appears  that  at  the 
very  time  Captain  Musgrave  was  residing  on  the  island  with  no  lack 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  Invercauld,  of  888  tons,  commanded  by 
Captain  Dalgamo,  with  twenty-four  other  persons  on  board,  was  cast 
away  ok  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Several  of  the  crew  were 
drowned,  and  nineteen  only  reached  the  shore.  Either  from  being  lesa 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  or  from 
the  coast  being  more  barren  and  so  less  frequented  by  seals,  of  these 
nineteen  persons  only  three,  the  captain,  chief  ofGcer,  and  one  seaman, 
survived  one  year  and  ten  days  afterwards,  when  they  were  rescued  by 
a  Portuguese  vessel  bound  for  Callao.  Captain  Mnsgrave  had  ob- 
served smoke  on  one  occasion ;  this,  with  the  dogs  and  the  dead  sea- 
man,  were  thos  aocoonted  for.  From  the  mountainon*  natare  of  the 
country,  the  two  parties,  though  not  far  from  each  other,  had  never  met. 

It  would  be  mijust  to  blame  Captain  Dalgamo,  Captain  Mus- 
grave probably  possessed  advantages  which  he  did  not ;  bat  the 
account  proves  that  one  set  of  men  may  exist  by  care  and  forethought 
in  a  region  where  others  find  it  almost  imposdble  to  support  life. 


|E  ever  gentle  with  the  children  God  has  given  70a.  Watch 
over  them  constantly.  Beprove  them  earnestly,  bnt  not  in 
anger.  In  the  forcible  language  of  Scriptare,  '  Be  not 
bitter  against  them.' — *  Yes,  they  are  good  boys,'  I  once 
heard  a  kind  father  say,  '  I  talk  to  them  very  mnch,  but 
do  not  like  to  beat  my  children — the  world  will  beat  them.'  It  was  a 
beautiful  thought.  Yes,  there  is  not  one  child  in  the  circle  round  the 
table,  healthy  and  happy  as  they  look  now,  on  whose  head,  if  long 
enough  spared,  the  storm  will  not  beat.  Adversity  may  wither  them, 
sickness  may  fade,  a  cold  world  may  frown  on  them.  But  amidst  all, 
let  memory  carry  them  back  to  a  home  where  the  law  of  kindness 
reigned,  where  the  mother's  reproving  eye  was  moistened  with  a  tear, 
and  the  father  frowned  '  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.* 


Jo(oFf  jSpnnoiit 


KNOWING  CHBIST. 

BY  JOHN  HANNAH,  D.C.L.  VICAB  OF  DRIOHTON. 

8t.  John,  xiv.  9. — '  Jesus  scuth  unto  hnrif  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  f ' 

|HESE  words,  which  Christ  addressed  to  Philip,  might  have 
been  spoken  with  equal  propriety  to  every  one  of  the 
Apostles,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
down  at  Pentecost ;  and  when,  in  that  great  oiitburst  of  the 
flame  of  grace,  their  ignorance  and  hesitation  were  for  ever 
swept  away.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  tenacity  of  unbelief 
which,  in  earlier  days,  had  clung  to  every  member  of  that  favoured  band. 
They  had  walked  with  Christ  on  ELis  journeys;  they  had  witnessed  His 
miracles,  and  heard  His  teaching ;  yet  all  could  doubt,  and  all  could 
abandon,  and  one  could  betray,  and  the  most  eager  amongst  them  could 
deny,  that  Master  who  had  loved  them  to  the  end,  with  the  strongest 
form  of  that  Divine  affection  in  which  He  embraces  the  whole  of  man- 
kind. Watch  them,  even  at  their  best,  throughout  the  Gospels,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  wonder  at  the  slow  and  toiling  difficulty  of  appre- 
hension with  which  they  struggled,  as  it  were,  to  grasp  His  meaning, 
and  yet  almost  invariably  failed.  It  reminds  us  of  the  heavy  effort  to 
imderstand,  which  we  may  have  remarked  in  some  illiterate  audience, 
when  it  is  trying  vainly  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  a  rapid  and  unfami- 
liar speaker  ;  so  that  one  really  pities  the  labouring  of  the  untrained 
minds  which  are  overtaxed  by  so  unaccustomed  a  demand.  Thus  yoii 
read  of  the  Apostles,  whom  a  few  days  more  would  see  transfigured 
into  the  greatest  and  most  influential  preachers  of  the  truth ;  how 
they  hesitated,  and  doubted,  and  raised  difficulties,  which  only  showed 
the  depth  of  their  ignorancje,  and  made  answers  that  proved  how  com- 
pletely they  had  misunderstood  the  question,  and  caught  eagerly  at  what 
they  thought  a  little  light;  which,  after  all,  was  but  another  phase  of 
darkness.  We  are  reaUy  sometimes  tempted  to  fancy  that  Gentiles  showed 
«  more  quick  alacrity  of  faith  than  could  be  roused  by  Christ's  own  close 
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companionship  in  the  hearts  oi  these  highly-favoured  Jews.  There  is 
often  more  intelligence  in  the  answers  which  Christ  receiyed  from  the 
most  absolute  strangers  ;  from  the  Roman  centurion,  from  the  Sama- 
ritan leper,  from  the  Canaanitish  woman,  or  from  that  other  woman  of 
Samaria,  who  followed  Christ's  instructions  with  a  livelier  apprehension 
than  had  been  shown  just  before  by  a  teacher  in  Israel.  I  need  not 
draw  out  the  contrast  which  is  presented  by  the  Apostolic  preaching 
through  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  or  through  those  forcible  Epistles, 
instinct  with  the  strongest  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  throw 
all  uninspired  compositions  so  completely  into  the  shade. 

I  have  said  enough  for  my  present  purpose :  which  is,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  truth  which  our  Lord  announced  through  this  question 
to  Philip,  that  it  is  possible  to  tarry  years  of  time  in  the  very  nearest 
neighbourhood  of  His  sacred  presence,  and  yet,  after  all,  to  be  ignorant 
of  His  true  character  and  nature,  and  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
real  relation  which  He,  as  our  Redeemer,  Lord,  and  Master,  has  a 
right  to  hold  towards  every  Christian  hear^«  And  if  this  was  the  case 
even  with  the  Apostles,  idi^:;C9irist;jpra8lU'-have  chosen  because  He 
saw  their  capacity  tb  beaftisfwards  ekdlted  into  the  teachers,  and 
leaders,  and  rulers  of  His  kingdom ;  if  there  was  this  possibility  of 
ignorance,  this  slowness  of  apprehension,  even  in  those  who  were  to 
become  the  first  angels  of  His  Church,  first  stewards  of  His  grace  ; 
what  must  be  the  state  of  those  whose  hearts  are  never  really  kindled 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  whom  the  very  conception  of  true  faith 
seems  utterly  unknown  ? 

Now,  brethren,  let  us  apply  this  question  at  once  to  our  own  cases. 
We  have  all  lived  a  longer  time  with  Christ  than  any  one  of  His 
Apostles  rand  yet,  in  what  worthy  sense  can  we  venture  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  we  know  Him  ?  To  know  Christ  in  any  true  sense,  is  to  realise 
His  whole  character  and  personality  with  the  same  kind  of  absolute  accept- 
ance and  conviction  with  which  we  realise  the  presence  of  the  dearest  of  our 
friends.  You  quite  understand  the  difierence  between  a  mere  name  and 
a  reality.  You  can  quite  conceive  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  a  name  is 
totally  different  from  the  knowledge  of  a  person.  There  are  crowds  of 
names  that  lie  dead  on  every  page  of  history.  As  names,  we  know  them 
and  can  quote  them;  and  we  can  connect  each  one  of  them  with  some 
action  or  event  which  it  serves  to  recall.  One  name  reminds  us  of  a 
great  battle';  another  name  is  the  symbol  of  a  law :  or  we  link  these 
name^  together  in  a  system  of  chronology  ;  and  we  can  number  them 
up,  and  synchronise  one  by  another,  and  perhaps  avoid  any  gross  mis- 
takes about  their  place  and  order.  But  they  no  more  represent  to  our 
thoughts  any  living,  breathing  persons,  than  those  unintelligible  royal 
titles  which  patient  scholars  have  deciphered  on  Assyrian  ruins,  and 
j^rcsented  as  records  of  forgotten  kings.  They  are  nothing  more  to  us 
than  marks  or  sign-posts ;  the  mere  memoria  technka  that  guides  us 
through  the  distant  roads  of  history.  How  unhke  the  empty  notion  of  these 
ancient  names  are  the  bright,  and  full,  and  warm  conceptions  which  are 
called  up  by  the  mention  of  our  personal  friends  I  In  this  case  our  appre- 
hension is  vivid.  Hying,  and  actual  ;  it  is  the  complete  representation  of 
a  human  character,  with  all  its  varieties  of  light  and  shadow,  of  qualities 
to  admii'e,  of  faults  to  regret,  of  sympathies  to  love.  May  I  not 
ask  you  to  try  the  experiment  for  yourselves,  each  one  of  you?  It  is  a 
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very  simple  and  easy  experiment.  Try  to  realise  the  difference  between 
your  knowledge  of  such  individual  persons  as  the  members  of  your 
separate  family  circles,  and  the  conception  you  have  formed  of  some 
celebrated  person  of  ancient  times.  You  will  then  see  at  once  what  I 
mean  when  I  say,  that  you  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  one,  but  only 
a  verbal  knowledge  of  the  other:  that,  in  short,  the  one  is  known  to 
you  as  a  person,  the  other  is  known  only  as  a  name. 

And  then  apply  this  distinction  at  once  to  the  present  subject,  and 
ask  yourselves  what  kind  of  knowledge  you  possess  of  Christ  your  Sa- 
viour :  is  He  known  to  you  only  as  a  bright  mark  upon  the  page  of 
history,  or  is  He  known  as  you  would  know  the  persons  of  your  dearest 
relatives  and  friends?  If  you  have  no  naore  knowledge  than  that 
which  belongs  to  the  former  head,  then  you  have  walked  all  these  years 
with  Christ,  yet  have  not  really  known  Him.  Christ  is  no  mere  Per- 
son in  history.  He  is  your  ever-living  Grod  !  Christ  is  no  mere  mark  m 
chronology.  He  is  the  tender  Saviour  who  is  ever  about  your  path  and 
bed,  and  ever  ready  to  attend  upon  your  ways.  Christ  is  no  distant 
abstraction,  dwelling  far  away  in  the  recesses  of  unapproachable  light ; 
He  is  your  close  and  sympathising  Redeemer  and  Friend,  who  will  always 
help  you,  even  in  the  sorest  of  your  earthly  trials.  If  you  know  Him 
in  any  true  sense,  you  must  have  realised  to  some  extent  His  Divine- 
character,  and  rounded  it  out  into  the  living  substance  of  a  true  and 
personal  friend.  You  must  have  realised  who  and  what  it  is  that  is 
always  near  you,  and  always  observing  you  ;  who  hears  all  your  prayers^ 
with  loving  sympathy — who  sees  your  sins  and  faithlessness  with  holy 
sorrow — who  is  present  in  the  church,  but  not  less  present  in  your 
chamber  ;  standing  by  your  bedside,  as  certainly  as  He  is  revealed 
through  the  means  of  grace ;  close  to  you  when  you  lie  down,  close  to 
you  when  you  rise  up ;  ready  to  bless  you  when  you  try  to  do  Him  service^ 
ready  to  assist  you  when  you  are  almost  overcome  by  the  assaults  of 
Satan. 

And  now,  brethren,  if  any  of  you  feel  at  once  that  you  are  defective 
in  this  true  knowledge  of  your  Saviour,  let  me  remind  you  that  there  are 
only  two  ways  in  which  you  can  remove  that  ignorance,  both  of  which 
are  indispensable :  the  oije  way  is  through  a  closer  study  of  the  Gospels ,^ 
the  other  is  through  more  hearty  prayer.  You  must  study  the  Gospels, 
because  there  alone  you  obtain  those  facts  aoout  Christ  which,  in  the 
case  of  any  ordinary  friend,  you  gather  from  your  personal  intercourse. 
It  is  sadly  too  possible  to  make  these  Grospel  readings  very  dead  and 
lifeless  things,  but  the  abuse  does  not  destroy  the  use  of  them;  nor  is 
there  any  other  source  from  which  that  fundamental  knowledge  can  be 
gained.  So  then  you  should  read  them  in  private,  over  and  over  again  ; 
you  should  compare  them  together :  you  should  draw  out  their  finer 
shades  of  difference;  you  should  dwell  long  and  lovingly  over  those 
sacred  pages,  till  the  picture  of  your  Blessed  Redeemer  rises  out  round 
and  full  before  your  eyes.  This  study,  then,  is  indispensable ;  but  you 
require  something  more  than  mere  study  before  you  can  add  that 
second  element  to  your  knowledge  of  Christ  which  I  described  as  so  all- 
important:  I  mean,  the  knowledge  that  He  is  not  only  a  character  in 
history,  but  a  personal  and  ever-neighbouring  friend.  Now  this 
living  conviction  of  His  personal  presence  can  be  gained  in  na 
other  way  than  by  speaking  yourselves  to  ffim,  and  receiving  His 
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answer.  Just  as  men  may  call  to  each  other  amidst  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  so  come  to  know  each  other  by  their  voices,  and  to  feel 
secure  of  each  other's  aid  and  consolation;  just  so  in  this  night  of  the 
soul,  when  we  have  no  bodily  organs  which  will  enable  ns  to  pierce 
through  the  yeil  of  the  flesh,  we  can  learn  the  presence  of  Christ  only 
tlirough  the  voice  of  the  spirit — that  voice  which  cries  to  Him  in 
prayer,  and  that  spirit  which  can  apprehend  His  gracious  answers  in 
return.  You  will  recollect  what  a  special  promise  of  His  presence 
Christ  offered  as  the  reward  of  earnest,  faithful  prayer.  And  all  the 
true  saints  of  Christ  will  assure  you  with  what  a  marvellous  reality 
that  promise  is  fulfilled.  They  will  tell  you  how  Christ's  presence 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  darkness,  till,  in  holy  sacraments  and  ser- 
vices,  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  they  could  almost  fancy  that  they  felt 
a  hand,  and  heard  a  voice,  and  caught  the  breathing  comfort  of  the 
nearness  of  a  more  than  earthly  friend.  There  have  been  saints  who 
thought  that  His  presence  had  proved  itself  upon  their  very  bodies,  by 
producing  some  shadows  of  the  wounds  which  Christ  received  upon  the 
cross.  These  fancies  bear  witness,  at  all  events,  to  the  reality  which 
they  typify ;  the  reality  with  which  the  believer  can  represent  to  his 
convictions  the  nearness  of  his  Lord.  I  am  simply  now  dealing  with  a 
question  of  experience,  and  appealing  to  the  experience  which  all 
mature  and  faithful  Christians  will  combine  to  corroborate,  that  this 
living  presence  of  Christ  is  a  fact  of  which  we  can  make  ourselves  as 
absolutely  and  unquestionably  certain,  as  we  can  make  ourselves  certain 
of  the  presence  of  an  earthly  friend. 

Here,  then,  is  at  once  your  teat  and  your  standard.  It  is  the  teat 
whether  you  truly  know  Christ ;  it  is  the  standard  you  must  aim  at,  as 
the  proof  that  your  knowledge  is  genuine  and  complete.  And  the  practical 
lesson  which  is  suggested  by  the  subject  is  as  simple  and  clear  as  a 
lesson  can  be  made.  You  are  to  learn  Christ's  features  from  a  closer 
study  of  the  Gospel,  you  are  to  ascertain  Christ's  presence  by  actually 
addressing  Him  in  prayer.  The  result,  when  it  is  completely  realised, 
will  produce  a  change  of  the  same  nature  as  that  great  miracle  of 
Pentecost:  of  the  same  nature,  I  say,  though  of  course  inferior  in 
degree.  It  is  not  for  us  to  hope  to  rival  the  spiritual  rank  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  yet  even  the  very  least  and  weakest  of  ourselves  can 
fhare,  according  to  his  measure,  in  the  change  which  came  over  them 
when  at  last  they  reached  the  proper  knowledge  of  Christ  their  Lord. 
And  this  change  will  place  us  altogether  on  a  higher  level,  and  make 
ns  citizens  in  a  far  loftier  world.  We  shall  then  learn  to  see  the  actual 
littleness  of  the  interests  of  time  ;  we  shall  learn  to  take  more  pains  in 
preparing,  ourselves  for  the  life  of  eternity.  By  these  means  only  can 
we  hope  to. arrive  at  that  actual  grasp  and  personal  conviction  of  the 
presence  of  our  living  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God,  *  in  knowledge  of  whom 
standeth  our  eternal  life  ; '  'whom  truly  to  know  is  everlasting  life;'  and 
then,  when  we  thus  know  Him  to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  we 
must  endeavour,  by  following  the  footsteps  of  His  holy  Apostles,  to 
walk  steadfastly  in  the  way  that  leadeth  to  everlasting  life,  through 
the  same  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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HENEVER  I  go  into  a  stable  and  see  the  horses  continue 
lazily  nursing  their  favourite  leg,  remaining  dozing  in 
their  litter,  or,  if  it  is  feeding  time,  answer  with  a 
cheerful  neigh  to  the  opening  of  the  stable-door,  I  know 
what  manner  of  men  the  grooms  arc  who  attend  upon 
them.  If  I  see  them  all  attention,  suspiciously  watchful,  eai-s 
in  uneasy  motion,  legs  lifted  in  constant  change  of  position,  I  also 
know  that  one  of  the  most  tractable,  sensitire,  and  grateful  animals 
in  creation  is  being  shouted  at,  sworn  at,  bullied  by  the  man  who 
is  paid  to  treat  it  well. 

A  man  ifiay  feed  a  horse  well,  ride  a  horse  well,  and  yet  be  a  very 
bad  groom,  inasmuch  as  he  spoils  the  animal's  temper,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  misery  and  cruelty  that  he  inflicts  on  his  charge. 

Is  it  not  the'safiil  with  taan  ?  There  are  many  nurses  whoso  babies 
look  as  if  they  were  just  turned  out  of  a  bandbox,  but  the  after  life  of 
these  children  shows  that  there  has  been  mistaken  treatment  of  their 
minds  in  early  life. 

Wliat  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  title  and  illustration  ?  Why,  a 
great  deal,  for  like  noisterj  like  man ;  and  if  I  see  the  sheep  not  afraid 
of  the  dog,  but  carelessly  pressing  upon  him,  in  their  eagerness  to  be 
first  in  the  fresh  piece  of  tumip6,  which  his  master  is  hurdling  off  for 
them,  I  know  with  what  sort  of  a  shepherd  I  have  to  deal. 

Shepherding  differs  very  much  according  to  the  country,  and  a  dog 
that  would  be  a  first-rate  one  on  a  Scotch  hiU-side  won'  1  be  little  use  in 
Sussex,  where  the  original  sketch  for  our  illustration  was  taken.  The 
difference  between  a  London  drover's  dog  and  a  sheep  dog,  such  as  the 
one  in  the  picture,  is  almost  as  great  as  it  is  between  the  hireling 
shepherd  and  the  true  one. 

Drovers'  dogs  are  generally  cruel  and  savage.  They  do  not  get 
attached  to  the  animals  they  have  to  drive,  for  they  see  new  ones  every 
niarket-day;  in  fact,  they  closely  resemble  their  masters.  But  here, 
again,  we  have  great  differences,  which  are  always  reproduced  in  the 
dog.  I  still  remember  with  pleasure  a  taU  drover,  mth  his  blue  apron 
on,  whom  I  used  to  watch  quietly  coming  along  St.  John's  Wood 
Road.  The  sheep  went  first,  then  he  came,  then  the  bullocks,  last  of 
all  his  old  black  collie.  There  was  no  shouting,  no  beating ;  a  wave 
of  tlic  arm  sent  the  dog  along  to  stop  or  turn,  as  the  case  might  be, 
the  old  dog  being  as  chary  of  his  voice  as  the  man.  Yet  both  could  be 
energetic  if  need  be.  He  never  forgot  to  let  them  drink  at  the  trough 
near  the  canal. 

As  I  am  writing,  two  striking  instances  of  the  discrimination  of 
dogs  and  sympathy  with  their  masters  come  into  my  head.  One  is  of 
a  sheep  dog  at  a  park  in  Sussex,  where  a  flock  of  white-faced  Cheviots 
and  a  flock  of  Southdowns  were  kept.  *  Bring  me  the  Downs,  Jack ! ' 
said  the  master,  and  away  would  the  dog  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  and 
appear  after  a  time  with  the  black-faced  flock  slowly  and  steadily  But 
when  it  was,  *  Jack,  bring  the  Scotchmen  !'  he  first  raised  Jiimself  on 
his  hind  legs  for  a  look-out,  then  away  he  tore,  soon  to  appear  again 
with  the  panting  flock,  for  he  knew  they  were  not  favourites  with  his 
master,  and  so  he  was  much  sharper  with  them. 
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One  day  I  was  in  the  park  at  Gosfield,  Essex,  weeding  tLe  worst 
out  of  a  small  flock  of  8t.  Kilda  Sheep,  in  which  I  take  a  great  interest. 
The  shepherd  was  helping  me,  but  his  dog  was  no  use,  as  he  would 
break  away  and  chase  them  wildly  about.  The  shepherd  took  him  up 
and  pretended  to  punish  him,  but  I  could  well  see,  and  the  dog  could  no 
doubt  feel,  that  it  was  not  meant.  However,  he  was  tied  up  for  the 
time.  The  shepherd  assured  me,  and  I  saw  afterwards,  that  he  was 
perfectly  gentle  with  the  common  sheep.  Now  in  both  cases  the  dogs 
found  out  that  they  might  take  liberties  with  the  sheep  for  which  their 
masters  cared  leas  than  for  those  of  their  own  country,  thereby  illus- 
trating the  proverb  I  quoted,  *  Like  master,  like  man.' 

Cf)e  i^istors  of  t^t  Jetos, 

FROM    MALACHI    TO    ST.    MATTHEW. 
BY  GEORGE  YENABLES,  S.G.L.,  VICAR  •F  ST.  UATTHEW*S,  LEICESTER. 

OST  persons  recollect  that  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  at 
Rome.  This  occurrence  took  place  b.c.  44.  One  of  his 
last  acts  had  been  to  permit  Hyrcanus,  the  high-priest  (and 
almost  king  of  Judea  at  one  time),  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  pulled  down. 
Hyrcanus  was  not  a  man  of  ability  or  energy,  and 'during  the  latter  part 
of  his  days  he  was  much  influenced  by  Antipater,  an  Idumean.  He 
had  rendered  Julius  Csesar  great  service  when  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
entrusted  in  return  with  a  considerable  amount  of  authority  in  Judea, 
and  made  his  eldest  son,  Phasaelus,  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  nnd 
Herod  (afterwards  *the  Great'),  his  second  son,  governor  of  Galilee. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  the  Herodian  family,  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

During  some  internal  commotions  in  Italy,  when  the  Romans  were 
occupied  with  their  home  affairs,  the  Parthians  (b.c.  40)  made  an  attack 
upon  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  took  Jerusalem;  whereupon, 
having  made  the  high-priest  Hyrcanus  prisoner,  they  cut  off  his  ears  to 
incapacitate  him  from  exercising  the  office  any  more,  and  placed  Antigo- 
nus,  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  brother  Aristobulns,  as  king  over  the 
Jews.  Herod  at  once  betook  himself  to  Rome,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  was  appointed  Sling  of  Judea.  He  returned  to  that  coimtry , 
and  (B.C.  39)  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  Meanwhile  Ventidius,  a  Roman 
general,  gained  a  third  great  victory  over  the  Parthians,  when  30,000 
were  slain  by  him.  Herod  did  not,  however,  take  Jerusalem  easily.  It 
did  not  fall  into  his  hands  until  b.c  37.  The  year  before  this,  he 
divorced  his  wife  Doris,  by  whom  he  had  Antipater,  and  then  married 
Miriam,  or  Maria,  or,  as  she  is  often  called,  Mariamne.  She  was  one 
of  the  Asmonean  (Maccabees)  line,  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of 
the  Aristobulns  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  by  a  daughter  of  his 
brother,  Hyrcanus,  with  whom  he  was  usually  so  much  at  variance. 
She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  accomplished 
much  beyond  most  persons  of  her  time. 

After  this,  Herod  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  with  vigofxr, 
assisted  by  Sosius,  governor  of  Syria,  who  was  ordered  to  assist  Hcroil 
by  the  Romans.    ITie  Jews  were  Anally  beaten  out  of  their  places  of 
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defence,  and  the  city  liroken  np,  so  that  the  soldiers  marched  in  o» 
every  side,  and  being  greatly  exasperated  by  the  length  of  the  siege, 
they  filled  all  the  quarters  of  the  city  with  blood.  Herod  tried  in  vain 
to  hinder  this,  but  Sosius  encouraged  it,  saying  that  *  the  spoils  of 
war  were  the  due  rewards  of  soldiers.*  < 

Antigonus  surrendered  to  Sosius,  who  put  him  in  chains,  and  sent 
him  to  Antony,  who  at  first  intended  him  to  grace  his  triumph  at 
Rome ;  but  Herod  so  often  importuned  for  his  death — as  being  himself 
unsafe  so  long  as  Antigonus  lived — that  at  last,  bribed  by  the  gift  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  Antony  ordered  him  to  be  executed,  whereupon 
he  was  put  to  death  as  a  common  criminal. 

With  him  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonean  princes.  The  later 
descendants  of  them  contrast,  it  will  be  felt,  very  unfavourably  with 
Mattathias,  and  with  his  sons  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  brethren. 

Herod  now  became  king  over  the  Jews,  subject,  however,  to  the 
Eoman  power,  and  ultimately  he  was  called  Herod  the  Qreat.  Herod 
immediately  put  to  death  all,  except  two,  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Jewish 
Council ;  presently  he  raised  his  wife's  brother,  Aristobulus,  to  the 
high -priesthood,  who  becoming  too  popular  to  please  Herod,  he 
caused  him  to  be  drowned  while  bathing  in  a  fish-pond. 

Antony  summoned  Herod  to  defend  himself  for  this  iniquity,  and 
the  notorious  Cleopatra,  with  whom  Antony  was  then  very  familiar, 
hopod,  by  compassing^  the  conviction  of  Herod,  to  obtain  his  kingdom. 
In  this  she  failed,  and  within  a  few  months  she  thought  to  win  Herod  into 
her  snares,  but  she  also  failed  to  do  this.  The  year  following,  Herod 
put  Alexandra,  his  wife's  mother,  to  death.  At  this  time,  Antony  had 
a  serious  quarrel  with  Octavius,  who  with  him  ruled  the  Roman  empire 
for  a  short  time ;  but  soon  after  Octavius  became  *  Augustus  Caesar,* 
or  sole  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  story  of  the  cniel  execution  of  Mariamne 
is  too  long  to  tell,  but(B.c.  29)  Herod,  in  a  silly  and  groundless  fit  of 
jealousy,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death,  but  soon  afterwards  he  was 
filled  with  remorse,  and  never  recovered  his  serenity  again.  Hi& 
kingdom  comprehended  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Jordan,  and  Percea,  Iturea,  and  Trachonitis  on  the  east.  He  was 
fond  of  displaying  magnificence  in  public  works.  He  rebuilt  Samaria, 
destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  high-priest,  B.C.  109,  and  called  it  Sebaste,. 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  chiefly 
on  account  of  theatres  which  he  erected,  and  also  of  some  trophies  in* 
commemoration  of  his  victories,  but  it  was  discovered  and  thwarted. 


A  REFLECTION. 
BY  JAMES  HILDYARD,  B.D.,  RECTOR  OF  INGOLDSBY. 

HERE  is  only  one  quarter  of  the  wind,  the  N.W.,  which  so- 

affects  the  chimney  of  the  room  where  I  usually  sit  as  to 

cause  it  to  smoke,  and  that  only  when  the  gusts  are  more 

than  usually  violeit.     To-day  it  has  set  in  so  strong  as  to 

cause  me  not  a  little  annoyance  and  interruption  to  my 

studies.     For  though  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  smoke  goes  up 

the  chimney,  yet  every  new  and  tiien  will  come  such  a  sudden  puff  into 
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tJie  room  as  for  a  wliile  comjiletelj  to  fill  it,  and  to  cover  all  my  bo^iUs 
and  papers  with  '  blacks.' 

Let  this  Bcemiiigly  trifling,  thongli  really  Bcrions  annoyance,  scrre 
ti>  remind  nie  how  much  we  are  dependent  upon  God's  mercifully  pre- 
serving the  due  order  of  things  in  the  world  for  our  continued  cnjcy- 
ment  of  the  everyday  comforts  of  life. 

So  long  as  the  Bmokc  rises  natnrolly,  little  as  we  regard  its  doing 
BO,  what  can  he  a  greater  luxury  than  the  warm  and  quiet  fireside  at 
this  dreary  season  of  the  year,  when  to  leave  the  house  but  for  five 
minutes  is  to  be  over  shoes  and  ankles  in  mud  ?  But  no  sooner  docs 
the  current  of  this  noisome  vapour  meet  with  but  a  momentary  cheek. 


than  all  onr  comf'>rt  e  dissipated  nnd  one  would  rather  forego  the  fire 
altogether  than  be  thus  almost  sufTocnted  by  its  misdirected  fumes 

And  yet  what  lit  more  trivial  and  contemptible  than  smoke  ' 
Worthless  and  inconstant  to  a  pro\erb  it  is  jet  capable  of  distressing 
the  c}e  di  tracting  the  bram  disturbing  the  stomach  and  m  fnct 
throwing  our  ithole  frame  into  disorder  in  hut  a  few  second'' 

How  much  greater  would  be  our  damage  were  some  of  the  more 
formidable  elements  of  creation  out  of  joint'  Fire  water  earth  and 
oir  are  each  of  them  but  joinla  as  it  were  of  the  vast  machinery  of 
the  world   held  fast  to  their  courses  by  the  skill,  the  wisdom   and 
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^the  benevolence  of  an  invisible  Master  Mind ;  but  which,  if  let  loose, 
^ould  not  annoj  onlj  but  destroy,  not  disturb  but  annihilate. 

Let  us  think  on  these  things  with  gratitude ;  and  enjoying  as  we 
do  for  the  most  part  our  many  blessings  in  peace,  let  us  not  be  discom- 
posed if  on  a  slight  occasion  any  one  of  them  be  withheld ;  nay,  rather, 
let  us  be  more  than  thankful  that  such  a  warning  is  vouchsafed,  to 
remind  us  of  their  possession,  and  evoke  our  too  tardily  bestowed 
praises  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 


®i)e  llaini)iU  Jpuneral. 

Chapter  III. 

HEN  Saturday  came,  Mr.  Porter  remembered  George's 
words,  and  felt  they  were  true.  The  village  people  were 
all  standing  out  at  their*  doors  to  see  the  show  pass  by ; 
the  churchyard  was  half  full  of  children  playing  noisily 
among  the  graves,  a  few  men  leaned  against  the  wall 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  a  group  of  women,  fresh  from  their  scrubbing, 
without  bonnets,  and  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up  to  their  elbows, 
gathered  at  the  lynch-gate  as  the  funeral  came  in  sight.  Even  when 
it  paused  at  the  entrance  to  the  consecrated  ground,  and  the  words, 
*  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,'  fell  on  tiie  mourners'  ears,  they 
were  half  drowned  by  a  confused  buzz  of  whispering  arising  from  the 
bystanders.  While  the  coffin  was  being  placed  in  the  aisle,  a  rush 
and  patter  of  footsteps,  and  a  stamping  of  heavy  shoes,  a  pushing  and 
crowding  to  the  front  for  the  best  view  of  the  velvet  pall,  told 
of  irreverent  carelessness,  and  jarred  sharply  on  the  feelings.  But 
worse  still  was  the  rush  out  of  church  to  secure  good  places  by  the 
grave ;  the  concluding  words  of  the  beautiful  lesson  were  lost  in  the 
opening  of  the  pew-doors  and  the  shuffling  of  feet.  And  then  the 
undertaker,  who  had  planted  himself  dunng  the  sermon  in  the  middle 
of  the  aisle,  as  if  mounting  guard  over  the  coffin,  began  to  issue  his 
directions  in  a  loud  whisper,  and  to  order  about  the  bearers,  and 
summon  the  mourners  to  take  their  places  in  the  procession.  Out- 
side the  crowd  gathered  thickly  round  the  open  grave,  making 
audible  remarks  about  it,  and  hardly  stopping  when  the  vicar  took 
his  place  and  continued  the  service.  No  one  joined  in  the  responses; 
no  one  followed  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  no  one  echoed  the  Amens,  or  seemed 
to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  service.  Even  the  mourners 
aj)peared  to  listen  as  if  the  words  were  not  addressed  to  them,  as  if  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  bat  that  the  holy  words  were  merely  part 
uf  the  ceremony,  and  a  far  less  interesting  part  than  the  shining  coffin- 
plates,  the  silk  hat-bands,  and  the  new  crape.  Only  George  for 
got  all  about  the  show  ;  for  even  Mrs.  Denbigh  could  not  but  think 
anxiously  whether  ever}'thing  was  right,  and  listen  sharply  to  the 
whispered  remarks  of  the  bystanders  as  they  left  tlie  grave.  But 
George  turned  for  a  last  look,  and  as  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  coffin 
he  met  the  vicar's  eye,  which  was  full  of  sympathy,  and  remembering 
the  words  spoken  a  few  days  before,  he  went  away  comforted. 

He  had  been  used  to  the  Rainhill  funerak,  and  was  accustomed  to 
the  crowd,  to  the  loud  remarks,  to  the  want  of  reverence,  so  they  did 
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not  strike  hira  as  they  struck  Mr.  Porter,  and  he  had  none  of  the  sense* 
of  its  being  all  wrong,  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  vicar  as  he 
re-entered  his  study. 

*  To  call  that  a  Christian  funeral,'  he  murmured  to  himself.  *  It's 
nothing  but  an  undertaker's  show  ;  a  horrible  mixing  up  of  pomps  and 
vanities  with  death  ;  and  the  mere  mockery  of  a  holy  rite.  Please  God- 
I'll  alter  it,  and  there  shall  be  funerals  such  as  the  Church  meant 
them  to  be  in  Rainhill  by-and-bye.'  From  that  day  forward,  this 
refoim  lay  near  his  heart,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  his  parishioners  how  greatly  it  was  needed. 

Of  course  he  knew  they  would  not  see  the  subject  in  the  same 
light  as  himself,  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  could  undo  the 
evil  habit.  But  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  his  stand  at  once, 
and  he  was  rather  glad  when  the  clerk  gave  him  a  chance  of  ex- 
pressing his  opinion. 

*  A  tidy  burying,  sir,  weren't  it  ? '  said  the  old  man,  as  he  brought 
the  church-key  to  the  vicarage ;  *  everjrthing  respectable  and  becoming. 
In  course,  if  there'd  been  a  brick  grave  it  would  have  looked  better,  but 
a  poor  widow  woman  can't  be  expected  to  have  everything  of  the  best, 
masonry  comes  dear,  and  don't  make  much  show.' 

*  Are  funerals  always  managed  like  this  in  Bainhill,  Watson  V 
asked  the  vicar,  as  he  turned  and  walked  up  the  drive  with  the  clerk. 

*  Mostly  so,  sir ;  sometimes  there's  scarfs,  as  well  as  hat-bands,  and 
sometimes  there's  more  followers,  and  more  bearers,  it  just  depends.' 

*  But  is  there  always  the  same  noise  and  bad  behaviour  in  church, 
and  at  the  grave, — that  s  what  I  meant  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  to-day.  In  course,  where  there's  anything  to  sec, 
children  will  try  to  see  it,  and  the  women  folk  always  takes  delight 
in  buryings,  and  notices  a  deal  about  them.  Did  you  think  it  was  noisy 
to-day,  sir  V  he  added,  inquiringly. 

*  Indeed  I  did.  ^Tiy,  Watson,  we  don't  have  that  whispering  and> 
shuflling  on  Sundays.' 

*  Sundays !  No,  sir,  they'd  know  better,  or' the  master's  cane  would 
soon  teach  them.' 

*  And  we  don't  have  it  at  the  daily  service. 

*  There's  nothing  to  look  at  at  them  times,  you  see,'  replied  the- 
clerk ;  *  if  they  come,  they  come  to  say  their  prayers,  not  to  see  what's 
being  done.  Now  a  burying  is  different;  it  haven't  nothing  to  do 
with  nobody,  except  them  as  belongs  to  it,  and  so  naturally  the  rest 
comes  only  to  see  the  sight.  You  see,  sir,  in  a  country  place  like 
our'n,  where  there's  not  much  stirring,  a  funeral  is  pretty  nigh  as  good 
as  a  wedding,  for  the  folk  to  look  at.' 

*  Well,  I  can't  help  people  looldng  at  it  as  a  sight,  though  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  teach  them  better  than  that,  by-and-bye ;  but  I 
won't  have  any  service  in  the  church  made  a  mockery  of.  So  mind^ 
Watson,  I  give  orders  that  no  children  are  allowed  inside  the  church- 
yard at  the  next  funeral.  If  grown-up  people  come,  we  cannot  shut 
them  out,  but  I  don't  think  they  will  behave  as  the  children  did  to-day.' 

*  Very  well,  sir,  in  course  you  know  best ;  but  Rainhill  buryings- 
always  have  been  sights,  and  always  will  be,  for  folk  take  a  pride  ixk  ^^ 
them,  and  would  not  care  to  have  them  done  in  a  comer.'  ^^P 
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*  1  don't  want  them  done  in  a  corner ;  I  want  them  to  be  reverent, 
impressive  services,  a  comfort  to  the  mourners,  and  a  help  to  the  con- 
gregation. I  should  be  willing  to  see  the  church  full,  if  people  would 
come  to  join  in  the  service.' 

*  Well,  to  be  sure,'  muttered  the  clerk  as  he  went  down  the  street, 

*  to  think  as  our  funerals  don't  please  him  ;  there's  no  knowing  how  to 
content  some  folks.' 

But  though  he  was  vexed  at  first,  he  could  not  but  own  that  the 
children  did  behave  badly,  and  when  at  the  next  funeral  they  were 
excluded  from  the  churchyard,  the  absence  of  crying  babies  and  noisy 
boys  and  girls,  struck  him  as  an  improvement,  and  he  thought  it 

*  more  respectable'  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  background. 

But  with  the  vicar  this  was  only  the  first  step  :  he  wanted  to  see 
not  only  the  manner,  but  the  spirit  reformed,  and  the  more  he  observed, 
the  more  reason  he  saw  for  the  necessity  of  such  a  change. 

The  first  visit  he  paid  to  Mrs.  Denbigh  after  Mary's  funeral 
showed  him  an  evil  which  he  had  not  before  thought  of,  and  gave  an 
additional  spur  to  the  strong  desire  for  change  which  already  existed. 

He  found  her  in  the  little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  looking  weary 
and  dispirited.  The  house  was  quiet  enough  now,  for  the  children 
were  at  school,  and  only  Kitty  remained  to  help  her  mother.  A  pile  of 
account-books  lay  on  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Denbigh  sat  before  tliem  in 
a  state  of  helpless  misery.  It  had  always  been  Mary's  business  to  keep 
the  books  and  manage  the  business,  and  her  mother  had  known  very 
little  of  the  practical  details  of  the  shop.  While  Mary  was  ill,  and 
after  her  death,  she  had  put  these  matters  aside,  but  now  the  time  had 
come  when  she  must  take  them  up,  and  learn  to  act  for  herself.  But  it 
seemed  a  hard  task ;  she  had  no  head  for  business,  no  method,  and 
hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  her  work. 

*  You  see,  sir,  Mary  did  it  all,'  said  the  widow,  after  the  few  first 
words  of  greeting  to  the  vicar ;  *  and  being  took  oflf  so  sudden,  no  one 
else  rightly  knows  the  ins  and  outs.' 

*  She  seems  to  have  kept  your  boolcs  very  neatly,'  remarked  Mr. 
Porter,  glancing  at  the  Open  pages. 

*  Yes,  she  was  always  one  to  do  things  tidy  and  regular.  Any  one 
as  was  more  used  to  things  would  not  find  it  hard  to  make  it  out,  but 
I  never  did  take  to  the  shop  rightly.' 

*  Then  won't  it  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  make  it  pay  now  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  will :  but  what  else  can  I  do  ? ' 

*  Should  yon  have  kiept  it  on  after  Mary's  marriage  with  Rollins?' 

*  Yes,  sir ;  only  not  so  much  of  it :  we'd  settled  that  a  while  ago.' 

*  Then  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  try  and  make  the 
change  at  once.' 

*  So  I  will.  But  I've  got  to  find  out  how  we  stand  first,  sir.  Tliere'^ 
money  we  owe,  and  money  owed  us,  and  between  the  two  I'm  that 
puzzled  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn,  or  what  I  can  call  my  own.' 

*  Can't  Rollins  help  you.^' 

*  Well,  sir,  he  could ;  but  I  don't  like  to  be  teazing  him  now.' 

*  Nonsense,  I  am  sure  he'll  be  glad  ;  I'll  tell  him  you  want  a  little 
assistance  in  getting  things  straight.  Perhaps  by-and-bye  when  the 
accounts  are  made  out,  you  may  like  to  talk  over  your  plans,  so  I'll 
look  in  next  week.' 
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Bat  before  next  week  Gteorge  Rollins  came  to  the  vicar. 

*  Please,  sir,  I  have  done  that  job  for  Mrs.  Denbigh.' 

*  Well,  and  how  do  things  stand  ?* 

*  Why,  sir,  I*m  almost  afraid  to  tell  her ;  they  seem  a  good  bit  to 
the  bad.* 

*  Indeed  I  1  thought  the  business  was  doing  well.* 

*  So  it  was ;  but  there's  been  a  deal  of  money  spent  in  the  last 
month,  and  in  a  small  comer  like  that  it  isn't  easy  made  np  again. 
The  funeral  cost  a  terrible  lot,  sir.' 

'  Ah  1  I  suppose  so ;  but  it  hadn*t  struck  me  before.  That  is 
another  evil  arising  from  this  custom  of  making  such  a  show.* 

*  From  first  to  last,  it  will  not  be  paid  for  with  20/. ;  then  there's 
the  doctor's  bill,  and  the  nursing  besides.* 

*  They  are  necessary  expenses,  and  can't  be  helped,*  replied  the 
vicar.     *  But  do  you  mean  that  that  funeral  cost  nearly  20/.  ?' 

*  Indeed  I  do,  sir ;  that  s  counting  the  mourning,  of  course ;  but 
the  hat-bands  and  gloves  was  nigh  5/. ;  the  bearers,  they  had  28.  Qd, 
each,  that's  1/.,  and  the  undertaker's  bill,  and  the  feeding  of  them  all — 
for  there  was  twenty  to  give  to, — took  a  good  bit.  I've  got  it  down 
here,  sir  ;  perhaps  you'd  like  to  look  it  over  ?' 

!3ilr.  Porter  took  the  paper,  and  ran  his  eye  down  the  items.  It 
was  all  true,  and  just  as  George  had  said.  The  funeral  expenses 
alone  mounted  to  a  few  shillings  over  20/.  The  doctor's  bill  was  3/. 
and  the  nursing  and  extra  attendance  about  21.  more.  Altogether  it 
was  nearly  26/.  spent.  He  glanced  down  at  the  list  of  shop  debts 
and  liabilities ;  these  were  about  10/.  on  the  right  side.  But  owing 
to  the  large  expenditure  at  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Denbigh  was  now  about 
16/.  in  debt. 

'  Dear  me,  what  a  pity,  what  a  sad  pity  I  If  there  could  be  sorrow 
in  Paradise,  surely  it  would  grieve  Mary  to  think  that  her  mother  has 
half  ruined  herself  about  her  funeral  ? ' 

*  Ah,  poor  dear  I  She  was  never  one  to  think  of  herself;  many's 
the  time  she  has  given  up  a  new  dress,  or  pretty  ribbon,  because  one  of 
the  others  wanted  something.  I  doubt  the  funeral  has  cost  more  than 
bhe  has  spent  on  herself  since  she  was  old  enough  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  money.' 

*  Very  likely.  And  now  it  is  spent  who  is  the  better  for  it  ?  Not 
she,  not  lier  mother,  not  you,  or  any  one  except  the  shopkeeper.* 

*  And  yet,  sir,  they  wouldn't  have  been  content  to  do  different.' 

^  No,  I  suppose  not ;  it  is  so  much  the  custom  that  no  one  sees  the 
folly  of  it ;  but  I  hope  they  will  learn  better  in  time.' 

*  I  suppose  I'd  better  let  Mrs.  Denbigh  see  just  how  she  stands  ?* 

'  Certainly ;  she  must  be  made  to  understand  that  she  is  in  debt, 
and  that  it  will  take  her  best  efforts  to  put  things  straight.' 

'  It  will  take  more  than  she  has  got  to  give,  sir.  She's  not  one  to 
fight  through  a  trouble  and  win  at  the  end.  When  I  show  her  that 
paper,  she  will  just  sit  down  and  cry,  and  then  go  on  as  before. 
The  shop  will  get  into  a- muddle,  and  in  three  months  she  will  be  worse 
off  than  she  is  now.' 

*  How  would  it  do  for  her  to  put  the  business  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
Mary  thought  of  doing  when  she  married  ? ' 

George  shook  his  head. 
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*•  It  might  have  been  done  bj  degrees,  and  she'd  have  seen  that  it 
was  set  about  the  right  way*;  but  it*s  too  late  now.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mrs.  Denbigh  had  better  give  up  the  concern  altogether.  She  could 
pay  all  clear  off,  and  have  a  little  bit  of  money  in  hand,  if  she  was  to 
sell  the  shop  at  once.' 

*  But  what  could  she  do  ?  * 

*  She  might  take  sewing.  Kitty  would  be  better  at  that  thaa 
in  the  shop ;  she  could  use  her  fingers,  though  she  ha.sn't  much  head.' 

*  Do  you  think  she  would  agree  to  this  plan  V 

*  No,  I  am  afraid  not,  sir  ;  she  won't  like  giving  up  the  shop  ;  but 
I  am  certain  sure  she'll  get  into  worse  trouble  if  she  keeps  it  on,  being 
in  debt  to  start  with.' 

George  was  right.     Mrs.  Denbigh  refused  to  give  up  the  business. 

*  There's  no  denying  that  IG/.  is  a  deal  of  money ;  but  I  don't 
g^idge  it,  and  it  will  be  made  up  to  me,  I  don*t  doubt,  seeing  how 
it  was  spent.' 

*  I  don't  see  how,'  said  George. 

*  Nor  do  I;  but  I  spent  it  on  burying  my  poor  dear  decent,  and  how 
I  conld  have  done  less  I  don't  see  ;  and  you  should  not  be  the  one, 
George  Rollins,  to  cast  it  up  against  me.  If  Mary  had  been  your  wife 
you  would  have  had  it  to  do.' 

George  was  silent.  It  was  -quite  true.  If  Mary  had  been  his  wife 
all  this  expense  would  have  come  upon  him.  He  knew  that,  without 
his  consent  being  asked,  matters  would  have  been  arranged  just  as  they 
had  been.  That  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  object  to  them. 
Nay,  that  he  should  have  wished  to  show  *  respect,'  as  her  mother 
called  it.  Only  since  that  talk  with  Mr.  Porter  had  his  eyes  been 
opened  to  a  true  view  of  the  burial-service  ;  till  then  it  meant  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  funeral  itself  was  but  an  outward  show,  which 
custom  in  Rainhill  had  made  even  more  costly  than  in  many  villages. 

Chapter  IV. 

A  YEAR  passed  away,  and  one  summer  day  the  villagers  gathered 
into  groups  before  the  closed  shutters  of  Mrs.  Denbigh's  shop,  to  read 
the  bills  of  sale  pasted  on  the  outside. 

*  Dear,  dear,  it  is  a  pity  now;  to  think  as  it  should  all  have  to 
go  like  this,'  said  Mrs.  Banks  to  one  of  the  women  standing  by. 

'  Ah,  poor  things  !  it  is  a  pity ;  and  all  through  beginning  in 
debt.  Mrs.  Denbigh  has  said  to  me,  times  and  times,  as  she  should 
not  have  cared  if  they  could  only  have  started  free,  when  she  took 
to  the  managing  after  poor  Mary's  death.  But  being  as  it  was  she 
didn't  get  a  chance.' 

*  No,  indeed  ;  and  she  hadn't  got  the  gift  to  do  as  Mary  did ; 
Mary  had  the  gift  of  managing  wonderful  for  so  young  a  thing  ;  while 
her  poor  mother  could  never  make  up  her  mind  to  boil  a  kettle  unless 
some  one  told  her  to  put  it  on  the  fire.  I  don't  wonder  as  the  shop  is 
broke  up ;  but  it  is  a  pity  as  they've  got  to  sell  the  furniture.' 

*  They  say  it's  all  took  for  debts,'  whispered  another  neighbour^ 
*and  that  if  the  sale  brings  in  ever  so  much,  she  won't  be  a  penny  the 
better  ;  for  that  pounds  and  pounds  is  owing  now  in  Hanbury.' 

*  You  don't  mean  it,  ma'am ! ' 
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*  I  do,  though ;  I  had  it  from  a  young  man  in  Mr.  Dickson's  shop — 
there's  money  owed  them  now  for  Mary's  funeral,  and  it's  money  they'll 
never  get,  I'm  thinking.' 

*  That  is  bad  ;  but,  poor  things,  what  was  they  to  do  ?  funerals  costs 
a  deal,  and  they  must  be  put  forward  respectable.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Mrs.  Treely,  the  neighbour ;  *  but  it 
soems  as  if  folk  might  be  buried  decent  without  such  a  lot  of  fuss. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  in  Rainhill*  that  the  dead  have  taken  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  living.' 

*  WTiy,  Mrs.  Treely,  how  you  do  talk,  it  makes  me  all  of  a  creep  — 
to  be  talking  of  poor  corpses  in  that  way,  it's  enough  to  make  them 
turn  in  their  graves.' 

*  It's  not  the  corpses  as  is  to  blame,',  replied  Mrs.  Treely.  *  I've 
nought  to  say  against  them — as  how  could  I  ?  But  I  do  hold  as  folk 
has  no  right  to  spend  on  burying  what  they  want  to  keep  themselves 
out  of  debt,  and  to  bring  up  their  children.  There's  that  Mrs. 
Denbigh  now,  if  she'd  not  put  such  a  lot  of  money  on  that  funeral  of 
Mary's,  they  would  not  have  begun  in  debt.  See  what  it's  come  to, 
herself  and  four  children  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  because  they 
could  not  put  one  in  her  grave  without  all  that  fuss.' 

Mrs.  Lane  drew  herself  up ;  Mary's  funeral  had  been  her  own 
arranging,  and  she  had  always  prided  herself  on  its  completeness. 

*  Well,  ma'am,  we  doesn't  all  think  alike,  as  is  well  beknown,  but 
burying  poor  souls  like  dogs  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  way  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  Providence  on  those  that  does  it.' 

*  But  they  don't  bury  souls,  do  they,  mother?'  put  in  Jenny  Treely, 
a  sharp  child  of  six,  who  was  holding  by  her  mother's  apron.  *  Mr. 
Porter  says  that  people's  souls  go  up  to  live  with  God  directly  they 
are  dead.  And  then  they  don't  put  dogs  in  the  churchyard,  or  read  the 
Prayer-book  at  their  burying.  Our  Toby  was  buried  in  the  garden, 
and  me  and  Tom  have  put  a  rose-bush  over  him.' 

*  Little  wenches  should  not  speak  till  they  are  spoken  to,'  remarked 
IMrs.  Lane,  sharply,  and  th^n  turning  to  Mrs.  Treely,  she  continued — 

*  I  hope,  ma'am,  as  there  are  not  many  in  Rainhill  as  holds  with  you. 
We've  got  a  name  all  the  country  round  for  having  our  funerals  respect- 
able, and  me  and  Mrs.  Banks,  we've  done  our  best  to  act  up  to  it.' 

*  Very  likely,  but  you  haven't  had  to  pay  the  bills  as  the  respect- 
able funerals  cost,'  answered  Mrs.  Treely.  *  It's  not  so  difficult  tot 
help  folk  to  spend  money,  as  it  is  to  help  them  to  get  it.' 

*  They  spends  for  their  own  satisfaction,  and  to  show  respect  for 
them  that's  gone,  and  I'm  proud  to  say,  ma'am,  as  I'm  not  the  one  to 
hinder  them,'  replied  Mrs.  Lane. 

*  It  would  be  a  deal  better  if  you  did  though.  When  folk  is  in 
trouble,  they'll  do  almost  anything  they're  told  ;  couldn't  you  put  in  a 
word  now  to  advise,  as  they  should  not  spend  more  than  they  can 
alTbrd?' 

*  I  wish  you  good  morning,  Mrs.  Treely ;  I  don't  need  to  be  taught 
my  business  by  no  one,'  said  Mrs.  Lan^,  angrily.  It  was  not  to  her 
interest  to  quarrel  with  anyone,  but  Mrs.  Treely  had  worn  out  her 
patience,  and  she  went  away  in  a  huff,  wondering  how  some  folk  could 
be  so  ignorant,  and  yet  have  the  face  to  hold  their  own  opinion  before 
others  as  must  know  better. 
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Mrs.  Lano  did  not  once  think  herself  in  the  wrong,  but,  thanks  to 
ilr.  Porter's  influence,  more  people  than  Mrs.  Treely  were  beginning 
to  doubt  if  it  was  right  to  stint  the  welfare  of  the  living  for  lie  sake 
of  *  showing  respect*  to  the  dead.  Some  few,  among  whom  George 
Eollins  was  foremost,  went  farther  than  this,  and  had  had  their  eyes 
opened  to  see  what  a  funeral  really  ought  to  be.  They  had  been 
taught  to  regard  it  as  a  Christian  rite,  but  to  the  greater  number 
funerals  were  still  nothing  more  than  a  ceremony,  and  Mr.  Porter 
found  that  if  he  could  make  it  the  custom  for  them  to  be  considered 
a  church  ceremony  rather  than  an  undertaker's  ceremony,  he  woold 
have  made  one  great  step  towards  altering  the  existing  practice,  eyen 
if  he  could  not  change  the  feeling  that  prompted  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


|NTIL  the  *  Greenwich  Hospital  Act '  came  into  force,  in 
1865,  groups  like  those  in  our  picture  were  common  in 
Greenwich  Park ;  for  there  were  then  2000  old  seamen 
resident  in  or  near  the  grand  Greenwich  Hospital.  But 
by  that  Act  the  Admiralty  announced  that  the  Hospital 
would  in  future  recei?e  within  its  walls  only  infirm  and  helpless  seamen. 
Those  who  were  in  health  had  pensions  allowed  them,  instead  of  resi- 
dence in  the  Hospital,  and  were  allowed  to  go  where  they  chose,  receiv- 
ing iVom  the  Admiralty  pensions  of  about  two  shillings  a-day. 

Very  possibly  it  is  better  for  the  old  men  themselves  to  be  quartered 
amongst  their  relatives,  and  in  their  native  villages ;  but  it  seems  sad 
that  one  of  our  grandest  national  buildings  should  be  standing  almost 
empty,  and  that  passers-by  on  the  great  highway  of  the  lliames  can 
140  longer  point  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  its  quaintly-dressed  old 
pensioners,  and  say,  *  That  shows  that  Endand  does  not  forget  the 
services  of  her  gallant  seamen.* 

The  first  idea  of  the  foundation  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  suggested 
by  the  great  naval  victory  of  La  Hogue,  achieved  in  the  month  of  May, 
1602.  The  area  of  the  Hospital  grounds  in  the  original  grant  of  1694 
was  rather  more  than  eight  acres,  which  has  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  ground,  until  it  now  comprises 
about  forty  acres.  The  buildings  were  completed  between  1694  and 
1758,  according  to  the  general  plan  gratuitously  given  by  Wren.  The 
Hospital  pro{)er  was  separated  from  the  park  by  the  road  now  known 
as  the  Romncy  Road,  during  the  rangership  of  the  Earl  of  Romney, 
in  1G93.  The  centre  house,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  schools, 
under  certain  Royal  Warrants  and  Acts  of  Parliament  issued  and  passed 
between  1805  and  1825,  was  commenced  by  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
1G18,  on  plans  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  completed  by  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  in  1035.  The  entry  of  pensioners  coraiii-rnced  in 
1705  with  100  men,  gradually  increasing  uj  to  the  year  '814,  when 
the  maximum  of  2710  was  reached  ;  that  is  to  say,  acK*u:i.;ii  )dation  for 
that  number  was  provided,  although  the  b'jrths  weie  not  all  fille*;. 
At  present,  Greenwich  Hospital  is  almost  deserted  ;  one  part  has  been 
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gtren  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Institation  (and  is  appropriated  to 
merchant  seamen  of  all  nations),  instead  o(  H.M.S.  '  Dreadnought,' 
which  Qsed  to  lie  off  Greenmch.    Another  part  of  the  building  ia  need 


as  a  school,  which  is  under  a  Commander  of  the  Royal  Xarj;  and 
where  the  whole  system  of  teaching  and  training  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
auch  as  it  wonld  be  on  ship-board. 


?l^oto  to  Sb^tak  to  dtf^iVOtm. 

|T  is  usnal  to  attempt  the  management  of  children  either 
by  corporal  punishments,  or  by  rewards  addressed  to  the 
senses,  or  by  words  alone.  There  is  one  other  means  of 
government,  the  power  and  importance  of  which  is  little 
regarded.  I  refer  to  the  hnman  voice — the  soft,  gentle, 
soothing  modulations  of  the  h^man  voice ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
more  excellent  way.  A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on  a  child,  accompanied 
with  words  so  uttered  as  to  counteract  entirely  its  effect ;  or  the  parent 
may  use  language  in  the  correction  of  a  child,  not  wrong  in  itself,  yet 
spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than  defeats  its  influence.  Let  anyone 
endeavour  to  recall  the  image  of  a  fond  mother  long  since  at  rest  in 
Heaven.  Her  sweet  smile  and  loving  eye  are  brought  vividly  to 
recollection ;  so,  also,  is  her  voice— the  tones  of  her  voice ;  and  blessed 
i.s  that  parent,  who  is  endowed  with  a  pleasing  utterance. 

A  sweet  vuice  is  a  great  moral  power  if  it  be  employed  wisely. 
AVliat  is  it  whioh  Inlls  the  infant  to  repose?  It  is  not  an  array  of 
more  words.  There  is  no  oharm  to  the  untaught  one  in  mere  letters,, 
syllables,  and,: words.  ^^  is  the  sound  striking  the  little  ear  that 
soothes  and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes,  however  nnskdlfally 
arranged,  if  uttered  in  a  soft  tone,  are  found  to  possess  a  magic- 
influence,  to  qoiet  an4  prepare  for  repose.  Think  we  that  this  in- 
fluence is  conflnefl  to  the  cradle?  No,  it  is  diffused  over  every  age^ 
and  ceases  not  wjiile  the  child  remains  under  the  parental  roof,;  Is> 
the  boy  growing  rude  in  manner  and  boisterous  in  speech  ?  I  know 
of  no  instrument  so  snre  to  control  these  tendencies  as  the  gentle 
tones  of  a  mother^s  voice.  She  who  speaks  to  her  son  harshly,  does 
but  give  to  hiB  evil  conduct  the  sanction  of  her  own  example.  She- 
pours  oil  on  the  already  raging  flame.  In  the  pressure  of  duty  we:' 
are  liable  to  utter  ourselves  harshly  to  our  children.  Perhaps  a  threat 
is  expressed  in  a  loud  and  irritating  tone.  Instead  of  aUaying  tbo: 
passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  directly  to  increase  them.  Every 
fretful  expression  awakens  in  him  the  same  spirit  which  produced  it,, 
and  so  does  a  pleasant  voice  call  up  agreeable  feelings. 

Whatever  disposition,  therefore,  we  would  encourage  in  a  child^ 
the  same  we  should  manifest  in  the  tone-  in  which  we  address  it. 
Anger,  severity  of  reproof,  harsh  words,  are  of  all  things  the  worst. 
They  excite  evil  passions,  lead  to  resistance,  and  become  Uie  stimulants* 
of  disobedience  and  evil  conduct.  Speak  gently  to  every  one,  but 
especially  to  children 

'Just  as  i  am: 

YES,  guilty  sinner,  thou  mayst  come, 
But  thou  must  leave  thy  sin ; 
Thou'rt  welcome  to  thy  Father's  home, 

But  ere  thou  enter  in 
Tliy  sin  thou  must  behind  thee  cast 
And  say  thou'rt  sorry  for  the  Past ; 
Thy  Father's  self  will  give  thee  strength 
AVhen  thou  art  come  to  Hira  at  length ; 
But  thou  must  say,  *  I  do  repent  me  of  the  Past, 
And  by  Thy  help,  I'll  try  all  sin  away  to  cast.' 

J.  £•  C.  F«- 
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Wtit  jTramerg  of  our  ©ommon  iPrager. 

BY  WILLIAM  BAIRD,  M.A.,  VICAR  OF  HOMERTON. 

HWITHSTANDIXG  the  unreasonable  nature  of  the 
Presbyterian  demands,  and  their  own  conviction  that,  in 
essential  points,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  needed  no 
alte^'ation,  the  Bishops  gave  an  impartial  consideration  to 
the  concessions  required.  The  discussions  lasted  long. 
The  Bishops  replied  with  temper  and  good  taste  to  the  exceptions 
taken  by  the  Presbyterians,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  willing  to 
make  concessions  on  mere  points  of  taste  not  involving  any  doctrine. 
When  the  reply  of  the  Bishops  had  been  received,  Baxter  answered  it 
at  length,  and  then  the  Presbyterians  claimed  that  there  should  be  a 
verbal  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue  between  three  of  their  number 
and  three  of  the  Episcopal  Commissioners.  The  Presbyterians  chose 
Baxter,  Bate,  and  Jacomb,  as  their  champions.  Among  the  coa<ljutors 
of  the  Episcopal  Commissioners  were  many  men  of  mark,  and  three  of 
them  were  selected  for  the  disputation — Peter  Gunning,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely  and  Chichester;  John  Pearson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter ;  and  Anthony  Sparrow,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwicli. 
Gunning  had  suffered  much  for  his  attachment  to  the  Koyal  cause,  and 
yet  he  acted  with  the  greatest  moderation  in  the  conduct  of  this  con- 
troversy. Pearson,  who  was  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, won  golden  opinions  alike  from  friends  and  opponents  for  the 
way  in  which  he  bore  his  part  in  the  discussion.  His  name  has  since 
become  a  '  household  word'  in  the  mouths  of  English  Churchmen,  not 
so  much  for  his  work  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Savoy,  or  his  dignity 
as  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  for  that  precious  inheritance  which  he  has 
handed  down  to  the  Church  in  the  form  of  an  *  Exposition  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,'  originally  drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  parishioners 
in  St.  Clement,  Eastcheap.  Dr.  Sparrow  was  probably  in  all  liturgical 
matters  the  most  learned  of  the  three  Episcopal  disputants ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  taken  little  part  in  the  discussion.  He  is  well  known  as 
the  author  of  *  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'  *  The 
Bishops  earnestly  endeavoured  to  moderate  between  the  disputing 
parties,  and  the  most  active  in  this  work  of  conciliation  was  Bishop 
Cosin,  of  whose  life  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  outline. 

John  Cosin  was  bom  at  Norwich,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1595,  and 
after  receiving  the  foundation  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  School 
of  his  native  city,  went  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  fellow 
and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  private  librarian  to  Bishop  Overall,  of 
Lichfield.  In  1634  he  was  elected  Master  of  Peterhousc,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1640  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough.  In  1641  he  was 
the  first  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  decree  of  the  so-called.  Parliament, 
and  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments.  He  withdrew  to  France, 
where  he  *  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
Queen's  household.'    At  the  Reformation  his  preferments  were  restored 

•  There  is  a  curious  and  rare  edition  of  this  book,  with  a  frontispiece  repre- 
senting a  priest  kneeling  at  a  faldstool  to  say  the  Litany.  The  title-page  runs  : 
*  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 
Anth.  Sparrow,  now  Lord  Bp.  of  Norwich.  Printed  for  G.  Pawlet,  at  y«  Bible, 
in  Chancery  Lane.  With  pious  entertainments  for  the  Great  Festivalls,  being 
an  exposition  of  the  Proper  Psalms  and  Lessons  for  those  dayes.' 
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Tlie  Framera  of  our  Common  Prayer, 


to  him,  and  as  he  had  been  the  first  to  suffer,  so  he  was  the  first  to 
read  the  service  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  his  own  cathedral. 
In  1661  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Durham.  Bancroft,  who  was 
afterwards  to  bear  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England,  preached  the  sermon  at  the  consecration.  Bishop  Cosines 
experience  of  Puritanism  at  home,  and  of  Romanism  abroad,  qualified 
him  peculiarly  to  act  as  a  moderator  in  controversy.  His  loyalty  to 
the  Church  of  England  was  beyond  the  reach  of  imputation  ;  his 
antagonism  to  Home  was  well  known  ;  and  yet  he  was  felt  to  be  an 
equally  stalwart  opponent  of  Puritan  innovation.  He  is  the  author, 
conjointly  with  Bishop  Andrewes  and  Bishop  Overall,  of  some  learned 
*  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  and  also  of  a  book  of  devotion, 
designed  to  revive  the  observance  of  the  ancient  canonical  hours. 
While  he  was  himself  a  strict  and  conscientious  Churchman,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  beyond  all  the  other  Commissioners,  he  desired 
comprehension,  if  it  could  be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms.  It  has 
been  said  that  Cosin  on  the  Episcopal  side,  and  Manton  on  the  Pres- 
byterian, were  equally  determined  in  their  desire  for  peace,  and  that 
but  for  the  sturdy  opposition  of  Hichard  Baxter  some  terms  might 
have  been  arranged.  The  Bishops  were  willing  to  concede  that  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  should  be  read  from  the  last  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  ;  that  when  any  other  part  of  Scripture  is  read  for  an 
Epistle,  the  words  should  be  used^  *  Here  beginneth  ,  .  ,  the  portion  of 
Scripture  appointed  for  the  Epistle;^  that  a  longer  time  should  be 
specified  for  the  signification  of  the  names  of  communicants  in  the 
prefatory  rabric  to  the  Communion  Service,  and  the  power  of  excom- 
munication be  rendered  more  exact ;  that  the  manner  of  consecration 
be  made  more  explicit,  by  directing  the  priest  to  break  the  bread  and 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  cup ;  that  in  the  rubric  after  the  Confirmation 
Service  the  words,  *  or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed,'  should 
be  added.  Two  iterations  were  proposed  in  the  Marriage  Service,  and 
the  words,  *  sure  and  certain,'  were  to  be  left  for  optional  use  in  the 
Burial  Office.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  of  time  to  judge  whether 
the  Bishops  could  have  made  further  concessions ;  but  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  attitude  of  their 
opponents,  it  seems  to  the  credit  of  the  Bishops  o^  the  Savoy  that 
they  were  prepared  to  make  any  concession  at  all. 
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HE  Ecsnery  of  the  Eoglish  lakes  is  noleil  the  wide  world 
over — anJ  lias  been  Bung  bj  poets  like  Wordswortli  and 
Southey — who  are  called  the  '  Lake  school  '  Cumberland 
sceiier}  s  noted  for  ts  Jakes  its  mounta  ns  and  tsnater 
falls  Of  ts  lakes  Lllswater  s  much  tic  a  geat  beng 
lies  n  lengtl  bj  a  mile    n  breadth      W  aetwatcr  is  tl  e  deepest, 


being  270  feet ;  which  is  the  most  pictnresqne  it  vonld  be  hard  to 
say.  Of  Cumberland  mountains  the  principal  is  Sea  Felt,  3166  feet; 
Helvellyn,  3053  feet  ;   and  Skiddaw,  3022  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

Of  the  ivaterfallB,  Scale  Force,  near  Cmmmock  Water,  is  the  most 


Tlie  Ways  of  Providence, 


notable,  having  a  fall  of  156  feet  at  one  leap,  and  then  of  44  feet  raore^ 
over  some  rocks.  Barrow  Cascade  has  a  fall  of  124  feet.  Lodore^ 
near  Keswick,  of  100  feet.  Sour  Milk  Ghyll,  near  Buttcrraere,  of  90 
feet.  Airy  Force,  near  Ullswater,  of  80  feet ;  and  the  Nunnery  Cas- 
cade, near  Croglin,  of  60  feet.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these- 
waterfalls  is  that  of  Lodore,  as  it  has  been  immortalised  by  Southey's 
marvellous  piece  of  rhyme,  which  describes  how  the  water  comes  down 
at  Lodore,  the  climax  being  : — 

•  Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 
And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wi-inkling, 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling. 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering, 
Bctreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling,  and  toiling  and  boiling, 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gusliing, 
And  tlopping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  l^umping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending. 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar  : 
And  in  tbis  way  the  water  comes  down  iit  Lodore.' 


C1)e  assass  of  iPmbiHence. 

[HERE  is  an  old  Jewish  tradition  which  is  worth  repeating. 
Their  great  prophet  Moses  was  called  by  a  voice  from» 
Heaven  to  the  top  of  a  mountain.  While  communing 
there  with  the  Supreme  Being  he  was  commanded  to  look 
down  upon  the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
was  a  clear  spring  of  water,  at  which  a  soldier  alighted  from  his  horse 
to  drink.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  a  little  boy  came  to  the  same 
place,  and  finding  a  purse  of  gold  which  the  soldier  had  dropped,  he  took 
it  up  and  went  away  with  it.  Immediately  after  this  came  an  infirm 
old  man,  weary  with  age  and  travelling,  and  having  quenched  his 
thirst  he  sat  down  to  rest  himself  beside  the  spring.  The  soldier  miss- 
ing his  purse  returned  to  search  for  it,  and  demanded  it  of  the  old 
man,  who  declared  that  lie  had  not  seen  it,  and  appealed  to  Heaven  to 
witness  his  innocence.  The  soldier,  not  believing  him,  drew  his  sword 
and  killed  him.  ]\Ioses  fell  on  his  face  with  horror  and  amazement  at 
the  sight  of  this  dreadful  crime,  when  the  Divine  Voice  thus  prevented 
his  expostulations, — *  Be  not  surprised,  Moses,  nor  ask  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  why  He  has  suffered  this  thing  to  come  to  pass?  The 
child  is  the  occasion  that  the  blood  of  the  old  man  has  boon  spilt,  but 
know  that  the  old  man  whom  thou  sawest  was  the  murderer  of  that 
child's  father.' 
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"*  I  heard  a  man  proclaim  all  men  were  wholly  base, 
One  sucli  I  know  there  stood  before  my  face.' — Trtnch's  CenUtry  of  Couplets, 

MUCH  mistrust  the  voice  I  know  a  demon  band 


T 

-*■     That  says  all  liearts  are  cold ;  Will  answer  to  your  call. 

Tliat  mere  self-interest  reij^ns,  t.  .     »       .,     -r      » 

And  aU  is  bouglit  and  sold.  ^"^^^V^"  ^  'fvu""""^  "^'^  ^°''®' 

The  Lord  Who  came  to  save, 

I  much  mistrust  tlie  man  Two  Angels  fair  and  blight 

Who  will  not  strire  to  lind  Sat  watching  by  the  grave. 

Some  latent  virtue  in  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

1  he  soul  of  all  mankmd.  ^y-^^^  ^  immortal  mien, 

Yes  !  If  you  say  the  fount  In  every  tomb  of  Good 

Is  sealed  and  dry,  I  know  ^^^^  ^8^^  ^^^'^  unseen. 

It  needs  a  wiser  baud  The  spell  to  bring  it  forth  ? 

To  make  the  waters  flow.  ^Vith  lowly  gentle  mind, 

,/.            .,,    ,.„            I  With  patient  love  and  trust, 

Jf  you  will  still  appeal  q^  Uek-and  ye  shall  find ! 

To  Evil  nfe  m  all.  Household  Words, 


(HE  following  are  extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Mrs.  Godolphin, 
who  was  attached  to  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  11. 
They  show  us  how  it  is  possible  to  live  in  the  world  with- 
out being  corrupted  by  it: — 

'  MY  LIFE,  BY  GOd's  GRACE,  WITHOUT  WHICH  I  CAN  DO  NOTHING.' 

Whilst  putting  oii  my  clothes  say  the  prayer  for  death  and  the  Te 
Dcum.  Then  presently  to  my  prayers.  In  dressing  I  must  consider 
how  little  it  signifies  to  the  saving  of  my  soul.  Consider  what  our 
Saviour  suffered.      O  Lord,  assist  me. 

*  When  I  go  into  the  Drawing-room,  let  me  consider  what  my  call- 
ing is,  to  entertain  the  ladies,  not  to  talk  foolishly  to  men.  How 
quiet  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  be  silent,  or  if  I  do  speak,  that  it  be 
to  the  glory  of  God.     Lord,  assist  me. 

*  At  Church  let  me  mind  in  what  place  I  am  :  what  about  to  ask — 
•even  the  salvation  of  my  soul ;  to  whom  I  speak,  even  to  the  God  that 
made  me,  redeemed  and  sanctified  me,  and  can  yet  cut  me  off  when  He 
pleases.     O  Lord,  assist  me. 

*  When  I  go  to  my  Lady  Falmouth's  I  ought  to  take  pains  with  her 
About  her  religion,  or  else  I  am  not  her  friend,  never  speaking  ill  of 
anyboaiy  to  her,  but  excusing  them  rather.  Go  to  the  Queen  always  at 
nine,  and  then  read  and  let  my  man  wait  for  me  to  bring  me  word 
before  public  prayers  begin.  If  I  find  she  dines  late,  come  down,  pray 
and  read,  and  thmk  why  I  read,  to  benefit  my  soul,  pass  my  time  well, 
and  improve  my  understanding.     O  Lord,  assist  me. 

*  As  I  undress  I  must  say  my  prayer  again,  and  consider  that  per- 
haps I  am  going  to  sleep  my  last.  Being  in  bed,  to  say  my  hymn 
softly,  ere  I  turn  to  sleep ;  if  I  awake  in  the  night  let  me  say  my 
psalm. 

*'  In  the  morning,  on  waking,  use  a  short  devotion,  and  then  rise 
immediately  to  praise  Him.  Talk  as  little  as  possible  when  I  am  in 
the  company  of  men;  when  they  speak  evil,  look  grave,  though  I  be 
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Best, 

hmghed  at,  remembering  that  "  there  will  be  a  time  come  when  the 
J^rd  will  bind  up  His  jewels." 

*  Never  meddle  with  others'  business:  talk  not  slightly  of  religion  : 
be  humble  when  commended  :  is  anybody  laughed  at,  say,  "  It  may  be 
my  case  ;  "  is  any  in  trouble,  say,  "  Lord,  I  deserre  it,  but  Thou  art  all 
mercy,  make  me  thankful.'* 

*  Before  I  speak.  Lord,  assist  me :  when  I  pray.  Lord,  help  me : 
when  I  am  praised,  Lord,  humble  me.  May  the  clock,  the  candle, 
everything  I  see,  instruct  me.  Lord,  cleanse  my  hands,  let  my  feet 
tread  Thy  paths. 

*  I  have  vowed,  if  possible,  not  to  sit  up  past  ten  o'clock.  On  evens 
I  will  repeat  all  the  psalms  I  know  by  heart  :  on  the  days  I  receive 
the  Holy  Communion,  I  will  pray  by  daylight,  and  early  on  Sundays, 
and  dine  abroad  as  little  as  possible,  but  perform  my  constant  duty  to 
God  and  the  Queen.     Assist  me,  0  Lord. 

*  Siiig  psalms  now  and  then  out  of  Sundays  :  be  as  much  alone  a» 
I  can :  carry  my  prayer-book  in  my  pocket :  endeavour  to  beg  with 
tears  what  I  ask,  and,  oh,  let  my  prayers  be,  0  Lord,  my  only  pleasure. 

*  There  are  three  Sundays  to  come  from  this  Saturday  night,  pray 
one  day  earnestly  to  God  for  love,  and  against  taking  His  name  in 
vain,  pray  against  intemperance  and  sensuality;  the  other  day  for 
meekness,  and  against  envy  :  another  for  fear  and  against  detraction.* 

This  excellent  lady  died  in  1678,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  her 
age.  *  O  unparalleled  loss  !  0  grief  inexpressible  !'  writes  her  bio- 
grapher, *  she  is  pcone  I  Tliis  only  is  my  comfort,  that  she  is  happy  in 
Christ,  and  I  shall  shortly  behold  her  again.'  He  concludes  his 
narrative  of  her  life  thus :  *  And  here  let  us  leave  our  saint  at  rest, 
but  ourselves  at  none,  till,  by  following  her  example,  we  arrive  at  that 
blessed  repose  whither  she  is  gone  before.' 
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LD  man,    with    hoary   head   and  On  thoughts  beyond  this  lower  banish- 

wrinkled  face,  ment. 

Sitting  ever  in  the  self  same  place,  He  raised  and  turned  on  me  his  mild^ 
In  quiet  garden-ground,  where  daisies  grey  eyes, 

grow,  Full  of  a  vague  expression  of  surprise  : 

U  liiling  the  afternoon  in  sleep  away,  •  Good  sir,  sure,  'tis  to  bide  still  in  the 
A  sleep   too  calm  for  dreaming — old  gxm 

man,  say,  When  work  is  done.* 

*  What  is  thy  greatest  happiness  be- 

1**^^''  0  worthy  answer !  whether  undesigned 

Ho  answered  me  m  accents  grave  and  The  mere  reiteration  of  a  mind 

^^°^  *  Worn  out,  incapable  of  further  tliought» 

*  Sure,  just  to  bide  a  wee  bit  in  the  sun  Or,  as  I  fain  would  hold,  of  purpose 
When  work  is  done.'  given. 

The  aged  Christian's  dearest  hope  of 

*  And  after  this,  what  shall  thy  plea-  Heaven. 

sure  be  ? '  For  what  more  sweet,  from  earth,  its 
I  put  the  question  half  reluctantly,  pain  and  gloom, 

Unwitting  whether  he  were  mot  half  To  pass  the  darksome  shadow  of  the 

wise.  tomb. 

As  the  good  people  have  it,  nor  intent  And  then  to  bide  for  ever  in  the  San 

When  worit  is  done  ?  K.  £• 
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TO  BE  WIDELY  MOURNED  YOU  MUST  BE  MISSED. 

BT  THE  REV.  SIB  LOVELACE  T.  8TAMER,BART.,  RECTOR  OF  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

Acts,  viii.  2. — ^And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and  made 

great  lamentation  over  him.* 

[HERE  are  occasions  on  which  the  nnbonght,  unsolicited, 
perfectly  spontaneous  manifestation  of  feeling  around  the 
grave  of  a  departed  Christian,  shows  unmistakably  what 
the  character  of  his  life  has  been;  what  an  influence  — 
up  to  that  day  unsuspected  in  its  extent — he  has  been  ex- 
ercising ;  how  by  deeds  and  looks  of  love,  and  by  words  spoken  in  due 
season,  he  has  been  stealing  the  hearts  of  those  amongst  whom  he  has 
lived ;  how  much  therefore  his  death  is  felt  to  be  a  real  loss ;  what  a 
gap,  to  be  hardly  filled  up,  his  removal  out  of  the  world  has  caused. 

Of  this  sort  was  the  burial  of  St  Stephen,  which  the  inspired  His- 
torian of  the  Early  Church  has  recorded  in  the  short  verse  which  is  our 
text. 

Let  us  consider,  and  trace  to  its  true  cause,  this  grief  of  good  men, 
as  they  bore  St.  Stephen's  body  to  the  grave,  and  took  their  last  sad 
look  of  him. 

Was  it,  think  you,  due  only  to  this,  that  he  had  shown  himself  a 
fearless  witness  for  the  truth — that  he  had  sealed  this  >vitne8S  with 
his  life — that  he  had  suffered  unflinchingly  a  most  cruel  death, — that 
he  had  been  the  first  to  win  a  Christian  Martyr's  Crown  ?  If  we  can 
suppose  it  possible  that  a  man,  whose  end  was  such,  had  no  other  claim 
to  veneration  upon  his  fellows  than  this,  I  think  he  might  have  been 
honoured,  he  might  have  been  admired,  he  might  even  have  been  by 
some  regretted ;  but  never  would  *  devout  men'  have  taken  such  affec- 
tionate care  for  his  remains,  and  have  mourned  for  him  with  such 
genuine  sorrow,  'making  (as  it  is  said)  great  lamentation  over  hm,^ 

My  brethren,  take  this  for  a  certain  truth  ;  for  a  man  to  be  sincerely 
mourned  in  death ,  he  must  have  done  that  which  has  made  him  beloved  in 
life.     And  Stephen  could  have  been  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Very  little,  indeed,  is  recorded  of  him  previous  to  the  time  when  he 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  Seven  Deacons ;  nevertheless,  from  that 
little,  we  may  infer,  with  tolerable  certainty,  what  sort  of  man  he  had 
been.  The  very  circumstances  out  of  which  this  new  Order  in  the 
Church  arose,  and  the  special  duty  to  be  discharged,  are  sufficient  to 
show  what  was  the  character  of  hun  who  seemed  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  disciples,  before  all  other  candidates,  the  best  qualified  for  it.  He- 
member  that  there  had  been  a  'murmuring'  on  the  part  of  the  Grecians, 
(that  is,  on  the  part  of  those  disciples  who,  though  Hebrews  or  Jews 
by  descent,  had  been  bom  out  of  Judasa,  and  spoke  the  Greek 
language)  against  their  brethren,  who  by  descent,  and  by  birthplace, 
and  by  language,  were  Hebrews,  because  of  some  neglect,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  the  poor  widows  of  their  portion  of  the  body  in  the  daily  dis- 
tribution of  the  Church's  Alms.  Their  complaint  was  laid  before  the 
Apostles ;  and  they,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  give  up  their  own 
ministry  of  souls  ia  order  to  care  for  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  poor, 
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recommended  the  appointment  of  *  seven  men  of  honest  report,  fall  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom, '  to  undertake  the  charge  of  this  business, 
and  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  which  the  Grecians  complained. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  in  order  to  be  chosen  for  such  an  office,  re- 
quiring, as  it  did,  in  no  common  degree,  powers  of  conciliation,  gentle- 
ness of  speech,  a  wise  discretion,  an  integrity  above  suspicion — a  man 
must  have  given  evidence  beforehand  of  possessing  these  qualities. 

And  Stephen  seems,  by  universal  consent,  to  have  been  second  to 
none  in  fitness  for  this  responsible  office. 

Gentle,  patient,  forgiving,  yet  bold  and  fearless  in  support  of  the 
truth — all  this  we  know  he  was:  a  truly  loveable  character  ;  *full  of 
faith' — which  is  the  secret  spring  of  all  noble  and  loving  deeds — *  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Therefore,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  should  be  ^r«^  chosen 
to  fulfil  a  Ministry,  which,  if  of  a  lower  order  than  the  Apostleship, 
must  have  needed  a  large  measure  of  wisdom  and  love  for  its  due  dis- 
charge ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  in  the  short  time  that  he  was 
spared  to  exercise  it,  he  would  rise  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow- 
believers,  and,  in  a  higher  station,  and  with  greater  opportunities, 
would  gain  still  more  of  their  confidence  and  love.  • 

The  loss  of  such  a  man,  come  when  and  how  it  would,  all  must  feel. 
And,  therefore,  when,  in  the  fierce  persecution  which  followed,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  cruel  hatred  of  the  Jews  ;  disregarding  all  personal  risk, 
^devout  men'  were  forward  to  show  their  affection  for  him.  With  lov- 
ing hands  they  raised  up  his  lifeless  body  from  among  the  stones  which 
had  braised  it ;  and  carrying  it  forth,  they  buried  it,  and  (as  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,)  *made  great  lamentation  over  it.' 

The  scene  around  the  death-bed  of  Dorcas,  recorded  in  Acts,  ix.,  is 
another  instance  of  what  I  am  contending  for — that  to  be  widely 
mourned,  to  be  really  sorrowed  over,  when  we  die,  we  must  have  so 
lived  as  to  be  missed.  fVe  must  have  lived  for  others,  and  not  for  our- 
selves alone.  When  St.  Peter  went  into  the  chamber  of  death,  the  poor 
widows,  gathered  around  the  corpse  of  their  benefactress,  *  weeping  and 
showing  the  garments  which  Dorcas  had  made  whilst  she  was  with 
them,*  told,  far  more  eloquently  than  any  words  could  have  done,  what 
iiad  been  the  character  of  her  life.  Whether  she  was  rich  or  not,  we 
<lo  not  know  :  probably  not :  but  certainly  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  St.  Luke  says  of  her,  that  she  was  ^full  of  good  works,  and 
akns-deeds  which  she  did.'  Among  other  things,  she  used  to  make 
clothes  for  the  poor  widows  of  Joppa,  where  she  lived.  The  rule  of 
her  life  was  to  be  kind,  and  charitable,  and  active,  and  self-denying. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  friend  should  not  be  missed  when  she 
(lied  :  and  the  genuine  sorrow  of  those  who  had  been  the  objects  of  her 
loving  care,  proved  how  great  they  felt  their  loss  to  be. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  thing  I  will  give  you,  not  taken  from 
the  pages  of  Sacred  History,  but  from  a  narrative  of  modem  life. 
The  saintly  Fletcher,  of  Madelcy,  in  Shropshire,  was  a  friend  of  John 
Wesley.  Of  him  Mr.  Wesley  says,  *  Many  exemplary  men  have  I  known, 
holy  in  heart  and  life,  within  fourscore  years :  but  one  equal  to  him  I 
liave  not  known ;  one  so  inwardly  and  outwardly  devoted  to  God,  so 
unblamable  a  character  in  every  respect,  I  have  not  found.  Nor  do  I 
expect  to  find  another  such  on  this  side  of  eternity.' 
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And  his  flock  at  Madeley  regarded  him  with  the  like  veneration  and 
affection.  On  the  day  on  which  he  died  (a  Sunday)  'a  supplicatory 
Hymn  for  his  recovery  was  sung  in  the  Church  ;  and  one  wko  was  pre- 
sent says,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  burst  of  sorrow  that 
accompanied  it.  The  whole  village  wore  an  air  of  consternation  and 
6adness.  Hasty  messengers  were  passing  to  and  fro,  with  anxious  in- 
quiries and  confused  reports ;  and  the  members  of  every  family  sat 
together  in  silence  that  day,  awaiting  with  trembling  expectation  the 
issue  of  every  hour/* 

Now,  all  this  anxiety,  all  this  great  sorrow,  were  evidences,  the  most 
unquestionable,  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  labours  at  Madclcy. 
-*  Not  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth,'  both  by  life  and  doctrine,  he  had  'commended*  himself  'to  evei\t/ 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  ;'  and  whether  men  hearkened  or 
tiot,  they  *  esteemed  him  very  highly  in  love  for  his  works'  sake.' 

Yet  one  more  illustration  of  what  I  mean  I  will  give  you ;  and  this 
time  it  shall  be  in  the  special  field  of  woman's  work. 

I  allude  to  her  who  for  three  years  superintended  the  Noning  de- 
partment of  the  great  Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Liverpool,  f 

Of  gentle  birth,  refined,  sensitive,  highly  educated,  she  felt  that  she 
did  not  possess  these  advantages  for  herself  alone.  Her  heart  yearned 
to  use  them  for  God,  and  for  the  good  of  her  fellows  ;  and  what  work  is 
there  more  noble,  more  suitable  to  a  woman,  than  that  which  suggested 
itself  to  her,  the  nursing  of  the  sick  ?  To  qualify  herself  for  this,  she 
submitted  to  a  long  and  trying  course  of  training.  When  this  was 
•complete,  she  ofiered  herself  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  the  Parish 
of  Liverpool  to  superintend  and  manage  the  nursing  of  their  Workhouse 
Infirmary.  Her  services  were  accepted  ;  and  in  less  than  three  years, 
by  exemplary  patience,  and  dauntless  courage,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
rare  judgment,  above  all,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  life  that  was 
in  her,  a  life  intent  on  doing  '  her  Father's  business,'  she  succeeded 
in  changing  the  whole  character  of  that  Institution.  What  she  went 
through  in  her  daily,  hourly  contact  with  the  lowest  depths  of 
human  vice  and  misery,  in  her  endeavour  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  to 
heal  the  broken  hearts,  to  bring  release  to  the  captives,  scarce  one 
but  God  knows.  She  over-tasked  her  strength,  and  fell  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  duty  at  her  post.  Her  body  was  taken  back  to  her  own 
people,  to  be  buried  in  her  father's  vault.  Years  of  previous  labour 
among  them  had  not  been  forgotten.  And  so  we  are  told,  that  'all  the 
old  folk  went  out  to  meet  her — old  men  and  women  of  near  ninety 
years  of  age,  who  could  scarcely  move  on  crutches.  Then  young 
men  who  had  been  her  own  Scholars  in  her  big  boys*  Evening  Class, 
went  a  distance  to  meet  the  funeral,  and  carried  the  cofifin  themselves. 
The  grave  was  surrounded  first  by  rows  of  School  Children — behind 
them,  on  one  side,  the  young  women,  on  the  other,  the  young  men  of 
her  Bible  Classes ;  and  behind  these  again,  the  elder  women  and  men 
with  whom  she  had  read  and  prayed.  After  all  was  over  the  School 
Cliildren  and  Mistresses  sent  a  message  to  her  poor  sick  paupers,  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  their  kind  friend  had  been  as  gently 
laid  in  her  grave  as  an  infant  laid  to  rest  in  its  mother's  arms.' 

♦  *Southey's  Life  of  Wesley/  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
f  Miss  Jones. 
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But,  alas !  of  those  whom  wo  are  called  to  lay  in  their  graves, 
how  few  are  there  whose  deaths  aSect  any  beyond  their  own  immediate 
families!  How  few  are  there  concerning  whom  any  large  number  of 
people  can  say,  *  We  have  lost  a  friend.* 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  they  are  who  lead  such  lives  that  no 
loss  is  experienced  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  kindred,  when 
death  calls  them  away.  Whereas  if  they  had  been  earnest  workers  for 
God, — as  every  Christian  (whether  rich  or  poor)  ought  to  be,  — then 
their  loss  would  have  been  felt.  Genuine,  unbought  signs  of  woe  would 
have  accompanied  their  funerals.  'Devout*  men  and  women  would 
have  stood  around  their  grave,  and  'made  great  lamentation  over  them/ 

How  comes  it  that  so  few  comparatively,  especially  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  ability  for  the  purpose,  take  any  pains  to  live  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  missed  when  they  die  ?  Oh  !  think  over  what  it  most 
be, — after  all  that  our  dear  Saviour  has  done  for  us,  and  said  to  us,— 
to  come  to  die  with  the  reflection  that  we  have  done  no  real  good  to 
any ;  that  our'  life  has  been  a  selfish  and  an  useless  one ;  that  we  can 
think  of.no  mourner  comforted,  of  no  poor  relieved,  of  no  sick  visited, 
of  no  ignorant  instructed,  of  no  tempted  warned,  of  no  faint-hearted 
encouraged,  of  none  helped  forward  in  their  spiritual  course. 

These  are  not  duties  that  can  be  compounded  for.  Gifts  of  money 
cannot  be  accepted  in  commutation  of  personal  service.  Depend  upon 
it  there  must  be  work  for  Gk>d  as  the  exponent  of  Christian  life.  True 
Christian  life  must,  and  will,  have  its  out-come  in  Christian  work  for 
others.  And  in  proportion  as  it  works  for  others,  it  will  itself  be 
strengthened  and  confirmed.  Yea,  on  every  service  done  faithfully  to 
God's  Church,  there  ever  rests  the  blessing  pledged  in  these  words, 
*  They  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee.* 

As  Sunday  School  Teachers,  as  District  Visitors,  as  Readers, 
Lecturers,  and  Conductors  of  Services  in  Mission  Booms,  as  Collectors 
of  funds  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  Church  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  how  vast  is  the  field  that  is  before  the  lay-mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  both  male  and  female  ! 

Dear  Header,  suffer  me  to  suggest  to  you,  as  flowing  from  the  line 
of  thought  we  have  been  pursuing,  such  questions  as  these;  Were  I 
to  die  now  should  I  be  missed — missed  by  any  besides  my  own  im- 
mediate relations  and  friends  ?  Would  my  death  remove  from  any 
single  human  being,  beyond  my  own  kindred,  an  Instructor,  a  Guide, 
a  Counsellor,  a  Friend  ?  When  I  am  carried  to  my  long  home,  and 
the  mourners  go  about  the  streets,  will  they  be  any  other  mourners 
than  those  who  will  naturally  mourn  for  me,  the  members  of  my  own 
family  ?  Or  will  there  be  any  for  whose  good  I  have  laboured  disinter- 
estedly in  life,  who  can  stand  beside  my  grave,  and  shed  a  true 
mom'uer's  tear,  and  say,  I  have  lost  a  friend  f 
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And  this  year,  when  the  sceptre  was  now  clean  departed  from  Jndah, 
Shiloh,  the  Sayiour,  being  twelve  years  old,  came  into  the  Temple. 
A.D.  Id,  Augustus  died,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his 
reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hberius,  the  son  of  his  wife  Livia,  by  a 
former  husband.  Between  a.d.  23  and  26,  many  changes  occurred  in 
the  high-priesthood.  Annas,  Ismael,  Eleazer,  Simon,  and  Caiaphas, 
were  all  chosen  within  this  short  period  by  the  capricious  will  of  the 
procurator,  Valerius  Gratus.  He  was  recalled  a.d.  26,  and  Pontius 
Pilate  was  sent  in  his  stead.  In  a.d.  33  Jesus  Christ  'gave  His 
life  a  ransom  for  the  many/  was  '  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,'  rose 
again,  and  ascended,  forty  days  after  His  resurrection,  into  heaven. 
Jerusalem,  within  forty-seven  years  of  this  time,  was  besieged  by  the 
Bomans  and  taken.  Myriads  perished  in  the  awful  siege,  and  the  city 
was  utterly  destroyed.  The  ritual  of  the  Jews  became  impossible,  and 
the  Jews  were  scattered,  and  are  still  scattered,  throughout  the  world. 

What  more  ?  Shall  the  Jews  ever  return  ?  Will  they  be  con- 
verted ?  I  will  only  say,  notice  such  expressions  as  are  contained  in 
the  following  list.  I  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  they  still  await 
fulfilment,  but  only  that  it  seems  to  me  that  such  is  the  case. 

Deut.  XXX.  1 — 10 ;  Isaiah,  xi.  10  to  end  of  ch.  xii. ;  Amos,  ix. 
14,  15 ;  Zach.  x.  10 ;  Zach.  xii.  9  to  end  of  the  book ;  Romans,  xi. 
Several  learned  men  think  that  the  time  of  the  general  conversion  of 
the  Jews  is  indicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Hebrew  word  *  Alleluia,* 
in  Eev.  xix.  1^  3,  4,  6. 

Transcribed  from  an  old  MS.  hy  A.  O,  H, 

jHILDKEN  of  the  Earth,  young  and  old,  listen  to  the  song 
of  Christmas.  I  am  come  among  you  agaiu  with  my  fresh 
keen  blast,  and  my  holly-bough,  and  the  snow  crackling  be- 
neath my  feet,  and  the  hoar-frost  dropping  from  my  hair; 
and  I  see  again  around  me  the  sight  I  love  to  see,  the 
bounding  step,  the  merry  laugh,  the  warm-pressing  hand,  the  lip  that 
quivers  with  remembered  blessing,  and  the  heart  that  glows  with 
good  deeds  done,  kept  there  for  (Jod  alone.  I  see  the  blazing  log,  and 
the  plentiful  board,  and  the  throng  of  friendly  faces.  I  hear  my  name 
echoed  as  a  watchword  of  rejoicing.  I  feel  that  I  am  as  loved  as  ever.— 
And  is  this  all  ? 

Children  of  the  Earth,  revellers  at  the  feast,  listen  to  the  song  of 
Christmas.  Was  it  only  for  this  I  came  among  you  first,  only  to 
erown  your  banquet  with  jubilee  ?  Was  it  that  the  yule-log  might 
barn,  and  the  wassail -bowl  might  foam,  and  the  table  be  crowned  with 
plenty;  that  they  who  feasted  all  the  year  round  should  feast  still 
higher  to-day  ?  Is  there  nothing  nobler  in  my  cheering  voice,  nothing 
holier  in  my  song  of  joy,  than  the  mirth  that  blazes  for  an  hour,  or 
the  dissipation  that  will  weary  you  to-morrow  ? 

Children  of  the  Earth,  triflers  with  reality,  listen  to  the  song  of 
Christmas.  When  I  came  among  you  first,  you  were  a  sorrowful  race. 
The  winter  came,  and  went  again,  but  brought  no  blessing  with  it:  the 
sun  looked  down  in  pity,  but  kindled  you  not  to  praise ;  ye  had  no 
Saviour;  ye  knew  no  God:  I  broke  this  chain  of  darkness;  I  let  in  this 
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glorious  light.  I  brought  on  the  wings  of  my  glorious  message  the 
blessings  of  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  shed  them  like  dew  in  jour  path, 
that  ye  might  be  glad  in  the  joy  of  your  salvation.  I  shed  peace  ou 
your  consciences ;  comfort  in  your  tribulations ;  light  on  the  way  wherein 
ye  must  walk  ;  hope  on  the  bed  whereon  ye  must  die.  All  tliis  I  did ; 
when  I  told  you  your  Saviour  was  bom. 

Children  of  the  Earth,  Ransomed  of  the  Cross,  listen  to  the  song  of 
Christmas.  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  are  glad  because  of 
me.  The  desert  has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the  rose,  fruit  has 
sprung  up  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  and  well-springs  from  the 
rock  and  stone.  There  has  gone  forth  a  voice  like  an  Angel's  trumpet, 
from  which  sorrow  and  mourning  flee  away;  and  ever)'  note  of  its  thrill- 
ing melody  repeats  the  Redeemer's  Name.  Well  then  may  ye  rejoice 
for  whom  that  Name  was  given ;  fill  up  your  cup  with  gladness ;  pour 
forth  your  voice  in  song:  the  utmost  ye  can  give  will  fall  short  of  the 
due  amount  of  gratitude  and  praise  He  has  deserved  at  your  hands.  Be 
glad,  ye  children  of  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God.  He  has 
croT^ned  the  year  with  goodness ;  He  has  glorified  the  earth  with  de- 
liverance ;  if  ye  should  '  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,*  above  all  should  ye 
do  so  now.  Only  take  heed  that  ye  rejoice  aright ;  that  Christmas 
drown  not  the  name  of  Christ;  that  in  the  joy  of  the  Saviour's  Birth 
ye  neglect  not  His  great  Salvation. 

Children  of  the  Earth,  probationers  for  Eternity,  listen  to  the 
Song  of  Christmas.  Shall  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  feast  only 
when  the  Bridegroom  is  not  with  them?  Shall  the  Prince's  Birth- 
day be  kept  only  as  a  Universal  Jubilee,  and  the  Prince  Himself  be 
banished  from  the  gladness  His  Birth  has  given  ? 

Children  of  the  Earth,  exiles  from  the  Bowers  of  Eden,  listen  to  the 
Song  of  Christmas.  Is  it  such  a  feast  as  I  have  chosen,  a  day  for  a 
man  to  forget  his  sonl,  to  choke  np  his  gratitnde  with  self-indulgence, 
and  to  shackle  his  religion  with  worldly  bonds  ?  Wilt  thou  call  this  a 
feast,  and  an  acceptable  day  unto  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  this  the  feast  that 
I  have  chosen,  to  break  off  the  yoke  of  sin,  to  crush  the  head  of  evil 
habits,  to  lay  np  comfort  against  the  evil  hour,  and  to  gather  blessing 
and  gladness  that  fade  not  away  ?  to  give  with  both  hands  liberally,  to 
love  with  the  whole  heart  fervently,  to  pass  onward,  onward  still,  in  the 
pathway  of  joyful  obedience;  bringing  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength, 
and  intellect,  as  offerings  to  the  Bridegroom's  Table. 

Children  of  the  Earth,  wild  olives  of  the  Gentiles,  listen  to  the 
Song  of  Christmas.  Yes  !  there  are  hearts  that  love  Him,  and  find 
their  joy  in  His  favour.  Who  are  they  that  wake  the  Nativity 
Mom  with  the  loudest  and  sweetest  carols  ?  that  fill  the  Lord's 
Courts  with  beaming  faces,  and  bring  the  brightest  smile,  and  the 
happiest  laugh,  for  the  meeting  of  affection  at  home  ?  Who  but  they 
to  whom  my  annual  return  is  a  pledge  of  their  purchased  security,  and 
who  feel,  as  each  year  glides  away  beneath  my  wing,  that  they  are  only 
so  much  nearer  to  Heaven  P  Who  but  they  who  go  from  house  to 
house,  where  the  poor  man  is  too  desolate  to  smile  :  lighting  up  the 
empty  hearth,  and  covering  the  starving  board,  and  giving  the  naked 
clothing,  and  finding  the  destitute  a  home;  that  every  suffering 
member  of  the  great  redeemed  family  may  be  glad  on  the  Birthday  of 
their  Brother  ?     Yes  !  to  you  I  turn,  ye  sowers  and  reai)ers  of  mercy ; 
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yoar  mirth  shall  not  tam  to  heaviness,  nor  yonr  eacrifice  be  counted 
a  mockery:  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  shield  and  strength,  and  the 
God  of  the  poor  man  ia  a  Goest  at  yoor  feast  of  Love. 

Children  op  tbb  Eabth,  beibs  of  nmoRTALiTT, 

LISTEN   TO  THE   SoHO   OP   ChRISTMAB  ! 


THE  Abbey  of  St  Mary  of  Forness,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
Lancashire,  was  founded  a.d.  1127,  and  being  situated  in  a  re- 
mote and  veil-protected  vale,  it  for  the  most  part  escaped  the 
attacks  of  the  Border  freebooters,  and  its  pile  gren  in  beauty,  and  its 
monks  led  their  contemplative  lives  undisturbed  nntil  the  dissolution 
of  the  religious  houses  by  Heniy  VIII.  a.d.  15S7.  The  Abbey,  and 
its  precincte  of  sixty  acres,  vere  then  bou^t  by  the  Preston  family, 
lu  the  time  of  George  I.  it  pmed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Lowther,  Bart,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  by  his  son,  who  died  in  1756,  the  estates  at  Cartmel  and  Fumess 
were  bequeathed  to  Lord  George  Augustus  Cavendish,  and  thus  be- 
came eventually  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire. 

The  ruins  of  Fumess  Abbey  tell  of  the  size  and  splendour  of  the 
original  establishment.  Beside  the  church,  other  conventual  buildings, 
as  the  chapter-house,  scriptorium,  refectory,  dormitory  and  guest-hall 
may  be  traced  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  piles  of  masonry  which 
cover  the  site. 

The  church  must  have  been  one  of  remarkable  beauty.  It  was 
300  feet  in  length  and  65  feet  in  breadth.  The  great  chancel  window 
is  the  chief  feature  of  these  picturesque  ruins. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  a  thousand  colourings, 
Through  wkich  the  deepened  glories  once  could  enter, 

Streaming  fh^m  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings. 
Now  yawns  all  desolate :  now  loud,  now  fiEunter, 

The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fret-work;  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  anthem  where  the  silenced  choir 

Lie,  with  their  hallelty^s  quenched  like  fire. 


fil^tivf  jSppmoiit 


CHBISTMAS  DAY. 
BY  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

Psalm  cxviii.  24. — '  This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath  made^  we  will 

rejoice  and  be  glad  in  iU^ 

is  a  custom,  and  a  very  good  custom  too,  for  friends  on 
Christmas-Day  to  wish  eadi  other  a  merry  Christmas,  By 
the  word  merry,  used  in  this  way,  we  are  not,  I  suppose,  to 
understand  the  notion  of  boisterous  joy,  of  high  spirits,  of 
unbounded  mirth.  These  things  may  be  good,  and  may  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  pure  and  innocent,  but  they  are 
not  the  things  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  a  meny,  a  happy  Christ- 
mas. There  may  be  no  external  signs  of  joy,  and  yet  Christmas  may  be 
a  very  joyful  time;  there  may  be  even  much  to  sadden,  and  yet  the  sad- 
ness may  be  unable  to  oblitexate  Christmas  joy.  No,  the  merriness  of 
Ohristmas  is  something  which  lies  lower  down  than  all  mere  worldly 
joy,  and  is  incapable  of  being  clouded  by  worldly  sorrow ;  it  consists  in 
the  knowledge  that  on  this  day  God  gave  His  greatest  gift  to  man; 
that  on  this  day  Qod  came  in  a  wonderful  manner  near  to  earth ;  that 
on  this  day  He  gave  ns  a  blessing,  compared  with  which  creation  and 
preservation  are  as  nothing,  even  the  r^emption  of  the  whole  human 
race  by  the  Incarnation  of  His  eternal  and  most  glorious  Son. 

I  do  not  mean  that  all  people  who  keep  Christmas  think  of  it 
thus.  Many,  probably  the  greater  number,  of  those  who  rejoice  in 
Christmas,  rejoice  in  it  because  it  is  a  season  for  gathering  friends 
together,  for  healing  family  differences,  for  doing  kind  deeds  to  our 
neighbours,  for  realising,  in  fact,  something  of  that  nniversal  charity 
which  Christ  came  to  establish  in  the  world ;  and  though  this 
is  not  a  sufficient  view  q£  Christmas,  still  it  is  a  view  which  we  would 
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not  wish  to  do  away  with.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  something  inex- 
pressibly wonderful  and  inexpressibly  beautiful  in  this  fact,  that  the 
light  of  Christmas-Day  does  seem  so  completely  to  enlighten  the  world, 
and  not  the  Church  only.  The  Church  proclaims  from  Scripture  her 
high  doctrine  concerning  the  day ;  she  says,  *  This  is,  indeed,  the  day 
that  Uic  Lord  hath  made ;  let  us  rejoice,  and  be  glad  in  it.  This  is  the 
day  on  which  a  greater  marvel  happened  than  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
this  is  the  day  on  which  it  pleased  God  to  take  our  nature,  to  complete 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  to  become  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  this  is  the  day 
on  which,  therefore,  we  ought  to  celebrate  the  freedom  of  our  race  from 
8in  and  misery ;  this  is  (as  it  were)  the  birthday  of  the  human  race.' 

These  are  high  doctrines.  Christian  brethren,  and  not  less  true 
than  high ,  and  they  who  can  enter  into  them, — I  do  not  say  they 
who  can  thoroughly  understand  and  measure  them,  but  they  who  can 
take  them  into  their  minds  and  their  hearts  andifeel  that  the  doctrines 
are  just  what  they  need,  they  who  can  do  this  mil  indeed  say  that 
Christmas  is  a  joyful  time;  and  that  the  words  'merry  Christmas' 
convey  a  thought  too  deep,  too  solemn,  too  blessed,  to  be  expressed 
completely  in  words.  But,  even  without  this  full  perception  of  the 
glories  of  Christmas,  there  is  (as  I  have  said)  a  bright  gleam  of  light 
thrown  upon  the  world  by  Christmas-Day.  There  is  a  merriness  be- 
longing to  Christmas,  which  is  the  reflexion  of  the  light  of  Christ's 
birth,  and  yet  is  not  that  Light  itself ;  there  is  a  joy  in  men's  hearts  at 
this  season,  which  is  not  gratitude  for  redemption,  which  is  not  the 
result  of  deep  thoughts  concerning  the  spiritual  needs  of  man  and  the 
love  and  condescension  of  Christ ;  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  and  yet  would  never  have  grown  upon  earth  if  Christ 
had  not  come  as  the  true  Light  from  heaven ;  this  is  the  joy  which  we 
commonly  have  in  our  minds  when  we  speak  of  Christmas  and  its  fes- 
tivities. And  what  I  would  say  about  it  is  this,  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  take  away  this  joyful  character  from  Christmas.  The  joys  of 
Cliristmas,  if  they  be  only  innocent  and  pure,  if  they  avoid  the  contact 
of  gluttony,  and  excess,  and  impurity,  and  sin,  do  in  reality  pay  homag^ 
to  the  Majesty  of  Christ.  Little  as  Christmas  merrymakers  may 
think  of  it  in  the  moment  of  excitement,  and  friendly  gatherings,  and 
family  enjoyment,  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Child  who  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  that  has  brought  about  all  this  ;  and  the  popular  belief  in 
the  merriness  of  Christmas  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid  by  the 
world  at  large  to  the  joyful  tidings,  which  the  heavenly  voice  sang  on 
the  eve  of  the  Nativity, — *  To  you  is  bom,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.' 

No — God  forbid  that  Christmas  should  ever  cease  to  be  a  merry 
season  throughout  all  lands  where  Christ's  name  is  known !  God  for- 
bid that  rejoicing  should  be  confined  to  the  inside  of  our  churches,  and 
that  outside  there  should  be  carelessness  and  neglect,  as  though  Christ- 
mas were  nothing  to  the  world  at  large !  God  grant  that  Christmas 
may  ever  be  a  merry  season,  and  may  preach,  even  to  the  careless,  and 
thoughtless,  and  thankless,  something  of  the  doctrine  which  this  day 
proclaims !  But  then  I  would  add  to  you,  my  dear  Christian  brethren, 
do  not  stop  here  ;  do  not  let  this  be  all  that  Christmas  is  to  us  ;  do  not 
be  content  with  tbat  merriness  which  is  connected  merely  with  animal 
spirits,  and  social  enjoyments,  and  family  pleasures,  however  innocent 
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those  pleasures  may  be ;  do  not  be  content  to  see  your  Saviour  merely 
by  that  pale  and  reflected  light,  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  illuminating 
the  world  outside  the  Church,  but  come  into  the  Church  itself,  and 
contemplate  your  Saviour  in  that  glorious,  and  pure,  and  perfect  light 
which  streams  forth  from  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem. 

There  is  a  rery  wonderful  picture,  which  I  saw  some  years  ago, 
by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  painting.  It  represents  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  night;  in  fact,  the  picture  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  *  La  Notte,'  ITie  night ;  but  still  the  picture  is  not  dark,  it  is 
one  blaze  of  light.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  picture  is  this,  that  the 
light  is  not  represented  as  coming  from  candles  or  torches,  or  anything 
of  the  kind ;  the  light  all  comes  from  the  holy  Child  Himself.  Tliere 
lies  the  Babe  in  the  centre  of  the  picture;  and  from  His  blessed  Body 
streams  forth  light  on  every  side,  and  this  light,  and  no  other,  illu- 
minates the  whole.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  conceptions  of  genius, 
and  it  is  very  valuable  as  illustrating,  by  a  representatibn  to  the  eye, 
the  tme  doctrine  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ;  this  is  that  light  of 
which  I  spoke  as  coming  from  Christ  EUmself.  When  you  are  in  the 
same  chamber  with  Christ  you  need  no  human  candle  to  guide  you  to 
Him,  the  light  streams  forth  from  ELimself ;  and  kneeling  beside  Him, 
and  having  your  eyes  illuminated  by  this  blessed,  unearthly  light,  you 
understand  what  the  joys  of  Christmas  really  are,  and  why  Christmas 
is  in  so  deep  a  sense  merry  and  joyful  to  the  whole  family  of  man. 

I  say,  then,  come  into  the  Church,  prostrate  yourselves  before  the 
mercy-seat  of  God,  confess  your  sins  heartily  and  humbly,  ask  pardon 
of  your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  realise,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  if  you  would  celebrate  Christmas  as  it  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated. That  message  of  great  joy,  which  came,  as  at  this  time,  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  is  still  the  message  which  mankind 
need  ;  is  still  the  announcement  of  the  only  remedy  which  really  meets 
the  deep  necessities  of  the  human  race.  That  hymn  of  the  angels,  too,. 
*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards 
men,'  still  describes,  as  accurately  as  it  can  be  described,  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  and  the  results  which  Christmas  has  brought  about.  It  is 
this  Nativity  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  brought  glory  to 
God.  Deep  as  the  humility  of  the  Incarnation  is,  lowly  as  Christ  be- 
came, complete  as  was  the  emptying  of  Himself  to  which  the  Son  of 
God  submitted,  still  nothing  else  has  so  set  forth  God's  glory,  be- 
cause nothing  else  has  so  set  forth  His  compassion  and  His  love. 

It  is  this  Nativity,  too,  which  has  brought  peace  upon  earth,  which 
has  put  men  at  peace  with  Qod,  and  which  has  made  it  not  alto- 
gether hopeless  that  men  may  be  at  peace  amongst  themselves ;  and 
it  is  this  Nativity  which  has  proclaimed,  so  as  nothing  else  has  pro- 
claimed it,  good-will  towards  men ;  which  has  shown  us  that  God  is  not 
alienated  ifrom  our  race,  but  that  He  loves  us  with  a  Father's  love,  and 
that,  because  He  could  save  us  from  our  sins  only  through  the  sacrifice 
of  His  dear  Son,  He  did  not  hesitate  to  send  that  Son  into  the  world. 
Well,  then,  this  being  so.  Christian  brethren,  the  feast  of  the  Nativity, 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  must  be,  ought  to  be,  ever  will  be,  one  of  our 
most  joyful  and  happy  seasons.  And  I  would  impress  upon  you,  that 
if  we  feel  this  then  we  are  right  in  gathering  together  in  our  Church, 
and  showing  forth  our  joy,  and  proclaiming  our  gladness,  by  confess- 


VERY  few  words  will  suffice  to  introduce  our 
Parish  ]\Iagazine. 

It  will  have,  in  common  with  a  great  number  of  other 
things,  an  inside  and  an  outside. 

The  inside  will  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  pages 
edited  by  the  Eev"^.  J.  Erskine  Clarke  of  Derby,  and  will 
contain  sundry  Articles,  grave  and  gay;  the  last  of  which 
will  generally  be  a  Sermon  aiming  at  being,  that  which  a 
good  authority  lately  said  all  Sermons  should  be,  viz : — 
short — sharp — decisive. 

The  outside,  which  will  vary  in  the  number  of  its 
pages  according  to  circumstances,  will  be  devoted  to  Local 
matter  and  wiU  contain  amongst  other  things ; 

1.  A  montlily  notice  sheet  of  Services  in  the  Minster,  Religions 
Meetings,  School  or  Practice  engagements,  Days  on  which  Charities 
m&j  bo  applied  for,  etc. 

2.  A  monthly  Register  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Bnrials. 

3.  An  acconnt  of  all  Alms  collected,  whether  for  general  or  spe- 
cial purposes,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  disposed  of. 

4.  A  short  notice  of  anything  which  may  have  oocurred  dnring  the 
month,  affecting  the  Parish  or  Congregation. 

Besides  this,  it  is  proposed,  should  the  circulation  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  additional  expense,  to  insert  from 
time  to  time  short  papers  upon  objects  of  interest  connect- 
ed with  the  Antiquities  or  Natural  History  of  the  Parish, 
in  order  to  bring  within  reach  of  the  many,  information 
which  at  present  can  only  be  found  in  expensive  and 
scarce  books. 

These  outside  pages  will  be  so  numbered  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  bound  up  together  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  yearly  volume. 

A  CONFIRMATION  was  held  in  the  Minster,  on  the  12th  of  July,  hy  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  at  which  hands  were  laid  on  the  following  young  people  of 
Wimborne  and  Holt; 
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George  Cherritt 
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T.  LODDER 

H.  REEKS 


CHORISTERS. 

S.  HAYTER. 
F.  GULLINE 
T.  ROBERTS 
H.  ROBERTS 
F.  SCORE 
R.  ADAMS 
A.  LEWIS 
A.  C.  PITT 
Carpcyratian  Verger— 1^.  WALLINGFORD. 
Mimter  Verger— G.  DAVIDGE. 

Sexton— G.  YEATl^LA^N. 

Clerk  at  Holi^Y.  STICKLAND. 

Schoolmaster  at  Pamphill—G,  FERRETT. 

CHURCHWARDENS. 

H.  S.  BLOUNT. 
JOHN  BURGESS. 


COMMUNION  ALMS. 
THE  Total  amount  of  Alms  received  at  the  Holy  Commtmion  from  Adrent  Sun- 
day, 1868,  to  Advent  Sanday  1869,  has  been  £46  8  10  This  sum  has  been  equally 
divided  between  the  three  districts  of  Wimbome,  Colehill  and  Holt,  it  having  beea 
agreed  that  Holt,  notwithstanding  its  separation  from  'Wimbome,  should  still  take  a 
third  of  the  Communion  Alms.  The  Conmiimion  Alms  of  the  Wimbome  District  will 
in  future  be  distributed  by  the  District  Visitors. 

;o: 

COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER. 
The  Collections  in  the  Minster  during  the  year  were  as  follows. 
May  0.     "Church  Missionary  Society"  (Rer.  J.  Stephenson.)   .... 
June  20.     "National  Schools" 


Aug.  ir>.     ''Diocesan  Church  Building  Society" 

Sep   12.     "Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospcl'X^i^- ^*  Barry) . 


Sep.  29.     "Dorset  County  Hypital"^Hanre8t  Thanksgiving  

Nov.  14.    "Additional  Curates  Society*'  (Ber.  R.  H.  Baynes.)     . . . 
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SERVICES  IN  THE  MINSTER. 
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The  Circumcision — 

Mor.  Gen.17 — Bom.  2. 
Evo.  Deu.  10— Col.  2. 
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2 
3 
4 
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Mor.  Is.  41— St  Mat  1. 
Eve:  Is.  43 — Rom.  1 


^  |2nd  S.  at'ter  Christmas  1 1 2 
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The  vE^piphany — 

"Mor.-Is.  60— St.Mat  3. 
Eve.  Is.  49— S.  Jo  2. 


10.45  3 
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11 
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6.30  JP''™!*''^  Service  6. 
Coal  Com.  9.30—11 
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Practice  at  8. 
Soup  given  out. 
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1st  S.  after  Epiphany|8.45ll0.45 


Mor.  Is.  44^St  Mat  7. 
Eve.  la.  40 — Bom.  -7. 
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Pamphill  Service  0 
Coal  Com.  9.30— 11 
S.fi.  Teachers  M.  5. 

Practicfe  8. 
Soup  given  out. 
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2n(lS.  after  Epiphany 
'Mor.  Is.  61— S.Mat  14 
Eve.  Is.  53— Bom  14 
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Pampliill  ScrWce  6 
Mi8.M.7.*CpalC.9.V 
6.S.  Teachers  M.  6. 
Practice  8. 
Soup  given  out. 
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25  T 

26  W 
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3rd  S.  afker  Epiphany  8i.45 

[Mor.  I*.  H— S.  Uit.  SI. 
[Et«  It.  se—\  Cor.  Ii,<' 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul 

Mor.  Wis.  '5- Acts  22 
Eve.  Wis.  C— Aets  2C 
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Pamploll  Service  G 
Cjal  Com.  9^—11 
S.S.  Teachers  M.  5 
Practice  8. 
Soup  given  out. 
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31 


^  4th  S.  after  Epiphany 

MrMor.  la.  ^ 
hr9.  U. 


57—8.  Mat.  27. 
5B-~l.Cor.  11. 


8.45 


10.45 
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6.30 


Ptunpbill  Service  C 
Coal  Com.  9i— 11. 


It  was  iritended  to  have  had  an  Evening  Communion  on  the  5th  Sur 
day  in  ibp  monthrtrliien  ofte  occurred;  but  it  has  been  thought  better,  aitt 
consultation  with*ti£e  Bishop,  tcCpostpono  this  for  the  present,  and  thci 
will  be  jOfL  early  Communion  instead  pn  those  Sundays. 
.  ^*2%e  Mmimomj  Mgeting  will  he  held  in  the  N<Uloh<il  BcUol  Room, 
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MAY  I  hope  that  every  Subscriber  to  the  Parish 
Magazine  will  be  present  at  the  New  Com  Exchange,  on 
Friday  next,  at  half-past  Seven  o' Clock. 

LESTER  LESTER. 


MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 


jUR  monthly  Missionary  Meeting  for  January,  was 
held  in  the  National  School  Room  on  Monday  the 
1 17th,  General  Maclean  R.A.  who  has  but  lately 
returned  from  the  Mauritius,  gave  a  most  interesting  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Madagascar.  The  room  was  quite  filled,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  monthly  Meetings  for  information  upon  a 
subject  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Christian  may  serve  to  increase  missionary  spirits  amongst  us 
The  next  Meeting  will  take  place  D.  V.  on  Monday  the 
21st,  when  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Richards  of  Corfe  Castle,  will 
give  an  account  of  the  Mission  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Christmas  Decorations  in  the  Minster. 

OUR  old  Minster  was  as  usual  decorated  for  the  joyous 
season  of  Christmas  by  the  kind  services  and  cheerful  help 
of  various  members  of  the  Congregation.  Wreaths  of 
holly,  yew,  box,  and  ivy  filled  the  moulding  of  the  arches 
and  upright  shafts,  ran  round  the  capitals  of  the  pillars, 
while  sprays  of  trailing  ivy  hung  down  the  pillars  them- 
selves. The  sills  of  the  windows,  the  spandrils  of  the 
arches  and  panels  of  the  low  Chancel  screen  were  filled  with 
various  devices,  of  which  the  principal  were  as  follows: — 

In  the  Chancel 
In  the  three  central  E.  windows,  a  large  white  Latin 
cross  between  the  letters  I.  N.  R.  I.* :  on  the  N.  and  S. 
Sanctuary  windows,  the  Monograms  I.  H.  S.  and  I.  H.  C.f 
The  side  walls  and  back  of  the  Sanctuary  were  Covered 
vnth  diaper  work  of  fir  and  holly. 

On  the  side  walls  and  spandrils  of  the  arches 

<D  1 .  Cross  and  Circle.  «  I,  Shield  with  sacred  mon 

^  2.  Star  with  sacred  mon    'sS  2.  T^je  Labarum.J  [ogram 

^  [ogram.  ^o  3.  A  Cross,  crosslet. 

Over  the  choir  stalls  on  either  side  the  word  "Alleluia." 

*These  letters  are  the  initials  of  the  Latin  form  of  that  Superscription  which  was  placed 
upon  the  Cross,  and  written  by  Pilate  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
"lESUS  NAZARAEUS  REX  lUDAEORUM." 

fThese  monograms,  which  have  now-a-days  come  to  signify  "Jesus  Hominum  Salvator'* 
and  ** Jesus  Hominum  Consolator"  "Jesui  the  Saviour  of  men"  and  "Jesus  the 
Comforter  of  men/'  were  originally  only  contractions  of  the  single  word  ''JESUS." 

^A  monogram  composed  of  the  first  two  letters  of  word  "Christ;'*  t)ie  X  standing  for 
the  Greek  letter  Ch,  and  the  P  for  the  Greek  letter  R.      This  monogram  constantly 
found  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  the  sign  seen  by  him 
in  heaven  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  a  Christian 
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On  the  Prayer  Desk  Decani  side^       "Glory "to  God.^ 
On  the  Prayer  Desk  Cantoris  „  "Praise  the  Lord." 

The  whole  of  the  Prayer  desks,  Choir  stalls,  Lectern,  and 
low  Screen  are  most  tastefully  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
mossand  holly,  and  with  designs  of  lichen  and  everlastings. 

In  the  Nave  and  Side  Aisles. 

Filling  the  spandrils  of  the  large  chancel  arches,  a 
diaper  work  with  .  the  emblems  Alpha  and  Omega,  and 
central  and  side  shields  with  devices. 

Along  the  spandrils  of  the  Nave  Arches. 

N.  side.  ,  S.  side. 

1.  Circle  and  Cross  fleuris.  1.  Crossed  Shepherd's  Crooks. 

2.  Semicircles  interleaved.  2.  QuatrefoiL 

3.  Triangle  and  Trefoil.  3.  Single  Triangle. 

4.  Latin.  Cross.  4.  Double  Triangle. 

5.  Double  Trefoil.  5.  Single  Trefoil. 

Beneath  the  Side  Aisle  windows  the  following  texts.' 

N.  side.  1.  Glad  tidings  of  great  JOY. 

2.  Urito  us  a  CHILD  is  bom. 

3.  Unto  us  a  SON  is  given. 

''  S.  side.  1.  The  Mighty  GOD. 

'  2.  Everlasting  FATHER. 

3.  The  PRINCE  of  Peace. 

:  Over  the  N.  Door.         "This  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven.'^ 

Over  the  S.  Door.  "This  is  the  House  of  God.'^ 

The  Baptistery  Screen  is  wreathed  with  ivy,  and  the 
font  is  most  beautifully  wreathed  and  panelled  out  with 
holly,  box,  and  everlastings. 

r 

r  

The  Presby1;ers  of  the  Minster  take  this  occasion  of 
thanking  most  sincerely  all  those  who  in  any  way  assisted 
in  the  work  of  decoration,  a  work  which  if-  done  at  all 
should  be  truly  a  congregational  work. 


-:0:- 


NOTICE. 

In  the  March  number  will  appear  a  statement  of  various 
Parochial  Charities. 
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Decorations  at  Holt. 

The  Christmas  decorations  of  the  Church  at  Holt 
do  serve  a  parsing  notice.  They  are  executed  with  much 
taste,  and  tend  greatly  to  relieve  the  extreme  plainess,  not 
to  siiy  the  excessive  ugliness  of  the  Building,  it  sadly 
needs  warmth  and  colour,  which  requisites  are  in  some 
measure  supplied  by  the  rich  tone  introduced  at  the  East 
end  of  the  Church,  by  the  crimson  tapestry  hangings,  and 
the  lettering  of  the  Christmas  text  "Unto  you  is  born  this 
day  a  Saviour,"  in  yellow  immortelles  on  a  crimson  cloth 
ground,  Over  the  Holy  Table  is  placed  the  text,  "God 
with  us''  worked  in  white  wool  on  a  crimson  groimd, 
which  is  very  effective.  AH  the  window  arches  are  encir- 
cled with  evergreens  and  holly  berries,  and  in  each  window 
sill  is  an  appropriate  text  in  white  letters  on  a  crimson 
ground.  The  font  is  most  elaborately  decorated  with  very 
pretty  devices  and  sacred  emblems,  a  white  cross  is  floating 
on  the  water  with  which  the  font  is  filled,  the  effect  is 
most  pleasing.  Over  the  East  window,  hooding  the  arch, 
are  the  words  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty," 
and  over  the  North  and  South  East  end  windows  are  the 
texts  "Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David,"  and  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,"  these  texts  are  formed  in  good  bold 
characters,  in  plain  English  letters  which  every  one  can 
read. 

Many  thanks,  and  much  credit  are  due  to  all  those 
young  Persons  who  so  kindly  helped  in  this  good  work.  * 

A  most  pleasing  addition  to  these  decorations  is  a  well 
executed  plain  Cross  worked  in  Portland  Stone,  which  was 
]3laccd  on  the  Holy  Table  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year, 
by  a  few  of  the  Parishioners  resident  near  the  Church,- and 
presented  to  Mr.  Onslow,  as  their  new  year's  offering. 

HOLT  ALMS. 

THE  Alms  collected  in  the  year  1869,  from  April  4th,  (when  Mr.  Onslow  took 
sole  charge  of  the  District.)  to  December  Slst  are  as  follows, — 

At  the  Holy  Communion,  for  the  Bick  and  needy £6  3  0 

For  the  National  School,  collected  at  the  doors  on  the  first 

Snn day  in  erery  month 3  19  3| 

For  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society     2  1  6 

At  tlic  HarTcst  Thanksgiring  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  4  5  8 

Taken  from*  the  Poor  Box  in  the  Church    0  7  8 

The  Alms  collected  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commimion,  are  equally  divided 
between  the  three  Districts  of  Wimbome  Minster,  Colehill,  and  Holt.  The  same  order 
is  obscrred  in  the  distribution  of  the  Sacramental  Alms  col!cc|ed  in  the  Minster. 
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BAPTISMS. 

Jan.    2,  Flora^  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Ann  Fry 
3,  George,  son  of  Alfred  and  Ellen  Archer 
6,  Frederick,  son  of  George  and  Charlotte  Gill 
12,  Eleanor  Laura,  daughter  of  Alfred  William  and 

Betsy  Potter 
14,  William  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Charlotte 

Bourne 
1 9,  Frederick  Festus,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Fry 
19,  Arthur  Fitzroy  Courtenay,  son  of  Samuel  and 

Annie  Caroline  Kelly  Vosper-Thomas 
21,  Alfred  Robert,  son  of  James  and  Jane  Smart 
25,  Henry  Thos,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Adams. 

BURIALS, 
Jan.    1,  Percy  Jonathan  Kent,  infant 
17,  Martha  Goodall,  aged  92 
19,  Ann  White,  aged  72 
19,  William  Thomas  Bourne,  infant 
25,  Eliza  Jane  HoUoway. 

EDUCATION. 
To  many  of  us  I  have  no  doubt  the  subject  of  Education 
seems  a  very  dry  subject,  and  one  with  which,  after  we 
ourselves  are  educated,  we  had  best  have  as  little  to  do  as 
possible.  But  there  are  times  when  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  .force  ourselves  to  think  for  a  while  upon  even  dry  sub- 
jects, and  such  a  time  is  upon  us  now.  The  State-aided 
Education  of  the  Country  is  threatened  with  a  complete 
revolution.  A  very  strong  party  in  the  Naticwi  wish  such 
education  to  be  entirely  secular,  in  other  words,  that  no 
religion  at  all  shall  be  taught  in  our  National  Schools. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  weigh  well  for  himself  the  difference  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  between  a  system  of  National  Education 
from  which  religion  is  excluded,  and  £t  system  of  Education 
of  which  religion  forms  an  essential  part.  I  feel  quite  sure 
of  this,  that  if  so  radical  a  change  be  ever  introduced,  it 
will  not  be  because  it  is  the  wish  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Laity  of  the  Country,  but  because  the  Laity  generally  have 
not  taken  the  trouble,  first,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  case :  and  secondly,  to  make  their 
opinions  on  the  matter  known. 
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SERVICES  IN  THE  MINSTER 


Holy 
Communion 

Morning 
Serrice 

Afternoon 

1|T                                   1 

9 

S.S.  Teachers  M.  5. 

2;w 

The  Purification — 

11 

7 

Practice  at  8. 

3:T 

[Mor.  Wis.    l>-St.Mar2. 

9 

Soup  given  out. 

4F 

[Eve.  Wis.  12-1  Cor  14 

11 

5'S 

9 

6  ^  5th  S.  after  Epiphany 

12 

10.45  3  6.30|PamphiU  Service  6 

7 

M 

[Mor.  Is.  69— St  Mar  6. 

9 

Coal  Com.  9.30—11 

8 

T 

[Eve.  la.  64—2.  Cor.  2. 

9 

S.S.  Teachers  M.  5. 

9 

W 

11 

7 

Practice  8. 

10 

T 

9 

Sonp  given  out. 

11 

F 

11 

12 

S 

9 

13 

^ 

Septnao;esima  Sunday 

8.46 

10.453  6.30  Pamphill  Service  6 

14 

M 

Mor.  Oen.  1-S.Mar  13 

9 

Coal  Com.  9^—11 

15 

T 

;Eve.  Gen.  2-2  Cor.  9. 

9 

S.S.  Teachers  M.  5. 

16 

W 

11 

7 

Practice  8. 

17 

T 

9 

Soup  given  out. 

18 

F 

11 

19  S 

/ 

9 

20  S> 

Sexagesima  Sunday 

[Mor.  Gen.3— S  Tinke  3 

12 

10.45  i 

56.30 

Pamphill  Service  6. 

21  M 

9 

Mifl.M.*7^  CoalC.9i 

22  T 

[Eve.  Geii.6— Gal.  3. 

9 

S.S.  Teachers  M.  5. 

23,W 

11 

7 

Practice  8. 

24  T 

St.  Matthias. 

11 

7 

Soup  given  out. 

25  F 

Mor.  Wis.  19-S.Lnke7. 

11 

26S 

;Eve.  Ecclis.  1-Eph.  1. 

9 

J  6.30 

27 

^ 

Quinquagesima  S. 

8.45 

10.45 1 

Pamphill  Service  6 

28 

\f                [Mor.  (Gfen.  9— 8.  Luke  It. 
^^^                  Eve.  Oen.l2— Eph.  4. 

9 

Coal  Com.  9|. 

The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  will  be  administered  during  the  afternoon  Sendee  on 
the  Ist  Simday  in  every  month,  and  at  any  other-  time  after  a  Service  except  Wednetday. 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  when  children  have  been  privately  baptized,  they  may  only 
be  brought  to  be  received  into  Church  on  the  2nd  or  4th  Sundays  in  the  month,  or  on  any 
Wednesday,  as  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  receive  and  baptize  Infants  at  the  same  time,  the 
services  being  different        Notices  to  be  given  to  the  Clerk  before  the  Morning  Service, 

8EBVIGE8   AT  HOLT. 

MoBNiNa  Service  at  11.       Aftebnoon  Service  at  2.30. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  on  the  lait  Sunday  in  each 
on  which  morning  there  is  no  Sermon. 
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CLARKE   iiTD   SON,    PRINTERS,  Ac. 
Hiob-Stbebt,  Wiuborne. 
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"Come  ye  yourselves  apart,  and  rest  awhile,"  Mark  vi. 

[HE  words  which  follow  are  only  meant  for  those 
who  are  in  earnest  about  their  Soul. 
Iln  earnest  about  their  Soul?  And  who  is  not  in  ear- 
nest about  his  Soul? 

Many  a  one  I  fear ;  ay,  many  and  many  a  one  even  of 
us  who  live  in  this  little  town  of  Wimbome :  that  is  to  say, 
if  earnestness  about  one's  Soul  is  the  same  thing  as  earnest- 
ness about  anything  else :  and  for  such,  these  words  of  in- 
vitation are  hardly  meant,  for  they  would  be  only  mis- 
imderstood :  for  such,  the  extra  Lenten  Services  which  we 
announce  are  hardly  intended,  for  they  will  not  be  valued. 

But  there  are  some,  ay  many,  many  more  too  than 
their  neighbours  perhaps  know  of,  who  are  in  earnest  about 
their  Soul :  who  have  come  to  feel  that  though  the  Salva- 
tion of  that  Soul  is  a  free  gift  purchased  for  them  by  the 
Son  of  God  Himself,  and  needing  only  acceptance  by  them- 
selves, yet  still  for  all  that,  the  laying  hold  of,  and  the  keep- 
ing hold  of  that  blessed  hope  is  also  something  which,  owin| 
to  the  malice  and  power  of  the  devil,  to  the  cares  axa 
enticements  of  the  world,  to  the  infirmity  and  corruption 
of  a  nature  not  yet  wholly  renewed,  needs  continued  exer- 
tion on  their  own  parts, — ^who  have  come  to  understand  that 
though  they  may  indeed  work  in  confidence  and  hope  inas- 
much as  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  them  both  to  will  and 
to  do  His  good  pleasure,  yet  still  for  all  that,  they  them- 
selves have  to  work  out  their  own  Salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  making  use  of  any  help  which  the  Providence 
of  God  may  put  in  their  way.  And  it  is  to  such,  these 
words  of  invitation  are  addre>ssed,  for  such  the  Lenten 
Services  are  provided. 

Tb  you,  my  friends,  the  season  of  Lent  once  more 
speaks 

0  come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile,  it  says, 
0  come  and  pray  with  me  awhUe, 
0  come  and  meditate  with  me  awhile ; 

Come  and  mourn  with  that  sorrow, — that  sorrow  for 
sin  which  must  go  before  comfort  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  .  14 


Come  and  pray  for  that  grace  so  ready  to  be  outpour- 
ed if  only  rightly  sought. 

Come  and  meditate — come  and  think  earnestly  a  while 
on  things  which  this  world  of  sense  so  hides,  and  which 
though  themselves  more  real  than  any  of  earth's  realities 
seem  too  often  like  visions  called  up  for  a  few  short  moments 
by  Sunday  Services  and  vanishing  again  in  week-day  bustle 
and  toil. 

Lent  is  ready  to  be  to  us  just  that  which  we  choose  to 
make  it.  God  grant  that  neither  to  you  or  to  me  it  may 
be  an  unobserved  Lent,  unobserved  inwardly  as  well  as 
outwardly ;  God  grant  that  neither  to  you  or  to  me  it  may 
be  only  one  of  those  blessed  helps  to  Christian  life  which  God 
puts  before  us,  but  of  which  we,  it  may  be  from  lack  of 
earnestness,  it  may  be  from  mistaken  prejudice  refuse  to 
avail  ourselves. 

LENTEN    SERVICES. 


ON   Wednesday  Evenings  during  Lent,    the   following 

course  of  Sermons  will  be  preached,  D.  V. 

March  2.         Sin,   or  that  which    makes    life   in  Christ 

(Ash  Wednesday)          a  necessity. 

The  Venbrablb  thb  Archdeacon  of  Dorset. 
March  9.         Repentance,  or  that  in  which  the  need  of 

life  in  Christ  is  felt. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  Carnegie,  Rural  Dean. 

March  16.       Conversion,  or  that  in  which  we  consciously 

beghi  to  seek  life  in  Christ. 

Ret.  Ed.  Fiennes  Trotman,  Rector  of  Langton  Matrarers. 

March  23.       Justification,  or  that  in  which  lies  the  peace 

and  security  of  life  in  Christ. 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson,  m.a.,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Weymouth. 

March  30.       Renewal,   or  that  in  which  consisted  the 

power  of  life  in  Christ. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Brine,  b.d..  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Chardstock. 

April     6.       Sanctification,   or  that  by  which  life  in 

Christ  is  characterized. 

Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  d.d.  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School. 

April    16.       Rest,  or  that  in  which  life  in  Christ  results, 
laster  Eve.) 

Rev.  H.  Tix,  m.a.  Second  Master  of  the  Grammar  School. 

On  Friday  Evenings  there  will  be  a  course  of  Sermons 
on  the  Beatitudes,  by  the  Parochial  Clergy ;  and  in  Passion 
Week,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  our  Lord's  Words  during 
His  Passion.  15 
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Cottage  Lectures  will  be  held  at  half-past  Seven 
Oil  ilondays,  at  the  Boy's  National  School  Room 
On  Tuesdays,  at  Mr.  Shaw's  School  Room,  East  Borough. 
On  Thursdays,  at  the  Cricketer's  Arms,  at  Eastbrook. 

Those  hold  on  the  Monday  Evenings  wiU  have  more  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Holj  Communion,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  those  who 
liave  never  yet  been  Conmianicants,  bnt  whose  conscience  tells  them 
they  aught  to  be  Communicants,  will  take  this  opportoniW  of  being 
reminded  of  what  Jesus  their  Lord  really  meant  when  he  said 

''Do  THIS   IN  BEMEHBRANCB   OF  Ms." 


PENNY  BANK. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  a  Pemiy  Bank  on  Saturday, 
March  26.  The  object  of  which  will  be  to  encourage  young 
people  to  open  accounts  in  a  Savings  Bank. 

Any  number  of  pence  under  a  shilling  will  be  received 
and  as  soon  as  the  sum  belonging  to  a  depositor  amounts 
to  a  shilling,  an  account  will  be  opened  for  him  at  the  Post 
Office  Saving's  Bank,  and  after  that  all  succeeding  sums  as 
they  successively  amount  to  a  shilUng  will  be  passed  on  to 
their  account. 

A  member  of  the  Committee  will  attend  at  the  Rev. 
Lester  Lester's  Parish  Room  in  Poole  Road  every  Saturday 
night  from  8  to  9  to  receive  deposits. 


THE  COAL  FUND. 

This  Fund  has  become  almost  exhausted,  but  still 
enough  remains  in  hand  to  allow  of  Coid  being  distributed 
after  the  usual  manner  for  one  week  more.  It  is  proposed 
however  to  retain  this  for  the  present,  in  case  hard  weather 
might  again  come  upon  us  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Committee  have  decided  upon  allowing  any  of 
the  present  recipients  of  cheap  Coal  to  pay  in  if  they  prefer 
it,  Id  or  2d  a  week  during  the  summer  months,  and  those 
who  do  this  will  have  the  amount  so  paid  in  deducted  from 
the  6d  which  they  have  to  had  to  pay  this  winter  for  each 
himdred  weight. 

A  member  of  the  Committee  will  attend  at  the  Bev.  Lester  Lesters 
Parish  Boom  in  Poole  Boad,  every  Monday  morning  from  10  to  11,  to 
receive  deposit^.  16 


BAPTISMS. 

Feb.    2,  Amy,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anne  Welstead. 

6,  George  Henry  Tom,  son  of  Henry  and  Fanny 

Mary  Pottle. 
6,  Thomas,  son  of  Frederick  Charles  and  Elizabeth 

James. 
8,  Mary   Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Albert  and  Eliza 

Daccombe. 

8,  Tom,  son  of  William  and  Martha  Coakes. 

9,  Mary  Ann,   daughter   of  Thomas  and   Sarah 
Elizabeth  Hart. 

9,  Laura,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Hart. 
11,  Emily,  daughter  of  William  and  Emily  Smart. 
15,  Henry  Spranklin,  son  of  Ann  Ball. 
21,  Charles  Wasmvth  Harry  Edwin,  son  of  Charles 
and  Minnie  Webb. 

24,  John  Adam  Thomas,  son  of  John  Edward  and 
Sarah  Pearce  Taylor. 

25,  Laura,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Harriet  Elizabeth 
Wayman. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb.  17,  John  Matcham  of  Milton   Abbas,  and  Caioline 
House  of  Wimbome. 

23,  Daniel  John  Haylett  of  Wimbome,   and  Susan 
Jane  Barrett  of  Wimbome. 


BURIALS. 

Feb.    8,  Henry  Thomas  Adams. 
12,  George  Osman. 
12,  Harry  Page. 

15,  Mary  Jane  Aplin. 

16,  Elizabeth  White  Cooke. 

18,  Michael  Whiffin. 

19,  Jane  Soper. 
25,  Thomas  Shiner. 

17 
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SERVICES  IN  THE  MINSTER. 
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*0n  Ash  Wednesday,  Morning  Prayer  at  9,  Litany  and 
Oommination  Service  at  11. 

SERVICES   AT  HOLT. 


MoBinNO  Sebvicb  at  11.       ArrBBNOON  Service  at  2-30. 

The  Lord's  Sapper  in  administered  on  the  lut  Sunday  in  each  month 
on  which  morning  tnere  ia  no  Sermon. 
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*4^*  Tliis  Fund  has  now  been  closed.  The  Coal  has  been  deliyered 
carriage  paid  to  about  240  families  weddy  on  the  payment  of 
6d.  a  Cwt. 

It  is  proposed  (D.V.)  to  rc-open  the  Fond  in  December. 
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NOTICE. 

THE  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  signified  his  intention  of 
holding  a  Confirmation  in  the  Minster,  on  Tuesday)  June  14. 
Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  being  confirmed  are 
requested  to  give  in  their  names  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Minster  before  Easter  Sunday,  as  inmiediately  after  that 
date  Confirmation  Classes  will  be  formed. 

HYMN  BOOKS. 

On  and  after  Easter  Sunday  next,  "Hynms  Ancient  and 
Modern  with  the  Appendix"  will  be  used  in  the  Minster. 
The  various  specimens  of  Hymn    Books    are    lying 
at  the  Parish  Room,  Poole  Road,  and  the  members  of  the 
Congregation  are  requested  to  put  down  their  names  as 
soon  as  possible. 

By  the  kind  manner  in  which  our  friends  have  already 
responded  to  our  proposal,  we  are  already  enabled  to  oflPer 
200  Hymn  Books  at  6d.  instead  of  lOd. 

BAPTISMS. 
March    8,    Frank,  son  of  Francis  Keeping  and  Jane  Barnes. 

11,     Ellen  Francis,  daughter  of  James  and  Ellen  Maria  Onlline. 
1 7,    John  Tregonwell,  son  of  Wilson  Wm.  and  Ann  Maria  Beale. 
17      Walter  William,  son  of  Charles  and  Jane  Ivamy. 
Alfred  George,  son  of  Oeorge  and  Mary  Ann  Read. 
Arthur  Edward,  son  of  Thomas  and  Emma  Lodder. 

BURIALS. 
William  Gkdpin,  of  Wimbome,  aged  20. 
William  Penny,  of  Wimbome,  aged  77. 
Ann  Edwards,  of  Wimbome,  aged  84. 
John  Burden,  of  Wimbome,  aged  52. 
Henry  Kerslake,  of  Wimbome,  infant. 
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HOLT,  March,  1870. 

Hours  of  Divine  Service  11  a.m.  3  p.m 

BAPTISMS  during  the  Quarter  ending  March  25th. 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Jane  Bennett. 
Joseph,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Prince. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Prince. 
Susan  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Sarah  Poore. 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  and  Emma  Prince. 
Ebenezer  Charles,  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  Rachel  Wilkins. 
MARRIAQES  during  the  Quarfcer  ending  March  25. 
George  Frampton  to  Sophia  James.    William  Osman  to  Mary  Ann  Cobb. 

BUkIALS  during  the  <2uarter  ending  March  25th. 
Frank  Tubbe.  EliaEkbeth  Prince.  George  Shiner. 

Joseph  Prinoe.  Elizabeth  Prince.  WilUaxn  Thompson. 

Charlotte  Prinoe.       .  Jane  Bowrine.  "  21 
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•The  Lectures  on  the  Bvwoings  of  P^wiion  W^k  will  be  on  the  Words  of 

Our  Lord  during  His  Passion. 


*Mor.  Num.  16.-Acts  21. 
Eve.  Num.  27-2  Peter  3. 
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CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


IHE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  ynll  be 
held  (D.V.)  on  Wednesday  May  18th  at  2i  p.m. 
'The   Reverend  C.  J.  Down,   Association   Secretary, 
will  attend  as  deputation. 

At  the  Service  in  the  Minster  the  same  evening  a 
Missionary  Lecture  will  be  given  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  have  been  unable  to  attend  the  Afternoon  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Sermons  in  behalf  of  the  Society  will  be 
preached  the  Sunday  following,  May  22nd,  by  the  Rever- 
end Mark  Cooper,  Kector  of  St.  Mary's,  Southampton. 


THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Dorchester  on  Thursday  April 
7th,  it  was  resolved  that  addresses  should  be  sent  up  from 
the  Archdeaconry  and  County  of  Dorset,  to  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Couno^  upon 
Education  deprecating  any  alteration  in  the  Bill  wtW  be- 
fore Parliament,  which  might  affect  its  main  principle  of 
allowing  to  the  Teacher  perfect  liberty  of  giving  religious 
instruction  and  to  the  Parents  perfect  liberty  of  withdraw- 
al from  such  teaching.  The  following  address  was  agreed 
upon,  and  it  has  since  then  been  circulated  throughout 
the  County  and  signed  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  professions 
and  denominations. 

'^To  the  Bight  Honourable  W.  E.  Forster^  Vice-Presidsnt  of  the  Committee 

of  Council  on  Education,** 

"We  the  undersigned  clergy  and  laity  of  the  archdeaconry  and 
connty  of  Dorset,  accepting  the  principal  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Bill  now  before  Parliament,  by  which  in  existing  schools  perfect  liberty 
of  religions  teaching  is  guaranteed  to  the  managers,  together  with 
perfect  liberty  of  withdrawal  from  such  teaching  to  the  parents  of  the 
children,  do  earnestly  deprecate  any  alteration  in  the  Bill  which  may 
affect  such  principle. 

"At  the  same  time  we  are  prepared  to  concede,  if  necessary,  the 
substitution,  for  the  so-called  Condence  Clause,  of  an  enactment  which 
shall  confine  the  teaching  of  the  formularies  of  any  denomination  to 
the  first  part  of  the  school  hours." 
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AIlMS  received  at  the  Offertory  during  the  last  four  months. 


January  1,  E  1     0  10 

2,  L 1  10  11 

9,  B 0  12  lOi 

16,  L 0  13  10 

23,  E 0  10     1 

30,  E 0    6    0 

February  6,  L 17     3 

13,  B 0     6     6 

20,  L 0  14    9 

27,  E 0  12    0 
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THE     COAL    FUND. 
The  fullowing  sums  hare  been  deposited  dnring  liie  last  two  months. — 

March    7  0    6     1  April    4  16     1 

14  0  18    8  „     11  16    2 

21  16    7  „    18 13    3 

28  0  17  10  „    26  1  10    2 

The  members  of  the  Committee  will  attend  as  follows  during  the 
ensuing  month : — 
jiay  2,— Mr.  Boor.  May  23,— Mr.  Geo.  Chislett. 

May  9,— Mr.  Whitehead.      May  30,— Rev.  S.  S.  Keddle. 
May  16, — Captain  Barrett. 

After  May  2,  TJie  Goal  Fund  and  Penny  Bank  wiU  be  removed  from 
the  Poole  Boad  to  Mr.  Lester's  room  in  BedcoUs  Lane. 


BAPTISMS. 
March  26,  Mary  Emma,  daughter  of  Arthur  and  Emma  Gliding. 

29,  Arthur,  son  of  William  Beate  and  Alice  Fanny  Bugden. 
April  3,  John,  son  of  George  and  Sarah  Victoria  Woodland. 
3,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Cherritt. 
8,  Sarah  Anne,  daughter  of  Heniy  and  Mary  Scott. 
14,  Ellen  Eliza,  daughter  of  William  and  Louisa  Frampton. 

MARRIAGES. 
March  28,   Charles  Norman  Pashen   and   Leonora   Evans,   both  of 

Wimbome. 
April  18,  Edward  James  Collins  and  Eliza  Hayter,  both  of  Wimbome. 

18,  James  HoUoway  and  Sarah  Bugden,  both  of  Wimbome. 

19,  Henry  Hoste  Swinnv,  of  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  and  Frances 
Augusta  Garland,  of  Wimbome. 

24,  Thomas  Joy  and  Emma  Austin,  both  of  Wimbome. 

BURIALS. 
8,  Elizabeth  Steel 
18,  Ellen  Eliza  Frampton. 

20,  Evelyn  Peel  Mulock. 
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HOLT  SERVICES,    11  a.m.     6  p.m. 

The  Members  of  iho  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 

June    6,  General  Maclean  and  Captain  Baerett, 
13,  Rev.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones. 
20,  Mr.  Booft  and  Mr.  George  Chislett. 
27,  General  Maclean  and  Captain  Barrett. 
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WIMBORNE    CHORAL    FESTIVAL, 

July  5th,  1870.  •         ' 


THE  following  arrangements  have  been  finally  made  for 

this  Festival. 

I.  Trains. 

T  is  proposed  that  those  Choirs  who  come  by  rail 
should  arrive  by  the  South- Western  and  Somerset 
and  Dorset  trains  reaching  Wimborne  at  about  half- 
past  one. 

They  will  return  by  the  South- Western  ordinary 
train  leaving  at  9,  and  by  a  special  Somerset  and  Dorset 
train  leaving  at  the  same  hour. 

Return  tickets  will  be  issued  to  all  Choirs  taking 
part  in  the  Festival  at  single  fares. 

The  Choirs  who  come  by  road  arc  requested  to 

arrange  their  departure  as  to  reach  Wimborne  before  2. 

■  • 

II.  Order  of  Festival. 

N  arriving,  all  the  Choirs  will  proceed  to  the  Corn 
Exchange.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  there 
'may  be  some  person  in  charge  of  each  Choir^  who  is 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  District  Secretary 
immediately  on  arrival- 
There  will  be  a  Rehearsal  in  the  Minster  at  half- 
past  two  punctually^  all  Choirs  are  therefore  requested  to 
be  in  their  places  before  that  hour. 

The  Service  itself  will  be  at  4. 

The  Surpliced  Choirs  will  robe  in  the  Crypt :  the 
unsurpliced  Choirs  taking  their  places  under  the  central 
Tower  at  a  quarter  to  four. 

The  Service  will  commence  by  the  surpliced  Choirs 
passing  from  the  Crypt  towards  the  Western  end  in  single 
file,  one  half  passing  down  the  N.  side-aisle,  the  other  half 
down  the  S.  side  aisle,  on  meeting  the  two  halves  will 
unite  and  pass  together  up  the  centre  of  the  nave  to  their 
places  in  the  Chancel,  singing  the  Processional  Hymn  on 

32 


pap:e  3.     As  soon  as  they  are  Tm  their  places,  the  2nd 
Hymn  on  pap^e  4  will  be  sung  by  all  the  Choirs. 

This  will  be  immediately  followed  by  the  Te  Denm. 

EVENING  PRAYER. 

(Th*^  Congregatioykwe  requested  to  sing  only  the  first  half  of  each  verse 

in  the  Psalms.) 

Hymn  before  the  Sermon — Page  29. 

The  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Clark,  Rector  of 
S.  ^lary,  Taunton. 

Hymn  after  the  Sermon — page  30,  during  which  a 
collection  in  aid  of  expenses  will  be  made. 

The  Blessing. 
The  Surpliced  Choirs  will  then  leave  the  Chancel  and 
return  as  they  came  (both  sides  together  down  the  nave 
and  afterwards  separating,)  to  the  Crypt  singing  the 
Jiecessional  Hymn — page  31,  all  the  other  Choirs  joining 
from  their  places. 

SeiTice  being  ended,  each  Choir  will  proceed 
under  its  own  leader  to  the  National  School,  where  tea 
will  be  provided. 

The  Grace,'  page  32,  will  be  sung  before  and  after 
Tea.  After  Tea,  the  Choirs  will  adjourn  each  under  its 
o^vn  leader  to  the  Corn  Exchange  for  the  Glee-singing 
which  'Will  commence  at  7. 

Admittance  to  the  Glee-singing  for  those  not 
actually  belonging  to  the  Choirs  will  be  one  shilling,  jyid 
the  funds  so  gained  will  go  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Festival. 


-:o:- 


BAPTISMS. 
June    5.     Clara  Anne  danghter  of  Heniy  and  Sarah  Anne  Joy. 
„     10.     Ada  daughter  of  George  and  Maria  Monk. 
„     16.     Herbert  Evelyn  son  of  Frederick  and  Susannah  Ellis. 

MARRIAGES. 
June  26.     Frank  Albert  Allen  to  Matilda  Emma  Cornell  both  of 
Wimbome. 

BURIALS. 
Juno    2.     Jane  Coombs  aged  43  years. 

2.  George  Elton,  44  years. 

3.  Eliza  Hooper  Bryant,  61  years. 

4.  Philip  Hargrave. 
4.     Mary  Manuel,  72  years. 
4.     John  Pay. 

11.     Eliza  Ford,  45  years. 

18.     Mary  Elizabeth  Hillier,  1  year. 
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CONFIRMATION. 


HE  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  held  his  first  Con- 
firmation in  this  Parish,  on  Tuesday,  June  14th. 
The  Service  in  the  Minster  commenced  at  12  by 
the  Choir  singmg  the  Hjman  "Come  Holy  Chost,  eternal 
God,"  from  the  Form  for  the  Ordering  of  Priests. 

In  the  course  af  the  Confirmation  Service  the 
Bishop  gave  a  plain  practical  address  to  the  newly  Con- 
firmop,  with  a  few  words  to  their  Parents  and  Masters. 

The  numbers  of  the  Caniclidates ' were-^^Wimbome 
M.  15,  F.  24;  .HoltM.  7,  F.  5;  Wimbome  Grammar 
School  M.  4;  Lytchett  MatraveMrM."2;  Hinton  Martell 
F.  1;  Wareham  M.  1;  Canfqrd  F.  1^— Totifl  60.  The 
names  of  the  Candidate's  from  this  Parish  were: — 

FEMALES. 

Abbott,  Loxdsa.  Hanham,  Amy. 

Bannister,  Mary  Bertha.  James,  Jane. 

Barnes,  Kate  Janet.  Maclean,  Elizabeth  Frances. 

Bennett,  Ellen.  Marchant,  Mary. 

Burt,  Elizabeth  Lonisa.  Martin,  Mary  Fanny. 

t!^Urke,  Ellen  Angnsta.  Morgan,  Emma. 

Cbx,  Mary  Ann.  Mnnden,  Sarah. 

Diamond,  Fanny.  Page*  Annie. 

Fry,  Julia.  Page,  Fanny. 

Galpin,  Mary  Ann.  Pashen,  Sarah. 

Qiles,  Agnes  Emma.  Phillips,  Anna  Mary. 

Gillingham,  Amelia.  Poor,  Emily  Elizabeth. 

MALES. 

Bannister,  William  Joseph.  Knight,  Lancelot. 

Barnes,  Benjamin  William  Stark.  Newbury,  William. 

Budden,  Frederick.  Pope,  Francis  John. 

Dowding,  Alfred.  Pottle,  John  Henry. 

Elmes,  William  Henry.  Roberts,  David. 

Hayter,  Stanley  Charles.  Wallingford,  Sidney  Ernest. 

Hooper,  Ralph.  Waterfall,  Edward  Thomas. 
Ivamy,  James. 

BAPTISMS. 
June  22.  Patience  Jane  Cull. 

July    3.  Emma  Jane,  daughter  of  George  and  Hester  Kearslake. 
„    23.  William  Henville,  son  of  Albert  and  Mary  Anne  Lowman. 

MARRIAGES. 
July  5,  Henry  David  Smith,  of  Canford  Magna,  to  Sarah  Hopkins 
Devenish,  of  Wimborne. 

BURIALS. 
June  30.  Maria  Osman,  aged  62.        July  13.  WiUiam  Baker,  aged  90. 
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CHORAL  FESTIVAL, 


N  Tuesday  July  5th  the  District  Choral  Festival 
took  place  in  the  Muister;  the  Order  of  the  Festival 
as  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine 
was  fully  and  successfully  carried  out.  The  Music  was 
simple  but  effective.  A  slight  lack  of  precision  in  the  Te 
Deum  observable  at  the  Rehearsal,  was  not  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Service  itself,  for  all  went  well.  The  whole 
number  of  voices  was  237.  The  Prayers  were  intoned  by 
Reverend  L.  D.  W.  D.  Damer,  Vicar  of  Canford,  the 
Reverends  Prebendary  Carnegie  and  H.  Good  reading  the 
lessons :  in  the  unexpected  absence  of  Reverend  W.  R. 
Clark,  Vicar  of  Taunton,  Reverend  Lester  Lester  preached 
the  Sermon.  The  sum  collected  in  the  Minster  towards 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  was  £7  185.  this  was 
supplemented  by  £9  Is.  collected  personally,  while  many 
persons  liberally  provided  trays  for  tea,  thus  there  will  be, 
it  is  expected,  a  surplus  to  go  to  the  Parent  Association. 

The  Glee  singing  in  the  Corn  Exchange  was  so 
great  a  success  in  every  way  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  so  use-^ 
I'ul  an  experiment  will  be  repeated  on  any  subsequent 
occasion.  That  the  Programme  was  worked  so  success- . 
fully  is  due  to  the  labours  of  the  Reverend  Lester  Lester, 
aided  as  he  was  by  so  many  lay  helpers,  who  willingly 
gave  of  their  thought,  time  and  substance  to  further  the 
proceedings. 

The  day  has  gone  by — it  is  for  the  future  to  see 
whether  the  aim  and  object  of  such  gatherings  be  attained, 
viz:  a  more  Congregational  smging  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  and  (while  incidentally  a  good  but  simple  form  of 
singing  is  encouraged  in  the  Choirs)  an  increased  reverence 
in  each  Choir,  as  it  learns  to  feel  itself  not  an  isolated  body 
but  members  o£  that  whole  body  who  are  being  trained 
themselves  to  sing,  and  to  lead  others  in,  their  praises  to 
our  King. 

Know  ye,  who  hath  set  your  parts ! 
He  Who  gave  yon  breath  to  sing, 
J    By  Whose  strength  ye  sweep  the  string, 
He  hath  chosen  yon  to  lead 
His  Hosannas  here  below. 

KeMi  ChrUtiMn  Ytwr, 
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HOLT  SERVICES,    11  a.m.     G  p.m. 


The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  followiJJ'. 
August  1.  General  Maclean  and  Mr.  WHiTEHEiP. 
8.  Rev.  S.  S.  Keddle.    Mr.  Boor. 
15.  Captain  Barrett.     Mb.  G.  Chislett. 
22.  Rey.  S.  S.  Keddle. 
•38  29.  Ret.  Lester  Lester.  .        •  '^^ 
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CHORAL  FESTIVAL  TEA. 


{HE  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  money  received  on  account 

of  the  Tea  at  the  Choral  Festiyal,  and  the  way  it  has  been 

{expended. 

Receipts. 

Collected  in  the  Minster  at  the  Service  £7  18s.  Od.  Contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Tea  £10  28.  8d.  Taken  at  the 
doors  at  the  Com  Exchange  £3  16s.     Total  £21  16s.  Sd. 

Patments. 

Hire  of  Com  Exchange  £3  3s.  Mr.  Dew's  Bill  for  Tables  and 
Seats  in  the  National  School  £4  ds.  Hire  of  Chairs  for  both  Booms 
and  labour  19s.  3d.  Sundries  Ss.  Total  £8  88.  3d.  Leaving  a 
balance  of  £13  8s.  5d. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  that  this  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  District  Choral  Association. 

SOCIETY  FOB  THE  SICK  &  WOUNDED  IN  WAB. 


I  Committee  in  aid  of  the  above  Societv  was  formed  this  month 
in  Wimbome,  consisting  of  the  followmg  Ladies 
Mrs.  Clarke,        Mrs.  Clogstoun,        Mrs.  W.  Druitt, 
Mrs.  Fletcher,    Mrs.  Kbddli,  Mrs.  Lester, 

Miss  Magleak,      Mrs.  Mulock,  Mrs.  Parkinsok, 

Mrs.  Whitehead. 
General  Maclean  acts  as  Secretaxy  and  Treasurer.     A  work 
Boom  has  been  established,  in  which  lint  bandages,  etc.  are  prepared 
and  packed  for  transmission  to  the  Central  Office  in  London. 

Three  large  packages  have  been  already  sent  off,  the  receipts  of 
which  has  been  aclmowledged  with  the  satisfiBMstoly  information  that  all 
the  Articles  contained  in  them  were  ^^most  Vcdudbte" 

Upwards  of  £30  has  been  contributed  in  money,  but  this  does 
not  in  any  way  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  appeal  has  been 
responded  to,  so  much  has  been  and  is  still  being  sent  in  m  the  required 
materials  themselves. 


THE  Village  Green  at  Holt,  and  the  recently  made  Garden  at  the 
Vicarage  were  the  scenes  of  much  Joy  and  Festivity  on  Thursday, 
28th  July,  when  the  Annual  Tea  was  given  to  the  School  Children 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Holt,  all  willingly  subscri- 
bing for  this  object. 

At  2.80.  p.m.  the  hour  appointed  for  Divine  Service,  about  180 
Children  put  in  an  appearance.  The  Service  was  short  and  well 
selected  for  the  occasion,  the  Psalm  was  chanted  by  the  Choir  and 
the  Children,  the  Hymn  was  well  rendered,  and  altogether  the  singing 
at  Holt  is  hearty  and  Congregational,  which  after  idl  is  the  chief  object 
to  be  obtained.  The  Rev.  G.  V.  Garland  kindly  gave  an  address  to  the 
Children  from  the  Pulpit  appropriate  the  occasion.  Service  being 
ended,  the  Children  proceeded  to  the  Vicarage  Field,  where  Tea  and 
Cake  was  ready  for  Uiem,  to  which  they  soon  did  ample  justice, 
being  dismissed  to  amuse  themselves,  the  Village  Green  was 


covered  with  merry  faces.  Si;\*inging,  Racing,  and  Jumping,  being  the 
favourite  Amusements.  At  5  o*  Clock  the  School  Room  (tastefully 
decorated)  was  thrown  open  to  the  Public,  when  about  1 50  Persons 
partook  of  a  Shilling  Tea,  the  Trays  being  kept  by  those  Inhabitants 
of  Holt  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  who  so  kindly  lend  their  aid 
on  this  annual  Festive  occasion.  After  Tea  the  Company  assisted  in 
amusing  the  School  Children,  and  in  distributing  Prizes  to  successful 
competitors  in  the  Games.  The  Band  from  Wimbornc  kindly  gave 
their  services  gratuitously,  and  at  9  o*  Clock  they  concluded  a  series  of 
well  selected  Pieces  by  playing  the  National  Anthem,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  Village  Green  assumed  its  wonted  quiet  appearance,  the 
large  Company  having  retired  to  their  Homes  after  spending  a  very 
pleasant  Evening. 
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BAPTISMS. 
Fannv,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Anne  Woodford  of 

Corfe. 
Clifford  Nelson,  son  of  William  and  Jessie  Bennett  of 

Wimbome. 

Edwin  George,  son  of  Mary  Parfit  of  Colehill. 
Fanny  Clara,  daughter  of  Emily  Cole  of  Colehill. 
WilHam  Charles,  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Coombes  of 

Wimbome. 
John  Frederic,  son  of  Charles  Carter  and  Louisa  Samina 

Barrett  of  Wimbome. 

MARRIAGES. 
Charles  Parsons  to  Anne  Seeviour  both  of  Wimbome. 
William  Long  to  Maria  Wayman  both  of  Wimbome. 
John  Barnes  to  Rosa  Ellen  Samwavs  both  of  Wimbome. 
Charles  Brake  to  Priscilla  Pounds  both  of  Wimbome. 
Edwin  Henry  Hann  of  Wilton,  to  Louisa  Elizabeth  Lewis 
of  Wimbome. 

BURIALS. 
August    5.     Lucy  Tory. 

13.     Thomas  Middleton  from  Surrey,  aged  68  years. 

20.     Maria  Ursula  Copland  aged  78  years. 

20.     William  Charles  Coombes  aged  21  months. 

received  at  the  Holy  Communion  during  the  last  four  months. 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  HAMILTON. 


Our  Bishop  delivered  his  first  charge  to  the  Clergy  and  Chnrch- 
wardens  of  this  district  at  his  Visitation  at  Blandford,  on  Tuesday,  23rd. 
We  cannot  forbear  inserting  in  our  Parish  Magazine,  his  testimony  to 
the  character  of  liim  who  was  his  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Salisbury. 
Walter  KeiT  Hamilton. 

"That  which  under  any  circumstances  is  at  once  usual  and 
graceful :  that  the  first  topic  in  a  primary  charge  should  be  the 
respectful  mention  of  the  man  who  on  the  last  occasion  met  the  assem- 
l)led  clergy  and  lay  officials  of  the  diocese  at  visitation  :  is  in  the  present 
case  most  absolutely  and  touchingly  necessary.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  feelings  of  a  certain  person  here  present  would  be  satisfied — I  cannot 
believe  that  they  would  be  otherwise  than  most  deeply  wounded — if  I 
could  enter  on  the  various  matters  of  ecclesiastical  and  diocesan  interest 
tliat  must  occupy  us  to-day  without  making,  in  the  first  place,  most 
respectful  and  affectionate  reference  to  the  man  whose  place  at  this 
moment  I  unworthily  hold — the  man  so  long  known  and  loved,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton.  It  would  not  be  right 
f<^r  me,  a  comparative  stranger,  to  dwell  long  on  his  memory ;  for  not 
only  have  his  character  and  work  been  most  fully  and  eloquently 
dt.*scribcd  by  the  one  man  who  was  probably  more  deeply  in  his  confi- 
dence and  love  than  any  man  living,  but  both  have  been  so  long  and 
experimentally  known  to  every  person  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
duiing  the  many  years  he  hved  in  it  as  canon  and  bishop,  that  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  by  any  words  of  mine  to  describe  that  which  all 
know  already.  I  \\'ill  only  venture  to  say  this  much : — It  is  about  40 
years  since  I  myself  knew  Bishop  Hamilton  first. — At  that  time — 
strange  as  it  sounds  for  one  to  say  who  succeeds  him  after  an  episcopate 
of  so  many  years — I  myself  examined  him  for  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Oxford,  when  he  obtained  a  first-class  in  classical  schools.  I  have 
known  him  ever  since  as  one  of  the  truest,  most  holy,  most  conscientious 
and  most  earnest  and  generous  of  mankind ;  and  since  I  have  been  in 
the  diocese  I  have  found  that  to  be  true  in  fact  which  in  belief  I  was 
sure  of  before — that  the  affectionate  love  and  the  personal  attachment 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  towards  him  are  entirely  without  limit. 
That  love  and  confidence  entirely  outweighed  all  diversity  of  view,  all 
difference  in  detail  of  doctrine  or  usage.  Men  of  all  sorts  knew  that  in 
Walter  Hamilton  they  had  a  holy  Christian  bishop,  and  as  such  they 
loved  him  as  earnestly  in  his  life  as  they  have  deeply  and  universally 
mourned  over  him  in  his  death.  It  is  no  slight  task  to  come  after  such 
a  man,  and  thankful  shall  I  be  if  at  the  close  of  such  an  episcopate  as 
God  may  be  pleased  to  allot  to  me  I  can  believe  that  I  have  won  any 
part  of  that  love  and  confidence,  that  respect  and  attachment,  which 
cling  to  his  honoured  name  and  memory.  It  has  been  a  most  happy 
and  appropriate  thought  to  restore  [to  its  original  design  and  beauty 
the  choir  of  this  cathedral,  as  a  memorial  of  his  goodness  and  of  the 
love  which  that  goodness  won.  And,  large  as  has  been  the  response 
already  made  to  the  appeal  for  that  purposs,  I  earnestly  trust  it  will  be 
much  larger  still,  so  that  the  work  may  be  completed  in  a  manner 
worth  of  the  object  in  view  and  of  the  noble  church  which  he  loved.** 
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HOLT. 

Tho  first  Sunday  in  September  is  fixed  for  the  UarveBt  Thanks- 
giving. The  honrs  of  Divine  Service  at  present  are  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
Before  the  end  of  September  the  second  Service  will  be  at  3  p.m.  ^^ 

Angnat  28th.  The  Offertory  Collection  in  Holt  Chnrch  "in  aid 
of  the  Sick  and  Wonnded  in  the  present  War,"  was  £3  l^a. 
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HOLT  SERVICES,    11  a.m.    6  p.m. 


The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
September  5.  General  Maclean  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 
12.  Rev.  S.  S  Keddlb.    Mr.  Boor. 
19.  Captain  Barrett.  „  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 
26.  Rev.  Lester  Lester.    Mr.  Lloyd-Jones. 


GLABKE   AND    SON,    Prmters  &  StatioDcrs, 

HiaB-STBS£t,   WUBOBHS. 


CHORAL  FESTHTAL. 
IT  will  give  those  who  so  kindly  contributed  to  thia  Festival  in 
iJnly  pt6astif6t?J  ktiOW,  that  owing  in  a  great  meastrreHjo- the 
JEberality  with  which  Wunborne  then  came  folward,  th'e  District 
Association  has  been  able  to  pay  the  expenses  both  of  Music 
and  of  transit  for  all  the  Choii^  who  attended. 

ADDITIONAL  CURATES  SOCIETY. 
THE  Annual  Sermons  in  behalf  of  this  Society  will  be  preached 
(D.V.)  on  Sunday,  October  9th,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Everett,  the  Rector 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Dorchester. 

SOCIETY  POR  THE  PROPAGATION  of  the  GOSPEL. 

THE  AmmalMeetinginbehalf  of  this  Society  wiU  be  hold  (D.V.) 
in  the  Com  Exchange,  on  Tuesday,  October  the  25th,  at  7^  p.m.  Tlie 
Rev.  H.  Rowley  wiU  attend  as  deputation.  Mr.  Rowley  was  one  of 
those  Missionaries  who  were  with  Bishop  Mackenzie  in  the  Central 
African  Mission  on  the  River  Shire,  and  is  the  Author 'of  the  work 
called  "The  Central  African  Mission,"  which  so  graphically  describes 
the  work  and  vicissitudes  of  that  Mission. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Boxes  belonging  to  the  Society  may  be 
returned  to  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Lester  Lester,  on  or  before  Saturday 
October  the  22nd. 

The  monthly  Missionary  Meetings  for  Information  will  be  again 
resumed  this  winter :  the  first  taking  place  (D.V.)  on  Monday,  Nov.  7. 


TJis  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  pa/rents  of  a  young  man 
who  lateJy  emigrated  to  Qusenslandj  being  assisted  in  his  passage  by  sundry 
freinds  in  Wimbome ;  I  have  be&n  allowed  to  insert  it  in  our  Parish 
Magazine^  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  tJuit  the  interest  taken  in  him  has 
not  been  thrown  away,  L.L. 

"My  dear  Mother  and  Father,  Brothers  and  Sisters,'* 

"I  now  embrace  the  opportunity  of  writing  for  the  first  time 
for  four  months.  1  daresay  that  you  have  been  longing  to  hear  from 
me  as  it  must  seem  a  long  time  to  you  at  home  since  I  left,  but  it  does 
not  seem  long  to  me ;  for  my  part  I  never  spent  three  more  lively 
months.  On  the  first  starting  I  was  busy  tailoring,  so  you  see  that  I 
earned  a  good  many  shillings  while  on  Board  till  some  of  them  would 
not  pay  me  and  then  I  stopped.  One  of  our  sailors  fell  sick  and  I  took 
his  place  for  the  rest  of  the  passage,  which  passed  away  the  time  won- 
derfully. Then  we  had  plenty  of  games  on  board  between  watches ; 
such  as  cards,  leaping,  dancing,  and  penny  readings  twice  a  week ;  and 
then  the  excitement  of  passing  ships.  The  Captam  of  one,  the  Nevada 
from  London  to  Hobart  Town  dined  with  our  Captain  on  board  the 
Planet.  It  was  one  day  when  we  were  in  a  calm ;  he  stopped  on  board 
till  it  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  a  lot  of  work  to  keep  taclnng  to  keep 
handy  to  his  vessel ;  some  of  our  sailors  swam  to  the  Nevada  and  one 
was  very  ill  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  we  never  expected  that  he  would 
see  Brisbane.  Tell  Father  that  I  wished  I  had  not  brought  any  tobacco 
with  me  as  I  could  buy  plenty  on  board  at  2/6  a  pound,  and  when  I 
took  that  sailors  place  I  was  allowed  a  pound  a  month,  so  that  I  had 
plenty  and  it  was  good.  We  had  a  splendid  voyage ;  we  never  e3cperi- 
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eiiced  any  rough  weather  worth  speaking  of;  we  only  had  to  reef  sails 
once  and  that  was  one  Saturday  night  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ; 
but  it  did  not  last  long,  about  three  hours.  I  can  tell  yon  I  found  it 
very  rough  up  aloft  tliat  evening.  I  could  hardly  stand  on  the  riggings, 
and  when  we  were  reefing  the  sails  they  shook  and  flapped  so  that  it 
split  one  in  two  :  it  was  the  mizen  gallant  Royal,  but  that  was  nothing. 
We  had  a  thorough  good  Captain,  but  a  bad  Doctor.  I  dont  suppKxse 
you  will  beHeve  me  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  slept  on  deck  in  Februarv, 
it  was  so  hot  that  we  could  not  sleep  in  our  bunks,  and  I  could  scarcely 
stand  at  the  wheel  to  steer.  We  had  a  very  quick  voyage  too ;  we 
were  but  94  days  from  Gravesend  to  Morton  Bay.  0 

Tell that  the  notes  I  was  to  deUver  are  directed  to  a  placo 

some  seven  hundred  miles  by  water  from  me,  on  the  Melbourne  side,  I 
will  post  them  as  I  brought  them  so  far,  it  will  only  cost  me  a  shilhug. 
And  nriw  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  how  I  am  getting  on.      I  suppose 

you  remember  the  letters   that gave  me  the  one  to  the  Harbour 

Master,  the  other  to  A.  B.  Esq.  I  went  to  the  Harbour  Master  <Jn  the 
^Monday  as  we  arrived  on  the  Saturday  and  he  got  me  a  job  at  tho 
Queensland  Foundry  as  foreman  at  30s.  a  week  to  start  with  ;  the  other 

gentleman  I  cannot  find  out.     Get  father  to  call  at 's  and  thank 

him  for  me  and  tell  him  I  cannot  find  out  the  other;  and  to  go  at  the 
same  time  to  tell  C.  that  I  am  getting  on  tidily,  and  give  ipy  love  to  all 
inquiring  friends.  We  lost  one  life  on  board  and  had  one  birth;  th^ 
life  we  lost  was  a  pig,  before  we  crossed  the  line ;  one  morning  the  pig 
died  and  the  same  night  a  little  girl  was  bom ;  do  you  not  think  she 
ought  to  be  named  Planet  after  the  ship.  ?  I  started  for  work  at  the 
Queensland  Foundry  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May ;  that  you  know 
was  my  birthday,  I  was  21  years  old  that  day.  There  were  about  400 
of  us  altogether ;  about  47  girls,  40  married  people  and  the  rest  of  us 
were  single  young  men.  I  nad  very  good  messmates ;  there  were  8  of 
us  in  a  mess ;  one  of  them  was  laid  up  in  the  hospital  nearly  all  tho 

voyage  with  swelled  legs. 

*  «  •  •  •  • 

So  what  with  Tailoring^  SaiUmng^  and  becoming  foreman  of  a  Iron 
Foundry  our  friend  will  get  on.     Who  wishes  tofoUoto  his  example  ?   L,L. 

BAPTISMS. 
September    1.  Sarah  Ethel  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Thomaa  and 

Mary  Carlisle  Clarke. 
,.  4.  Alfred,  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Julia  Austin  of 

Canford  Magna. 
„  27.  Arthur  Charles,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Quartlcy  Laing. 

MARRIAGES. 
August  27.  William  George  Preece  to  Frances  Manns  both  of  Wimbomo 
September  3.  Richard  Foot  to  Louisa  Shave  both  of  Wimbomo. 

BURIALS. 

Sep.  5.  William  Young  aged  14.         Sep.  9.  Keziah  Cobb  aged  36. 

„    15.  John  Dufall  aged  20.  „    21.  Jane  Gbeen  ag^  49. 

HOLT.  The  Entertainmeiit  which  was  postponed,  is  now  fixed 
to  take  place  in  the  National  School  Room,  on  Thursday  October  6th, 
Doors  open  at  7.d0|  to  commence  at  8  o'dook.  47 
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HOLT  SERVICES,    11  a.m.     3  p.m. 


The  Members  of  the  Coal  Convjlittee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 

October  3.  Rev.  S.  S  jB^eddlb  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 
,  10.  General  Maclean  and  Captain  Barrett. 

17.  Mr.  Boor  and  Mr.  Q.  Chislett. 
24.  Rev.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.'  Llotb-Jones. 
81.  Rev.  S.  S.  Eeddls  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 
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HARVEST    THANKSGIVING. 

Harvest. Thanksgiving  Service  was  held,  as  last  yesr,  in  t^ie 
LMinster  on  the  festival  of  S.  Michael  and  all  Angels,  Ihe  coinw 
memoration  day  of  the  re- opening  of  the  bnilding  in  1857. 
'  Service  commenced  at  3  o'clock ;  Rev.  L.  Dawson  Damer  of ' 
Canford  Magna  preached  from  S.  Matthew  xiii.  29.  (a  text  which  well 
joined  together  the  two  subjects  of  the  day)  a  powerful  Sermon  on  the 
reality  of  ispiritnal  agencies,  as  against  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of 
the  present  day.  After  the  service  a  collection,  in  behalf  of  the  Dorset 
County  Hospital,  amounted  to  £13  15s,  lOd. 

ADDITIONAL  CURATES  AID  SOCIETY. 

OCTOBER  6th  Sermons  were  preached  in  the  Minster  in  behalf 
of  this  Society.  The  day  before  the  Rev.  H.  Everett,  the  new  Vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Dorchester,  Local  Sec.  to  the  Association,  sent  word 
that  he  was  prevented  from  coming ;  his  place  was  supplied  in  the 
morning  by  Kev.  W.  Fletcher,  D.D.  who  took  his  text  from  Revelations 
XXI.  22.  and  in  the  evening  by  Rev.  Lester  Lester  whose  subject  was 
S.  Luke  X.  31-33.     The  two  Collections  amounted  to  £10  155.  4td. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  op  the  GOSPEL. 

ON  Tuesday,  October  25th,  the  annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  he^ in  the  Com  Exchange;  Lieutenant- Colonel  L.  Paget  in  the 
chair,  mfter  a  short  statement  of  the  loca?  accounts  by  Rev.  Lester 
Lester,  and  a  few  words  from  Rev.  C.  Onslow,  Rev.  H.  Rowley,  the 
Deputation,  formerly  of  the  central  African  Mission  under  Bishop 
Mackenzie,  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  own  experience, 
lamenting  that  the  sphere  of  that  Mission  has  been  changed.  The 
Meeting  clearly  shewed  their  appreciation  of  his  address,  following  him 
as  he  passed  from  anecdote  to  description  of  scenery,  and  thence  to  an 
earnest  appeal  that  they  should  shew  their  zeal  in  upholding  Mission 
work.  The  collection  at  the  doors  was  £7 ;  in  the  Minster,  September 
the  11th,  when  Sermons  were  preached  by  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott, 
the  sum  of  £13  be.  2ld.  was  collected  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  both 
collections  arc  an  advance  on  last  year's. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  wiU 
be  held,  on  Wednesday,  November  the  16th,  at  half-past  Two,  p.m. 


BAPTISMS. 

September  30.     Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Sarah  Allen. 

„  30.     Ellen,  Jesse,  Edward,  children  of  Frederick  and 

Frances  Eliza  Shiner. 
October    2.  '  Austin  George,  son  of  Thomas  and  Emma  Joy. 
„        19.     Walter  Bayly,  son  of  William  and  Maria  Short. 

MARRIAGE. 
October  2.     Marsden  Yeatman  to  Henrietta  Eaton,  both  of  Wimbome. 
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UNDAY,  September  4th  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving for  the  bountiful  Harvest.  The  Church  was  very 
j  beautifully  decorated,  especially  the  Eastern  end,  where  the 
Chancel  ougJd  to  be.  A  line  collection  of  choice  plants  in  pots 
were  arranged  inside  the  Altar  rails,  and  on  the  steps  outside.  Sheaves 
of  Wheat  and  Barley  rested  on  the  Holy  Table  encircled  with  chaplets 
of  flowers.  The  text  "the  Earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof 
worked  in  yellow  and  white  Immortells  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  Eastern  wall,  above  in  the  sill  of  the  Eastern  window  the  word 
"Alleluia"  formed  of  white  Immortells  gave  a  good  finish  to  the  whole. 
Around  the  vase  of  the  Font  on  the  floor,  on  a  carpet  of  moss  was 
displayed  a  collection  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  of  various  sorts,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  being  presented  by  the  Villagers  who  took 
much  interest  in  the  arrangements. 

^he  whole  of  the  Decorations  were  executed  with  great  taste, 
and  many  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  so  kindly  aided  in  the  work. 

The  singing  and  chanting  was  very  good,  the  Services  throughout 
being  heartily  joined  in  by  a  large  and  attentive  Congregation. 

The  sum  of  £6  13a.  was  collected  at  the  Oflfertory  and  at  the 
Evening  Service,  £4  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Dorset  County  Hospital. 
£2  13i?.  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Weymouth. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  or  the  GOSPEL. 

September  30th  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  annual  Missionary 
Meeting  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  held  in  the  National 
School  Room  at  Holt.  The  Room  was  well  filled,  and  the  sum  of 
£3  4v.  2d.  was  collected. 

The  Revs.  C.  Onslow,  Lester  Lester,  J.  M.  Trumap,  and  the  Revr 
G.  L.  Towers  (the  Deputation.)  addressed  the  Meeting. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

ON  October  6th,  The  Evening  Entertainment  at  Holt  which  had 
been  unavoidably  postponed  took  place  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  and  the  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The 
"Amateur  performers"  vocally  and  instmmentally  executed  their  parts 
so  effectively  that  they  must  be  "celebrated''  henceforth,  if  they  were 
not  so  before.  The  room  really  was  "brilliantly  lighted,"  the  Audience 
were  highly  pleased,  which  was  manifest  by  the  rapturous  encores 
which  arose  from  every  part  of  the  large  but  crowded  room.  The 
Holt  people  declared  they  never  saw  the  like  before,  and  the  more 
fastidious  part  of  the  Company,  who  arrived  in  various  Carriages  from 
the  Metropolis  of  Wimbome  bore  testimony  to  the  skill  and  taste 
which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  performance ;  where  everybody  did 
their  best,  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize. 

The  sum  of  £5  2$,  6d.  was  taken  at  the  Doors,  which  defrayed 
the  expenses,  paid  the  debt  due  on  the  Harmonium  and  left  a  balance 
of  £1  17s.  4d.  to  be  laid  by  for  some  other  good  object. 
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HOLT  SERVICES,     11  a.m.     3  p.m. 


The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
November   7.  General  Maclean  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 
14.  Rev.  S.  S  Keddlb  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 
21.  Captain   Barrett  and  Mr.  Boor. 
28.  Rev.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Llotd-Jones. 
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CLARKE   AKD    SON,    Printers  &  Static 

HIOH-StBEET,   WofBORSE. 


NOTICE  OF  ALTERATIONS  in  SERVICES. 

N  consequence  of  the  present  honr  of  Early  Commnnion  ■  net 
meeting  tte  convenience  of  many  who  are  desirons  of  attending 
it,  being  somewhat  too  early  for  some,  and  too  late  for  others, 
there  will  be  in  future  early  Communion  every  Sunday  instead 
of  on  alternate  Sundays  as  heretofore.  Whenever  there  is  a  late  Com- 
mnnion as  well,  the  early  Communion  will  be  at  eight,  but  on  all  other 
Sundays  it  will  be  at  nine. 

DURING  the  seasons  of  Advent  and  of  Lent,  there  will  be  daily 
evening  Prayers  at  five,  except  on  those  days  when  owing  to  other 
circumstances  there  is  evening  Service  at  seven. 

DURING  the  winter  months,  there  will  be  a  morning  Service  at 
Pamphill  School  Room  at  10.45,  as  well  as  the  evening  Service. 

SERMONS  AND  MEETINGS. 

IN  accordance  with  our  Bishop's  request.  Sermons  were  pre%phed 
in  the  Minster  on  Sunday,  November  20th  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
position  of  Education  in  the  Country,  and  on  the  Sunday  following 
Collections  were  made  in  behalf  of  a  Fund  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  Diocese  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  poor  Parishes  to  build  Churcb 
Schools  where  needed,  and  to  improve  such  Schools  where  they  not 
efficient :  the  sum  collected  was  *10  14s.  5d. 

THE  annual  Meeting  for  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  November  16.  The  Rev. 
Reginald  Smith,  Rector  of  Stafford,  and  Rev.  C.  J.  Down,  Association 
Secretary  attending  as  Deputations.     The  amount  collected  was  £6  lOs, 

MISSION  WORK. 

OUR  first  monthly  Missionary  Meeting  for  information  was  beld 
in  the  National  School  Room  on  the  4th  of  last  month,  and  fairly 
attended.  The  next  will  be  held  (D.V.)  on  December  ISth,  when  a 
sketch  of  a  remarkable  Mission  in  the  north  of  Britifib  Columbia,  will 
be  given. 

THE  Bishop  of  Mauritius  will  give  a  Missionary  Address  (D.V.) 
in  the  Minster  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  7m,  at  the  evening 
Service.  He  will  be  better  known  to  Wimbome  people  by  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Huxtable,  formerly  organising  Secretary  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  He  gave  up  his  living  of  Bettisoombe  some  three  years  back, 
going  out  to  the  Mauritius  as  Missionary,  and  returned  last  month  in 
order  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  that  Diocese. 

National  Sooiett  in  aid  of  thb  Sick  and  Wounded  in  Wab. 

THE  Committee  formed  in  Wimbome  in  August  last,  in  connection 
with  the  above  Society,  having  closed  their  operations,  beg  to  make 
known  to  all  who  so  kindly  and  liberally  responded  to  the  appeal  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  the 
result  of  their  labours. 

Eight  large  packages  of  Hospital  Material  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Central  Dpp6t,  the  contents  being  acknowledged  as  most  usefal 
and  valuable.  A  few  articles  recently  received  have  still  to  be  for^vardcd. 
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The  Subscriptions,  all  of  which  have  been  paid  into  the  two  Local 
Banks,  and  forwarded  from  time  to  time  to  the  Central  Office,  or  to 
tlie  London  Banks  of  the  Society,  reach  the  handsome  snm  of  £105  13s. 
in  addition  to  which  £10  28.  was  retained  by  the  Local  Committee  and 
in  the  purchase  of  Material,  which  was  made  up  by  the  willing  hands 
of  many,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  show  their  sympathy  with,  and 
assist  in  the  Samaritan  work  of  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  all  interested  in  sending  aid  to  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  are  due  to  many  persons  in  the  town,  especially  to  the 
Managers  of  the  Local  Banks,  and  indeed  to  all  who  could  in  any  way 
forward  the  operations  of  the  Society.  One  and  all  lent  a  ready  and 
willing  co-operation,  to  which  must  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  Branch  Committee. 

The  following  subscriptions,  included  in  the  amount  stated  above, 
are  now  acknowledged,  having  been  received  since  the  publication  of 
the  former  lists  ; — 

Parish  of  Kinson,  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Daniell       

A  Friend  (at  National  Bank)       

Collections  at   Cranbome   Church,    11th    September, 

1870,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Carnegie        

Captain  J.  Carr  Glyn...         

P.  MACLEAN, 

On  behalf  of  the  Cammitiee, 

BAPTISMS. 
October  30.  Emma  Laura,  daughter  of  Frank  Albert  and  Matilda  Allen. 
November  6.  Walter  George,  son  of  David  and  Sarah  Jane  Scott. 
„         6.  Clara,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Maria  Wiltsher. 
„         6.  William  Henry,  son  of  Henry  and  Fanny  Maria  Head. 
„       15.  Charles    William    James,    son    of  Andrew  and    Lucy 

Erskine  Orr. 
„       21.  Harry,  son  of  David  and  Hannah  White. 

MARRLA.GES. 
November  5.  Hubert  Henry  Hoare,  of  Portland,  to  Edna  White  of 

Wimbome 
„       10.  Charles  Henry  Warr  to  Jane  Orman,  both  of  Wimbome. 
„       27.  Gteorge  James  to  Mary  Ann  Allen,  both  of  Wimbome. 

BURIALS. 
November  14.  John  Pitt  aged  68.     November  16.  John  King  aged  82. 
„     18.  George  Butler  aged  78.         „         21.  Jane  James  aged  75. 
„     22.  Walter  Jvamy  9  months.      „         24.  Shirley  Hart  aged  40 

NOTICE. — The  Parish  Magazine  wiU  be  continued  D.  V.  another 
year,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  each  number  a  brief  abstract  of  one 
of  the  various  Charities  in  the  Town.  Subacribers  should  fill  ?*p  the  form 
enclosed  and  send  Uin  as  soon  as  possible. 

HOLT.  During  Advent  there  will  be  Morning  Prayer  in  Holt 
Church  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  9. 30,  a.m.,  and  a  full  Service 
on  Wednesday  Evenings  at  6.30,  with  a  short  sermon. 
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School  Service  8. 


Pamphill  Services,  10.4i5  a.h.  6  p.m.     Holt  Sebvices,  11  a.u.  3  p.u. 

The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  mil  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
December  5.  Qbnebai.  Maclean  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 

12.  Rev.  S.  S  Kedule  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 

19.  Captain  Barrett  and  Mr.  Boor. 

26.  Bey.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Llotd-Jones. 
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OUR    PARISH    CHARITIES. 


1. — Roger  OilUnghain, 

OGER  GILLINGHAM,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  Ksq., 
by  Will,  dated  2nd  July,  1695,  devised  his  annnal  fee-farm  rent 
of  78/.  G.s\  2|ti.,  and  all  other  rents  whatsoever  belonging  to  him 
issuing  out  of  the  Manor  of  Shitlington,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  County  of 
Bedford,  which  he  had  purchased  of  Dr  Peter  Barwyke,  to  his  cousin, 
Roger  Gillingham,  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  his  cousin,  Roger  Bramble, 
in  tail,  with  remainder  to  his  consin,  Roger  Tliurbome,  in  fee,  charged 
with  an  annual  sum  of  lOZ.  to  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town  of  Luton, 
in  the  county  of  Bedford,  to  be  appointed  as  therein  mentioned ;  and 
he  also  gave  and  devised  to  his  said  cousins,  for  the  like  estates,  all  his 
messuages  or  tenements  in  Curriers'  Alley,  alias  Stone-cutters'  Street, 
near  Shoe  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Bride's,  alias  Bridget's,  London, 
then  in  lease,  under  the  yearly  ground-rent  of  40Z. ;  and  he  also  gave 
to  his  executors  thereinafter  named,  and  their  heirs,  his  thirty- sixth 
part  or  share  of  the  moiety  of  the  New  River  water  brought  from 
Chadwell  and  Amwell  to  London,  called  the  King's  moiety ;  and  also 
his  copyhold  farm  in  the  parish  of  Hackney  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
held  of  the  King's  Manor  there,  and  also  his  copyhold  tenement,  and  a 
field  containing  three  acres,  in  the  hamlet  of  Bednal  Green,  held  of  the 
manor  of  Stepney,  in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex,  (and  wliich  copy- 
holds has  been  surrendered  to  the  use  of  his  Will,)  and  also  his  mea- 
dow at  Bednal  Green,  aforesaid,  containing  five  acres,  held  for  three 
lives,  under  the  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's  ;  and  he  also  gave  to  his  said 
executors  the  several  actions  or  shares  and  stock,  and  other  personal 
estate  or  effects  therein  mentioned ;  upon  trust  forthwith  to  dispose  of 
the  said  real  and  personal  estate  so  devised  and  bequeathed  to  them, 
and  to  stand  possessed  of  the  proceeds  in  trust,  to  lay  out  not  exceed- 
ing 400Z.  in  enclosing  as  much  of  one  of  the  closes  lying  next  to  Pamp- 
hill  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Wimbome  Minster,  where  he  was  bom, 
containing  half  an  acre,  or  thereabouts,  as  his  said  trustees  should  think 
fit,  for  buSding  thereon  a  convenient  school- house,  with  a  chamber  over 
it  for  a  schoolmaster  to  reside  in,whom  he  desired  should  be  a  widower 
or  single  person,  and  also  in  bnilding  on  one  side  of  the  said  school- 
house  contigious  thereunto  four  convenient  ground  rooms  or  alms- 
houses for  four  poor  indigent  men,  widowers  or  single  persons,  and  on 
the  other  side  iliereof  four  other  ground  rooms  or  almshouses  for  fonr 
poor  indigent  women,  widows  or  single  women,  to  inhabit,  to  be  well 
and  completely  finished  with  bricks,  tiles  and  timber,  for  the  comforta- 
ble habitation  of  the  master  and  almsfolks.  AnSl  he  thereby  directed 
that  the  schoolmaster,  who  should  receive  the  benefaction  thereinafter 
mentioned,  should  teach  to  write  a  good  legible  secretary  hand,  and  to 
read  English  well  and  cast  acconnts  well,  and  should  instruct  in  the 
church  catechism,  all  such  male  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
parish,  dwelling  westward  of  the  town  of  Wimbome,  between  the  river 
Stour  and  the  river  Allen,  commonly  called  the  Brook,  along  the  ham- 
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J.  B.  GARLAND,    (Chatrman.) 
C.  C.  BARRETT. 
Wm.  DRUITT. 
R.  P.  HOPKINS. 
J.  W.  SHETTLE. 
CHARLES  WEBB. 


GOYE&NORS. 

GEORGE  EVANS,  (OJiciai) 
CHARLES  BOOR. 
JOHN  HATCHARD. 
C.  R.  ROWE. 
F.  H.  TANNER. 
F.  POPE. 


Rboisthar— T.  RAWLINS. 


Clbbot  of  thb  Minsteb. 
pbb8bttbr8. 
Rev.  H.  good,  ll.b. 
Rev.  C.  ONSLOW,  m.a. 
Rev.  LESTER  LESTER,  s.c.l. 

ASSISTANT    CURATB, 

Rbt.  S.  S.  KEDDLE,  M.A. 


Masters  at  the  School, 
head  master. 
Rev.  W.  FLETCHER,  d.d. 

second  master. 
Rev.  H.  PIX,  ma. 

assistant  masters. 
F.  G.  E    ASHWORTH,  b.a. 
R.  EDWARDS. 
MoNs.  D'ABNOUR. 
W.  TIFFIN. 
Organist— J.  WHITEHEAD  SMITH. 


LAY    TICABS. 

J.  BATON,  Clerk. 
W.  H.  EATON,  Clerk. 
H.  S.  BLOUNT. 
A.  ARNOLD. 
G.  CLARK. 
W.  H.  REEKS. 
T.  JOYCE. 
C.  JOYCE 


CHORISTERS. 

T.  ROBERTS. 
H.  ROBERTS. 
F    SCORE. 
R.  ADAMS. 
A.  LEWIS. 
H.  CLARK. 
F.  FREEMAN. 
W.  KERRIDGE. 
Corporation  Verger— T.  WALLINGFORD. 
Minster  Verg§r--Q.  DAVAGE. 

Sexton^-O   YE  ATM  AN. 

Clerk  at  BoU—V.  STICKLAND. 

Schoolmaster  at  Pamphiil—Q,  FERRETT. 

CHURCHWARDENS 

H.    S.    BLOUNT. 
T.    MUNCKTON. 

BAPTISMS. 

November  30.     Ethel  Granstonne,   daughter  ol  William  James  and 

Maria  Bichards. 
Eli  Hemy,  son  of  William  and  Lavinia  Bicketts. 

MARBIAGE. 
George  Dawe  of  Wimbome,  to  Sarah  Sophia  Buckland 
of  Misterton. 

DEATHS. 
December  17.     George  Best  aged  81  years. 

22.     Charlotte  Consins  aged  87  years. 

22.     Anne  Marsh  aged  46  years. 

24.     Stephen  Wilkinson  Dowell,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders  68. 

26.     Hezekiah  West. 


December  4. 
December  13. 


COMMUNION      ALMS. 

THE  Total  amovnt  of  Alms  received  at  the  Holy  Communion  from  Advent 
Sunday  1869,  to  Advent  Sunday  1870,  has  been  £72     12*    2d. 
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Pamphill  Seryioes,  10.45  a.m.  6  p.m.     Holt  SEBYiOEs/Xii^'A.M.  3  p.m. 

The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
January  2.  Bey.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr  Boor. 

9.  General  Maclean  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 
16.  Bjtst.  S.  S  EIeddle  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 
23.  Captain  Barrett  and  Mr.  Llotd- Jones. 
8  30.  Bey.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 


OUR    PARISH    CHARITIES. 


2. — Joseph  OoUett, 

lY  deed  of  feoffinent,  with  livery  of  seisin  endorsed,  bearing  date 
5th  December,  1621,  Joseph  CoUett  granted  to  William  Ettricke 
land  five  others,  and  their  heirs,  a  messuage,  or  tenement  and 
garden ;  a  messnage  or  plot  of  ground,  containing  by  estimation 
half  an  acre ;  a  messnage,  or  tenement  and  close,  called  Bnshbam 
Close,  containing  one  acre;  a  messnage  and  plot  of  pasture  in  the 
Middle  Hawes,  containing  three-quarters  of  an  acre ;  a  garden-plot 
containing  one  yard  of  land ;  a  close  of  pasture  containing  three  acres ; 
five  acres  of  land,  part  of  a  close  called  Millcrofb ;  a  messuage,  burgage, 
and  close  of  pastture,  called  Skull's  Close,  containing  six  acres ;  all 
situate  in  Corfe  Castle ;  and  all  other  his  lands  and  tenements  within 
the  precincts  thereof;  to  be  holden  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  by  the 
accustomed  chief  rents  and  services,  reserving  to  the  said  Joseph 
Collett,  and  his  heirs  the  yearly  rent  of  Id, ;  upon  trust  to  employ  tke 
rents  and  profits  thereof  towards  the  yearly  x^ef  and  maintenance  of 
such  10  poor  persons,  of  whom  five  should  oe  men  and  five  women,  as 
should  be  chosen  bv  the  said  feoffees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  payable  in 
equal  portions,  at  the  four  usual  feasts,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish 
church  of  Wimbome  Minster.  And  he  appointed  that  such  of  the  said 
poor  persons  as  should  be  so  nominated  should  be  of  good  and  honest 
fame  and  report,  and  have  been  painful  and  honest  labourers  for  their 
living,  and  not  have  been  convicted  to  be  the  reputed  father  or  mother 
of  any  bastard  child,  and  should  after  their  election  orderly  and  duly 
upon  Sundays,  holidays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  attend  divine 
service  in  the  parish  church  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  if  not  hin- 
dered by  wealaiess,  sickness,  or  other  su£Gicient  cause,  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  said  feoffees,  and  in  case  of  absence  without  sucn  cause 
allowed,  that  the  -paxtv  so  absent  should  lose  4d.  out  of  his  or  her  con- 
tribution, which  should  be  paid  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  not  so 
offending,  and  that  the  said  poor  persons  should  be  chosen  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  borough  of  Wimbome  Minster  and  of  the 
tithing  of  Leigh,  in  the  said  parish.  And  it  was  declared  that  if  any 
two  or  three  of  the  said  feoffees  should  die,  or  dwell  out  of  the  said 
parish,  the  surviving  and  resident  feoffees  should  enfeoff  two  other 
honest  and  sufficient  persons  of  the  said  premises,  upon  trust,  to  re- 
convey  the  same  to  the  said  survivors  and  to  such  two  or  three  other 
inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  as  should  be  nominated  by  the  said  other 
feoffees,  to  make  up  the  number  of  six ;  but  none  of  the  said  feoffees 
was  to  be  an  attomey-at-law,  or  clerk  of  the  King's  Bench ;  and  the 
said  feoffees  were  aUowed  68,  Sd,  for  a  dinner  at  their  meeting  at 
Wimbome  Minster ;  and  they  were  forbidden  to  grant  any  other  estate 
in  the  said  premises,  but  at  the  full  and  reasonable  yearly  value  thereof ; 
with  directions  that  if  any  dead  body  should,  after  burial  of  the  said 
Joseph  Collett,  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Emma,  his  late  wife,  adjoining 
the  north  side  of  the  parish  church,  all  the  said  trusts  should  cease,  and 
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the  said  feoffees  shonld  reconyej  the  said  tenements  to  the  heirs  of  the 
said  Joseph  Collett  for  ever.  And  the  said  indenture  contained  a 
power  to  the  said  trustees  to  remove  any  of  the  said  poor  people  so 
elected  who  should  misbehave  themselves,  and  to  appoint  others  in 
their  room. 

The  propertv  comprised  in  the  original  grant  has  been  transmitted 
to  new  tmstees  D*om  tune  to  time. 


•:o:- 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR  AID    TO    THE    SICK   AND 

WOUNDED    IN  WAR. 

"2,  Si  Martin's  Place,  London,;.W.C. 

''To  the  local  Committees  and  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  National  Fimd 

for  aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War." 

'*The  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the  fhnd  which  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  Committee  for  the  relief  of 
the  Sick  and  Wounded,  have  frequently  been  detailed  in  Reports  and 
Letters  to  the  PubHc  Press." 

'*The  wide  spread  circulatiou  which  has  been  given  by  the 
English  News^iaper  Correspondents  abroad,  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  has  it  may  be  supposed,  left  none  of  the  subscribers  unac- 
quainted with  what  has  been,  and  still  is  being  done  for  the  Sick  and 
Wounded,  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  service  on  the  Continent." 

'*The  large  amount  to  which  the  National  Fund  has  risen 
£290,000,  must  be  attributed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  publicity 
given  by  the  Press  to  the  events  of  the  War,  and  secondly,  we  may  hope 
to  a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Public,  that  the  great  trust 
Imposed  in  the  Committee  has  been  faithfully  and  carefully  adnmiisi/cred.' ' 

"The  events  of  the  Wpt  have  been  brought  home  to  the  know- 
ledge of  every  one  in  this  Country,  English  people  could  not  have 
endured  to  hear  of  the  sufferings  incidental  to  those  events,  without 
endeavouring  to  do  something  themselves  towards  i*elieving  them." 

'^At  the  present  time,  and  although  the  demands  on  the  Fund 
have  continued  for  little  more  than  tax  months,  nearly  three  quarters 
of  the  whole  amount  has  been  expended,  and  yet  this  large  outlay  has 
been  incurred  under  a  management  which  has  been  most  careful  and 
cautious  in  its  expenditure.  The  disposal  of  the  remaining  quarter  of 
the  Fund  is  unfortunately  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  aldio'  it  is  doubt- 
less one  of  anxiety.  '^Che  residue  must  be  spent  in  the  partial  allevia- 
tion of  want  and  suffering  so  wide  spread  and  extended  in  its  grounds 
that  we  cannot  fail  to  reach  it  in  some,  we  may  hope  in  many,  of  its 
centres. 

"The  machinery  which  has  been  established  abroad,  for  the 
administration  of  the  Fund,  and  for  the  disposal  of  the  Stores,  is  as 
complete  as  broken  railway  communications  and  disturbed  districts  can 
permit  it  to  be.  The  maps  which  has  been  circulated  by  the  Society 
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shows  150  places  receiving  aid  in  money  or  kind,  and  from  many  of 
these  places  we  have  received  letters  which  show  that  no  jealousy 
or  bitterness  interferes  with  the  gratitude  and  kindness  which  has 
grown  up  between  England  and  those  who  have  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  accept  her  aid." 

"Of  the  total  disregard  of  personal  convenience  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  their  laborious  task  by  the  agents 
of  the  Society  abroad  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  praise. 
The  benevolent  way  in  which  both  men  and  women  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  have  secured  the 
thanks  of  both  French  and  Germans  alike,  and  both  have  acknowledged 
that  many  thousands  of  men  have  been  largely  benefitted  by  our  exer- 
tions. The  success  which  has  attended  those  exertions  is  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  English  people ;  and  if  the  central  Committee  have 
re&ained  during  all  these  months  £rom  expressing  any  words  of  thanks 
to  their  fellow  workers,  the  local  Committee,  and  to  the  Public  gener- 
ally it  oas  been  from  a  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  posi- 
tion to  assume  to  themselves  such  a  privilege. 

"But  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  for  the  unlimi- 
ted trust  placed  in  them,  for  the  disposal  of  the  Fund,  they  have  a  right 
to  express  their  gratitude,  both  to  the  Local  Committee  and  to  the 
Subscribers  in  general  and  this  they  most  cordiallv  do." 

"In  the  report  which  was  published  on  the  24  Oct.  last  there 
was  set  forth  both  the  out-standing  demands  and  liabilities  of  the 
Society,  and  an  estimate  was  attached  to  each  one  of  the  undertakings, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  no  case  has  the  estimate  hitherto  been  ex- 
ceeded, nor  is  their  any  probability  of  such  being  the  case." 

"The  Ladies'  Cfommittee  at  St.  Martin's  have  been  in  frequent 
communication  with  their  colleagues  distributed  throughout  almost 
every  town  and  village  in  the  Country,  and  these  latter  therefore  knew 
well  the  high  estimation  in  which  their  exertions  have  been  held. 
Womens  work  has  truly  shone  out  most  brightly,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  during  this  unfortunate  War." 

"The  local  Committees  have  now  in  a  measure  closed  their 
labours.  The  central  Committee  has  yet  many  days  of  steady  employ- 
ment to  look  forward  to,  before  they  can  be  relieved  of  their  task.'* 

"The  war  does  not  terminate,  and  a  portion  of  the  Fund  hap- 
pily still  remains ;  should  the  local  Committees  still  retain  any  Funds 
at  their  disposal  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Soldiers,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  expend  a  portion  in  warm  clothing  (especially  ilannel  shirts) 
which  may  be  forwarded  to  the  now  empty  stores  m  St.  Martin's  Place." 

"A  brief  report  showing  the  work  being  done  by  the  Society's 
agents  abroad  accompanies  this  paper." 

**By  order  of  the  Committee" 

"B.  LOYD-LINDSAY," 

"Lt.-Col.  and  Chairman." 
"Jan.  12,  1871." 
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As  an  example  of  what  is  being  done,  loe  quote  the  following  from 

Colonel  Loyd- Lindsay* 8  Report. 

"The  English  army  ambulance  from  Woolwich,  which  at  first 
displayed  itself  at  St.  Germains  in  all  the  perfection  of  smartness 
and  cleanliness  which  belongs  to  an  English  hospital,  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  rough  work  of  a  rapid  campaign.  On  the  12th  Novem- 
ber a  division  of  the  ambulance,  under  Surgeon  Manley,  V.C.,  of  tho 
Royal  Artillery,  started  in  the  direction  of  Chartres,  where  they  joined 
the  22nd  Division  of  the  Prussian  army,  by  whom  their  horses  were 
foraged  and  their  men  rationed.  With  this  division  they  continued  to 
march  in  a  westemly  direction,  and  on  tho  18tb  November  they  were 
present  at  the  engagement  which  took  place  at  a  village  named  For9ay 
the  waggons  were  taken  forward  and  the  stretchers  brought  out  and 
the  wounded  collected.  The  ambulance  waggons  were  then  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Chateauneuf,  where  an  hospitcd  had  been  established.  It 
was  nine  at  night  before  the  ambulances  were  cleared  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  following  day  they  were  again  engaged  in  carrying  in  wounded, 
the  Prussians  putting  their  serious  cases  into  the  English  waggons,  as 
being  steadier  and  less  liable  to  jolt  than  their  own.  On  the  20th  the 
division  moved  on,  and  on  the  21st  thev  were  again  engaged  near 
firetoncelles,  where  the  ambulances  agam  did  good  service.  On  the 
2nd  December  a  general  action  took  place  at  the  village  of  Bagneux ; 
an  English  hospiUd  was  formed  at  a  tarmhouse  in  the  village  of  Auneux, 
which  was  soon  filled  with  wounded,  even  to  the  stables  and  out-houses. 
Dr.  Manley  caused  the  canteen  to  be  prepared,  and  coffee  and  milk 
was  servea  out  to  every  man  in  the  village  before  his  woxmds  were 
dressed.  The  fight  had  been  long  and  exausting,  and  the  cold  extreme 
and  this  treatment  was  most  beneficial.  After  this  refreshment  the 
wounded  were  attended  to,  and  the  more  important  operations  proceed- 
ed with  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen. 

{To  he  continued.) 

NOTICE. 

THE  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  signified  his  intention  of  holding  a 
Confirmation  in  the  Minster,  on  Satxmlay,  March  11. 

Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  being  confirmed  are  requested  to , 
give  in  their  names  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Minster,  as  Confirmation 
Classes  will  bo  formed  immediately. 

BAPTISM. 
January  25.     Constance  Sarah,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Davidge. 

MARRIAGES. 

January    5.     Tom  Pitt  of  Ringwood,  to  Georgina  Fall  of  Wimbome. 
„        19.     James  George  Keeping  to  Leah  Small,  both  of  Wimbome. 

BURIALS. 

December  30.     Barbara  Ricketts. 

January     IG.     Thomas  Laing,  aged  64  years. 

„  20.     Jane  James,  aged  82  years. 
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Pamphill  Sebvioes,  10.45  a.u.  6  p.m.     Holt  Sbbtioes,  11  a.h.  it  p.u. 

The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  -will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
Febmary  6.  General  Maolean  and  Mb.  Whitehead. 
13.  Bet.  Lesteb  Lesteb  and  Mr.  Boor. 
20.  Captain  BABBETTand  Mb.  G.  Chislett, 
27.  Bit.  S.  S.  Keddle  and  Mb.  Llotd-Jones. 
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WIMBORNE    MINSTER, 
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LENT    SERVICES,   1871. 

Daily  Morning  Prayers  at  9  ;  on  "Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  11. 

Daily  Evening  Prayers  at  5  ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  7. 

On  Wednesday  Evenings  there  will  be  a  course  of  Sermons  on  the 
following  subjects : — 

Ash  Wednesday,     fifm,  its  nature^  its  effects,  and  its  Jiald, 

March   1.     ^^8elf  examinaiionJ^  Rev.  R.  S.  Hutchings, 

Vicar  of  Alderbury  Wilte. 
„        8.     ^^Fasting  as  a  Ghristian  Duty.'*     Rev.  L.  Dawson  Dameb 

Rector  of  Canford. 
13.     ^^Systematic  Private  Prayer,''    Rev.  S.  R.  Waddelow, 

Curate  of  St.  Peters,  Bournemouth. 
22.     "Daily  Public  Prayers."  Rev.  G.  Willums,  B.D. 

Vicar  of  Ringwood. 
„      29.     "Habitual  Communion."    Rev.  E.  Fiennes*Trotbian, 

Rector  of  Langton  Matravers. 

On  Friday  Evenings  there  will  be  the  following  Lectures — 

Februaiy  24  "St.  Matthias." 

March    3.  "The  Repentance  of  David." 

„      10.  "Address  to  Candidates  for  ConfirmaMan." 

„      17.  "The  Bepentance  of  Peter.^' 

„      24.  "The  Bepeniance  of  the  Thief  on  the  Cross." 

*•      31.  "The  B^entance  of  the  CorhUhiam." 

PASSION    WEEK. 
The  Services  during  this  week  will  be  at  11  %m..  and  7  p.m. ;   and 
there  will  bo  a  Sermon  at  the  Evening  Service. 

Monday        April  3,  Rev.  F.  G.  Ashworth. 
Tuesday  „     4,  Rev.  H.  Pix. 

Wednesday     „     5,^  Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  D.D. 
Thursday        „      6,  Rev.  S.  S.  Keddle. 
Friday  „      7,  (at  10.45  &  3)  Rev.  H.  Good,  L.L.B. 

Saturday,        „     8,  Rev.  Lester  Lester. 

:o: 

COTTAGE    LECTURES. 

Mondays.     At  the  National  School  Room,  at  7^. 
Tuesdays.    At  the  Cricketer's  Arms,  at  7\. 

On  Thursday  March  16.  and  the  three  following  Thursdays  there 
will  be  a  Communicant's  Lecture  at  the  National  School  Room  at  7|, 
more   especially   intended  for  those   who  will  then  have   been  just 
Confirmed. 
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OUR  PARISH  CHARITIES. 
3. — Saint  Margaret's. 

IHE  origin  of  this  hospital  has  been  attributed  to  a  Duke  of 
JAqnitaine  and  Lancaster;  bnt  as  it  would  appear,  without 
mfficient  grounds.  All  that  is  known  with  certainty  is,  that  it 
'was  in  existence  during,  if  not  before  the  14th  centuiy.  No 
early  deeds  belonging  to  it  are  extant ;  and  the  principal  information 
has  been  derived  m>m  an  ancient  book  of  minutes  and  accounts,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1661,  produced  by  the  steward  of  the  manor  of 
Kingston  Lacy,  and  stated  to  be  the  only  one  now  existing,  and  from 
some  memoranda  dated  in  174i6,  in  the  hand- writing  of  John  fiankes, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  former  proprietors  of  that  manor,  (with  whom  tho 
entire  control  of  the  hospital  has  long  rested,)  purporting  to  be  extracted 
from  the  book  aboTe  aUuded  to,  and  from  an  earlier  book,  commencing 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

We  found  a  copy  of  an  entry  on  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  of 
Kingston  Lacy,  dated  10th  March,  22nd  Richard  II.,  1398,  (inserted 
in  the  book  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  manor- court  and  the 
hospital,)  which  records  that  one  William  Sharpe,  having  been  by  the 
steward  of  the  manor,  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and,  after  residing 
there  above  seven  years,  maliciously  expelled  therefrom  by  one  John 
Tripet,  appeared  at  the  manor-court  and  petitioned  to  be  reinstated ; 
and  that,  the  facts  being  found  to  be  true,  he  was  reinstated  accordingly. 

The  hospital  was  managed  sometimes  by  one  and  sometimes  by 
two  wardens  or  governors,  of  whom  one  was  appointed  for  the  town, 
and  one  for  the  country ;  but  how  they  were  appomted  nowhere  appears. 
Mr.  Bankes's  memoranda  state  orders  to  have  been  entered  in  the 
earHer  minutes,  enjoining  decent  behaviour  upon  the  inmates  of  the 
hospital,  on  pain  of  expulsion ;  and  that  to  marry  after  admittance  to 
the  hospital,  or  to  receive  any  young  person  in  the  house  was  prohibited 
under  a  like  penalty :  also  that  it  was  ordered  that  no  timber- trees 
should  be  cut  but  for  necessary  repairs ;  and  that  none  of  the  estates 
should  be  let  but  at  the  general  account  and  at  an  improved  rent. 
Between  the  years  1617  and  164f8  the  lettings  seem  to  have  been  with 
the  consent  of  the  poor  people,  and  occasionally  by  a  person  styled 
"visitor;**  but  the  admissions,  with  very  few  exceptions,  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  the  steward  of  the  manor  of  Kongston  Lacy,  alone,  who 
has  acted  in,  and  for  the  most  part  directed  the  affairs  of  the  hospital 
for  the  last  230  years.  This  is  stated  to  appear  from  entries  in  the 
years  1617,  1627,  1628  and  1642. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kingston  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes, 
as  governor  of  the  Hospital  in  that  capacity,  until  1775,  when  the  late 
Henry  Bankes,  esq.,  caused  his  name  to  be  inserted  as  joint  governor 
with  his  steward,  Mr.  Dean ;  and  this  practice  has  been  since  xmiform- 
ly  adopted. 

(Thii  CharUy  wiU  he  c<yiitinued  next  month.) 
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out,  port  wine  and  brandy  being  also  given  when  needed.  For  some 
days  after  this  thp  English  ambnlance  was  working  in  the  surrounding 
villages,  where  as  many  as  a  thousand  wounded  men  were  congregated. 
Surgeon  Manley  calls  attention  to  a  great  defect  in  the  German  medical 
service,  viz.,  that  no  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  nourishment  to 
the  wounded,  either  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  immediately  after  they  are 
brought  in.  In  his  opinion  this  x)ught  to  rank  in  importance  before  the 
dressing  of  wounds.  The  work  during  all  this  period  was  most  severe, 
and  Surgeon  Manley  gives  great  credit  to  all  there,  both  officers  and 
men,  who  worked  under  him.  The  message  which  he  received  on  one 
occasion  fix)m  General  Von  Wittisch  shows  that  the  services  rendered 
by  his  ambulance  were  thankfully  received  and  appreciated  by  the 
Prussian  Commanders.  '^Beceive,  said  the  General,  ''our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  your  most  valuable  aid,  given  to  us  in  the  moment  of  our 
great  need,  when  our  own  ambulances  were  not  forthcoming." 

*ii*  We  cannot  let  the  present  number  of  the  Parish  Magazine  go 
forth,  without  an  expression  of  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  having 
stayed  the  hand  of  me  Combatants,  and  once  more  restored  peace  to 
Europe.  And  inasmuch  as  true  thankfulness  can  never  be  well  separated 
from  thank  o£ferings  of  some  kind  or  other,  what  more  appropriate  way 
of  meeting  such  an  offering  can  we  have  than  by  contributing  towards 
that  Fund,  whioh  has  for  this  object,  the  alleviation  of  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  War. 


January  27. 


» 


8. 


9. 
15. 


22. 
24. 


February  8. 
„  14. 
,,     21. 

February  3. 

„     11. 
„     22. 


BAPTISMS. 

Grace  Harriet  Warner,  daughter  of  Eliza  Wort. 
Dorothea  Deborah  Margaret,   daughter  of  Lester  and 

JuHa  Eliza  Lester. 
Caroline  Edith,  daughter  of  Bichard  and  Louisa  Foot. 
Florence,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Anne  White. 
Frederick  Charles,  son  of  George  and  Ellen  Cull. 
Selina  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Priscilla  Brake. 
Enuly  Louisa,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Agnes  Carvel, 

of  Poole. 
Edward  Heniy,  son  of  William  and  Amelia  Hooper. 
Fanny  Jane,  daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Martha  Hiscock. 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Edward  James  and  Eliza  Collins. 
Elizabeth  Kate,  daughter  of  William  and  Agnes  Jane 

Bailey. 
Lavinia  Cordelia,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha  Chinn. 
Emma,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Bool. 
Thomas  George,  son  of  Harry  and  Sarah  Hellier. 

MARRIAGES. 
WilHam  Seabrook  to  Martha  May. 
Edward  John  Thompson  to  Elizabeth  Cutler. 
Leir  Woolmington  to  Anm'e  Carter. 

BURIALS. 
Harry  White,  aged  3  months. 
William  Low,  aged  84  years. 
John  Carlton,  aged  67  years.  22 
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8EBVIGE8  m  THE  MINSTER, 
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Pamphill  Sebvioes,  1.45  a.m.  6  p.m.     Holt  Services,  11  a.m.  3  p.m. 

The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
March  6.  General  Maclean  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 

13.  Rev.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 

20.  Captain   Barrett  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 

27.  Rev.  S.  S  Keddle  and  Mr.  Llotd- Jones. 
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CONFIRMATION. 

THE  Rite  of  (yonfirmation  was  administered  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  on  Saturday  March  the  11,  when  the  following  young 
persons  of  the  Parish  were  Confirmed. 

FEMALES. 


Mary  Bendall. 
Elizabeth  CulL 
Mary  Adela  Davis. 
Florence  Hayter. 
Elizabeth  Jacobs. 
Annie  Latimer. 
Emily  Moxon. 
Mary  Redhead. 
Sarah  Stickland. 


Mary  Bennett. 
Mary  Ana  Daccombe. 
Susun  Frampton. 
Ellen  Jane  Hibdage. 
Mary  Joy. 
Martha  Light. 


Emma  Mary  Cherritt. 

Georgina  Selina  Davis. 

Susan  Hall. 

Jane  Isaacs. 

Kate  Maria  Eliza  Kent. 

Emma  Monday. 


Robert  Arthur  Andrews. 

John  Cull. 

Isaac  Sims  Frampton. 

John  Loader. 

Charles  William  Reeves. 


Alfred  William  George  Score. 


MarianBoulstby Parkinson.  Sarah  Ann  Pago. 
Jane  Shears.  Amelia  Fanny  Cherritt. 

Lydia  Elizabeth  Vincent. 
MALES. 

Henry  Thomas  Cooper. 

Robert  ElHs. 

George  Habgood. 

Charles  Mesbde. 

Henry  Abden  Roberts. 


John  Corbin. 
Augustus  Evans. 
Charles  Kiver. 
James  Newlyn. 
Edward  Smith. 
Cliarles  Waters. 


February 
March 

8. 
2. 

>> 

5. 

>> 

)» 
»> 

36. 

yi 


23. 


March       19. 
25. 


11 


Fabruary  25. 

28. 

March       14. 


BAPTISMS. 
George  Leonard,  son  of  George  and  Sarah  Ann  Baker. 
Marp  Ann  daughter  of  Frank  and  Sarah  Anne  Mason. 
Edim  Ellen,  daughter  of  George  Isaac  and  Sarah  Cross. 
Alfred  John,  son  of  George  and  Mary  Anne  James. 
Ada  Kate,  daughter  of  Elizabets  Bartlett. 
Mary  Augusta,   daughter  of  Edmund  and   Annie 

Elizabeth  Ivamy. 
Adah  Gertrude  Marie,  daughter  of  George  and  Eliza 

Crapp  Elford. 

MARRIAGES. 
Lionel  Lewis,  to  Jane  Jewer. 
George  Frampton  to  Elizabeth  Osman. 

BURIALS 
Charlotte  Jewer. 
James  Keeping,  aged  50. 
Henry  Summers,  aged  47. 


CANFORD. 

THE  rite  of  Confirmation  was  administered  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  on  Saturday,  March  11th,  to  113  candidates  from  the  Parishes 
of  Canford,  Kinson,  Hampreston  and  West  Parley. 

There  is  now  an  early  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  at  Canford 
on  the  third  Sunday  of  each  month. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Kennaway,  ordained  Deacon  at  the  last  Salisbury 
ordination  has   been   licensed  to  the   Curacy  of  this   Parish.     The 
Reverend  gentleman  entered  on  his  duties  on  the  11th  March. 
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OUR  PARISH  CHARITIES. 


3. — Saint  Margaret* 8,         (continued.) 

IT  is  fonnd  in  the  second  minnte  book,  that  in  1G83  Robert 
Russell,  steward  of  the  manor  of  Kingston  Lacy,  was  appointed 
Kovemor,  jointly  with  another  person ;  that  in  1G89,  he  is  styled 
We  governor,  and  so  held  the  office  till  1 719,  when  his  son 
Nicholas  Russell,  succeeded  him  in  both  capacities,  and  acted  alono 
imtill763;  that  William  Deane  also  hold  both  offices  from  176G  to 
1803,  when  Mr.  William  Castleman,  the  present  steward  of  the  manor, 
was  appointed.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kingston  Lacy  does  not 
appear  in  the  minutes,  as  goTcmor  of  the  hospital  in  that  capacity  until 
1775,  when  the  late  Henry  Bankos,  esq.,  caused  his  name  to  be  inserted 
as  joint  governor  with  his  steward,  Mr.  Dean ;  and  this  paotioe  has 
been  since  uniformly  adopted. 

The  present  rental  of  the  hospital  lands,  (as  distinguished  from 
those  which  are  derived  under  the  endowment  by  William  Stone,  here- 
after mentioned,)  amounting  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  1839  to  104/.  &. 

Besides  the  real  property,  there  was,  standing  in  the  names  of 
Henry  Bankes  and  William  Castleman,  S701.  6«.  9(2.,  New  Three-and- 
a-half  per  Gents.,  part  of  a  sum  of  4742.  7«.,  producing  annual  dividends 
to  the  amount  of  12Z.  168,  6d, 

The  Hospital  is  situate  adjoining  the  high  road  from  Wimbome  to 
Blandford  and  consists  of  seven  thatched  tenements,  in  good  repair, 
each  comprising  two  rooms,  with  other  accommodations,  and  a  small 
garden.  The  chapel  of  the  Hospital  adjoins  at  the  east  end  of  one  of 
the  tenements ;  the  whole  containing  about  half  an  acre. 

The  inmates  are  five  men  and  two  women,  who  have  been  always 
named  by  the  owner  of  Kingston  Lacy  estate.  They  have  been  gener- 
ally decayed  domestic  servants  of  the  Bankes  family,  or  labourers  upon 
Mr.  Bankes  estate,  resident  in  the  parish,  or,  in  default  of  such,  have 
been  selected  by  him  from  the  most  deserving  and  distressed  inhabitants 
of  Wimbome  Minster. 

They  receive  the  following  payments,  which  are  made  quarterly 
partly  from  the  original  endowment  of  the  Hospital,  and  partly  from 
the  fonds  derived  from  the  charity  of  William  Stone,  next  mentioned : 

At  Lady-day,  to  the  five  men,  2Z.  12«.  6d.  each 13     2     6 

„  to  the  two  women  2Z.  2«.  each 4    4    0 

At  Midsummer,  to  the  seven  men  and  women,  11,  ll8,  6.  each     11     0     6 

At  Michaelmas,  to  the  five  men  21.  108.  each 12  10     0 

„  to  the  two  women,  IZ.  11«.  6d.    each 3     3     0 

At  Christmas,  to  the  seven  men  and  women,  21.  28.  each...  14  14  0 
Of  which  sum  40Z.  199.  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  hospital  estate 
and  171.  Ihs.  to  Stone's  charity.  (The  account  of  this  Charity  will  a^ppear 

next  month.) 
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Pamphill  Services,  10.45  a.m.  6  p.m.     Holt  Sebtices,  11  a.h.  3  p.u. 

The  liembers  of  the  Coal  Committee  Tvill  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
April  3.  Ognebal  Maclean  and  Mb.  WhiteAead. 

10.  Bey.  Lbstgb  Lesteb  and  Mr.  Boob. 

17.  Captain  Babbett  and  Mb.  G.  CmsLEiT. 

24.  Bet.  6.  S  Eeddle  and  Mb.  Llots- Jones. 
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CLARKE  AND   SON,    Priutera  &  Stalionera, 

Hioh-Stbebt,  Wdibo&ne. 


NOTICE. 

IN  the  18th  of  this  month  will  be  The  Asceusion  Day.  That 
such  a  day  is  intended  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  mnch  in  the  same  way  as  they  observe 
Christmas  Day  or  Good  Friday  is  very  evident,  if  we  only  look 
at  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Proper  Psalms,  Proper  Lessons,  a 
Special  Preface  in  the  Communion  Service,  all  these  are  appointed  for 
Ascension  Day  just  as  they  are  for  Christmas  Day,  and  Easter  Day,  and 
Whitsun  Day,  and  the  greatness  of  the  event  in  the  History  of  Our 
Blessed  Lord  commemorated  at  that  time  is  thus  marked  out. 

There  will  be  therefore  Three  Services  on  that  Day  in  the  Minster ; 
Holy  Communion  at  9,  Morning  Service  at  11,  Evening  Service  with 
Sermon  at  7.  There  will  be  also  a  Service  with  Sermon  on  the  Eve 
preceeding. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
THE  Annual  Sermons  for  this  Society  were  preached  on  April  the 
23rd,  by  the  Rev  T.  T.  Perowne,  Rector  of  Stalbridge,  and  the  sum  of 
£9  6s.  8d.  was  collected. 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  Clergy  in  this  Diocese, 
atid  as  U  is  on  a  subject  which  affects  the  wlu>le  Body  of  the  Church ,  it  has 
been  tlwught  well  to  insert  it  in  our  Parish  Magazine. 

"Palace,  Salisbury, 
"Dear  Sir,  "March  2,  1871. 

"I  beg  to  request  your  presence  at  a  Conference  of  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  which  I  propose  to  hold,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Dean  and  Chaptei",  in  the  Chapter- House  of  the  Cathedral, 
on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  August,  at  11  a.m.,  in  the  present  year. 

'  "I  am  addressing  this  invitation  to  all  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese ; 
to  the  Churchwardens,  the  Magistrates,  the  Mayors,  and  other  principal 
persons  residing  in  the  Diocese,  being  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

"My  object  in  summoning  this  Conference  is  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
the  sanction  of  the  Diocese  in  constituting  a  permanent  Synod,  elective 
both  of  Clergy  and  Laity, to  take,  by  means  of  Committees,  the  manage- 
ment of  various  Ecclesiastical  affairs  within  the  Diocese,  and  to  be  of 
Counsel  to  the  Bishop. 

"It  is  proposed  at  the  Conference,  that  besides  the  following 
official  members,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  the  three  Archdeacons, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  and  the  two  Lords  Lieutenant,  and  the 
two  High  Sheriffs,  being  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  [four] 
Clergyman,  and  [four]  Laymen  shall  be  elected  Members  of  the  Synod 
from  every  Rural  Deanery,  to  serve  for  three  years. 

"That  the  Clergymen  shall  be  elected  by  the  Clergy  at  a  Ruri- 
dccanal  Meeting,  and  the  Laymen  (Communicants)  by  the  Laymen 
(Churchwardens  or  others,  being  Communicants)  sent  up  to  the  Ruri- 
decanal  Meetings,  two  for  each  Parish,  by  the  Churchmen  of  the 
separate  Parishes. 

"That  the  Synod  shall  meet  regularly  once  in  eveiy  year  to  receive 
the  reports  of  the  various  Committees,  and  for  other  business.  That 
extraordinary  Meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  summons  of  the  Bishop,  or 
at  the  request  of  not  less  than  [twenty]  Members,  conveyed  in  writing 
to  the  Bishop. 
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"That  tiic  Clergy  and  Laity  in  the  Synod  shall  ordinarily  vote 
together:  but  at  the  desire  of  not  less  than  [twenty]  Members,  signi- 
fied in  writing  to  the  Bishop,  the  vote  may  be  taken  by  orders.  That 
the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  body  voting  together,  or  of  the 
majority  of  both  bodies  voting  separately,  and  that  of  the  Bishop  singly 
shall  be  in  every  case  necessary  to  constitute  an  act  or  decision  of  the 

Synod. 

"That  measures  be  taken  immediately  after  the  Conference  for  the 
election  of  the  Members  of  the  Synod,  to  meet  for  business,  if  possible, 
in  the  first  week  of  October. 

"Tliese  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme  which  I  propose  to  lay 
before  the  Diocese.  I  ask  the  help  of  the  wisdom,  the  counsel,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Clergy  and  Laymen  in  carrying  it  into  efiect.  Not 
designing  to  abdicate  in  any  degree  the  powers,  or  to  evade  the  respon- 
sibilities which  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Land  imposes  upon 
me  as  the  Bishop,  I  desire  the  free  and  cordial  advice  and  support  of  the 
Diocese,  Clergy  and  I^aity,  in  the  discharge  of  them. 

"It  is  obviuus  that  so  far  as  the  Synod  will  act  in  counsel  to  the 
Bishop,  I  have  no  power  to  give  it  any  permanence,  or  authority  beyond 
the  term  of  my  own  holding  of  the  See.  Its  further  continuance  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  determination  of  my  successor,  guided,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  the  experience  of  the  effects  that  may  have  attended 
its  earlier  operations.         "I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Dear  Sir, 

"Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

"GEORGE  SARUM." 

BAPTISMS. 
Charley,  son  of  Edward  and  Sophia  Smith. 
Eilward  Russell,  son  of  Edward  Lionel  Alexander  and 

Lorina  Alice  Clarke,  of  Kensington.  "% 

Henry  Fred,  son  of  Charles  and  Emma  Ellen  Wayman. 
Ethel  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Annie  Druitt. 

MARRIAGE. 
Thomas  Bason  to  Mehetabel  Thirza  Harris. 

BURIALS. 
Charles  Peter  King,  aged  52. 
Thomas  Hicks,  aged  11, 
James  Humby  Wheeler,  aged  27, 
Herbert  James  Scott,  aged  2. 
Mary  Cox,  aged  46. 
Anne  North,  aged  8  months. 
Catherine  Churchouse,  aged  62. 

CANFORD.     At  the  Annual  Vestry  held  March  27th,  the  following 
were  elected  to  hold  ofiBce  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Churchwardens. — ^Messrs.  J.  Pyno  and  J.  W.  Luff. 
Sidesmen. — Messrs.  Petty  and  Wallace. 
Overseers. — Messrs.  Ford,  Wallace  and  Austen. 
It  is  contemplated  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Ivor  Guest,  to  build 
a  School  Chapel  for  the  heath  district  in  this  Parish  known  as  Broad- 
stone,  Corfe  Hill  &c.     The  population  here  has  now  become  considerable, 
while  no  provision  of  a  Church  character  has  yet  been  made  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people. 

BAPTISMS.    April  5.  Walter  Kent.    April  9.  Arthur  Stephen  Duke. 

April  9.  George  James  Durant  Barnes.  April  16.  Walter  Dean. 

BURIAL.        AprillO.    Walter  Kent,  aged  3  days.  81 
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The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
.    •  May  1.    General  Maclean  and  Mb.  Whiteheap. 

8.    Kev.  Lester  Jjester  and  Mr.  Boor. 

15.  Captain  Barrett  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 

22.  Bfiv.  S.  S  £[eddle  and  Mr.  Llotd- Jones. 
32  29.  General  Maclean  and  Mb.  Whitehead. 
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OUR  PARISH  CHARITIES. 


4t—Williavi  Stone^s 

IN  tlie  April  nwmher  of  the  Parish  Magazine,  in  apeaJeing  of  8,  Mar- 
garefs  Charity  reference  was  made  to  another  caUed  "TFiMtam  Stone* s 
Charity y*  from  which  the  inmates  of  the  8.  Margaarefs  Almshouses  receive 
a  portio7i  of  their  maintenance.  TJts  foUomng  was  the  state  of  thai  Charity 
in  the  year  1836. 

Y  the  Wm  of  William  Stone,  clerk,  bearing  date  12th  May  1685, 
(proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court,)  gave  to  Stephen  Pry  and  his 
Iheirs  all  his  lands,  tenements,  honses,  and  reversions,  within  the 
parish  of  Wimbome  in  the  connty  of  Dorset,  upon  trust,  to  settle  the 
same  upon  four  or  five  honest  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish,  or  living 
near  it,  that,  after  the  death  of  the  testator*s  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
profits  of  the  said  lands  and  houses  might  be  employed  by  them  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  almsmen  who  should  live  in  the  hospital  of  Saint 
Margaret's,  in  the  said  parish  of  Wimbome  Minster. 

This  charit||,  being  merely  an  addition  to  the  foundation  of  the  hospital 
above  mentioned,  has  been  always  managed  by  the  governors  of  that 
establishment. 

The  property  derived  from  this  testator  is  not  known  to  have  under- 
gone any  alteration.     It  now  comprises  the  following  particulars: — 

A  garden  and  fuel-house  in  Wimbome  at  a  yearly  rental  of...£l  0  0 

A  house,  garden  and  out-houses  in  Wimbome  yearly  rental...  9     7  3 

A  garden  in  Wimbome,  yearly  rental 1  10  0 

Two  cottages,  garden  and  Shop,  in  West-street,  Wimbome...  1  10  0 

A  house  and  garden  in  King-street^  Wimbome 8    8  0 

Poole  Corporation,  a  fee-&rm  rent  for  the  parsonage 9  16  0 

A  garden  in  West-street,  Wimbome  at  a  yearly  rental  of. 2     2  0 

In  addition  to  the  real  estate,  there  is,  standing  in  the  names  of  Henry 
Bankes  and  William  Castleman,  esqrs.,  a  sum  of  104L  Os.  3(Z.,  New 
Three-and-a-half  per  Cent,  stock,  being  the  residue  of  the  sum  of  474^. 
75.  mentioned  in  oar  account  of  the  hospital.  This  sum  has  arisen 
entirely  from  saving^  out  of  the  income. 

The  income  is  appropriated  in  the  payments  formerly  mentioned  to 
the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  being  172.  Ihs.,  and  two  payments,  of  7L  \0s. 
each,  at  Michaelmas  and  Christmas. 

A  sum  of  11,  Is.  is  paid  to  the  receiver,  annually;  and  a  small  sum  has 
been  expended  in  repairs  of  the  tenement  in  the  occupation  of  Richard 
Morris.  In  November  1835  a  balance  of  14Z.  10^.  9^1.  was  due  to  the 
receiver.  The  accounts  of  this  charity  also  have  been  examined  and  signed 
by  Mr.  Bankes. 

4 

MEETING. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  cm 
Wednesday   May  10,  General  Maclean,  R.  A.,  in   the   Chair,    Colonel 
Martin  attended  as  deputation  and  the  sum  of  62.  6«.   was  collected 
afterwards. 
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Noncx 

[E  Society  for  the  PM>fMciixA  «f  lar  v'iiiDiii  jl  ^jps^  ? 
is  desirous  that  a  day  shoud  W  tn  <fw^  ^  ':ainw  ^rsu 
it,  for  special  prayers  that  it  nar  fhmw  <&4-«c  ij 
hearts  of  men  fitted  for  lussion  work  to  oftr  iliimiii&r»  5jr 
to  dispose  the  hearts  of  members  ci  tlie  C^«!«^  ctswr^y  "si 
their  substance  towards  the  maintenance  of  $»cli  WKic^rs^  :&:  li^At  ^ 
The  day  fixed  upon  is  June  29th,  S.  Brtmr's  Hut.  aasi  ?il  mac 
Missionary  Services  will  be  simultaneously  beVi  in  a  Wee  xtsznder 
Parishes  in  England. — It  is  proposed  to  do  the  naneim  tise  3tbin«r 
and  accordingly  there  will  be  full  Serrioe  in  the  momiBir  ^^  ^  Svnaea 
followed  by  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  the  offnrtoiy  at  vIk&  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Society. 
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BAPTISMS. 

Montague  John,  son  of  Thomas  and  Emily  Bella  Muncktim 

Fanny  Jane,  daughter  of  John  and  Janet  Osman. 

William  Henry,  son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Joy. 

Bertie  Evelyn  William,  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Coombes. 

Leah  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Baker. 

Christopher,  son  of  Joseph  and  Jane  Brown. 

Charles  Augustus,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Page. 

Harry,  son  of  G^eorge  and  Susan  Burden. 

Melvm  Charlea,  son  of  James  and  Martha  Williams. 

Mary  Grace,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Eliza  Elton. 

Jane  Cecilia*  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Corbin. 

Lot,  son  of  James  and  Ruth  Jewer. 

Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Charlotte  Jewer. 

William  Arthur,  son  of  Harry  and  Clarsa  Kate  QoUop. 

Caroline  Augusta,  daughter  of  Henry  Thomas  Edward 

and  Mary  Finley. 
Nellie,  daughter  of  Fi^&deriok  James  and  Mary  Anne  Pearce 
Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elisabeth  Crocker. 
Beatrice  Sarah,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Louisa  Harris. 

MARRIAGES. 

2     Eli  Osman,  to  Elizabeth  Bartlett. 
20     George  Edwards,  of  the  Army  Hospital,  Hound,  Hants  to 
Phillis  Wiffin. 

BURIALS. 
16    Mark  Plomer,  aged  54. 
20    Mary  Oxford,  aged  45. 
26     Eliza  Green,  one  day. 


CANFORD 

BAPTISM.     April  30.     Jane  Elizabeth  Emily  Griffin. 

MARRIAGE.     April  29.     Jonathan  Andrews,  to  Mary  Shepard. 

BURIAL.    May  14.     Elizabeth  White  aged  29. 

THE  CENSUS.  Since  the  last  Census  the  population  of  Kinson  (for- 
merly  a  part  of  this  parish)  has  increased  to  the  large  extent  of  about 
700  person^     Canford  reqiains  as  in  1860,  something  under  1100. 
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Canford  Services  11  a.m.  3  p.m. 

The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
June  5,    Rev.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 

12.  Captain   Barrett  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 

19.  Rev.  S.  S  Keddle  and  Mr.  Lloyd-Joxes. 

26.  General  J^Llclean  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 
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COAL  FUND. 


Weekly  Payments  are  again  being  received  during  the  Summer, 
but  on  the  following  conditions  only. 

1.  That  the  total  amount  so  paid  in  does  not  exceed  five  shillings, 
equal  to  ten  hundred  weight  of  cheep  Coal. 

2.  That  the  being  allowed  to  pay  in  during  the  summer  does  not  of 
itself  give  a  right  to  receive  cheap  Coal,  but  each  case  will  be  enquired 
into  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  and  if  not  deemed  a  suitable  case  for 
such  assistance,  the  monc^  paid  in  yn\\  be  returned  at  once. 

3.  That  the  amount  of  Coal  distributed  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  collected  and  in  case  such  subscriptions  do  not  allow  of 
ten  hundred  weight  being  distributed  to  each  person,  the  surplus  money 
will  be  returned.  For  instance,  a  person  has  paid  in  five  shillings,  but 
should  the  subscriptions  only  allow  of  eight  hundred  weight  being 
distributed,  he  will  receive  back  a  shilling  in  addition  to  his  eight  coal 
tickets. 
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BAPTISMS. 
Charles  George,  son  of  George  and  Jane  Miller. 
Arthur  Lionel,  son  of  Lionel  and  Jane  Lewis, 
Ellen  Maria,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Frampton. 
Ernest  Edward,  son  of  Eunice  Frampton. 
William  Tom,  son  of  Tom  and  Ang^ina  Allen. 
James,  son  of  WiUiam  and  Jane  Foster. 
William  James,  son  of  William  and  Maria  Long. 
Edith  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Martha  Wills. 

MARRIAGE. 
Waring  Hurll,  to  Mary  Anne  Shave. 

BURIALS. 
George  Griffin,  aged  86. 
Elizabeth  Wheeler,  aged  74. 
Sarah  Ridout  aged  78. 
James  Foster,  one  month. 


CANFORD. 


Early  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  on  the  3rd  Sunday  in 
-each  month  at  9,  a.  m. 

BAPTISMS.  June  18.    Alice,  daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  Allen. 

Jime    18.     Alice  Emily,  daughter  of  George  and  Emma  Horder. 
BURIAL.      June    6.     Thomas  Balston,  aged  35. 

THE  plans  and  specifications  for  the  New  School  Chapel  have 
been  defimtely  accepted  by  Sir  Ivor  Guest,  at  whose  sole  expense  it 
will  be  built.  It  will  consist  of  School  and  Teachers  house  and  an 
apsidal  end  to  the  School,  from  which  it  will  be  separated  by  a  move- 
able partition  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  Building  is  used  xbr  Divine 
Service.  The  Site  ohoeen  is  the  lower  or  Western  end  of  a  wild  bit  of 
Heath  known  as  the  Turbary,  near  to  the  Railway  Bridge,  on  the  Poole 
and  Blandford  road.  The  Contract  has  been  t^en  by  Mr.  Sharland, 
aad  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  j 
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The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  ^vill  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
June  3.     Rev.  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 

10.  Captain   Barrett  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 

17.  Rev.  S.  S  Keddlb  and  Mr.  Lloyd- Jones. 

24.  General  Maclean  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 
40  31.  Rev  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 


CLARKE  JlSD   SON,    Printers  &  Statdoners,  |f 

HlGH-SlHEET,   WlMBORNB, 


OUE  PARISH  CHARITIES. 


5 — Higderi's  Charity 

|LIZABBTH  HIGDEN,  by  Will  bearing  date  7th  March  1823, 
tve  to  three  ministers,  the  master  and  the  nnder-masterofthe 

Igprammar- school  of  Wimbome  Minster,  and  their  snccessors, 
2000^.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  on  trust,  to  apply  the  dividends  in  the 
purchase  of  coals  and  clothes,  to  be  distributed  on  Midsummer  and 
Christmas  days,  yearly,  amongst  20  poor  persons  resident  in  the  parish 
of  Wimbome  Minster,  in  such  manner  as  the  trustees  should  think 
proper. 

The  sum  of  1800Z.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  (200Z.  having  been  sold  to 
pay  the  legacy-duiy)  now  stands  in  the  names  of  Rev.  Henry  Good, 
Rev.  Charles  Onslow,  Rev.  Lester  Lester,  Rev.  William  Fletcher,  D.D. 
Rev.  Henry  Pix. 

The  dividends  (54Z.  per  annum)  are  received  hatf-yearly 
and  are  paid  to  the  five  trustees,  in  separate  shares,  at  Midsmnmer 
and  Christmas,  amounting  to  lOZ.  16^.  per  annum  to  each. 


6 — Williams^s  Charity 

BY  Indentures,  bearing  date  21st  November  1829,  and  enrolled  in 
Chancery,  between  Jane  Williams,  widow,  of  the  one  part;  and  the  Rev 
Sir  James  Hanham,  bart.,  the  Rev.  Charles  Bowie,  and  the  Rev.  Phelips 
Hanham,  ministers  of  the  parish  church  of  Wimbome  Minstei^  the  Rev. 
James  Mayo,  master  of  the  free.^bmmar-school,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Oldfeld  Bartlett,  vicar  of  OlIirK  Canford,  of  the  other  part;  reciting  that 
the  said  Jane  Williams  had  purchased  the  sum  of  350Z.  Three  per  Cent 
Consols,  in  the  names  of  the  said*  Sir  James  Hanham,  James  M!ayo,  and 
William  Oldfeld  Bartlett, — it  was  declared  and  agreed  that  they,  the 
said  Sir  James  Hanham,  James  Mayo,  and  William  Oldfeld  Bartlett, 
and  their  successors,  should  stand  possessed  of  the  said  sum  upon  trust, 
to  keep  the  same  in  the  names  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish 
church  of  Wimbome  Minster,  the  master  of  the  free  grammar-school, 
and  the  vicar  of  Gh-eat  Canford,  for  the  time  being  respectively,  and  to 
pay  the  annual  dividends  of  the  said  stock  to  the  said  Jane  Williams 
during  her  life,  or  distribute  the  same  as  she  should  direct;  and  after 
her  death  permit  one  moiety  of  the  said  dividends  to  be  distributed  by 
the  said  ministers  and  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  of  Wimbome 
Minster,  for  the  time  being,  on  Christmas  Day  ,  or  between  that  time 
and  the  1st  of  January,  yearly,  amongst  three  men  and  two  women,  of 
the  most  deserving  poor  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Wimbome  Minster, 
of  the  EstabUshed  Church,  those  not  receiving  parochial  relief  to  be 
preferred;  and  in  such  payments  the  trustees  not  to  be  bound  in  any  one 
year  by  the  choice  of  objects  made  in  the  preceding  year;  and  to  permit 
the  other  moiety  of  the  said  dividends  to  be  distributed  by  tiie  vicar 
of  Great  Canford  for  the  time  being;  at  the  same  time  to  be  distributed 
by  him,  under  the  like  recommendations,  amongst  three  men  and  two 
women,  poor  inhabitants  of  the  tithing  of  Klinson,  in  the  parish  of  Great 
Canford,  of  the  Established  Church,  with  power  to  the  trustees  to  change 
the  securities,  and  out  of  the  dividends  to  pay  such  expenses  as  they 
should  incur  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts. 
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Bernard  Mitchell's  CharUy 


BERNARD  MITCHELL  of  Melcombe  Regis,  by  WiU  dated  22d 
March  1646,  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Conrt  of  Canterbury  on  the  25th 
May  1647,  gave  to  the  poor  of  Weymonth,  33*,  4d.  yearly  fbr  evei^  to 
the  poor  of  the  borough  of*  Wareham,  20«.  yearly;  to  the  poor  of  the 
borough  of  Bridport,  2%.;  and  to  the  poor  of  Wimhonie,  20«.;  to  the  poor 
of  Milbome  St.  Andrews,  208.;  to  the  poor  of  Bere  Regis,  20#.;  to  the 
poor  of  Abbotsbury,  20«.;  and  to  the  poor  of  Fleet  parish,  13«.  4d.;  and 
to  the  poor  of  Langton  Herring,  135.  4d,;  to  be  paid  for  ever  to  the 
several  poor  of  the  several  places,  yearly,  out  of  the  rents  of  his  freehold 
lands,  or  as  his  executors  should  appoint ;  also  he  gave  ten  bushels  of 
sea  coals  to  the  poor  of  Weymouth  and  Wyke  Regis,  yearly,  and  to 
six  poor  widows  of  Melcombe  six  bushels  of  coals  yearly. 

These  several  payments  are  c]iarged  upon  the  King's-head  Inn,  in 
the  Market  place,  Melcombe  Regis,  and  paid  to  the  Churchwardens  of 
the  different  Parishes  and  by  them  distributed  in  the  same  manner  fts 
other  charities  under  their  control. 


BAPTISMS. 


June      80  Richard,  son  of  Frederick  and  Eliza  Shiner. 

July         2  William  Henry  John,  son  of  John  and  Anna  ^Csria  Palmer. 

„  5  Jessie    Ghraoe,    daughter    of   Benjamin  John  and  Jane 

Catherine  Kerridge. 

12  Anne  Maria,  daughter  of  Ferderick  and  Mary  Jane  Poor. 

14  Laura  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Jane  Ivamy. 

14  Esau  Philip,  son  of  Esau  and  Ellen  Peninnah  Baoilett. 


9t 


MARRLA.GES. 

July       15     William  Henry  Bartlett,  to  Hannah  Weeks. 
25     Edwin  Manuel,  to  Lucretia  Lambert. 
29     Benjamin  Cheney,  to  Ruth  Chaffey. 
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BURIALa 

George  Hanning,  aged  18. 

Eliza  Jane  Hart,  18  months. 

Richard  Shiner,  2  months. 

Maiy  Anne  King,  of  Canford  aged  21. 

Lucy  Dufall,  aged  48. 

Agnes  Hab|^ood,  aged  14. 

Sarah  Gtoslmg,  ag^  27. 
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Pamphill  Service,  10.45,  6.30  p.m.     Holt  Services,  11  a.m.  ^  p.m. 
Canford  Services  11  a.m.  6  p.m. 

The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
August   7.  Captain   Barrett  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 

14.  Bey.  S.  S  Keddle  and  Mr.  Lloyd- Jones. 

21.  General  Maclean  and  Mb.  Whitehead. 

28.  Rev  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 
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OUE  PARISH  CHARITIES. 


S.-^-Oundry^a  CharUy, 

|ARY  GUNDRY  by  Will,  bearing  date  the  23nl  Fobruarr 
1617,  devised  a  house  and  garden  adjoining  the  ChuTchjax^ 
in  Wimbome  Minster,  in  tmst  for  the  maintenance  of  the*«M^> 
vices  and  repairs  of  the  church  of  Wimbome  Minster,  and  afWr  giving 
amongst  other  things,  21,  yearly  to  the  poor  of  Blandford  Foram«  sh^ 
gave  to  the  collectors  for  the  poor  of  Wimbome  Minster,  and  their 
successors,  to  the  use  of  the  poor  people  that  sliould  be  honest  and  f««r 
God,  in  the  said  town  and  parish,  a  yearly  rent  of  2/.  to  be  paid  out  of 
her  lands  and  tenemente  within  the  realm  of  England,  with  a  po^vor  of 
entry  and  distress  in  case  of  non-payment ;  and  she  directed  that  th« 
overseers  of  her  Will,  and  their  successors,  should  join  with  the  said 
collectors  in  the  distribution  of  th6  said  annuity. 

The  sum  of  21.  is  usually  paid  annually  by  the  tenant  of  a 
faara.  at  Walford,  belonging  to  the  Dean's  Court  Estate,  in  the  Peirish 
of  Wimbome,  to  the  four  overseers  of  Wimbome,  10».  beinc  paid  to 
each.  They  distribute  it  at  their  own  discretion,  in  sums  varying  ft\>m 
Is.  to  28.  6d.,  amongst  the  poor  indiscriminately. 


NOTICE. 

THE  Annual  Sermons  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaffa- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  will  be  preached  (D.V.)  on  Sunday,  September  10, 
by  the  Rev.  Lionel  Dawson  Damer,  Vicar  of  Canford. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  same  Society  will  take  place  during 
tlio  week  beginning  September  24,  one  of  Uie  Missionaries  of  tho 
Chota  Nagpure  District,  in  India,  will  attend  as  Deputetion. 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  Holy  Communion. 

August  6.     £2     2s.     Id.  August  20.     £1     2s.  lid. 

„      13.        0  16s.  lid.  „        27.       0  lis.  Id. 

August  20.     For  the  National  Schools  after  Sermons  by  Rev.    Dr. 

Fletcher  and  Rev.  H.  Good...     £8     7s.  4d. 

„       27.     For  the  Organ  Fund     ...  ...     £4    Ss.  4d. 


HAVING  been  asked  in  what  way  the  Sacremental  Alms  are 
distributed,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is  done  by  means  of  certein 
ladies  who  have  kindly  underteken  to  act  as  district  V  isitors  as  follows  : 

1.  Leigh  Road  ...  ...  ...  Mi's.  W.  Webb. 

2.  Eastbrook         ...  ...  ...  ...         Miss  Fletcher. 

3.  High-street,  Dean's  Court  Lane  and  Eling-strect 

as  far  as  the  Grammar  School  Lane     ...  Misses  Maclean. 

4.  The  remainder  of  Eling-stroet          ...  ...         Miss  Thomas. 

5.  Old- Road  and  Half- Moon         ...              ...  Misses  Tanner. 

6.  West-street,  West- Row  and  Com  Market  ...          Miss  E.  Ellis. 

7.  West  Borough  and  Redcotts  ...              ...  Mrs.  Wm.  Druitt. 
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8.  East  Borongli     ...  ...  ...  ...  Miss  Allen. 

9.  S.  side  of  Pamphill  and  Cowgi'OTe  ...  Miss  Parkinson. 

10.  Hillbutts  ...  ...  ...  ...         Miss  A.  Ellis. 

11.  N.  side  of  Pamphill  and  Abbotts- street  ... 

1 2.  Chilbridge  and  Tadden 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  districts  without  a  Visitor  ; 
they  are  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  but  the  Clergy  would  feel 
grateful  to  any  lady  who  would  be  w^illing  to  take  charge  of  either  of 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  this  work  of 
charity. 


|T  is  not  yet  nine  niouths  ago  since  one  whom  we  had  long 
I  known  in  Dorsetshire  as  Rev.  H,  C.  Huxable,  the  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
were  just  beginning  to  know  as  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  preached  in 
our  Minster.  He  had  only  been  consecrated  a  week  previous  and  after 
a  stay  in  England  of  another  month  he  sailed  for  his  Diocese,  feeling 
that  nowever  great  the  need  of  that  Diocese,  and  however  great  the 
probability  of  his  obtaining  funds  for  the  supply  of  that  need  by  making 
a  longer  stay  in  this  Country,  the  place  for  a  Colonial  Bishop,  as  for 
any  other  Bishop,  is  his  Diocese,  at  all  times  and  under  any  circum- 
stances. Some  of  us  will  remember  how  touchingly  he  spoke  of  tlie 
short  Episcopate  of  his  predecessor,  but  nonq  of  us  could  liave  thought 
as  we  listened  to  the  speaker  and  remembered  how  fitted  he  seemed  to 
be  in  every  way  for  the  post  to  which  God  had  just  called  him,  physi- 
cally by  his  {frevious  acclimatisation  in  the  tropics,  and  int^^llectually 
by  his  former  missionary  expeiience,  that  Bishop  Huxtable  would  pass 
away  to  his  rest  even  more  quickly  than  had  Bishop  Hatchard,  and  the 
Diocese  of  the  Mauritius  be  again  left  without  a  Bishop. 

In  order  to  show  how  he  was  appreciated  by  those  over  w^hom 
he  liad  been  set  in  the  Lord,  the  following  exti-act  from  a  Mamitius 
paper  is  inserted. 

"A  good  and  worthy  man,  the  Head  of  the  Anglican  Church 
here,  has  passed  to  his  eternal  itjst.  Henry  Constantine,  Lord  Bishop 
of  ;^Iauntius,  yielded  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  yesterday, 
the  Lord's  day,  after  many  months  of  suffering  borne  with  exemplary 
fortitude.  Strong  in  his  belief  in  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  God  ;  up- 
held by  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  so 
eaniest  and  distinguished  a  member ;  confident  in  the  promises  of  his 
Saviour,  he  died,  as  all  Christians  should,  submissive  to  the  vdll  of 
Him  who  called  liim  away,  resigned  to  the  decree  of  liis  Creator. 

"The  death  of  this  right  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  will  be 
deplored  by  the  whole  community.  As  a  clergyman  he  shewed  himself 
able,  pious,  and  indefatigable.  Beloved  by  his  parishioners,  by  the 
flock  over  whose  spiritual  interests  he  so  zealously  watched ,  honoured 
and  esteemed  by  his  reverend  brethren,  the  probability  of  the  success- 
sion  in  1870  of  Henry  Constantine  Huxtable  to  the  vacant  see  of  the 
Colony,  was  hailed  with  the  liigheist  satisfaction  ;    and  when  it  was 
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learnt  that  he  had  beeu  appointed  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Manritins 
the  joy  of  all  Churchmen  here  was  unmistakable,  and  was  demonstrat- 
ed in  a  way  and  manner  grateful  and  pleasant  to  a  man' who  had 
determined  to  serve  God  and  His  Holy  Church,  with  all  his  soul,  and 
with  all  his  might.  All  ralhed  round  him,  prepared  themselves  to 
listen  to  his  counsels,  to  respect  his  decisions,  to  obey  his  lawful  com- 
mands. But  it  pleased  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  in  His  inscrutable 
wisdom,  to  alHict  with  sore  sickness  tliis  true  and  honest  son  of  His 
Church ;  to  try  him  with  pains  and  su£ferings  beyond  mortal  endurance 
at  last  to  take  him  from  our  midst,  before  he  could  put  into  execution 
all  the  designs  he  cherished,  and  wliich  he  rightly  believed  would,  if 
carried  out,  have  resulted  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Anglican 
Chui-ch  in  Mauritius. 

*'If  we  measure  hfe  by  its  true  worth,  its  usefulness,  we  shall 
find  that  his  has  been  rich  in  good  service  to  his  Master's  cause.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  landed  at  Madras  as  a 
Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  on  New 
Year's  day,  1850.  He  was  eight  years  in  India  and  during  that  time 
was  Principal  of  the  Sanyespinam  Missionary  Institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  Mission  agents,  native  clergy,  catechists  and  schoolmasters ;  and 
many  natives  now  holding  impoilant  posts  in  the  native  church  of 
Tinievelly,  and  other  {)arts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  and  various 
government  offices,  were  his  pupils.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  India  on 
account  of  ill-health,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  name  revered  both  by 
Europeans  and  natives.  While  in  England  he  was  Hector  of  Bettis- 
combe,  but  he  often  travelled  about  England  for  the  S.  P.  G.  and  their 
rt»cent  repoi'ts  bears  testimony  to  his  unflagging  zeal  in,  and  bold  advo- 
casy  to  the  Missionary  cause.  On  his  last  visit  tok  England  he  travelled 
to  the  scene  of  hid  former  hibours  where  he  received  a  most  hearty 
welcome  from  his  old  parishioners  and  preached  to  a  crowded  Church. 
In  1807  he  came  to  Mauritius  as  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  and  Secrc- 
tary  t»f  the  S.  P.  G.  The  regular  attendants  of  ^t.  Mary's  Chapel 
will  bear  a  kindly  recollection  of  the  hearty  Wednesday  Evening  Ser- 
vices and  of  his  stirring  addresses  to  them.  The  Tamils  feel  tliey  have 
lost  a  friend  who  could  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  who 
consoled  so  many  of  them  when  tliey  were  striken  down  with  fever. 

"We  repeat  it,  in  all  sincerity,  a  good  and  worthy  man  has 
passed  away.     God  rest  his  soul !  " 


BURIALS. 


August  7.     Eliza  Lovell,  nged  65. 

,,    24.     Frcdcrick  John  Aplin,    7  months. 


CANFORD. 


BAPTISMS.         July  16.  Blanche  Annie  Eaton. 

„     30.  Elaine  Augusta  Guest. 
August  20.  Fanny  Mcllish. 
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The  following  were  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Diocesan 
Conference,  which  was  held  according  to  previous  notice,  at  Salisbury, 
on  the  9th  of  last  month. 

I. 

^^That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  sbat  it  is  desirable  to 
institute  a  permanent  Sjnod  in  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury." 

-        II. 

"That  the  Synod  consist  of  the  following  official  Members : 
The  Lords- Lieutenant  and  the  High  Sheriffs  of  the  two  Counties,  being 
Communicants,  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  the  three  Archdeacons,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese ;  and  of  Clergymen  elected  hy  the  Clergy, 
and  Laymen  (being  Communicants)  elected  by  the  Lay- Churchmen  of 
the  Parishes,  to  serve  for  each  Division  of  the  the  Rural  Deaneries  of 
the  Diocese,  in  the  proportion  of  four  Clergymen  and  six  Laymen  for 
each  Sub- Deanery,  undertaking  to  serve  for  three  years.'* 

ni. 

"That  the  duty  of  the  Synod  be  twofold : — first,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Societies  now  engaged  in  those  duties,  to  take  charge  of 
the  chief  operation  conducted  by  voluntary  associations  within  the 
Diocese,  such  as  those  of  Church  Education,  the  supply  of  Clergy  and 
of  Churches,  our  Church  Missions ;  and  secondly,  to  be  of  conference 
and  counsel  with  the  BLihop  in  regard  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Diocese." 

In  consequence,  steps  will  be  immediately  taken  for  the  elec- 
tion of  two  Laymen  in  each  Parish,  out  of  whom  will  be  chosen  the  lay 
members  of  the  Synod. 


CANFORD. 


|HE  Vicar's  Annual  School  Festival  was  held  on  Monday 
the  24th.  The  Children  numbering  between  70  and  80 
were  entertained  in  the  School-room,  and  spent  a  pleasant 
afternoon  afterwards  in  the  Vicarage  grounds.  The  mothei*s  of  the 
cnildren  had  tea  with  the  Vicar  who  niade  an  address  to  them  on  the 
value  of  the  Sunday  School  system. 

The  numbers  in  attendance  have  increased  in  the  past  year, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  afternoon  attendance, 
but  there  are  still  a  considerable  number,  especially  of  boys,  from  the 
age  of  12  to  16  who  are  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  instruction  and 
influence  of  their  Spiritual  Pastors,  unless  their  Parents  will,  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  insist  on  their  attendance  at  the  Sunday  School. 
The  Vicar  desires  to  form  a  class  of  elder  boys,  to  be  taught  by  himself 
alone,  who  shall  remain  in  the  Sunday  School  till  they  are  of  age  to  be 
confirmed.  He  earnestly  presses  on  all  Parents  the  duty  of  special 
care  over  the  young  during  those  trying  and  most  important  years 
between  childhood  and  maturity ;  those  years  are  in  truth  the  spring 
time  of  life,  whatever  seeds  are  sown  then  will  determine  what  kind  of 
ha  Invest  the  later  life  will  produce,  and  of  all  means  which  Parents  can 
use  to  ensure  the  sowing  of  the  good  seed  none  can  be  more  important 
than  tlie  bnnging  them  up  to  a  right  and  profitable  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day. 
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SERVICES  IN  THE  MINSTER. 
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The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  follows, 
September  4.  Captain   Barrett  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 

11.  Rev.  S.  S  Keddle  and  Mr.  Llotd-Jones. 

18.  General  Maclean  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 

25.  Rev  Lester  Lester  and  Mb.  Boor. 
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CLARKK    AUD    SON,    Trmtcra  &  StaUoncre, 

HlQH-StEEEr,   WiMBOBXe. 


DIOCESAN  SYNOD. 
[T  a  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  CKnrcK  of  England  in  this 
Irish,  which  was  held  in  onr  National  School  Koom,  o^i 
[Tuesday,  September  12th,  General  Maclean  and  Mr.  B.  T. 
'Budden  were  elected  as  laymen  to  represent  the  Parish  at  the 
Ruri- decanal  Meeting  at  which  will  be  elected  the  Lay  Synodsmen  for 
this  Rural  Deanery. 

The  Meeting  for  the  Election  of  Synodsmen  both  Clerical  and 
Lay  is  to  be  held  at  Wimbome,  in  the  National  School  Room,  on 
Monday,  October  the  2nd.  The  Laymen  Meeting  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  the  Clergy  at  one.  Holy  Communion  will  be  celebrated  previously 
in  the  Minster  at  11  o'clock. 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
September  3.    £2  4s.  3d.  September  17.     £1  2s.  lid. 

„        10.    £1  2s.  3d.  „         24.    £0  13s.  9d. 

Sept^ber  10.  For  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
morning  and  evening  by  the  Rev.  L.  Dawson  Damer  £15  9s.  lOd. 

September  27.  For  the  Dorset  County  Hospital,  at  the  Harvest 
Thanksgiving  Service  by  the  Rev.  H.  Good,  £8  8s.  4d. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  for  the  Society  ^or  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  was  held  on  September  28th  in  the  Town  Hall ;  Ideutenant- 
Colonel  Paget  in  the  Chair.  The  Meeting  was  addressed  by  'Revs. 
Dr.  Fletcher,  Lester  Lester,  and  by  the  Deputation,  Rev.  H.  Rooley, 
late  Missionary  of  Bishop  Mackenzie's  Central  African  Mission.  The 
Collection  amounted  to  £5  2s.  8d. 

The  total  amount  collected  during  the  previous  year  (1870) 
for  the  Society  was  as  follows;  Sermons  (Rev  Wharton  Marriott) 
£13  6s.  4d.,  Meeting  £7  Os.  Od.,  Boxes  £7  13s.  lOd.,  Subscriptions 
£21  6s.  6d.,     Total  £49  6s.  8d. 

On  Sunday,  October  8.  (D.V.)  the  Rev.  G.  Abbott,  travelling 
Secretary  for  the  Additional  Curates  Society  will  preach  morning  and 
evening  in  the  Minster  in  behalf  of  that  Society. 

DIOCESAN  PRIZE  SCHEME. 
The  following  boys  belonging  to  our  National  School  were 
successful  in  getting  either  prizes,  medals  or  certificates  at  the  examina- 
tion held  under  the  above  in  February  last. 

Prizes  and  Medals. 

Frederick  Score.       Harry  Score. 

Medals. 

Charles  Saunders,  Walter  Score,  John  Hallett,  Jethro  Corbin,  James 

Reynolds,  Frank  Freeman,  George  Rose,  Frank  Clark,  Harry  Welst^ad, 

Augustus  Score,  Frederick  Page,  Thomas  Miller. 

Certificates. 
Edward  White,  Henry  Alcock,  Charles  Cross,  James  Watts,   Arthur 
Wareham,  Frank  Barnes,  Harry  Score,  Mark  Wclstcad,  Alfred  Porter, 

John  Coffin.  

CANFORD.  The  Vicar  proposes  to  open  the  Evening  School  on 
Monday,  October  IGth,  it  will  be  held  in  the  school-room  and  is  open 
to  all  men  and  boys  who  are  employed  in  any  work  for  wages,  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  7,  p.m.,  till  8.30,  the  fee  \vill  be  two- 
pence a  week  to  be  paid  on  Mondays. 
S4 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 
THE  following  is  the  Report  of  our  National  Schools  given 
by  H.  M.  Inspector  at  his  Annual  Inspection  last  July. 
Boys  School.     The  Boy*s  School  is  in  veiy  fair  order,  and  has  passed 

a  creditable  examination. 
GiCL^s  ScuoOL.     The  Girls  have  been  exceedingly  well  instructed  by 

Miss   Hatten,  and  have  passed    a    most    successful 
examination. 
TIjc  Average  attendance  of  Scholars  has  been — Boys  100, 
Girls  lOG,  and  Night  School  Scholars  26. 

Presented  for  examination. — 72  Boys,  49  Girls,  and  29  Night 
School  Scholars. 

Passes.— Boys  65J :  Girls  45§ :  Night  School  Scholars  27. 
Besides  this,  there  were  amongst  the  Boys,  29  special  passes 
in  Geography  and  20  for  History ;  amongst  the  Girls  20  special  passes 
in  Geography. 

The  total  Grant  earned  was  £152  lOs.  for  the  Day  School, 
and  £10  Os.  Od.  for  the  Night  School,  but  of  this  £35  7s.  5d.  was 
deducted,  because  a  £30  Grant  which  had  been  annually  made  to 
Holt  School  was  this  year  disallowed  by  the  Gt)vemment. 

BAPTISMS. 
September  3.     Martha  Rose,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mercy  Cox. 

„  Clara,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Sophia  Robertson 

„        14.     Alfred  William,  son  of  Charles  and  Harriet  Freebomc, 

of  Hampreston. 
„        27.     George,  son  of  David  and  Hannah  White. 

MARRIAGES. 
„  7.     Edwin  Henry  Lingen  Barker,  of  Tupsley  Hereford,  to 

Eliza  Anne  Bamford,  of  Wimborne. 
„        18.     James  Willis,  to  Anna  Mary  Bennett,  both  of  Wimborne. 

BURIALS. 
Frederick  John  Aplin,  7  months. 
Walter  Bayly  Short,  11  months. 
Mary  Legg  Header,  aged  69. 
Elizabeth  Gill,  aged  68. 
Jane  Habgood,  aged  07. 
Anthony  Osborne,  aged  52. 
George  Gomcr,  aged  85. 
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CANFORD. 
DIOCESAN    SYNOD. 


MEETING  open  to  all  adult  male  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  resident  in  the  Parish  was  held,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Bishop,  on  Monday  Evening  the  11th,  in  the 
Vestry  for  the  Election  of  two  representatives,  laymen,  (being  Commu- 
nicants) to  attend  a  Ruri- decanal  Meeting,  at  which  9  lavmen  and  6 
clergy  are  to  be  chosen  to  act  for  3  years  as  members  oi  a  Diocesan 
Synod,  to  be  convened  by  the  Bishop.  The  Meeting  was  well  attended, 
the  Vicar  explained  that  the  chief  object  of  the  proposed  Synod  was  to 
create  a  closer  interest  in  Church  affairs  among  the  Laity,  and  enable 
them  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  all  matters  lying  within  their  pro- 
vince by  sending  delagates  to  represent  their  views  at  the  Synod.  Sir 
Ivor  Guest  and  J.  Pyne,  Esq.  were  unanimously  elected. 
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Pamphill  Service,  10.45,  G,  p-m.     Holt  Services,  11  a.m.  3  p.m. 

Can'ford  Services  11  a.m.  6  p.m. 


The  Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  moiitli  as  follows, 
October   2.  Captain   Barrett  and  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 
9.  Rev.  S.  S  Keddle  and  Mr.  Lloyd-Joxes. 
IG.  General  Maclean  and  Mb.  Whitehead. 
23.  Rev  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 


l(. 


30.  Captain  Barrett  and  Mr.  G.  Cuislett. 


CLARKE    AMD    SON,    Printers  &  Stationers, 
Hioh-Steeet,  Wimdorxb. 


DIOCESAN    SYNOD. 
URI-DECANAL  Meetings  for  ibe  Eleetioa  of  Synodsmen  for 

this  Rural  Deanery  were  held  at  the  National  School-room,  ou 

October  the  4th.     There  was  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Coni- 

mnnion  previously  in  the  Minster. 
The  Clerical  Synodsmen  elected  to  serve  for  three  years  are ; — 

Rev.  J.  H.  Carnegie,  Rural  Dean,  Rector  of  Cranbome. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Phinn,  Rector  of  Long  Crichel. 

Rev.  R.  ELarkness,  Rector  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles. 

Rev.  Lester  Lester,  Presbyter  of  Wimbome  Minster. 
The  Lay  Synodsmen  are — 

Lord  Ashley,  Wimbome  St.  Giles. 

J.  H.  Tregonwell,  Esq.,  Cranbome. 

General  Maclean,  Dean's  Court,  Wimbome. 

Colonel  Pag^t,  Park  Homer,  Wimbome. 

Mr.  Dibben,  Crichel. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Budden,  Wimbome. 


COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
October  1.    £2    10s.    8d.  October  22.    £0      9s.    2d. 

„       9.    £0    188.    8d.  „       29.    £0    16s.    6d. 

„     15.    £1      7&.    Id. 
October  4,  Offertoiy  at  Holy  Communion  for  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  Dorset  Clergy  £1  Os.  7d. 

October  9.     For  the  Additional   Curates    Society,   morning  and 
evening  by  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Abbott,  organizing  Secretary,  £15  8s.  Gd. 
October  22.    For  the  Organ  Fund,  £4  78.  6d. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  for  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  vnli 
he  held  (D.V.)  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  November  8. 

THE  WORKMAN'S  HALL. 
|T  has  been  decided  to  open,  during  the  present  winter,  a  Work- 
man's Hall  in  the  town.  Its  object  is  to  provide  the  Working 
Men  with  a  place  where  they  can  meet  together  for  recreation 
without  the  dangers  of  the  public  house.  The  Town  Hall  has 
been  taken  for  the  purpose,  its  rent  having  been  guaranteed  for  the 
first  year.  Forty-three  members  have  already  enrolled  themselves  and 
have  agreed  to  the  rules.  Your  kind  help  is  asked  in  one  or  other  or 
both  of  the  following  wavs : — By  a  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Insti- 
tution ;  or  by  doing  what  you  can  to  assist  in  getting  up  a  series  of 
Penny  Readings,  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  during  the  winter  in 
their  room.  Donations  towards  the  furnishing  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  hall  will  be  received  by  either  of  the  Baiiks,  and  the  names  of  any 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  ReEMUngs  will  gladly  be 
received  by  the  Rev.  Lester  Lester. 

The  following  Committee  was  elected  at  a  Meeting  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  1871. 

President : — The  Rev.  Lester  Lester. 
Secretary : — ^Mr.  John  Baker.      Treasurer : — ^Mr.  George  Fillmore. 
Committee:  — Messi^s.  James  Searle,  Charles  Brake,  David  Hay- 
lett,  Charles  Warr,  Alfred  Pithers,  Samuel  Eaton,  John  Ball,  James 
Archer,  Frederick  Randall,  and  Joseph  Stickland. 
^8 


I  liave  inserted  the  foregoing  in  order  to  show  the  reason  why  I 
make  the  following  suggestion. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  members 
thcniselvea  will  not  be  safiBicient  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  snch  an 
institution  ;  it  is  therefore  proposed  amongst  oth^r  things,  that  there 
should  be  a  regular  series  of  Penny  Readings,  enlivened  by  music  and 
singing,  to  take  place  fortnightly.  I^ow,  if  those  persons,  both  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen,  to  whom  G-od  has  given  the  taste  for  music,  and 
also  means  and  opportunities  which  have  enabled  them  to  cultivate 
that  taste,  would  form  themselves  into  a  Society,  whose  simple  bond  of 
union  were  this,  that  all  who  join  it  engage  to  do  what  they  can,  to  give 
their  poorer  neighbours  opportunity  during  the  winter  evenings  of 
sharing  in  that  which  they  themselves  enjoy  so  much,  there  is  no  know- 
ing  the  pleasure  such  a  Society  might  afford,  the  good  it  mi^ht  do, 
and  what  a  success  those  Penny  Readings  would  be.  What  I  nope  is 
that  some  of  those  who  read  this  will  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  and 
if  any  should  do  so,  will  they  kindly  meet  me  in  the  Girl's  School,  on 
Tuesday  next  at  5,  p.  m.,  in  order  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  to  see 
whether  such  a  Society  might  be  formed,  and  if  so,  then  to  put  its 
formation  into  other  and  better  hands.  Lesteb  Lesteb. 


BAPTISMS. 
October  1.     Ellen,  daughter  of  James  and  Anna  Mair  Willis. 
Henry,  son  of  William  James  and  Jane  Rabbits. 
Ann  Selina,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Eliza  Stone. 
Eva  Mabel,  daughter  of  Charlotte  Stout. 

3.  Amy  Florence,  daughter  of  Charles  Thomas  and  Mavy 
Carlisle  Clarke. 

4.  Pcninnah,  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Peninnah  Whiffim. 
18.     Flora  Maud,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Christina  Gh)68]ing. 

MARRIAGES. 
7.     Heniy  Pond,  of  Canford  Magna,  to  Ann  Snell  of  Wimbame. 
12.    Walter  Henry  Poole,  of  Ringwood,  to  Sarah  Jane  Miller 

of  Wimbome. 
23.    William  Davis,  of  Huntspill,  Somersetshire,  to  Georgiiia 

Perry,  of  Wimbome. 
26.     George  Orman,  of  Fordingbridge,  to  Sarah  GkJpin,  of 
of  Wimbome. 

BURIALS. 
26.     Sophia  Matilda  Onslow,  aged  27. 
28.    Louisa  Hawes  aged  73. 
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CANFORD. 
HE  VICAR  has  started  a  Musical  Class,  held  in  the  School- 
room, at  7  o'clock  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Evening,  to 
which  all  men  and  boys  are  invited.  There  is  no  fixed  charge 
for  admission,  but  those  who  attend  are  asked  to  subscribe 
according  to  their  means,  the  money  to  go  towards  the  purchase  of 
music. 

The.  Night  School  has  begun  fiairly,  with  twenly-five  names  on  the 
Register.  Any  others  who  intend  joining  should  lose  no  time  in  doing 
so,  Mr.  Dick  and  Mr.  Thomas  Meaby  have  kindly  consented  to  assistb 

BAPTISMS. 
October  8.     William  Charles  Wentworth.         Sarah  Ann  Cherrit. 
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Tlie  Members,  of  the  Coal  Committee  will  attend  this  month  as  folloTca, 
November  (J^  Rkv.  S.  S  Eeddlb  and  Mr.  .Lloid-Joses, 
«*  13^  Qehekal  Macleah  and  Mr.  Whitehead. 

;  '  20.  Rev  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 

27.  CAFTinr  Babbett  and  Mr.  Q.  Chibleit. 
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;  '  20.  Rev  Lester  Lester  and  Mr.  Boor. 

27.  Captain  Barsett  and'  Mr.  G.  Chislett. 
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THE    DIOCESAN -SYNOD. 

|H£  firoi  SeBftktt  of  the  Synod  was  held  on  HoYember  14,  15, 
and  16,  in  the  Chapter  l^onse  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  nndor  the 
the  Presidency  of  tiie  Bishop.     Out  of  343  members  no  less 
than  320  attended.     A  fall  report  of  the  proceedings  may  be 
obtained  of  Messrs.  Brown  A  Co.,  Booksellers,  Salisbnry.   Price  3d. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER  DUMNG  THE  MONTH. 

Alms  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
Novembers.     £2     0    0^  November  19.     £1     13     3. 

12.    £0  12    8  „         26.    £0    11     6. 
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26.     Offertory  for  the  Organ  Fund  £3  9s.  4d. 


CHURCH  PASTORAL  AID  SOCIETY. 
THE  Annual  Meeting  for  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
on  the  9th  instant.  General  Maclean  in  the  Chair.  The  Revs.  R.  R. 
Consens,  Association  Secretaiy  and  E.  Headland,  Rector  of  Broadland 
attended  as  deputation,  and  a  Collection  amounting  to  £5  13s.  Od.  was 
made  afterwards. 


THE  WORKMAN'S  HALL. 

THE  Workman's  HaJl  was  opened  on  Monday,  November  13,  for 
the  use  of  members :  and  on  Thursday,  November  23,  the  first  Reading 
in  connection  with  it  was  given  in  tibe  Com  Exchange.  The  musicsJ 
part  of  the  Entertainment  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Whitehead  Smith, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Frank  Blount  and  Messrs.  T.  &  C.  Joyce. 
The  Readers  on  the  occasion  were  Obtain  Barrett  and  the  Revs.  S.  S. 
Keddle  and  F.  O.  E.  Ashworth.  The  room  was  well  filled,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  series  of  Readings  may  be  a  success. 

The  Committee  of  the  Workman's  Hall,  begs  to  return  its  sincere 
thanks — ^First  to  the  Directors  of  the  Com  Exchange,  who  have  allow- 
ed it  to  have  the  room  at  such  a  price  that  it  is  enabled  to  make  use 
of  it,  and  then  to  Mr.  Whitehead  Smith  and  those  gentlemen  who  have 
so  kindly  launched  the  ship. 

The  next  Readings  will  take  place  on  Monday  December  the  4th, 
and  Monday,  December  the  18th,  and  will  be  given  by  the  Society 
which  has  been  formed  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
these  Entertainments. 

The  following  Subscriptions  have  been  received  for  the  HalL 
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DECORATIONS  IN  THE  MINSTER. 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  those  who  in  past  years  have  so  kindly 
taken  part  in  the  Christmas  decorations  of  the  !Minstcr,  and  any  others 
who  may  be  willing  to  do  so  this  year,  would  meet  the  Clergy  in  the 
Minster  on  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock,  in  order  that  we  may  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  this  time,  and  distribute  the  work. 
^2  Lesteb  Lester. 


I  should  also  be  yery  glad,  if  any  of  thoee  laymen  in  the  Parish 
\s'hose  hearts  sometimes  tell  them  that  they  ought  do  something  in 
C}iai*ch  work,  would  come  to  my  house  on  Tuesday  eyening  December 
otli,  at  8  p.m.  as  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  them«,     Lbskb  Lestib. 

THE  NEW  LECTIONARY. . 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  our  Bishop  given  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Synod  last  month,  the  New  Table  of  Lessons  will  be  used  cfa  and  after 
the  Ist  of  January  next. 

ADVENT  THOUGHTS  FROM  A  LAY  SERMON. 

KOT  BT  PROFESSOR  HUXLET. 

IF  all  acts  for  a  man  repentance  is  the  most  divine  !  The  dead- 
liest sin  is  the  supercilious  consciousness  of  no  sin, — that  is 
death — ^the  heart  so  conscious  is  divorced  from  sincerity,  humi- 
and  fact ;  is  dead :  it  is  'pure*  as  dead  diy  sand  is  pure. 
David's  life  and  history,  as  written  tor  us  in  those  Psauns  of  his,  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and 
warftkre  here  below.  All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful 
struggle  of  an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best. 
Struggle  often  baffled,  sore  baffled,  down  at  into  entire  wreck ;  yet  a 
struggle  never  ended ;  ever,  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable 
purpose,  begun  anew.  Poorliimian  nature  !  Is  it  not  a  man's  walking 
in  truth,  always  that :  *a  succession  of  falls  ?'  Man  can  do  no  other. 
In  this  wild  element  of  a  life,  he  has  to  struggle  onwards ;  now  fallen, 
deep- debased ;  and  ever,  with  tears,  repentance,  with  bleeding  heart, 
he  has  to  rise  again,  struggle  again  still  onwards.  That  his  struggle 
be  a  faithful  unconquerable  one :  that  is  the  question  of  questions.  We 
will  put  up  with  many  sad  details,  if  the  soul  of  it  were  true.  Details 
by  themselves  will  never  teach  us  what  it  is." 

BAPTISMS. 
November    &•    Earnest,  son  of  Francis  and  EUen  Stratton. 

„         13.     Alice  Lydia,  .^daughter  of  Arthur  Henry  and  Lydia 

Gt>lding. 

MARRLA.GES. 
„  4.    William  Thomas  Parrett  to  Ann  Elizabeth  Fall,  both 

of  Wjmbome. 
.,  9.    Oeorge  Down  to  Fanny  Derham  both  of  Wimbome. 

„         20.    Henry  Lambert  to  Mary  Cass,  both  of  Wimbome. 

BURIAL. 
„         13.     William  Hopkins  Eaton,  Lay  Vicar  of  the  Minster, 

aged  35  years. 

NOTICE. — The  Parish  Magazine  will  be  continued  (D.Y.)  another 
year,  Subscribers  should  fill  up  the  form  enclosed  and  send  it  to  the 
Publishers  as  soon  as  posible. 

U^TFORD.    It  is  proposed  to  have  a  special  Service  with  a 
Sermon,  on  every  Wednesday  evening  during  Advent. 

BAPTISM.    November  12.    Hannah  Polden. 

MARRIAGE.        „  4.     George  Tegg  to  Phosbe  Adehiide  Curtis. 

BURIAL.  ,.         26.    Walter  Co&,  aged  6  months  63    « 
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EBViCE,  lO.lj,  (5,.r.M.     How  Sbrviul!!,  ll'AN.  3  r.u, 
Caxtoiip  SEiivii'r.s  ]1  a.m.  li  p.'i. 

pf  Iho  Ciml  CumoiUtL-u  will  uttond  tliis  month  as  follows, 
K!r4.  Hey.  S.  S  Kedhle  niidMii.  LLnVn-Jos'ES. 

11.  Gesekai,  5I.\cj.ea!)  ami  Mk.  Whitkhead, 

18.  Hbv  Lestek  Lkstek  aud  Uit.  Booit. 
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